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Habit. 

Deciduous  tree. 
Evergreen. 
Palm  tree. 
Deciduous  shrub, 
il  Evergreen  shrub. 
Jk  Deciduous  under-shrub. 
a.  Evergreen  under-shrub. 
^  Deciduous  twiner,  ligneous 

or  herbaceous. 
^  Evergreen    twiner,   lig.    or 

herb. 
^  Deciduous   climber,  lig.  or 

herb. 
1^  Evergreen  climber,   lig.  or 

herb. 
J±  Deciduous    trailer,   lig.   or 

herb. 
JU  Evergreen    trailer,   lig.    or 

herb. 
J[  Deciduous  cre^er,   lig.  or 

herb. 
fff.  Evergreen   creeper,  lig.    or 

herb. 
^  Deciduous  herbaceous  plant 
£  Evergreen  herbaceous  plant, 
jft  Grass. 
ig  Bulbous  plant 
JH  Fusiform-rooted  plant, 
i^  Tuberous-rooted  plant. 
^  Aquatic. 
/i  Epiphyte. 

Duration  and  Habitation. 


Perennial. 

Biennial. 

Annual. 

Bark,  or  moist,  stove. 

Dry  stove. 

Oreen-house. 

Frame. 

Bark  stove  perennial. 

23  Dry  stove  perennial 
lAI  Green-hpuse  perennial. 

Frame  perennial. 

Bark  stove  biennial. 

Dry  stove  biennial. 

Green-house  biennial. 

Frame  bienniaU 
,^..  Bark  stove  annual. 
XB  ^^  stove  annual. 
iQJ  Green-house  annual. 
Ol  Frame  annual. 

Popular  Character. 

ag  agricu'tural.  I  elt    cultivated 
d  clothing.       |  in  iu  na- 
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CS) 
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TS. 

o 

Di 
O 


ti  ve  coun- 
try. 

cu  curious. 

cul  culinary. 

de  delicate. 

dy  dyeing 
plant 

ec  economical. 

el  elegant 

esc  esculent. 

fr  fruit  tree. 

fra  flagrant 

gr  grotesque. 

m  medicinal 

or  ornamental. 


p    poisonous. 

pr  pretty. 

rk  for  rock- 
work. 

ro  robust 

spl  splendid. 

tm  timber  tree. 

un  uninterest- 
ing. 

w  weed,  abun. 
dant  in 
cultivated 
soils  in  its 
native 
country. 


fit   floating. 


Height, 


Colour  (^Flower. 


Ap     apetal- 

OU8. 


^rug 

B 

Bd 

Bh 

Bk 

Bksh 

Br 

Bri 

Brsh 

Bsh 

Bt 

C 

Css 

Ch 

Ci 

Cin 

Ck>p 

Crea 

D 

Din 

Dl 

Sp 

F 
Fer 

Fi 
Fla 

Ful 
Fus 


serugi- 
nous. 

blue. 

blood. 

blush . 

black. 

blackish. 

brown. 

brick- 
coloured. 

brown, 
ish. 

bluish. 

bright 

crimson. 

caesious. 

chestnut. 

citron. 

cinereous- 

copper- 
coloured. 

cream- 
coloured. 

dark. 

dingy. 

dull 

deep. 

flesh. 

ferrugi- 
nous, 
fiery. 

flame. 

coloured. 

fUlvid. 

fUscous. 


G       green. 

Ol      glaucous. 

Go     golden. 

Gsh    greenish. 

Gy     grey. 

Hoa  hoary. 

L       light. 

La     lake. 

Xid     livid. 

Lem  lemon-co- 
loured. 

Li      lilac. 

Lu     lurid. 

O       orange. 

Och   ochrace- 
ous. 

01.     olive. 

Oliva  olivace- 


P 

Pa 

Pk 

PI 

R 

Ro 

Rsh 

Ru 

Rus 

Rust 

S 

Saf 
Sil 
Smo 


ous. 

purple: 

pale. 

pink,  or 
rose. 

pellucid. 

red. 

rosy. 

reddish. 

rufous. 

russet. 

rusty- co- 
loured. 

scarlet 

saffron. 

silvery. 

smoky 
ash-co- 
lor. 


Spot 

spotted. 

Umb  umber- 

St 

striped. 

coloured. 

Str 

straw. 

V 

violet 

Su 

sulphur 

Va 

varie- 

Tan 

tan-co- 

gated. 

loured 

Ve 

vermil- 

Taw 

tawny. 

lion. 

Test 

testace- 

^ 

veiny. 

ous. 

white 

Tran 

transpa- 

Wsh whitish. 

rent 

Y 

yellow. 

Ysh 

yellowish. 

Native  Country. 

C.  G.  H.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

E.  Ind.  East  Indies. 
N.  Amer.  North  America. 

N.  Eur.  North  of  Europe. 

N.  Holl.  New  Holland. 

N.  S.  W.  New  South  Wales. 

S.  Amer.  South  America. 

S.  Eur.  South  of  Europe. 

V.  Di.  L  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

W.  Ind.  West  Indies. 

Propagation. 

B  by  budding. 

C  cuttings. 

D  division  of  the  plant. 

G  grafting. 

I  inarching. 

L  layers. 

Ls  leaves. 

0  offsets. 

R         division  of  the  root. 
S  seeds. 

Sk        suckers. 

Soa. 

aq.  watery  places. 

CO.  common  garden  soil, 

c.p.  common  peat  or  bog. 

h.  heavy  ricn  clay, 

h.l.  heavy  loam. 

1  loam. 

1.  p.  loam  and  peat  most  loam. 

It  light  vegetable  soil. 

Itl  light  loam. 

m.s.  moist  soil. 

p.  peat 

p.L  peat  and  loam,  most  peat. 

r.  rich  garden  soil 

r.m.  rich  mould. 

ru.  rubbish. 

s.  sand. 

s.l  sandy  loam. 

s.p.  sandy  peat. 

s.p.l  sand,  peat,  and  loam.  * 


The  systematic  names  of  plants  are  accented  as  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus.  The  derivations  of  the 
genera  are  given,  and  the  specific  systematic  names  literally  translated,  any  explanatory  words 
accompanying  such  translation  being  printed  in  Italic.  Those  names,  whether  of  genera  or  species, 
which  are  commemorative,  as  Bknkaia  in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  subjoined  letters  in  Italic  where  the  rest  of  the  word  is  in  Roman,  and  in  Roman  where  the  rest 
of  the  word  is  in  Italic,  as  Bdnks'ia. ;  those  which  have  been  applied  to  plants  by  the  classic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  distinguished  by  having  the  initial  letter  in  Italic,  as  P^rus,  where  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  in  Roman,  and  in  Roman  where  the  rest  of  the  word  is  in  Italic,  as  Fffrus.    All  words, 

Seneric  or  specific,  of  unknown  derivation,  or  aboriginal  names,  are  wholly  in  Italic  or  wholly  in 
loman,  according  to  the  letter  in  which  the  preceding  or  following  matter  may  be  printed,  as 
Psd^ria  Lingun  Boj.,  or  Padhria  lingun  Boi. 


Lo.voon:  Printed  by  a.  Spottiswoodb,  New-Street  Square. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  concludes  our  Second  Seriest  The  Third 
Series  will  commence  with  No.  I.  on  the  1st  of  January  next; 
and  when  this  Third  Series  has  extended  to  five  volumes,  it 
will  be  concluded,  and  a  Fourth  Series  commenced.  In  short, 
it  is  intended,  that  in  future  no  series  shall  exceed  five 
volumes ;  in  order  that  possessors  of  any  odd  volumes  or  num- 
bers of  the  work  may,  at  a  moderate  expense,  procure  all  the 
other  volumes  or  numbers  of  the  series  to  which  what  they 
possess  belong.  At  the  same  time,  this  division  of  the  work 
into  different  series  will  not  prevent  those  who  have  taken  it 
in  from  the  beginning  from  continuing  the  regular  numeration 
of  their  volumes. 

With  the  Third  Series  will  be  commenced  a  superior  mode 
of  arranging  the  contents,  and  other  improvements  will  also  be 
introduced.  J.  C.  L. 

Bm/swaterj  November  15.  1840. 
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.547 

-  457 
.  19 

.  146 


146 
547 


343 


548 

202 

-  19 

293 


343 
146 


-  344 

-  294 

-  294 
.  146 
•  594 
.  594 

-  294 

.  20 


GxSNB'RJil 

cochle&ris    A  IZ]    Organ  Mountains   -  202 
m611is    ^  lA)    Caraccas    .        -  -  548 

Smm'SQiA 

Youngedna    (23    hybrid       ...  894 

Esicitcea. 
Eri^ca 

MacnaUdiM    tL  i |    hybrid       .         -  548 

Epacridea* 
Ctbta'ntrb 

sprengeliold^f     il  I |     Van  Diemen*s 

Land       .  -  .  -  .594 

Apoeynicett. 

MANDEVl'LLil 

suavdolens    ±  l-J    Buenos  Ayres        .  147 
AsclepidAeeB. 

GONO'LOBUS 

bispidus    ^  lA/   Brazil       .        -       -  202 

^gnotuiiceK. 
Biaso^NiA 

Tweedidna    J^  \ |    Buenos  Ayres       >  549 

Coftordcese. 

C0B(R^i4 

macrostdma    |.  t_J    Guayaquil  .  147 

Poletnonideea. 
PaLo'x 

Coldrydna    ^  lJ    hybrid         -  -  594 

Convolvuldcea. 
Bata'^tas 

6et&cea    A  (23    Demerara  -         .594 

IPOMtR^A 

Leiri/    £.  ZD    Ceylon       .  .       -  147 

longifblia    _AJ    Mexico        .         .       .  295 

Boraginea. 
Cynoolo'ssum 

longifldrum    ^  A     Cashmere  .  549 

Solandceee. 

FABIA^Nit 

imbricdU    fL  lJ    Chili    .         .  -21 

SOLA^NUM 

angustifdlium    •  C3    Buenos  Ayres   .  594 
uncin^Uum    P  O   -*       -  -  -  202 

ScrophtUarinea. 
Sa'lsia 

linarioldes    jmi  i_J    P  South  America     .  295 
/'^brba'scum 

taiiricum    Q)     ?  hybrid       .        -        .295 

Labidt^. 
Ortrosi^phon 

incilrvus    ^  QD    Sylhet       -       .       -  344 

Yerbenitcea. 
Fbrbb^na 

amoe'^na    ^  i^    ?  Mexico         .  .147 

Acanthdeete. 

GOLDFU'88/ii 

glomerdta    ^    O    Sylhet         >  .148 

Pblogaca'nthus 

curviflbrus    Sk  O    Sylhet         .  .208 

Tbvkbe'rgia 

aurantlaca    ^  |_J    C.  G.  H.        -       .147 

Begon^cem. 
Bboo'n/^ 

B&rkeri*    £  i_J    Mexico  -  -  148 

Sciiaminaeea:. 

CURCtTMA 

RoHCoedna    ^  (23    East  Indies  .  149 

IridiLcea. 
GELAsrNE 

aziirea    tS  lJ    South  America  .  149 

'Pat&b»6'sia 

sapphirina     ^  i )    Swan  River  .    22 

RlOIDE'LUk 

fl&mmea    A  l I    Mexico      ...  209 

Orchiddeea. 
Agaki'sia 

pulch^lla    ^  (21    Demerara     .  .  344 
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[23 
I2S 


Mexico 
Honduras 


(29 


Guatemala 
Ouatemala 


l&nKh 


Khofeea 
ioseea 


fiBASAVOtii 

gla6ca    j 
▼ai&8a    , 
Camaso^tis 

purpikrea    £    QS    East  Indies 

integ^rrimum 
RusselUdmim 

CATTLE*Yii 

AclindiVe    £  |2S    Bnuil 
Cycno^chus 

maculiita    i^  QS    La  Guayra 
CymWdium 

pendulum    jf  O    Nepal 
Cybtochi^lum 

mystaclnum    £  QS    Peru 

DBNDBO'lilUM 

Cambridgedfitim 
DeYonfcintcm    ^ 
Epidb'norum 

cepif6rine    /f  fT^    Mexico 
densiflbrum    ^U^    Mexico 

fluTnd.ceuni    /(  (2S    Bnuil 
'arldnsontdnttfi    £  |2S    Mexico 
vitelUnum    ^  (2S    Mexicj   • 
Galba'mdba 

Batiert    ^  (23    Guiana     - 
Grammatopby'llum 

multiflbrum    i^  |2S     ManiUa    - 

cinnabl[rina    ^23    Rio  Janeiro 
rubescens    £u^    ... 
Maxilul^ia 

cucuUdta    £  (23    America 

MlLTO^N/^ 

cfrodida    £  (SI    Brasil    . 
Monacha'nthus 

longifMius    j£  [23    Mexico 
rbsco-filbus    £  O    Brazil    - 


550 
550 

803 

550 
148 

551 

149 

296 

SI 

149 
551 

21 
295 
148 
148 

9AA 

VWt 

552 

81 

595 
551 

148 

81 

550 
296 


Mya'ntrus 

spinbsus    Jjt  IZQ    Braiil 
Onci'oium 

BatemanidfiMn 

Hunti^Num    ]£ 

pachyph^llum    £i 
Odomtoglo^ssum 

roaculfttum    jC  O 
Rodbiocb'z/^ 

crispa    jjS  t23    Brasil 
Saccola'^bium 

denticulhtum    Jt  TK\ 
5aty'bidm 

pustul4tum 
Zyoopb'talvm 

aAric^num 


123    Mexico 
Brazil 
Mexico 

Mexico 


Khoseea 
A   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
g  OS    Sierra  Leone 

T$  lAl    Australia 
tf   ^    Peru 

tf  ^    S.  Amer. 


Calostb'mma 

c&meum 
Fentla'ndm 

mini^ta 
Spbbke'l/^ 

cybister  Tar.  br^vis 

STBNOMB'SBOir 

laiiAlium    tf  J^    Lima 


Thybano^tus 
incricfttus 

iECBMB^A 

suavdolens 


Aiphodelhcete. 

^  lJ    Swan  River 
Bromeiwc^tf. 

^  O    Brasil 
CommeUwm, 


Spibonb'ma 

Migrans    ^  lAl    Mexico 

Tbadesca'nt/^ 

spicdta    j£  (Z]    Mexico 
tumida    ^  lAJ    Mexico 


-  344 

-  148 

-  SM 

.550 

-296 
.55S 

-  552 
-803 
-550 

.345 

.  23 

0*0 

.  346 

-  23 

.  150 

.  553 

.  23 
.  553 
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The  word  *'  cult.**  occurring  after  any  species  or  variety  indicates  tliat  there  is  an  article  on  its 

culture. 


A  List  of  new  Species  and  Varieties  of  Hardy 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  raised  in  the  Horticul. 

tural  Society*k  Gardens  in  1839  -  page  1—10 
In  1840  ....  631—610 

List  of  Part  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the 

Derby  Arboretum  ...  75 — 80 

List  of  Plants  in  the  Garden  of  Baron  Zanoii  98 
Ust  of  Plants  in  the  Borromean  Islands  241—243 
list  of  Ericas  arranged  in  Sections,  with  a 

▼lew  to  Propagation  ...  316 


List  of  Plants  geographically  arranged,  with 
Observations  upon  tne  £Iffects  produced  on 
them  by  the  Frost,  which  occurred  in 
England,  in  the  Winter  of  1837-8      -  483-^502 

Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Derby 
Arboretum  ...  523-532 

List  of  Plants  growing  against  a  Conserve. 
Chatsworth 


tive  Wall  at  ChaUworth 


574-577 


J'bies  &ib8       . 

-  568 

Jc4nthu8  m611is 

—  i>44 

itf'Inus  (orullfinsis 
A'Xwi  plic&tilis 

.295 

canadensis     . 

306.659 

itf^cer  cr^ticum 

.    45 

-  681 

cephal6nica  (now  Picea 

heteroph^llum 

-    45 

Alstroemdr/a  Peiegrina 

-  413 

cephal6nica) 

304.656 

Lobdlsj       - 

.    44 

&lba 

-  413 

DouglftsfY 

.  656 

obtusdtum 

-    44 

acutifblia 

.413 

exc§tsa 

-581 

clatanoldes 
Tfteudo-PUitanus 

.    44 

ediilis       . 

-413 

ClanbrasilAdfM 

-  601 

Hookdrif 

-413 

stricta 

-  304 

striatum 

.    44 

Ligtu 
pimda 

.  413 

fbliis  varieg^tis 

-  &4 

^conltum  ovitum    - 

-  546 

-413 

monstrdsa 

-  304 

ilctae'^a  spicdta 

-  664 

psittacina    • 

•  413 

pygmc^a 

-  304 

Adenoc&rpus  Boissidr^ 
iEchm^a  Mert^nsif     - 

.    94 

pulchfella 

-  413 

tenuif&lia 

.  304 

.  150 

Altingto(Arauc^ia)  exc§Isa  506 

Mensidw 

-  656 

suavtelens 

-  ISO 

Am&lfa  aerisinoola 

-306 

Smithfdna 

.  656 

A6rides   odor&tum       31C 

).  360. 

Amar^lli«  formoslssima 

.  346 

AblMioH  striiitum 

-    19 

514 

8olandrd{/Idra 

.  150 

vitifdiia 

-  546 

^'sculus  HippoclUtanum 
Aganlsia  pulch^Ua 

-354 

idlm^gdalus  glandulbsa 

-  167 

ilc&cia  afflnis 

-388 

-  344 

orientals 

-305 

Cyclops 
dentifera 

.388 

Agap&nthus  umbelldtus 

-582 

^nag£llis  altemifblia 

-  549 

.  547 

i4g£ricu8  camp^stris   . 
AUam&nda  cath&rtica 

-271 

cserQIea 

-  303 

diStisa 

.  388 

.236 

Andropdgon  C&lamus  aro- 

hastul&ta 

-271 

verticilUta 

-  306 

m£ticus 

-  349 

p^ndula 

-    15 

il'Uium  asureum 

-  553 

Angrai^cum  bilobum 
Anona  Cherimblia 

-552 

pulch§lla 

-  388 

Cfepa  st§rilis 

-  663 

-  653 

saligna 

-  547 

cierul§sccns     . 

-  553 

Anlh6ricum  reflexum 

.    23 

Acanthophfppium  bicolor  .  310 

caerQleura 

.  553 

Anthoxfinthum  odor&tum 

-  670 

xu 
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A'porum  indivlsum 

-  652 

lednis 

-  552 

Aquildgia  brach^cerai 

-  546 

fkr&grani 

.546 

glatica 

-  546 

pubifldra 
il'rabis  hispida 

-546 

-664 

purpiirea 

-  224 

il'rachis  hvpogie''a 
AriLlia  japmica 

-  309 

-  657 

Arauciiria  Domb^yt 

-481 

imbric&ta 

306.588 

A*tbutU8  americdna 

-  605 

^ndr4chne 

-    45 

/aurif51ia 

-    20 

i;"nedo 

-  600 

Arctostaphylos  alplna 

-  112 

nltida 

-294 

UVa  dcsi      - 

102.605 

Ardisia  §legang 

-  689 

panicuUta 

-  237 

.4rtemistV>  granat^nsis 

-    94 

daclipias  tuberbsa     - 

-    65 

Asterotrlchion  fidoldes 

-  557 

Atrapb£xi8  spinbea 
.^'triplex  ^lilimus 

-  657 

-476 

Attiilia  funlfera 

-  596 

Averrhda  Carambbla 

-  397 

Azklea  b^brida 

-271 

Indica 

-  310 

Indica  £lba 

-271 

lateritia 

-  310 

variegdta    - 

-  310 

phcsnicea    - 

-271 

proc6mben8 

-  102 

sin§nsis 

-311 

Bambfisa  arundinkcea 

-  652 

Bftnksia  Lambent 

-  306 

latif?>Iia       -       - 

-  306 

speci&sa 

-  654 

Barringtdnia  specidsa 

-  237 

B&rts/a  atpina 

.  664 

BaieUas  Aeticea 

.  20.  594 

edaiis       . 

-  594 

£eaum6ntu>  grandiflbra    -  236. 

419 

Begbnia  Blirkert         .       -  148 

macroph^lla       -  -  102 

Meters  -        .       -  148 

punctata  .  -  557 

Bentb&mia  fragtfera    .  240.  347 

Birberis  Jquifblium  -    11 

&rctica       ...  605 

faitcicul&ris         -         -    11 

ov&lis       -        -  -  605 

J?gtula  &lba  .       -  102. 667 

pendula       -  -  667 

BkqfpHtira  -       -  595 

papyrjicea         -  -  595 

BignbntVi  aequinoctiiUis       -  549 

Tweedidna        .  .  549 

ventista  -  23a  413.  689 

Billardidra  fusifdnnis         -  145 

Bfxa  Orellana  -  -  652 

Bldti'a  sectinda  .        -  551 

TankervillM!     .  -  689 

Bolbopb^llum  limb&tum     -  595 

Borbnta  serrulkta       -       -  237 

Bouv4rdtV>  angustifblia       -  343 

spl^ndens       -       -  14&  548 

triph^lla        -  146.  343.  548 

Bracbycome  t'beridifblia     -  548 

Brasavdl/i  gladca         .  345.  550 

nodbsa       -         -        -  203 

vendsa  -        -  203. 550 

Brissia    Lancedno-   viridi- 

libra    .  -  .295 

verrucbsa       -  -  295 

Brom^lia  Ananas  -  .  306 
antlqua  .  .  £06 
barbad^nsis  .  306 
coccinea  .  306 

jamaic^nsis  .  306 
xnalabfrrica  .  306 
Mertenajf  .  150 
Montserra  .  306 
Providenza      .  306 


Brom.  An.  rottinda  •  306 

rbbra         .  -  306 

Broughtbnta  adrea  •  203 

Br6«rnea  gr&ndiceps     .  >  237 

Brugm&nsMi  sanguinea  .  689 

Brunsfglsm  undulkta  -  420 

Brunsvfgta  JosephiiMV  -  475 

Burlingtdnta  c&ndida  .  SGO 

CS\&mus  Bdtane        -  -  306 

CaUntbe  discolor       .  -  595 

Calceol&ria  arachnofdea  .  555 

pinn&ta       ...  555 

plantaginea       .  -  555 

rugdsa         .         .  -  555 

Caliana  vulgaris       -  -  102 

Calostemma  c&rneum  .  345 

Camarbtis  purpbrea  -  203 

Cam§llta  jap6nica  158. 270.  306, 

307 

admir£bile      -  >  307 

filba  pldna       >  .307 

altheesflbra  -  307 

anemoneflbra  •  307 

annul&ta        .  -  307 

Chandldrit  -  611 

CoMllri        .  .611 

conchiflbra  -  307 

corondta         «  -  307 

Donklderi  -  235 

Elena     -       -  -  307 

Fanny         -  -  307 

fascicuUta  .  307 

fimbridU        .  -  235 

Gray's  Invincible  -  235 

imbric&ta       >  -  235 

Slba      -  -  235 

King         -  -  233 

Lady  Hume  -  235 

Maria  Elisabetta  -  307 

minima         -  >  307 
odorata  Hyaclnthi    307 

moldcea  tubifldra  .  307 

paradis&ica     -  -  307 

pssoniiefldra  -  611 

61ba        -  .  235 

Ranidsi       .  -  307 

rbbra  m&xima  -  307 

simplex  .  307 

Tirzi          -  .  307 

tricolor         -  -  235 

tridmphans  >  235 

variegdta        .  -611 

pldna    .  .  3(f7 

veniSsa     .  -  307 

Wo6d8i|-        -  .235 

Cand611ea  Cunningh&mt  -  168 
Cannabis  satlva,  var.  gigan- 

t^            .            .  -  609 

C&rica  Papdya      .  >  652 

Ckrya.  olivsf^rmis       -  -225 

Cary6pteris  mong61ica  -    99 

Carydta  Onltes           -  -306 

ikrens       .       -  >  306 

Oast&nea  y^sca        -  -  307 

Catas^tum  barbStum  -    22 

calldsum       ...  595 

c^rnuum          .  -    22 

comiltum      -  >  595 

deltoideum        -  -  551 

integ^rrimura       .  .  550 

purpur&scens  .  550 

viridiflbrum  .  550 

longifblium  .  22.  550 

proboscideum       .  -    22 

rbseo.61bum       -  -  550 

Rusnellrdnum  -  148 

sacc&tum         -  -  595 

spinbsum            -  -  550 

tridentdtum  var.  flori. 

btindum        >  .  595 

trdlla         .          .  -  595 

Cattldya  Acl£ndt^  .  551 

guttata       .       -  .470 

labiiLta  atrosangulnea  .  295 
M688tVr          .       -  310. 595 
Oeanbthus  azbreus       >  167. 293 

ovdtus       .       .  .293 


Cean.  p&llidiu 

-293 

papillbsus 

.  167 

thyniflbrus 

-  293 

Cedrdla  odor&ta 

-652 

Cddrus  Deod&ra 

-461 

Lib&ni 

173.665 

Centaurda  pdlchra    . 

.294 

Olraflus  Lauroc6rasu8 

418.482 

C^reiu  grandifldrus  cuU.  389. 597 

l&tinrons 

-  548 

leuc&nthus 

902.294 

Martidnttf 

-    20 

mtiltiolex 

.  293 

oxypetalua 

.  548 

senUis 

-    26 

specioslssimus   - 

-  310 

Cer6xylon  andicola 

.  482 

Chamae'ropg  h^milis    . 

481,482 

Cheil&nthes  formbsa 

.  102 

Cbeir&nthus  ftnnuus 

-    99 

Gheirostdmon  jslatano'ldes       27 

Chelbne  centrantbifblia 

.  394 

Chenppddiura  Quinba 

-  301 

Chionftnthus  virginicus 

-  181 

Chlid&\itbu8  fr&grans  . 

398.474 

Chrys&hthemum  leuc&nthe- 

mum  - 

-  554 

sinense 

-272 

Cbrysoph^llum  Caintto 

.  65t 

Ch^sis  bjraetiscens 

.552 

leVis       - 

-  552 

Ciner&ria  lankta 

-  594 

Cirrhop^etalum  aur&tum 

-  551 

picCurAtum 

-  551 

vagin^tum 

.  595 

Cistus  Futndna 

-303 

Citrus  madari^sis 

-  306 

n6bili8 

224.306 

sinensis 

.  306 

Cleisdstoma  latifblium 

-  552 

maculdsum 

.  296 

Clematis  angustifblia 

-    19 

cirrhbsa 

.  220 

/athyrifblia 
Siebdldtij      - 

.    19 

.  361 

Clebme  liltca 

-546 

Clerod^ndron  hast&tum 

-237 

paniculktum 

-  268 

phlomoldes 

-  237 

speciosissimum 

-  268 

squamiLtum 

-  268 

CIdthra  arbbrea 

294.305 

mexicina     - 

-  294 

Cli&nthus  punfceus  104. 395.  689 

Clitanthes  hamilis      - 

-    22 

latea 

-    22 

MaclegnJca 

-    22 

Coboe'^a  acuminata  . 

-147 

latea 

-  147 

macrostdma 

-  147 

scandens 

147.  295 

stipuldris 

-  294 

Cocc61oba  emargindta 

-  306 

pubescens 

.  306 

Cbcos  nucifera 

-  596 

Cieldgyne  Cummlngit 
elata 

-  595 

-  21 

ocelUta 

-    21 

trin#rvi8 

-  595 

Cqjgfia  ar&bica      - 

-  652 

occidentdlis 

-374 

Collinsia  blcolor 

-394 

grandiflbra 

-  58* 

Cbmbrdtum  purpbreum 

-  235 

Comparettia  rbsea 

-  595 

Conanthdra  Eche&ndia 

-    23 

Conferva  rivuldris 

-376 

Convolvulus  BatcUas 

-  306 

5copdrius 

-657 

C6rnus  gr&ndis 

-294 

suecica 

-  664 

Corrae'a  Harrisii      - 

-  293 

longiH6ra 

-  693 

pulchilla 

293.593 

specibsa          -  293. 593.  689 
Coryemthes  macr^ntha  310.  345 

maculkta 

.S45v 
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Cor.  spccibsa  var.  &Iba        -  345 

r  orydklis  flfivuU        -        -    19 

Cosmfelia  riibra       -  -  689 

Cotoneister  rotuodifbUa     -  i93 

denticuUta        -  -893 

Cntes^gui  aestiviiUs  -  559 

aiterescen*       .  -  559 

berierifbhM         -         -  559 

Cr&t-g£lli      •       .  354. 559 

DougTksiY  .  .  559 

flabelliLU         -  -  559 

glatica         -         •       -    11 

Lamb^ry  •  -  605 

linekriA       ...  559 

mexic^na         •  -  605 

obcordkta  -       -  605 

ovalifblia  -  -  559 

Oxyacintha         .       -  102 

p^ndula  regin«     -  363 

prunifblia         -  -  559 

puucUta       .       .       -  354 

rivuldris  .  -  559 

sangulnea       -  -  559 

unilaterdlis  -       -  559 

CremastoAt&mon  cap^nsU  -  556 

Cunntnghltmta  sinensis      -  481 

Ciipressus  lusit&nica    .  419.  656 

«emperylrens  ttrlota     -  656 

toruldea         -        .  58a  659 

Cmrciima  16nga        •  -652 

Roscoedna      -  •  149 

C6scuta  europte^a       -       -  555 

minor       -        .  -  555 

C^cas  revoliita       -  -  65S 

Cycldg3me  canesoens   .  S93.  593 

Cycndches  LoddigduV        -  360 

macul&ta         •>  -  149 

Cymbidium  cranifblium    .  295 

m^idum       .  .  149 

pendulum  .  -  295 

pub^8cen«       -  -  535 

C^nodon  D£ctylon  -  349 

CynogldMum  longifldrum  -  549 

Cyrtanthus  Smithtdnicf      .  150 

Cyrt6cera8  refl^xum  -  549 

CyrtocblluTn  bictoni^nse    -  550 

macul&tum  var.  RusseU 

idnum  .  -  345 

mystadnum        .         -    21 

UussfeW  -  -  345 

Cyst&nthe  spreng^ioides     -  594 

Cftiaus  Adkmi    -       -  289.  381 

Xabtimum  -  381.  556 

purp6reu8      •  289.  381.  556 

racemdsus  .  -  293 

■caridsus  -  -  306 

tribracteolfctus  -  •   94 

W^ldent'  .  -  104 

D&hUa  Barkdrto         -       -    20 

glabrdU  •  -  294 

Dammara  austr&Iif  •         -  304 

Delessdna  interrfipta         -  297 

Ddphlnium  chinoise  fl.  pL    546 

mesoIeCkcum         -       -  672 

Dendrbbium  limplum  -  551.  596 

s'mulum       ...  551 

Caxnbridgedfftim  -  149 

deniidum         >  -  482 

Devonidnum        -       -  551 

fimbridtum        .  -  149 

formbsum  -       -    21 

herbSiceum       -  -  551 

Pierfird/  -  -  271 

plic£tile  -  >  149 

revolOlCum  -       -  551 

tdres        .         .  .551 

vaginktum  -       •  595 

Dendrochilum  flliffirme     -  551 

Deiltz/a  corymbbsa     •  146.  605 

parriflbra  -  -  146 

undul&ta       -       •       -  605 

Dicrf  pta  discolor       -        -    22 

Dillw^nia  specidsa       >      -  201 

Dindraa  paledceum  .  551 

DioDie'a  muscfpula  -  689 

Diotcbr^a  acuIoLta      -       -  652 

Diplop^ltis  Hugdl//  •    19 


Drlmyg  Winter/      -        .690 

DnStera  rotundifblia  •  SIS 

Dr^a«  octop^tala        -       -  664 

Echeftndia  terniabra  -    S3 

Echevftrta  tecAnda   .        -  593 

Ecbiniicea  dQbia       -         .146 

heteroph^Ua       .  -  146 

Echiooc&ctui  comigera      •   86 

leuc&nthus        .  -  202 

multiplex         .  .  293 

SUpl«sl<r  .         .27 

Edw&rdsia  chi1€nsii       .    -  672 

microph^IIa       •  .  672 

JS\Kign\u  ars^ntea  -    45 

Elae''u  guinelnsis       .        -  596 

JS'mpetrum  nigrum       -    -  102 

E'pacris  campanuliLta  &lba  -  271 

impr^na  .  -271 

niv&lis  .       .        .270 

▼art&bilis  •  -       >  2^0 

Epldendrum   amphigl6ttis 

TriniUtis         -        .  55a 
bract^flcenf        -  -  551 

cepifSnne  -  -    21 

cochle&tum       -  -  552 

densifldrum  .  295.  552 

falcdtum  .  -  203 

floribdndum         .       .  552 
AiLgrans       -  •  21.  148 

^lumJLceum       .  .148 

inc6mbens  .         -  345 

inv^rsum       .       >      -    21 
lancifMium        .  .  552 

Parkinsoniawum  .  14&  203 

Slndulum  .  .  295 

tamfordt'dnam*    >       .  345 
vitelllnum    ...  345 
i^phora  pub^tcens  -  551 

Epipfa^Uum  Akerm&Dn/ 

miior  .         .  310 

Jenkinibni  .        -  597 

Utifront  -  •  548 

specibsum     ...  689 

E^ria  planicadlis  .       .  148 

JSnca  aristkta  .  -  548 

cindrea        -  -      .  103 

^legans       ...  310 

HartnSlU'        -       -      -  310 

hyemdlis  .  .271 

infl&ta  flmbrilLta  -       -  549 

LamberttViiia  rub^scens  294 

MacnaUdna      •  .  548 

mir&bilts    .  -       -  310 

Tecralix       -       .        -  102 

Thunb^rgf'a   -        -     .  310 

vikgans       ...  476 

veatlta       .  •  310. 689 

EricaAlon  Sollydntim  .  349 

Eucalyptus  panicul&ti        .  305 

resinffera  -  -305 

robllsta      -  >       -  305 

Eugdnia  nervbsa         .       -  306 

£upatbr<Mi»  odoratiMimum   45 

£uph6rbtVi  omygdaloldes    -  479 

Bridn<       -  -        .  239 

jacquintVi;/ldra      .       >  SS9 

phoenlcea       ...  240 

spl^ndens      -       -  239. 689 

Edthales  macrophf  11a         .  548 

Fabikna  imbricata         >    >    21 

PItgus  sylv&tica  .  565.  600 

sylv£tica  atropurp&rea  -  225 

sylv&ticapurpilrea       >  565 

Femanddzia  funifera    .      -    22 

JFIcus  5yc6inorus  -  601.  660 

el&atica        ...  6S2 

Fuchsia  arborgscens  -  258 

delvin^nsis       .  >  689 

Devbnia       ...  679 

er§cta        .  .       .  609 

excorticata        -  >  238 

floribdnda  mJLgna         >  609 

f&lgens  .  146i  238.  689 

globbsa  .  146.  686 

f&lgida  sup^rba  .  609 

Sandiflbra  m&xiroa     -  609 
igifblia  glegans  •  609 


FtfchsAi  muUifl6n     .       •609 

pfodula  terminiLlla       -  609 

Standiditf  .  .679 

■tylbia  connrfcua         -  609 

JVimiria  capreoliLta     -       .  303 

Oale£ndra  Ba<ier<       -       .552 

Gardoqula  mulUflbn         -    21 

G4rrya  elllptica  .       -240 

teurifbUa  -       -  .295 

Gaulthdrfa  ShdUom       .     -  568 

Oeiatomdria  longlfblla        .  606 

Gelaalne  asiHrea       .         -  149 

grandiflftra  .       -  I5U 

nQda  .  .       .  150 

puncUtta  -  -  150 

purruchuciUu       .       .150 

texina       .  •       -  150 

Genista  bracteolku    .        •  S93 

Gentiibia  v^ma       -  -  664 

g€lida       .  .       .  147 

Oesndrto  oocblelLris    -       .  202 

m61li8         .  -       .  548 

Gigantlna  conflbrta       .      -  397 

gaditkna  -  .297 

GilM  tricolor     .        .       .  394 

Gladiolus  cardioilis    .       -567 

commbnls         .  .  903 

Gledftschto  mieradmtha    -  100 

sinensis       ...  lOO 

trlac£nthos        .  .  437 

Gloxinia  caulescent  .  147 

specibsa       -         .  147.  294 

caul^scens  -  .  147 

Goldf&ssia  capltliU       .      .148 

glomer&ta  .-         .148 

Gotralobus  hispidus  -  202 

Orammatopb^Uum  muUi. 

fldrum         .  •         -    21 

GrevlUea  dObia       .  .295 

Oriinthsra  flabell&U  •  297 

Schousbcs'^  -  .  .297 
Oymn6cIadus  canadensis  -  ^ 
Habrlinthus  cearfinsis  .  150 
Hsemfinthus  toxlcirius  -  475 
Haldsia  tetf&ptera  «  -  60O 
Hardenb^rgia  digitkU      -  547. 

593 

H§dera  B»ix  .  - 102 

Heimia  salicifblia       .       -590 

Heracldvm  asp^rrimum      .    45 

gigantdum     ...  sqs 

Hibbertia  vii^ilU       -        .167 

^Tibfscus  multf fldus     .       -  343 

viol^eus       ...  689 

Wriy«       -       .         .546 

HippeSstrum  an6malum     .  346 

solandr<^^fdnim    -        -  150 

Hohenb^rgfa  strobillU»a    *  557 

Hdlcus  caespitbsus       .       .91 

Sdrgkum        .       .      •  648 

Hdrdeum  JE;gfcera«  -  349 

coelfote       -         -       .  669 

dlstichum  .  -  S12 

nbdum  •       .  673 

niidum       .       .  .  312 

trifurcktum         .         .  674 

vulg&re  n^um    .       -  673 

Hotefa  Jap6nica         .         -    19 

Hbvea  C4w       -         -       .  689 

H6ya  cambsa  .  .  686 

corikcea       ...  549 

Hydroc6tirle  vulgilris  -  313 

Hymenocallis  Harrisi«ifM  -  345 

rotdta       .  .        .345 

Hymendxys  calif6mica      •  594 

Hyphae'ne  corikcea    -        .  650 

Impdtiens  glandulfgera       .  293 

longicorau  -         .  145 

roacrocblla    ...  145 

Nolitfingere       -  -  146 

picta  .  .  19.  145 

tric6rni8        ...  145 

Fnga  HarrisM*  .  .  237 

Ipomcs'a  Batittas        -  304.  a06 

hekrii    .       .  147.  549.  604 

loiigifblia  .  -  295 

ptirga         .  -       .    ao 
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LIST  OF   PLANTS   MENTIONED 


Id.  rdbro-caerdtea 


-  -  147 
-  345 

firkgrans            -  -  150 
germ&nica  var.  nepa- 

I^nsU              .  -  345 

HQmei       .       -  -  345 

nepal^nsis          -  -  345 

reticulate    -         .  -  552 

siblrica    -         -  -  15G 

Iandn«  calatblna        -  -  476 

deflexa            -  -    SS 

Knlgbtit            .  -  U5 

J£tropha  panduraefblia  .  237 

«76ncus  conglomer&tus  -  259 

polycephalus       -  •  664 

Juniperus  commttnis  -  102 
exc<$lsa       ...  656 

phcsnfcea          -  -  656 

thurifera       .       -  -656 

virginiiina          -  -  225 

JusUc^a  curviflbra       -  .202 

Kadsdra  JKjpdnicA    .  .  658 

KennMya  gidbra       -  -  689 

Marry4tt«         .  -  689 

rubictinda    .        •  -  689 

Kleinhdfta  h6apite     -  -306 

Z>ab6rnum  bulUtum    -  -  609 

Laei"\ia  cinniOi&rina  ?  -  595 

fl&va       .          .  -    22 
rub^scens      -       »  203.  551 
sup^rba    ...  345 
LageratroB'mia  fndica  .  S3.  306 

reglna        •           .  -  306 

L&1ag«  ornate          -  >  238 

Lkrix  americiLna  rdbra  -  304 

europae'a  siblrica  -  304 

Lasi&ndra  Maximiliiina  -    20 

petioUte       *        -  -    19 

JUArus  n6bili8         -  -100 

P^nica            -  .301 

Lawr^ncia  spidite       -  .168 

Lemdnta  spect&btlis  -  593 

Lenn^a  umbelUte     -  -  557 

Lepismium  commilne  -    20 

Leptodirmis  lanceolite  .    20 

L^toslpbon  androskceus  -  394 

densifldnis         •  .  394 

Lept2>tes  bfcolor        .  .149 

Lidtris  hinHU         .  -  594 

propinqua           -  -  594 
•pidite         ...  594 

lichen  radioifdrmis  .  •  174 

I^igtistrum  chin^nse  -    45 

mcidum       .        .  .  672 

Lflium  eximiura    •  -  346 

lancifblium           -  -  449 

q>ecid8um  albiflbrum  .  203 

Llparis  WalkdrMB    .  -    21 

Liriodendron  Tulip£fera  -  600 

Uis&Dtbe  stellkte       -  -  146 

Terticill&ta         .  .202 

Lissocbflus  parvlflbrua  -  345 

LlttoT'a  geimniflbra    -  -  306 

Lobdita  discolor        .  -  556 

fgnea       -           -  .20 

multiflbra    -         -  •  146 

Lonicer/i  Pericl^inenum  •  102 
Lopdzia  line&te           -  293.  547 

X>dtus  ornithopodi6dc«  .    42 

Lubinia  atropurpiirea  -    99 

X>uplnu8  Bark^rtVe       .  -    19 

leptocirpua        -  -  546 

rivul&ris            -  .  546 

Xt^chnis  didrna          -  -  447 
Lyco^dium  complandtum  .  580 

Zysimkchia  atropurpiirea  -    99 

brach^stacby*    -  -    99 

MMia  satlva              -  -  38 

Magnblia  auricul&te    -  -  481 
conspicua               -  481.  584 

Soulangedna  -  584 

g1a(ica       -          -  -  481 
grandiflbra    .  305.  420.  600 

macroph^lla      -  .  584 

Thompaon/dna      -  .481 

tripitala       -        -  •  481 
Mahdnta  ^quifdlium  .  100.  5S9 


Mah.  fascicuUris         -  -  100 

ripens    ...  589 

fasciculdrig     •  .100 

Jkfl^lva  crispa    -         •  -    38 

mauritiina       -  -    38 

moschiita           >  .  tOl 

peruvi&na    -       •  -    38 

Mammillkria  latiflplna  -    26 

riLdians          .       -  -  658 

Mandevflla  suavtolena  -  147 

Mangl^st'a  glabrkte     -  -  202 

Maranta  arundinkcea  -  652 

Mlirica  hilrailU  var.  Ibtea  -  552 

Idtea         .          .  -  552 

Maxillilria  aromfitica  -  552 


cuculliLta 

Macl^tt 

SkXnnert 

tenuifblia 
MedtdLgo  lupillina 
Melaleuca  CqjapiiU 
ilfdlia  Aziderach 


-  148 
•  552 

-  552.  677 

.  552 

-  -  278 

-  652 

-  305 


itfelilbtus  4lba  altf aaima  -  610 
arbbrea  .  -  -16.  567 
leuc&ntha  -  >  610 

officinalis      ...    46 
Melocl^ctus  vivfpara  -  482 

ilfespilus  canarignsis  «    45 

Meyera  Hawtaynedna  -  594 
Micr68tyli8  histion&ntba  .  556 
Miltdnia  c&ndida     -  .21 

ciindida  flavescens        >  296 
Mmulus  cardin^lis     .       .408 
Monac&nthus  longifdlius    .  550 
rbseo-fiibus   -       .  iSQ.  550 
viridis     -  .  .551 

Morini  longifblia  .  .  344 
Mormddes  buccinator  .  149 
Mor6stechys  capitdta  -  -  168 
MdruB  &lba  .  -307 

cuculldte  -  -  307 

Morettidna       -  -  308 

inulticatilis     .  226.  307,  306 
papyrifera  -  -    45 

Seringeana        .  -  554 

tinctdria  -  -652 

Masa  Cavendlshit  -  -  609 
paradislaca  >         -  609 

ros&cea       .      >  -  609 

sup^rba      -  -       608 

Muscdri  botryoldes  -  -SOS 
combsum    >  -       -  303 

Myinthus  c^muus        .      -310 
spinbsus         .       •  344.  550 
Mycar&ntbes  obllqua  -  595 

Aff  rtus  Piminta     -  -  652 

NeHimbium  filbum  -  .  304 
specibsum  -  .  689 

rbbrum  .       -  304 

Nemdpbila  Inslgnis    .        .  394 
Nephrbdium  fulvum  .  361 

Nicotiana  rdstica     -  .  410 

Tabicum  -  .  .410 
Nitrdria  Schbben'  -  -  667 
NuttHllta  malvaeflbra  -  201 

^ympiise'a  cerdlea    .        .  288 
Oberonia  cyl{ndrica  •  203 

Octomiria  di&phana  -    28 

Odontogl68Sum  bictoni^nse  550 
Clowdsfi  .  -    22 

gr&nde      ...  345 
maculMum        .  -  296 

(Enothfera  biennis       -       .  555 
OMea  frkgrans  .         .359 

Olinta  capensis  ...  556 
Oncidium  altissimum  -  148 
Batemantdntim  .  .  148 
carthagin§nse  .  344.  556 
Cavendisht^num  -  550 
divariciltum       •  .310 

excav&tum       -  .22 

Harrisontdftuti;  >  550 

HunUdnum  .  344.  550 

inc6rvuni  •  -  595 

Insleayi       .  .     -  202 

Lanceanum  .  360.  408 

nubigenum  >        .  482 


One.  omithorhf  nchum  -  148 
pacbyph^lium  •  -  550 
pallidum  -  -  550 

papllio       .  .       .  202 

rambsum  -  -  550 

rbseum  -  -  148 

8tram{neum  -  .  SOS 
Oph&Iia  purpur&scens  -  549 
OpHntia  f^rox  .  -  482 

Omith6galum  umbelldtum  303 
Orob&ncne  minor  .  .  554 
Ortboslpbon  incHrrus  .  344 
Osb^cki'a  caniscens  .  -  20 
(/xalis  cren&ta         .  -  446 

genicul&te  -        .  556 

Ott5n/>  -  -  556 

tuber5sa        -  -  301 

Oxy&nthus  versicolor  .  548 
Pt^nia  Moiiian  305.  451.  481 
Pancr&tiura  Ibteum  >    22 

rotdtum       ...  345 
PantUtnus  odoratlssimus    -  306 
sylv^stris  -  .306 

Fassifldra  aliKa  -       -  236 

caeriklea  -  .  146 

edaiis       .  .       .  547 

incam&te         -  .  547 

kermeslna  .         -  236 

Moore<tna  -  -  146 

verrucffera  -       -  547 

Patersbnta  sapphirina  .  22 
Paulbwnia  imperiilUs  -  657 
P^ganum  H&ttnala  -  556 

Pentl&ndja  minidte  -  Sa  360 
Pentstbmon  argiltus  -  147 

gexit\anblde»  coccinea  -  45 
Petrea  Stepld8«<9  .  -  27 
Phacdlia  tenacetifbUa  -  394 
Phalaendpsis  am&bilis  .  310 
Pharbltis  Le&rt<  -  -549 
Philad§lphus  mexicdnus  -  293 
Phl6x  Coldrydna  -  .594 
corddta  -  .  594 

Fblogac&nthus  curviflbnis  SOS 
Phoe^nix  dactyUfera  .  650 

Photinia  semildte       -      -  671 
Physolbbium  cariniltum     -  547 
Phytedma  albiflbrum         .  225 
pulcbfellum  .       .146 

Plcea  cepha16nica  296.  568.  656 
pectin&ta  tortubsa  .  304 
Finsokpo  -    94.S96.568 

Webbiana       -  -  588 

Pimelba  inc&na       -  -    21 

nfvea  .  -    81 

Pinckndya  piibens  -  -  306 
Pingufcula  vulgaris  -  -  313 
Plnus  austrilis       ^  .549 

austrlaca  -  -  656 

Bankstdna         -  -656 

canariensis  -       -  656 

Cimbra  -  -  659 

sibirica       -  -  304 

cephal6nica  •  .  277 
ChfiUa  excelsa  ?  .304 

roicrocdrpa    .       -  304 
8er6tina         -        -  304 
Cotiltert'-  304.  550.  590.  656 
excelsa  -  "  656 

filifblia  .  .  549 

Lamberttdiui  .  -  668 
Laricio  -  -  658 

Lemon  taiux       -  .  395 

longifblia  -  -  656.  689 
macrodtrpa  -  550. 588.  590 
montlcola  .  .  656 

nepalensis  -  -  306 
nigra  -  .  432 

Pallasi/^na         .  -  656 

palHatris  •  -  549 

p&tula  -  -  304 

Pinftster  LemontditiM  .  395 
Pin&ster  variegktus  .  304 
Pinsdpo  -  -  877 

ponderbsa  '  -  904 

pumllio  .  .  656 

Sabinidiui     -    588.  590.  656 


OR   TREATED  OF  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 
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Pin.  5tr5bus  pygme^i        -  304 

sylvestris  •  -  666 

PuUcia  oflSciD^irum  •  306 

Fittdsporum  Tobira  -  305 

Fleuroth611is  pachygldgsa  .  552 

sc&bripes        -  -    22 

seritta         ...  595 

Podocirpufl  Mxifblius         -  660 

Polemdoium  caerCtleum  var. 

srandifbUum  -        -  344 

Populus  can^scens     -       .666 

fastigi&U         .  .  224 

gne^ca  -  -  231 

Portul&ca  Thellusdnti        -  343 

grandifldra  rtitila       .  343 

Potentilla  fruticfisa    •        .  664 

PbOos  digit&ta  -        .306 

PourrdtfVi  csriilea      -       -  150 

Pronkja  elegans       .         -657 

Pbldium  pomlferum  .  652 

Pt^lea  trifoliiLta       -         .45 

PJk^ai^ltenste&Dit       -     -556 

caerCklea       -       -        -  150 

P^rus  PolY&rta        -         -  605 

Bolwyllen'dita       -      -  605 

Qufercus  Br&nUi         -       .344 

Cerris       •        219. 559, 600 

fastigidta  TfridU  -  100 

heterophflla        -       -  100 

riex  -  100. 666 

paI68tri8  -  .  584 

peduDCutiLta  -  354.  665.  672 

peduncul&ta  p^ndula  -  567 

r^ia       -  -         -  344 

rf  gida  .  .344 

Bbbur       -  .       -  665 

rClbra  -.  .656 

nigdsa  -  .  101 

seasilifldra    -    354.583.668 

tinctbria  -  -  656 

vlrens  -  .100 

i{an<incu]us  kcn»       -       -  418 

RenantbJira  cocclnea,  cult.  -  203 

Rhlpidod6ndron  pUc&tilis  -  657 

Rbinftnthus  m&jor  -  664 

Rbizoctdnia  Medic&gini*  -  555 

C!rocdrum  -       -  555 

IUiizain6rpha  subterr&nea  -  173 

Rbodanthe  Mangldstt         -    45 

iShodod6ndron  Acklandi    -  481 

filbum  -  .686 

altacler^nse         -        -  237 

arbdreum  271.  305.  310.479. 

481.  594.  598.  657.  681.  686 

h^bridum    -  -  269 

eauc&icum        -  -  548 

h^bridum  -  -  548 

maximum  -         -  311 

p6nticuin  -  -  352 

albifldrum    -         -548 

Rhta  Cdtinus  -         -  514 

Bibes  nUreum  -        -    12 

glutindsum  -         -  394 

tnalykcenm       -       11.394 

nigrum  .  •    99 

petrae'^um  -         -  664 

rilbrum  -  .99 

•pecidsum  -         -    12 

Rigid^lla  fl&mmea       -  203. 345 

RobergM  Pdnea       -         -  306 

Boblnui  Psetld- Jc&cia       -    13 

Fs.  amorphaefblia        -    13 

crfspa         -  .13 

echin&ta       -        .13 

floribllnda       .      -    13 

forrnoslssima  .    13 

gracilis       .  -    13 

heterc^hflla  -    IS 

microphylla  .       -    13 

procdra       -  .13 

pyramid&lig  -    13 

sofAoriB(t\\$L  '    13 

HpecUbilia      -       -    13 

tortubsa       .  .13 

longifblia        -    13 

dQbia  .  .13 

hispida  -  -    13 


Robi  hfspu  m&Jor 

-    IS 

in^nnig 

-    13 

riibra 

-    13 

viscdsa 

-    13 

ftlba 

.    13 

Rodrigudsta  crispa     - 

28.552 

laxiflbra 

.    22 

RondelfetM  odordta 

-360 

Adsa  canlna 

-309 

multiflbra 

-309 

odoratlssima 

.  309 

aarmentlicea 

.  664 

tomentdsa 

-  108 

JTCtbus  ftrcticus 

-  168 

GunntdniM 

-  168 

Ruilba  achyranthifblia 

.  549 

austrMis 

.549 

Elegans 

.549 

parvifldra 

-  549 

R6»c\x%  acule&tui 

-476 

Saccoldbium  coinprfissum  -  149 

denticuliitum       -  -  558 

gutt&tum            -  -  360 

praemdrsum       .  .  360 

Salisbaria  adiantifblia  -  225 

S&lix  aqu&tica           -  -  102 

aurlta            .  .102 

fCisca          .  -  102 

herbdcea          .  -  102 

Salsdlafenistoldes       -  -    94 

SkWxA  blcolor           .  -  549 

fdlgens          -  -  475 

hians            -  -  549 

/formlnum       -  -  303 

leuciintha         -  .  475 

leucocifephala       •  -  475 

linaridldes]           -  .295 

longifldra          -  -  475 

patens  .      4&  284. 475 

p&tula             .  -    21 

persicif^lia           -  .  475 

phoenicca        .  •  475 

pubescens           -  .  475 

Rhgla              .  -  475 

S^ssei              .  .  475 

specibsa            -  .  475 

Sarc&nthus  oxyphillus  -  552 

p^Uidus            .  .595 

rostrdtiig          -  .  552 

Sarcocbllus  unguicuUttui  -  552 

Sat^rium  pustulktum  -  203 

Saxifriiga  umbr5ga       -  -  664 

Mrculus          -  -  664 

Schizondtus  tomentbgug  -  547 

SciWa.  ofBcin&le          -  -  303 

Sc6ttia  dent&ta          .  .237 

Sddum  Cotyledon       -  -  418 

multicadle         .  •  548 

Tillbsum           .  -  664 

Atemperrlvum  yarieg&tum>!68l 

5endcio  Heritidrt       .  .594 

Shepherdia  canad^ngia  -    45 

SldsL  AbHtOon           -  -    38 

vitifblia            ^  .  546 

Sildnerggia             .  >    68 

l^nningia  velutlna  >  294 

Youngeana           •  -  294 

5Uyrfncbium  majjile  -  557 

SoIandragutUU       -  .27 

5ol&num  angustifblium  -  594 

macr&nthum       .  .  594 

tuberbgum       -       859. 304 

uncin^llum        -  -  208 

S6Ily0  angugtifblia  -  145 

heteroph^lla       -  -  145 

line&ris        .  -  19.145 

5o;t)Aora  jap6nica  p^ndula  -  657 

Morbus  aucup^ria       -  -  102 

Spar&xis  grandiflbra  -  257 

tricolor       -        -  -  257 

5p&rtiura  sthn€nse       -  -  481 

SpeckUntd  obovdta       -  •    22 

Spirs'a  barbdta         •  -    19 

flssa  -  593 

laxiflbra            -  -  202 

Lindleynfia         -  -  547 

rotundifblia        -  -  547 


Spit,  jorbifblia       .  -  547 

vacciniiflbra        -  .800 

vacciniifblia        .  -  547 

Spir&nthea  lindley^M  -  557 
Spirondma  fr&grang  •  346.  553 
Sprekdlia  cybister  var.  br%. 

Tig          -  -346 

formogisgima       -  .398 

Slatica             -  -  592 

bpea  gray&olena  •  551 

ingignis           .  -  174 

Martiana          -  -551 

gaccita            -  .  551 

5titice  arbbrea           >  -  606 

Stenomgggon  iatlfblium  -  346 

Stephanbtig  foUiculkrb  -  360 

Stercaiia  platenifbUa  -  885 

Stdvto  breviaristfcta  -  894 

Stranvae^ia  glauc^gceng  -    11 

Strelittia^Ancea  -  -  237 
Stromatogphfe''ria  mtlUicepa  390 

5t^rax  ofiictn&le         -  -303 

Tacthnia  pinnatistlpula  -  236 

Tanacdtuxn  longifblium  •>  344 

7I1XUS  baocita          .  -  659 

flutigi&U    -  .656 

canad6ngjt          -  -  660 

montllna          -  .  659 

nucffera         -  -660 

Tictona  grfindig  .  .652 
Tennin&Tia  angustifblia  306. 652 

Tetracarpee^a  tagin&nnica  -  168 
Tetramdrium     odoraUggi- 

mum  ...  574 

Thahctrum  cuItriLtum  -  343 

Theophr&gta  americ&na  •  306 

ThunMrgtVi  al&ta       -  .148 

aurantlaca          -  .  147 

frandiflbra       -  .361 

lawtaynedfia      .  .  594 

Thyganbtua  intricfctua  -    23 

Tllia  americlLna        .  .100 

europaeV  grandifblia  >  100 

Till&ndgja  diantbolda  -  306 

Tofigldta  paKistris       .  .664 

Torrdya  taxifblia       .  .658 

Trad^dlntia  iridegceng  -  346 

gpic&ta          .  .23 

tamida              .  .553 

Trevirkna  coccinea       .  •  548 

Trientlllig  europae^a  .  664 

TrifbUum  involucrdtum  '.  547 

macrocalyx        >  >  168 

procHmbeng       .  .  278 

Trigonldium  ringeng  >  551 

Triptilion  gpinbsum  .  548 

rrlticum  gatlvum  .    38 

Tropae'oluxn  tricolbrum  >  311 
tuberbsum        .       271.446 
ITIex  europae'a        -     102. 481 

strfctug              -  .481 
I/'lmus  camp^gtria      .    44.  473 

&lba       .  -    44 

acutifblia  -    44 

gtricta    -  -    44 

Tlreng    .  .44 

viminlLlig  .    44 

miva              -  -  231 

zWorz,          -       -  -  473 

mdjor     .  -    44 

pendula    .  .44 

T^geta        -  -    44 
montkna  -       -        44. 600 

criapa          .  >    44 

faatigiAta       -  -    44 

mftjor          •  "44 

minor           .  -    44 

pgndula        .  -    44 

rugbaa       *  -44 

auberbsa            >  .  473 

▼ulg&rig        -  -    44 
fbliig  varieg&tia    44 

&Iba       -  .44 

Taccfnium  humifilgum  .  268 

Imrkyt            -  .168 

MyrUIlua            -  -  102 

A^iipua           .  >  594 
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Vall5ta_purpilrea       -  -  475 

Fdnda  Roxbiirghfi       -  -310 

tdres  -  .  360. 551 

Fetb&acvan  tadricum  -  295 

Ferbdna  amoe'na       -  -  147 

MeUndrea  -         -  .  361 

tenetioides       -  -  147 


Vict&rurrdgia 

.566 

floca  miijor 

-479 

riola  flavicornis 

-672 

canlna 

-672 

ntex  A'gttVA  c&stU8 

-    99 

WisUn'a  Consequ&na 

-  686 

sinensis 

-  311 

Vtfcca  gloridsa          -  -  101 

Z&raia  angustifblia  .    20 
ptingens       -       -   306.365 

Zidr/a  levijiLU      -  .  546 

Zingiber  offlcin&lis  .  652 

Zixyphus  nq[Mil6nsi8     -  .  306 

ZygopeUlum  aflrictoum  -  550 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Apples :  — 

Adam's  Pearmiun  -  264 
Annat  Scarlet  -  -  175 
Boston  Russet  -  -  264 
Braddick*s  Nonpareil  -  264 
Downton  Pippin  -  410 

Dutch  Mignonne  .  264 
Forman*8  Crew  -  264 

Fulwood  -  -  271 

Herefordshire       Pear. 

m«Q       -  -  264 

Hughes*s  Golden  Pippin  264 
King  Pippin  -  -  264 
Maclean's  Favourite  -  410 
Margil  •  -  264 

Nonpareil  -  -  271 

Old  Golden  Pippin  864.  271. 

410 
Old  Nonpareil  -  964 
Orange  Blenheim  -  271 
Oslin       .  .         .  264 

Pomme-roy       -  -  271 

Red  Cluster  -  -  271 
Ribston  Pippin  61.  S&i.  271. 

278 
Spencer  Pippin  -  271 

Sudbury  Beauty  -  410 

Summer  Golden  Pippin  264 
Sweeney  Nonpareil  -  264 
Winter  Redstreak  -  271 
Yorkshire  Green         -  271 

Apricots :  — 

Breda  .  -  264 

Brussels  -         61. 278 

Early  Red        -  -  264 

Hemskirke  -       -  264 

Large  Peach  -  -  264 
Large  Red       -  -264 

Moorpark  61.261278.280. 

876 
Turkey       .        -        -  264 

Cherries :  ^ 

BeUe  de  Choisy  .  -  264 
Bigarreau        -  -  520 

Black  Eagle  264.  375.  462. 

520 
Black  Tartarian  -  264 

Downton       •  -  264 

Early  Purple  Guigne  .  264 
Elton  -  -  264.375 
Kentish  .  -  520 

May  Duke         -  -520 

Morello       >         .       .  582 

Dates  -  -  -  649 

Figs  -  -       .  582 

Nerii,  cuU.        -  .  468 

Gooseberries :  — 

Crompton*8       Sheba 
Queen  -  -  264 


Gooseberries :  — 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage  264 
Taylor's  Bright  Venus  264 
Grapes,  cuU.  -  89. 435.  596.  613 
Abbee  -  -  469 

Black  Damascus  .  571 

Black  Esperione  -  176 

Black  Frontignan  265.  176 
Black  Hamburg  -    61.  101. 

265.570 
Black  Lombardy  .  61.  265 
Black  Morocco  •  -  265 
Black  Muscadel  -  107 

Black  Prince  -  107.  176 
Black  Raisin  -  107.265 
Black  Tripoli  -  .  571 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  61.  265 
Charlesworth  Tokay  -  411 
Grizzly  Frontignac  -  265 
New  Black  Cluster  -  411 
01daker*8    West's    St 

Peter's  -  -  107 

Purple  Constantia  265.570 
Stillwell's  Sweetwater  -  571 
Syrian  -  -  571 

Tokay  -  -  265 

West^s  St.  Peter's  266.571 
White  Constantia  -  570 
White  Frontignan  265.  570 
White  Muscadine  •  176 
White  Muscat  176. 265.  411. 

570 
White  Portugal  .  571 

White  Raisin  -  -  266 
White  Sweetwater  265.  570 
Wortiey  HaU       -       -  107 

Melons,  cult,  .  -  904 

Egyptian  Green  Flesh   422. 

424 
Ispahan        -  422. 468 

Kew  Cantaloup  -  .  424 
King's  Favourite  -  424 
Old  Scarlet  Flesh  .  422 
Romana  -  -  423 

Mulberry  .  -  566 

Milsa.    See  Plantain. 

Nectarines :  — 
Iraperatrice 
Violette  hAtivc 

Orange 

Peach,  cult. 
Bellegardc 
Gallande 
New  variety 

Pears:  — 

Althorp  Crassane 
Autumn  Bergamot    . . 
Bergaraotte  de  P&ques   402 
Beurr§  de  Flandres    .    266 


-401 

-  .  266 
224.  268.660 

-  399 
.  266 

-  266 

-  -  312 


412 
390.411 


Pears :  — 

Beurr§  de  Noirchain  -  266 
Beurri  Ranee  -  271 

Bringewood  -  -  406 
Broom  Park  .  -  408 
Brougham        -  -  406 

Brown  Beurrg  .  402.411 
Cardillac  .  .  174 

Chaumontel  •  -  402 
Colmar  .  .402 

Crassane  .       402. 411 

Croft  Castle  -  -  408 
Double  fleur  -  -  174 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me 

174.  616 
Dunmore  .  -408 

Eyewood       -  -406 

Incomparable  Beurrfe  .  266 
Jargonelle  -  390.402.411 
March  Bergamot  .  406 
Moccas  -  -  .  408 
Monarch  -  .  406 

Monsieur  le  Cur£  .  410 
Oakley  Park  Bergamot  406 
Pengethley       -  .408 

Poire  de  Cleon  -  410 

St.  Germain  >  -  408 
St.  Lezin         -  -  410 

Summer  Bergamot  -  390 
Swan's  Egg  .  -  390 
Uvedale's  St  Germain  .  410 
Van    Mons    Leon    le 

Clerc        .  174. 616 

Windsor  .  .390 

Pines:  — 

Pommerail       .  -  609 

Queen       •       -      .    -  129 

Plantain :  — 

Dacca  -  •  175 

Plums :  — 

Denyer's  Victoria  •  266 
Dunmore  -        -  408 

Green  Gage  •  .266 
Imp§ratrice  -    61.  278 

Reine  Claude         -        266 

Pumpkin       ...  670 

Strawberries :  — 

Alpine,  cuU.  .  89. 609 
American  Scarlet  -  266 
Black  Roseberry  -  266 

Coul  late  Scarlet  -  266 
Elton's  Seedling  -  -  296 
Gamstone  Scarlet  -  266 
Grove  End  Scarlet  86&  470 
Keen's  Seedling,  ctdt.  469. 
Owf .  oU9. 
Kew  Fine  -         .  582 

Myatt's  Pine  -  296.  302.  411 
Swalnston  Seedling      •  609 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  cuU.  259 
Asparagus  -  -  -  156 
Beet       -       -  -         .666 

Borecole       -  -  -296 

Broccoli  -  .       .    41 

Brussels  Sprouta  -  57,  461 


Caper,  cult.       -        *        •46 

Carrot  •  47.  cult.  207.  302 

Early  Dutch  Horn       .  461 

White,  culL  •       -  209 

Wild         -       .  .896 


Celery  : — 

Seymour's  White,  cult.    91 

Turnip-rooted  .  £96 

Chicory,  cult.      .       -       >    90 

Gourd       -  -  -296 

Mushrooms  *  271.  cult.  371.  420 
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Onioni:—         -        .437.650 

Potato       .        .         -  (i6S 

Turkey,  euU.        -       .  i!07 

Feu  -433 

Potato,ccfAL  210.  £77, 278.  S46. 37& 

cult,  390.  cvtf .  395.  euU.  415 


PoUtoM : « 

Rohan 

-    9B 

Sweet 

.S96 

Wild       - 

•S89 

Scotch  Kale 

-    57 

ShaUot       - 

.896 

&>iiMich  ...  437 

iTufflct  •  .  4i|0 

Turnips,  eulL  -       •  47S 

Roughead*!  Swedid)    .    48 

YeUoif  Dutch      -       -  104 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS- 


Oorer:  — 

Bokhara  .  4a  101.  670 

Black  nonsuch  .  278 

yellow        .         .        .278 

fi6rdeum  dUtichum  .  S\^ 

nbdum         .  673 


ll&rd.  TuJgkre    - 
nUdum 
triflircituin 
Indian  Corn 
Madder 
Mddia  MUva 


674 

ireUIfttua  arbdreft     .  567.  6ia 

673 

670 

674 

officin&lif        .           -    46 

670 

TVIticum  sativum   .          .38 

649 

Wheat,  new  kinds  of        .    38 

38 

LIST 

OF  HORTICULTURAL,   BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire  Hort.  -  686 

AndoTer.Hort.  .  -  -  680 
Barrowford  Pink  Show  .  681 
Bath  Royal  Hort.  and  Bot.  682 
Bath  Hort.  -  .  -  683 
Beeston  and  Chiiwell  Flower 

Show         -  -  -  682 

Berks  Royal  Hort  :  .676 

Biggleswade  Hort  >  676 

Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia 

Exhibition  -  -684 

Birmingham      Gooseberry 

and  Flower  Show  *  684 

Brechin  Hort        -  -  688 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Dahlia 

Show  -  .  .683 

Borton-upon-Trcnt  Hort  683 
Caledonian  Hort'  >  686 

Cambridge  FlorisU*  Soc.  -  676 
Cambridge  Annual  Dahlia 

Show  -  -         -  676 

Cambridge  Hort.  -  >  676 
Cheltenham  Hort.  and  Flor.  680 
Chester  Fior.  and  Hort  -  676 
Chesterfield        Gooseberry 

Show         -  -  -  678 

Cirencester  Hort  -  -680 
Cirencester  Hort  Assoda- 

tion  -  -  -  680 

Clackmannanshire  Hort  -  686 
Cornwall  Royal  Hort  .  676 
Coventry  Hort.       -  -  684 

Croydon  Dahlia  Show  >  684 
Derby  Gooseberry  Show  >  678 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal 

Hort.        -  -  -  678 

Doncaster  Hort.  -  .684 
Dover  Hort  -  .  .  681 
Duroflries    and     Galloway 

Hort  ....  686 
Dundee  Flor.  and  Hort  .  688 
East  Surrey  Florists*  Soc.  -  687 
Eltham  Hort.  and  Flor.  .  681 
Exeter  Hort.  •  .  -680 
Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  Ex. 

hibition  .  -  .680 
Falkirk  Hort.        -  -  689 

Felton  Flor.       -       .;       -  688 

1840.   Dec 


Fete  Champ4tre  in  the  Bel- 

fast  Bot  Gard.  .  .690 
Fife  Hort  and  Flor.  .  687 

Forres  and  Nairn  Hort.  -  688 
Gateshead  Ancient  Florists* 

Society  ...  680 
Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort  f\S& 
Grantham  Carnation  Show  68^ 
Guernsey  Hort         -  .  685 

Hampstead  Flor.  -  .  Gb8 
HanU  Hort.       -  .680 

Hartwell  Gooseberry  Show  676 
Heath  l\ilip  Show  -  681 

Herts  Hort  .  -  .680 
Hexham  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  682 
Hinckley  Hort  and  Flor.  .  682 
Homcastle  Flor.  and  Hort.  682 
Huntingdonshire  Hort  .  681 
Ipswich  Flor.  .  .684 

Jersey  Agric.  and  Hort.  .  685 
Kelso  Hort  ...  689 
Kennoway  Flor.  and  Hort.  687 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Flor. 

and  Hort.  .  .  -  681 
Kilkenny  Hort.       .  .690 

Kilmadock  and  Kincardine 

in  Monteith  Cottage;  and 

Farm  Garden       .  .687 

Kingston  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  684 
Ldcestershire     Flor.    and 

Hort.         .  .  .682 

I^n  Hort.  ...  682 
Maidstone  Hort.  -  -  681 
Market  Drayton  Hort.  and 

Flor/  .  .  .682 

Melbourne  Flor.  and  Hort.  682 
Melbourne  Gooseberry  Show  682 
Metropolitan  Soc.  of  Florists  682 
Middleton  Tulip  Show  .  682 
Middleton  Gooseberry  Show  682 
Newcastle  Bot  and  Hort  .  682 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hort  682 
Northwich  Flor.  and  Hort  676 
Norwich  Dahlia  Show  .  682 
Nottingham  Flor.  and  Hort  682 
Old    iienton      Gocselwrry 

Show  ...  682 
Oxfordshire  Hort  >  682 

a 


Pitlessie  Hort.       .  .688 

Pittville  Hort.  Assoc.  .  680 
Redford  and  Bawtry  Hort  •  682 
Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  690 
Royal  Perthshire  Hort  .  688 
Salop  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  688 
Sandbach  Flor.  and  Hort  .  676 
Sheffield  Hort         .  .684 

Sheffield  Class  Dahlia  Show  684 
Sheffield  Tulip  Show  .  684 

Sheffield  Pink  Show  .  684 

South  Essex  Hort.  -  .680 
South  London  Hort.  .  682 

South  Walworth  Amateur 

Flor.        .  .  .688 

St.  Andrew'sHort.  and  Flor.  688 
SUffbrd  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  683 
Stamford  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  688 
Stirling  Hort.  •  .  690 

St  Neot's  Hort  -       .681 

Stockport     Annual    Tulip 

Show  •  .  .  676 

Stowroarket  Hort.  Soc.  -  684 
Sunderland  Flor.  and  Hort  680 
Trecan  Cottage-Gardening  677 
Uttoxeter  Hort  and  Fior.  .  684 
Vale  of  Evesham  Hort  and 

Flor.  -  .  .684 

Wakefield  Flor.  .       .684 

Wallington  Pink  Show  .  684 
Warrington  Tulip  and  Hort.  681 
West  Kent  Pmk  -  .681 
West     London     Amateur 

Dahlia       -         -  .688 

West  Renfrewshire  Hort.  .  689 
Whitefield  Pansy  Show  .  682 
Whitehaven  Flor.  and  Hort  678 
Wilts  Hort.  -  .  .684 
Winchester  Pansy  Show  .  680 
Winchester  Auricula  Show  680 
Wingham  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  681 
Wolverhami>ton  Hort.  .  684 
Wolverhampton  Tulip  Show  684 
Worcestershire  Hort  .  684 
Wrexham  Hort  .  -  685 
York  Hort.      .       .  .684 

York  Hort  Exhibition  •  6S4 
York  Amateur  Flor.  .  684 
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LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 

ivnIon'ciiHie 

'\.n  Hou>e 

Eallniton  Puk 

-  Sn    »T6e  P«l 
■  IW    KenMnn 

■  as.  61B    KcnwoEl 


Belftit  .  3S3.  481. 


Edlnbur^    -  17S,  1 
CJugow  -  90.  it?. : 


St'.  ?«5?Siui-gl 
Tt[iiitir  CoUege 

BrcretMi      - ' 
Btornlcr  Hill      - 
Bunhki  Home 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 
Art.  I.  Report  on  the  neuo  Species  and  Varieties  of  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  since  the 
last  Reporty  made  in  October ^  1838,  and  published  in  the  ^*  Gardener* s 
Magazine"  vol.  xiv.  p.  581.  Drawn  up  for  the  *'  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine "  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum,  by  Permis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

iRANUNCULA^cEiE,  —  Clematis  grata  Wall.  This  species  was 
raised  from  Himalayan  seeds  presented,  to  the  Society  by  Dr. 
Royle ;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  a  free  grower,  flowering  in  Oc- 
tober. The  flowers  are  small,  like  those  of  C.  virgini&na,  to 
which  it  seems  nearly  related,  but  with  much  smaller  leaves.  It 
was  received  by  the  Society  under  the  name  of  C  nepal6nsis,  but 
upon  flowering  it  proved  to  be  C.  grata  of  Dr.  Wallich  ;  C.  ne- 
pal6nsis  being  one  of  those  species  which,  like  C.  montana  WalLy 
flower  in  May.     It  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Clematis  [cirrhbsa']  jpolymjorpha  Lodd.  This  is,  I  think, 
only  a  large,  but  very  distinct,  variety  of  Clematis  calycina  Ait,^ 
with  large  spotted  flowers,  and  foliage  double  the  size.  It  is 
probably  the  true  Clematis  bale^rica  of  Persoon,  as  one  of  the 
plants  in  the  Society's  collection  was  received  from  the  Hon.  W. 
Fox  Strangways  as  the  true  C  balekrica.  The  specific  name 
balearica  is  often  applied  to  C  flammula  rotundifolia,  which  is 
the  same  as  C.  fragrans,  the  subevergreen  variety  of  C.  flam- 
mula. 

Clematis  Hendersbmi  Chandler.  This  beautiful  hardy  creeper 
should  be  in  every  collection,  and  trained  on  every  suburbaa 
cottage,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus,  with 
large  bright  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  profusion 
from  June  to  September.  It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  raised  be- 
tween C.  integrifolia  and  C  Viticella,  but  it  is  decidedly  ligneous. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  F.H.S.,  Pine-apple  Place. 
The  plants  in  the  Society's  collection  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

Clematis  {campaniflbra']  parviflbra  Dec.  The  Society  is  in- 
debted to  the  late  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen  for  this  ?  species. 
It  is  very  nearly  related  to  C  campaniflora  Arb*  Brit,  p.  242., 
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but  has  flowers  only  one  half  the  size,  and  the  plant  is  of  slen- 
derer growth ;  but  the  -colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  plant  in  other 
respects  is  nearly  the  same,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
C.  campaniflora. 

The  following  prove  to  be  the  same  as  Clematis  campani- 
flora Arb.  Brit^  viz,  C  viornbides  Schrader  and  C.  Viticella  bac- 
cata  Dec. 

BERBERACE^.^-'-'Revherh  [?  ib^rica']  glaica  Booth.  This  is 
a  distinct  but  rather  slender  plant,  with  small  but  very  glaucous 
leaves,  and  is  nearly  related  to  B.  ib^rica.  It  wis  received  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  but  it  is  in  other  collections  under 
the  false  name  of  B.  /licifolia ;  but  the  true  B.  2licif61ia  of  Forst. 
is  the  same  as  the  B.  heteroph^lla  of  Juss.,  a  plant  found  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  while  the  present  plant  is  probably  from 
the  Altai  or  Caucasus. 

Berber  is  carolinidna  Nutt.  This  is  only  a  variety  of  B. 
canadensis  (or  rather  of  B.  vulgaris),  with  long  narrow  leaves ; 
and,  as  a  variety  of  the  common  berberry,  is  very  distinct  and 
rather  singular. 

B^rberis  [vulgaris']  pi^ovincidlis  Schrader.  This  ?  species  has 
dark  brown  shoots,  with  few  spines,  red  fruit,  and  rather  shining 
leaves,  which  are  retained  longer  than  on  most  of  the  varieties  of 
B,  vulgaris.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  intermediate  between  B*  vul- 
gilris  and  J9.  sinensis,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  rather  distinct 
variety  of  B,  vulgslris.  The  plant  was  received  from  the  late 
M-  Fischer  of  Gbttiugen,  as  the  true  B.  provincialis ;  that 
generally  sold  in  nurseries  for  B.  provincialis  not  being  different 
from  B.  vulgaris. 

Berberis  [vulgdris']  lucida  Schrader.  This  is  only  the  common 
Berberis  vulgaris,  with  rather  larger  and  brighter  leaves. 

Berberis  {mlgdris}  emargindta  Willd.,  Arb.  Brt.  p.  303.  This 
is  only  a  rather  strong-growing  variety  of  B.  vulgaris,  but  not 
very  distinct.     It  was  received  from  M.  Fischer  of  Gbttingen. 

Berberis  [vulgaris']  spathuldta  Schrader.  This  also  is  only  a 
very  slight  variety  of  B,  vulgaris. 

^CERA^CEiE. —  A^cer  [eriocdrpd]  PdiAa.  Booth,  This  is  only  a 
variety  of  A.  erioc&rpa,  with  the  leaves  a  little  more  divided,  and 
the  upper  surface  wrinkled  like  some  of  the  pavias,  which  I  sup- 
pose induced  Messrs.  Booth  to  give  this  variety  of  (Sir  Charles 
Wager's)  maple  so  absurd  a  name. 

AV^  [campestre]  taiirica  Dr.  Fischer.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  endless  varieties  of  A^cer  campestre,  with  less  divided  and 
larger  leaves,  but  decidedly  only  a  variety  of  the  common  maple. 

^HAMNA^CE^.  —  Ceanbthus  thyrsifhrus  .  Lindl.  This  hand- 
some species  is  very  distinct  from  C.  azureus.  It  has  much 
smaller  and  rounder  leaves,  and  rather  flat  panicles  of  bright 
bhie  flowers.     It  is  the  C.  ovatus  cyaneus  of  the  Continental  col- 
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lections,  and  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Messrs,  Baumann. 

LsGUMiNO^s^.^^SoiphbrB,  heptapht/lla  Bentham.  A  small- 
flowering  species,  probably  from  China,  which  has  proved  quite 
hardy,  but  of  little  beauty.     It  flowers  in  October. 

Genista  tinctbria  Jiore  pleno.  This  pretty  double-flowered 
variety  of  the  common  dyer's  broom  was  received  from  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom. 

Eysenh&rdiis,  amorpholdes  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscell.  BS.  1839, 
H.  et  B.,  vol.  vi.  t.  592.,  Don's  Mill.  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  A  very 
curioirs  and  ornamental  plant  raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  G.  P.  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  It  is 
hardy,  and  resembles  a  small-leaved  species  of  Amorpha,  with 
numerous  spikes  of  small  flowers. 

^os A^cBA. -^  Spir^ip^a  SLdiantifolia  is  the  same  as  S.  t^ccinii- 
folia  Don. 

Spiree^a  laxi/lora  Lindl.,  Bot  Reg.  Miscell.  89.  1839.  This 
species  very  much  resembles  in  foliage  and  habit  S»  vacciniif61ia 
I)ec.i  but  has  rather  large  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It 
was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds,  presented  by 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  from  the  North  of  India. 

Spine^a.  cuneifblia  Wall.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscell.  87.  1839.  This 
is  the  same  as  those  sold  in  the  nurseries  about  London  under 
the  following  names :  —  S.  argentea,  S.  ni^tans,  and  S.  canescens. 
The  first  name  (argentea)  belongs  to  a  plant  from  New  Granada, 
H.  et  B.  vol.  vi.  t.  562^^  not  yet  introduced ;  the  others  are  names 
applied  by  different  authors.  S.  cuneifolia  is  quite  hardy,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  North  of  India. 

Spine^a  Undleyana  Wall.  This  fine  species  belongs  to  the 
section  Sorbdria,  with  large  pinnate  and  finely  serrated  leaves. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  a  great  addition  to  this  beautiful  family  of 
shrubs.  Raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  received 
from  Dr.  Royle. 

Cratiegns  \spathtddta']  gedrgica  Lodd.  (not  of  Douglas).  This 
is  certainly  distinct  from  C.  microcarpa  Lindl.,  which  is  C.  spa- 
thulata  Arb.  Brit.,  but  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  that  species, 
with  the  leaves  five-Iobed,  on  longer  footstalks,  and  rather 
smaller,  while  those  of  C.  microcarpa  are  mostly  three-lobed, 
and  broader.  C  microcarpa  and  this  variety  were  the  only 
Cratae^gi  killed  in  the  Society's  very  extensive  collection  by  the 
winter  of  1837-8. 

OratiB^gus  pectindta  of  some  collections  is  the  same  as  C.  coc- 
tinea  corlllina  Arh  Brit. 

Cratce'gusfUsca  Jacq.  Plants  were  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Baron  Jacquin,  under  the  above  name;  they  have  large 
prominent  buds  and  cut  leaves,  like  C.  nigra  or  C  purpurea. 

Cotoneister  [(r)  huxifolia']  margindta  Lindl.    This  pretty  plant 
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comes  nearest  to  C.  £uxif&lia»  with  rather  larger  leaves,  which' 
are  covered  thickly  on  the  under  side  and  margin  with  a  dense 
white  tomentum.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds,  sent  to 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Falconer,  from  the  Saharunpore  Botanic 
Garden. 

Cotone&ster  denticiddta  H.  et  B.  vol.  vi.  t.  556*  This  distmct 
species  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  M*  Hartweg,  the 
Society's  collector  in  Mexico ;  and,  as  the  Society  has  distributed 
a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  it  will 
soon  become  common.  It  is  probably  not  so  hardy  as  the  other 
species  of  Cotoneaster,  not  one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  winter 
of  1837-8  in  the  Society's  garden. 

Philadelpha^ceje.  —  DeutTAdi  corymbosa  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg. 
Miscell.  No.  49.  1839.  This  I  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last 
year  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  582.)  under  the  name  of  D.  canescens  Sieboldti 
but,  when  the  plants  flowered  in  the  Society's  collection,  ihey 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  D.  corymbosa  Royle^  figured  in  Royle's 
Illustrations,  plate  46.  fig.  2. 

Grossula^ce-e. —  Ribes  iGrossuldria']  himalayhnuum  Royle. 
This  was  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr. 
Royle,  and  seems  hardly  different  from  the  22.  Grossularia. 

jSAXiFRA^GE-ae.  —  Hydr&ngea  altissima  Wall.  This  curious 
ispecies  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  sent 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  the  superintendant  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Comp. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore ;  but  the  plants  are  too  small 
at  present  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  record  its  introduction. 

Capri FOLiA^CE-ffi  §  Lonice^rje-^. — LoniceraLedebo&rii  Eschsch. 
This  very  distinct  species  comes  nearest  to  the  L.  involucrata,. 
but  is  quite  distinct ;  it  has  much  smaller  leaves,  and  yellower 
flowers.     The  plant  was  received  from  Messrs.  Booth. 

Caprifblium  [sempertnrens)  Brtkmii,  This  is  a  fine  variety 
of  the  trumpet  honeysuckle  raised  by  Messrs.  Brown  of  Slough, 
and  which,  I  think,  should  bear  their  name,  as  indicating  the 
placie  of  its  origin.  It  has  larger  and  rather  brighter  flowers 
than  the  common  one,  and,  as  a  variety,  is  a  great  acquisition. 

jErica^ce-e.  —  Andromeda.  DrummdndWi  Hooker,  This  dis- 
tinct species  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  rather  a  slender-growing  plant,  with  the  young 
leaves  covered,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  with  a  scurf  like 
those  of  an  Eledkgnws, 

A^rbtdus  specibsa  Dickson.  This  beautiful  species  has  long, 
lanceolate,  finely  serrated  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side, 
and  bright  green  on  the  upper.  It  will  probably  form  a  large 
bush,  or  small  tree.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
from  seeds,  presented  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  collected 
in  Mexico. 

Pemettya,  Cummingii    Lodd.      This  is  nearly  related  to  P. 
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tnucronata,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  larger,  less 
serrated,  and  more  ovate  leaves.  It  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

SoLANA^CEifi.  —  \»ycium  rigidum  Booth.  This  very  distinct 
species  has  rather  long  linear  leaves  and  stiff  shoots,  resembling 
L.  afrum  in  having  its  glaucous  appearance.  It  is  probably  a 
native  of  China  or  the  North  of  India,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 

^UEAGNA^CE^. — ^kcignus  paroifoUa  Royle*  This  was  raised 
from  seeds  for  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Royle,  who 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  so  many  fine  plants  from  the 
North  of  India.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  small  round  leaves, 
and  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Dr.  Royle's 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  the  Flora  ofNortheim  India^  t  81.  fig.  1. 

YiUs&gnus  {hortensis']  song&rica  Fisch.  This  is  only  a  variety 
of  -E.  hortensis.     It  was  received  from  Dr.  Fischer. 

(/LMA^CEiE.  —  Planers,  ulmifolia  Baumann,  Planers  Gme- 
line  Arb.  Brit.  This  seems  only  a  dwarf  variety  of  P.  Ri- 
chdrdfi,  but  rather  distinct;  at  all  events  it  is  as  distinct  as  many 
of  the  kinds  of  UXmvLS  which  are  recorded  in  books  as  distinct 
species.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  P.  aqudtica,  which  is  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  P.  Gm^lint  in  Arb.  Brit. 

.Setula^ce^. — Philippodindron  hetuloides.  This  is  the  B^tula 
b611a  of  Messrs.  Booth,  and  of  other  Continental  collections,  and 
is  the  plant  which  so  much  noise  was  made  about  at  Paris  two 
years  ago,  ^*  it  being  then  named  to  compliment  their  citizen 
king,"  and  having  there  just  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Birch,  but  the  plant  is  not  hardy,  being  destroyed  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost. 

Coryla^ce^.  —  Quercus  falkenbergSnsis  Booth,  Arb.  Brit, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1926.  This  appears  to  be  only  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Q.  sessiliflora,  with  rather  narrower  leaves ;  and,  like  some  of 
the  other  varieties  it  retains  its  leaves  longer,  and  in  mild 
winters  would  no  doubt  become  subevergreen.  This  is  one  of 
the  so-called  distinct  species  introduced  to  the  Woburn  collec- 
tion about  two  years  back.  The  plant  in  the  Society's  collection 
was  presented  by  Messrs.  Booth. 

Cdrpintis  Carpinizza  Jacquin.  This  is  rather  a  distinct  and 
curious  spreading  plant,  resembling  C  ^^tulus,  but  with  the 
leaves  more  pointed,  and  numerous  small  shoots ;  and  is  said  to 
be  better  adapted  for  making  hedges  than  the  common  hornbeam, 
and  particularly  dwarf  ones.  It  was  received  from  Dr.  Fischer 
and  Baron  Jacquin. 

Taxa'^ceje. — T&xus  nuafera  Pers.  This  plant  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  should  be  in  every  choice  collection  of  hardy 
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trees  and  shrubs.     It  certainly  appears  more  like  a  species  of 
Taxodium  than  of  Taxus. 

Coni'fer^. — Flmis  Gerardikna  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2254.  Leaves 
3  In  a  sheath.  The  seeds  from  which  the  Neoza  pine  was 
raised  in  the  garden  of  Society,  and  for  the  first  time  true,  were 
received  from  His  Excellency  Lord  Auckland,  who  transmitted 
them  overland  to  Dr.  Lindley ;  he  being  aware,  before  he  left 
England,  that  all  the  plants  sold  by  the  nurserymen,  or  raised  by 
private  individuals,  under  the  above  names,  were  nothing  more 
than  P.  longifblia.  The  young  plants  are  very  robust,  and,  like 
those  of  ^bies  Smith/a;ia,  the  points  of  the  young  plants  recurve 
towards  the  ground,  a  thing  I  never  observed  before  in  any  of 
the  true  pines.     This  species  is  quite  hardy. 

Vlnus  Teoc6te  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2266.  Leaves  S  in  a  sheath. 
A  large  quantity  of  cones  of  this  species,  received  from  M. 
Harlweg,  were  distributed  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
d-leaved  species,  with  very  small  cones,  remarkably  like  those 
of  the  P.  sylvestris.  The  drawing  of  the  cone  in  the  Arb.  Brit. 
is  too  large,  and  is  probably  that  of  P.  leiophylla.  It  is  from 
the  Ocotillo,  and  grows  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high.  The  seeds 
have  vegetated  freely. 

Vlnns  pdtida  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267*  Leaves  3  in  a  sheath. 
This  is  another  pine,  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds 
were  distributed  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  3-leaved  species,  with 
the  cones  growing  in  clusters  of  six  or  eight ;  they  are  very 
hard,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  mostly  horn-shaped,  and 
'  from  3  to  4  in.  long.  It  is  from  Guajolot6,  growing  60  or  70  feet 
high.     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Finus  Hartwegii  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.  Miscel.  95.  1837.  Leaves 
4 — 5  in  a  sheath.  This  very  handsome  pine  was  collected  by 
M.  Hartweg  for  the  Society,  and  in  compliment  to  him  it 
has  been  named  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  is  very  curious  in  having 
the  leaves  mostly  four  in  a  sheath,  but  sometimes  five.  The 
cones  are  4  in.  long,  slightly  curved,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  with  the  scales  nearly  flat.  M.  Hartweg 
sent  it  from  the  Campanario,  where  he  found  it  a  tree  40  or  50 
feet  high,  and  beginning  to  appear  where  the  oyamel,  or  ^^bie$ 
religi6sa,  ceases  to  grow,  about  9000  fl.  above  the  sea,  and  hence 
it  will  prove  hardy.  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  largely, 
and  have  vegetated  tolerably  well. 

Plnus  Devonikna,  Lindl.i  Bbt.  Reg.  Miscel.  96.  1S09.  Leaves 
5  in  a  sheath.  This  noble  species  of  pine  has  the  leaves  five  in 
a  sheath,  and  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  cones  are  about  10  in. 
long,  3^  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  with 
the  scales  nearly  flat.  It  is  the  "  Pino  bianco,"  or  "  Pino 
real"  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  from  seeds  collected  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  describes  it 
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fis  a  Kardy  tree  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  found  on  the  Ocotillo, 
between  Real  del  Monte  and  Regla.  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  it 
the  above  name,  in  compliment  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon*' 
shire,  P.H.S.     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Pinus  Russellmns,  LindL,  Botanical  Reg.  Misceh  97.  1839* 
Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  fine  pine  has  the  leaves  five  in  a 
sheath,  and  rather  slender.  The  cones  are  about  8  in.  long, 
£  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  with  the 
scales  elevated  into  a  small  pyramid.  It  was  found  by  M. 
Hartweg  on  the  road  from  San  Pedro  to  San  Pablo,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Society,  and  the  seeds  have  been  largely 
distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  has 
named  it  in  compliment  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
seeds  have  grown  freely. 

Finus  macrophylla  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  98.  1889.  Leaves 
5  in  a  sheath.  This  splendid  pine  seems  to  be  very  scarce,  as 
M.  Hartweg  only  found  one  small  tree.  The  leaves  on  the  spe* 
cimens  sent  home  are  in^t^^,  14*  or  15  inches  long,  very  robust, 
and  resembling  those  of  the  pinaster.  The  cones  are  about  6  in. 
long,  and  S  in.  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  scaled 
are  strongly  hooked  backwards,  like  those  of  Pinus  CoultdriV, 
and  are  very  hard*     The  seeds  have  grown  remarkably  well. 

Pinus  Fseudeh-Sirdbus  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  99.  1839. 
Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  is  another  of  M«  Hartweg's  very 
valoable  new  pines,  with  the  leaves  in  fives,  about  6  in.  long, 
glaucous,  and  very  slender.  The  cones  are  about  5  in^  long, 
pointed,  and  curved,  with  the  scales  nearly  flat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon at  Anganguco,  about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  no  doubt 
will  prove  quite  capable  of  enduring  even  such  severe  winters  as 
that  of  1837-8.     The  seeds  have  grown  well. 

Finus  apukinsis  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  100. 1839.  Leaves 
5  in  a  sheath.  This  very  distinct  species  has  the  leaves  in  fives, 
Biuch  shorter  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  very  glaucous.  The 
cones  are  also  much  smaller,  being  rather  larger  than  a  hen's  egg ; 
they  are  ovate,  covered  closely  with  pyramidal  elevations,  which 
are  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  hook,  particularly  those  nearest 
the  base  and  point.  M.  Hartweg  found  it  growing  50  ft.  high 
in  the  ravines  near  Apulco.  (Don,  in  the  last  edition  of  Sweet*s 
HorL  Britj  has  called  this  P.  acapulcensis,  but  probably  by 
mistake.) 

'  Finns  oocirpa  Schiede,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  23.  1839,  Oard« 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  237*  fig*  44.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  spe- 
eies  has  the  leaves  about  8  or  10  inches  long,  very  slender,  and 
five  in  a  slieath.  The  cones  are  egg-shaped  (as  the  name  implies), 
very  bard,  above  the  middle  size,  and  the  scales  slightly  elevated 
and  very  smooth,  having  the  appearance  of  being  varnished.  The 
cones  are  mostly  solitary.     It  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg,  near 
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the  Volcano  of  JoruUa,  forming  a  tree  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  less  hardy  species. 
The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Finns  Llaveana.  Schiede^  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267.^  and  Gard.  Mag. 
vol.  XV.  p.  128.  fig.  23.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  M.  Hartweg 
has  sent  to  the  Society  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of  this  species* 
The  seeds  are  very  large,  and  he  says  they  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Mexico  as  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
The  seeds  are  tolerably  good,  and  have  vegetated.    This  species 

frows  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high  on  the  Cardonal,  near  Zimapan« 
''ou  mentioned  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  530.  that  Messrs.  Low  had  raised 
a  large  number  of  plants  of  this  species  from  imported  seeds;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  I  called  there  a  short  time  ago,  and,  on 
examining  their  young  Mexican  pines,  I  found  those  which  were 
raised  were  probably  P.  Teocbte^  or  leioph^lla,  or  perhaps  a  nefw 
species,  mth  very  small  canes.  [The  information  was  given  to  us  ; 
we  did  not  see  the  young  plants.] 

Vinus  Montezumsd  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2272.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath. 
This  is  another  of  M.  Hartweg's  large  collection  of  Mexican 
pines,  with  five  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  the  cones  very  like,  but 
about  double  the  size  of,  those  of  P.  Hartweg//.  The  reduced 
figure  of  the  cone,  fig.  2184.  of  the  Arb.  Brit.y  is  very  good,  but 
fig.  2185.  is  doubtful.  The  tree  grows  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high, 
on  the  road  to  the  Sumate.     The  seeds  have  grown  freely. 

Finns  leiopht/Ua  Schiede,  Arlx  Brit.  p.  2273.  Leaves  in  a 
$heath.  This  is  another  of  M.  Hartweg's  collection  of  Mexican 
pines,  with  very  small  cones  and  long  slender  leaves.  It  is  the 
**  Ocote  chino"  of  the  Mexicans,  and  a  most  valuable  timber  tree, 
growing  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  high,  and  the  timber  is  so  hard  as 
to  resist  the  carpenter's  plane.  Its  chief  range  is  about  7000  ft« 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco.  It 
is  most  probably  very  different  from  the  P.  leiophylla  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  which  there  are  plants  at  Dropmore;  but,  as  there 
has  been  a  large  quantity  of  good  cones  sent  home  by  M. 
Hartweg,  and  distributed  by  the  Society,  it  will  soon  become 
common  in  collections,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  it 
is  distinct     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Piwe^  Kesiya  Bjoyle.  This  species  was  raised  from  seeds  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  F.H.S.  The  cones  resem- 
ble those  of  P.  insignis,  but  they  are  not  near  so  large,  much 
jQatter,  and  the  iscales  not  scf  prominent.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
the  cone  from  any  previously  sent  from  India. 

Fmus  persica  Strangways,  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  130.  This 
>vas  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways.  The  young  plants  seem  very  like  those  of  P.  hale- 
pensis  or  maritima,  but  the  cone  is  that  of  P.  Pinaster,  with  the 
seeds  particularly  spotted.  The  seeds  have  vegetated  particularly 
well. 
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.  Pinus  Hartwegji,  P.  Devon/ana,  P.  Russell/ana,  P.  macro* 
phylla,  P«  Pseiido-iStrobus,  and  P.  apulcensis  being  entirely  new 
species,  are  fully,  both  botanically  and  otherwise,  described  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  August,  1839,  p.  62. 
[By  permission  of  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  we 
have  had  drawings  taken  of  all  the  above  specimens ;  and,^as  soon 
as  they  are  engraved  we  shall  publish  them  in  an  article  supple- 
mentary to  our  Arboretum  Britannicwny  similar  to  that  given  in 
our  preceding  Volume,  p.  1 18.  and  236.] 

A'bies  orientdlis  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  225.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  rather  slender  dwarf  spruce,  very  like  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  ^^bies  ^Iba,  or  white  American  spruce,  but 
decidedly  not  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce,  as  supposed  by 
some.  The  Society  received  a  plant  about  four  years  back  from 
Dr.  Fischer,  and  also  some  seeds  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strang* 
ways,  and  lately  a  plant  of  the  true  A,  orientalis  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight,  F.H.S.,  all  of  which,  I  think,  proves  that  it  is  only 
a  variety  of,  or  a  nearly  related  species  to,  the  white  American 
spruce,  and  hot  to  the  common  spruce. 

Vtcea  religibsa  H.  et  B.,  Arb.  Brit  p.  2349.  The  seeds  of  this 
beautiful  fir,  the  pride  of  the  Mexicans,  have  at  last  been  Intro* 
duced  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  transmitted  to  the  Society  a  large 
quantity  of  the  cones,  and  it  will  now  soon  become  common  in  all 
good  collections.  The  leaves  are,  according  to  the  specimens  sent 
along  with  the  seeds,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  A.  Dou* 
glas»,but  rather  glaucous  on  the  under  side.'  The  cones  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  [whence  we 
conclude  it  to  be  a  Picea,  not  an  ^i>ies],  but  longer.  It  is  the 
oyamel  fir  of  the  Mexicans,  and  is  used  for  adorning  their 
churches  on  the  days  of  their  saints,  and  hence  the  name.  It 
was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  or  9000  feet,  attaining  an  immense  size, 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  150  ft.  high.  He  says  it  will 
prove  quite  hardy,  and  a  very  valuable  timber  tree.  The  seeds 
have  grown  tolerably  well. 

Vicea  Pinsapo,  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  109.  187.  238.  and 
339.  This,  I  think,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  identically,  the  sam^ 
as  A.  cephalonica.  It  was  first  sent  to  the  Society  in  the  autumn 
of  18379  by  Professor  DeCandolle,  as  the  Mount  Atlas  cedar  or 
P.  Pinsapo  ;  and  last  year  by  Mons.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  as  -^^bies 
Pinsapo.  I  have  raised  some  hundreds  of  both  A.  cephaI6nica 
and  Pinsdpoy  and  I  cannot  see  any  distinction. 

CupRESSi^NE^.  —  Thuja  Warekns,  Booth  Cat,  This  plant 
seems  not  distinct  from  T.  orientalis  tatarica  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iv. 
p.  2459.     It  was  received  from  the  Messrs.  Booth. 

Cupressus  thurifera  Bot  Reg.  Miscel.  101.  1839.  The  seeds 
frond  which  this  species,  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society 
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were  sent  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  growing  near  Angan- 
guco  and  TIalpuxahua,  forming  a  tree  50  or  60  feet  high. 

Juniperus  taurica.  The  plants  of  this  variety  were  raised  from 
seeds  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways^  and  seem  tole- 
rably distinct,  but  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  variety  oft7. 
Ox^cedrus  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  2494. ;  and,  I  think,  should  be 
named  J.  Oxycedrus  taurica,  rather  than  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  species.     May  it  not  be  J.  drupacea? 

Juniperus  squamosa  Wall.  This  distinct  species  was  raised 
from  Indian  seeds  three  or  four  years  back,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  and  is  a  dwarf  trailing  robust  species,  resembling  in 
habit  cX  nana,  but  with  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  of  the  J.  com- 
mdnis.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Juniperus  daurica.  All  the  plants  received  at  the  garden,  both 
from  Messrs.  Booth  and  others,  have  proved  to  be  identically  the 
same  as  J,  nana. 

Juniperus  tetragona  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  102.  1889,  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  242.  This  beautiful  dwarf  jumper  was  raised 
from  seeds  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  on  his  road  from  Real  del  Monte  to  Chico.  It  has  qua- 
drangular branches  and  small  glaucous  berries,  and  grows  4  or  5 
feet  high. 

Juniperus  fi&cdda  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  103.  1839,  Oard. 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  241.  The  seeds  from  which  this  was  raised 
were  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regla.  It  forms  a  small  tree 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  weeping  branches^  and  glaucous 
fruit  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut. 

iSMiLA^CEiE.  *-  Smtlax  maculdta  Royle.  This  species  has  rather 
small,  spotted,  but  very  much  pointed,  leaves.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds,  sent  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Falconer,  from  the  North  of  India. 

There  are  still  four  or  five  other  new  species  of  Pinus  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society,  two  of  which  are  Mexican,  and  one  from 
the  mountains  of  Honduras ;  but,  having  no  names  with  the  seeds, 
I  refrain  from  saying  more  about  them  until  another  season. 

Hortictdiural  Society' s  Garden,  Nov.  24.  1839. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  the  Reception^  hy  Nurserymeriy  of  a  Proposal 
to  name  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  their  Collections  ;  with  an  Examina^ 
tion  of  a^^  Popular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,**  published  5y 
Mr.  Rivers,  Jun,    By  the  Conductor. 

.    [The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Gardeners*  Gazette  of  November  30th, 
with  the  exception  of  some  additional  matter  here  inserted.] 

In  our  preceding  Volume  (p.  517.)  we  offered  to  lend  our  assistance  in 
naming  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  public  gardens  and  nurseries,  our 
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object  being,  aa  there  stated,  to  second  the  influence  of  the  Arborehm 
firUanmcum,  in  introducing  a  correct  and  uniform  nomenclature.  As  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  how  these  '*  Proposals  "  have 
been  received  by  nurserymen*  we  shall  here  state  the  general  result  up  to 
this  time. 

The  only  London  nursery  establishment  that  has  accepted  our  proposals 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  of  Fulham ;  and  we  have  accordiosly 
examined  the  principal  genera  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  nursery,  and  a 
catalogue  of  these,  with  the  same  names  as  in  the  Arboretum  BriUnmicum,  is 
now  printing,  and  will  very  shortly  make  its  appearance.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  to  state  that,  before  they  heard  of  our  proposal, 
they  had  carefully  compared  their  plants  with  the  figures  in  the  Arboretum 
^rUanmcum^  as  well  as  with  the  living  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  so  that  in  the  genera  A^cer,  Oratse^gus,  P^rus,  &c.,  we  found  scarcely 
a  single  error.  On  the  whole,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nomenclature 
used  in  all  the  nurseries  in  the  nekhbourhood  of  London,  we  can  confi- 
dently state  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  by  far  the  most 
correct. 

With  respect  to  the  country  nurserymen,  several  have  corresponded  with 
us  on  the  subject  of  our  '*  Proposal."  One  or  two  intend  to  have  their 
collections  completed  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  to  print  catalogues  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum ;  others  have  sent  up  speci- 
inens  to  be  named,  and  some  few  have  sent  for  copies  of  the  Arboretum^  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  correct  names  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  they 
already  have. 

One  or  two  nurserymen,  both  in  town  and  country,  have  published  short 
catalogues  of  their  trees  and  shrubs  without  any  authorities  for  the  names ; 
but  of  these  nurserymen  and  their  catalogues,  we  shall,  with  one  exception, 
take  no  notice,  because  we  can  on  no  account  approve  or  recommend  them. 
The  exception  we  allude  to  is  Mr.  Rivers,  junior,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who 
has  just  printed  what  he  calls  A  Popular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  obtain  circulation,  will  have  a  tendency  to  defeat  all  the 
objects  which  we  have  bad  in  view  in  publishing  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
Li  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  species 
and  varieties,  and  no  authorities  are  given  for  the  names ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
real  information,  it  is  not  a  whit  in  advance  of  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  of 
the  last  century.  But,  that  we  may  not  make  any  assertion  respecting  this 
catalogue,  without  proving  what  we  say  to  be  correct,  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  it ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  Mr.  Rivers's  reasons  for  pub- 
lishing it,  we  shall  commence  with  the  following  quotation  fi*om  his  first 
page:  — 

"  In  the  following  catalogue,  the  name  by  which  the  different  families  of 
plants  is  best  known  is  given  first  in  the  column. 

"  The  genus  under  which  they  are  arranged  in  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum is  in  a  parenthesis  to  the  right ;  and  when  different  from  that  under 
which  they  are  arranged  here,  it  is  given  and  marked  '  A*  B,* 

**  Owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  plants  lately,  these  references  have  become  quite  necessary.  Those 
beautiful  shrubs  well  known  as  Berberis  fascicularis,  Berberis  Aquifolium,  &c. 
&c.,  are  now  Mahonias ;  and  cases  like  this  are  very  numerous,  of  plants, 
after  being  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  having  become  well  known  under 
their  first  Latin  name,  beinp  at  once  transferred  by  botanists  to  some  fi*esh 
genus,  much  to  the  inconvemence  of  cultivators.  Thus,  that  pretty  evergreen, 
Crataegus  glauca,  is  now  Stranva^sia  glaucescens ;  and  the  conuision  in  the 
genera  and  species  of  Crataegus,  Pyrus,  Amelanchier,  Mespilus,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
boundless.,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  far  this  rage  for  chan^  extends, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  well-known  genus  Ribes  is  now  divided  by  the 
Continental  botanists  into  seven  distinct  genera,  viz.  Adenobotrya,  Calobotrya 
(under  which  is  placed  Ribes  malvaceum},  Chrysobotrya  (which  includes 
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Ribes  aureum),  Coreosma,  Orossularia,  Rebes^  and  Robsonia:  under  the  lasC 
is  ranged  our  Ribes  speciosum.  The  confusion  arising  from  this  incessant 
change  has  so  inconvenienced  many  genuine  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
persons  who  love  their  gardens,  but  have  not  leisure  to  refer  to  botanical 
works,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  first  attempt  to  form  a  Popular 
Catalogue,  with  a  few  leading  descriptions  and  directions  for  culture." 

The  trite  observations  against  changes  of  names  contained  in  this  most 
illogical  paragraph  only  show  that  Mr.  Rivers  belong  to  the  stationary 
school ;  but  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  confusion  exists  to  which  he 
alludes,  what  has  his  "  Popular  Catalogue  "  to  do  with  it  ? 

"  The  confusion  arising  from  this  incessant  change,"  he  sa3rs,  **  has  so 
inconvenienced  many  genuine  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  persons  who 
love  their  gardens,  but  have  not  leisure  to  refer  to  botanical  works,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  make  this  first  attempt  to  form  a  Popular  Catalogue." 

From  this  it  is  presumed,  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  '*  Populiu'  Cata* 
logue  "  is  to  lessen  **  the  confusion  "  proceeding  from  ''  incessant  change," 
and  to  supply  what  could  only  before  be  obtained  by  *'  referring  to  botanical 
works."  Now,  to  do  this,  we  should  think  the  first  object  would  be,  to 
endeavour  to  assign  distinct  names  to  distinct  things ;  and,  consequently,  as 
species  are  more  distinct  than  varieties,  that  they  would  have  been  named  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  species.  This  is  always  done  in  those 
botanical  works  to  which,  we  presume,  Mr.  Rivers  refers ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  authorities  for  the  names  are  always  given.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
however,  Mr.  Rivers  has  not  only  confounded  species  and  varieties,  but  he  has 
introduced  many  of  the  latter  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  very  first  genus  in  his  catalogue,  which  is  given  as  under :  — 

"  ACACIA  (Robinia) 

1  amorphaefolia.  ]  3  macrophylla,  or  grandiflora. 

2  crispa.  14  microphylla. 

3  dubia.  15  pendula. 

4  echinata.  16  procera. 

5  iloribunda.  17  pyramidalis. 

6  formosissima.  18  sophoraefolia. 

7  gracilis.  19  spectabilis. 

8  heterophylla.  20  tortuosa. 

9  hispida,  or  Rose  Acacia.  21  tortuosa  longifolia. 

10  hispida  m^jor.  22  variegata. 

11  inermis.  23  viscosa. 

12  inermis  rubra.  24  viscosa  alba. 

**  No  9.  to  No.  13.  inclusive  are  the  only  shrubs  in  this  family  :  they  form 
beautiful  bushes,  and  also  pretty  standards  for  lawns  :  but  the  extremities  of 
their  shoots  require  piuching  off  in  June ;  the  wind  will  not  then  break  them, 
and  they  will  put  forth  a  crop  of  autumnal  flowers.     All  the  other  varieties 
are  trees  adapted  to  the  background  of  shrub  borders." 

The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  is  on  the  choice  of  the  name  Acacia 
for  this  genus.  It  is  no  doubt  very  generally  given  to  it,  as  an  English  name : 
but,  as  there  is  another  genus  called  by  botanists  ^^ckcia,  the  second  in  Mr. 
Rivers's  list,  would  it  not  have  had  a  greater  tendency  to  prevent  that 
"  confusion  "  which  Mr.  Rivers  deplores,  even  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give 
the  first  its  universally  adopted  botanical  name,  *'  Robinia,"  to  have  made 
choice  of  some  of  its  other  English  names,  as  few  plants  have  more  popular 
synonymes ;  such  as  False  Acacia,  American  Acacia,  or  Locust  Tree. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  giving  the  Latin  specific  names  to 
the  popular  English  one ;  for  no  botanist,  since  the  time  of  Linnseus,  has  ever 
called  the  Robinia,  Acacia.  With  respect  to  the  twenty-four  kinds  of  Acacia 
enumerated  in  the  above  list,  there  are  only  five  of  them  (8,  9,  U,  20,  23) 
that  have  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  species  ;  the  rest  are  varieties 
chiefly  of  R.  Fsei^d-i^clicia,  but  some  of  them,  such  as  inermis  rubra*  pyra* 
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midklis,  tortudsa  1ongif51iay  variegatSy  &c.,  are  so  slightly  marked,  that,  to  a 
person  wishing  either  to  simplify  or  to  select,  they  are  not  worth  notice.  Add 
to  this,  that  some  of  the  names,  such  as  macroph^lla,  p^ndula,  and  variegata, 
belong  alike  to  varieties  of  more  than  one  species,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  our  Arboretum  Britatmicum  or  Uortut  Lignosus. 

Some  persons  who  purchase  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  thought  to  care 
very  little  about  their  names,  provided  the  plants  are  handsome ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  tor  the  first  question  that  is  asked  of  the  gar- 
dener,  by  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
any  plant,  is,  "  What  is  its  name  ?  "  But,  supposing  that  some  masters  or  mis- 
tresses care  little  about  the  names  of  their  plants,  is  it  nothing  to  prevent  young 
gardeners  from  acquiring  correct  ideas  of  nomenclature  ? 

If  Mr.  Rivers,  instead  of  giving  his  list  of  Acacias,  had  enumerated  the  same 
plants  in  the  following  manner,  his  readers  would  have  had  something  tangible 
to  go  upon ;  and,  when  they  ordered  plants,  the  nurserymen  appHed  to  would 
at  least  have  been  able  to  find  out  what  was  wanted :  — 

RoBi^N/^  Pseud-ilckcia  Ro.  Pseud-^lc. 

amorphaefolia  Link.  cr&cilis 

crispa  Dec,  heteroph^lla 

microphyila  Lorf.  ^     pyramidsilis 

procera  Lod.  dubia  J^auc. 

sophorcefdllsL  Lod.  in^rmis  Dec. 

spectdbilis  Dum.  riibra 

tortudsa  Dec,  hispida  L, 

longifolia  m^'or 

echin^ta  Lod,  viscosa  Vent. 

fioribunda  alba 
formoslssima 

It  appears,  by  this  list,  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  Mr.  Rivers's  twenty- 
fi>ur  kinds  are  varieties  of  the  common  Pseiid-^cacia ;  and  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  that  tree  knows  that  the  difference  between  the  varieties  is 
for  the  most  part  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct.  In 
short,  any  one  may  obtain  as  many  varieties  as  he  chooses,  by  sowing  a  bed 
with  the  seed,  and  selecting  the  most  distinct  of  the  seedlings.  Is  it  not 
therefore  likely  ,to  increase  confusion,  rather  than  to  lessen  it,  to  mix 
fourteen  obscure  varieties  with  five  distinct  species  ?  If  Mr.  Rivers  had 
even  given  all  the  varieties  of  Robinia  Pseiid-ilc^cia  together,  the  con- 
fiision  would  have  been  less ;  but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  jumbled  them  together  in  his  list.  After  giving  two  varieties  of 
Robin«0  Pseiid-iJcacia,  he  introduces  a  distinct  species,  R.  dubia ;  then  he 
gives  five  varieties  of  R.  Pseud«^c^cia,  next  two  species  and  their  varieties 
(No.  9  to  No.  13,  inclusive)  ;  then  he  recurs  to  R.  Pseud-ilcacia,  and  gives 
lour  or  five  more  varieties  of  that  species  (for  R.  pendula  may  belong  to 
several  species);  next  follows  the  species  R.  hispida;  and,  between  that  and 
the  concluding  species  R.  viscosa,  is  introduced  R.  variegata,  which  may 
belong  to  all  or  any  of  the  species,  there  being  rose  acacias  with  variegated 
leaves,  as  well  as  common  acacias.  What  is  the  confusion  produced  in 
botany  by  the  changes  of  names  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rivers,  compared  with  the 
confusion  which  this  mode  of  confounding  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
varieties  and  species  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  will  produce  in  nurseries, 
^ntlemen's  gardens,  and  in  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  ?  The  changes 
introduced  by  botanists  have  at  least  the  advancement  of  science  for  their 
object,  but  what  object  Mr.  Rivers  can  have  in  view,  we  leave  it  for  our  readers 
to  determine.  For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  it  baffles  our  penetration  ;  as  we 
cannot  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  induce  his  customers 
to  purchase,  as  distinct  species,  plants  differing  in  little  else  but  the  names  he 
has  thought  proper  to  assign  to  them ;  and,  as  to  the  confusion  which  he 
d^lores,  mstead  of  being  lessened,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  greatly  increased. 
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Ail  we  know  18,  that  the  advancement  of  science  is  not  the  object,  for  science 
Mr.  RiTcrs  avowedly  sets  at  defiance. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  proved  that  Mr.  Rivers  has  ^'confused  '*  the  genus 
Roblnto,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  upon  it ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  he  has  done  the  same  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  with  every  gennS 
introduced  into  his  catalogue. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  review  all  Mr.  Rivera's  lists,  but  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  on  his  manner  of  treating  the  genus  Chitse^gus,  because  we 
have  pointed  out  the  confusion  which  exists  in  that  genus  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues,  in  our  article  above  referred  to.  Of  this  genus  Mr.  Rivera 
enumerates  forty-two  kinds  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  ilc^cia  and  indeed,  of  all  the 
other  genera  in  his  catalogue,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  species  and 
varieties.  Of  his  forty-two  kinds  no  fewer  than  fourteen  are  varieties  of  the 
common  hawthorn,  some  with  Latin  and  othera  with  English  names;  and 
these  are  interapersed  throughout  the  list,  so  that  they  excite  no  suspicion  of 
their  being,  witn  two  or  three  exceptions,  nearly  all  the  same  tree  under 
different  appellations.  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  Latin  names  of  tne  different  kinds  of  hawthorn  are 
jumbled  together :  — 

"  Crimson  or  new  scarlet,  double  pink,  double  white,  Glastonbury,  scarlet, 
upright  (stricta),  weeping,  yellow-berried,  celsiana,  laciniata,  lutescens,  pecti- 
nate, pterifolia." 

The  whole  of  the  genera  in  the  catalogue  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  English  names  and  scientific  names,  species  and  varieties,  are  mixed  up 
together  in  a  manner  that  makes  one  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  catalogue  being 
intended  to  promote  clearness  and  order.  In  short,  if  Mr.  Rivers  had 
entitled  his  catalogue  "  An  Attempt  to  perpetuate  the  present  Confusion  which 
exists  in  the  Nomenclature  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Nurserymen's  Catalogues, 
and  to  puzzle  intending  Purchasers,"  it  would  have  given  a  much  more 
correct  idea  of  his  performance  than  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men,  to  which  Mr.Rivera  seems  to  belong,  who  resolutely 
shut  their  minds  against  all  improvements ;  descendants  of  those  botanists 
who,  in  the  days  of  Linnseus,  reprobated  the  ereat  Swede  for  his  inno- 
vations and  love  of  change,  and  of  those  politicians  who,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  fancied  that  the  state  would  be  ruined  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton's 
plan  of  bringing  water  to  our  houses  by  pipes,  instead  of  water<»carriers. 
Such  men  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  bdiind  their  times;  but 
mankind  will  not  wait  for  them,  and  if  they  do  not  advance,  they  will 
be  \eh  behind.  But,  even  supposing  Mr.  Rivers  and  his  followers  should 
adopt  any  particular  set  of  names,  new  or  old,  that  they  may  fancy,  where 
would  have  been  the  harm  of  distinguishing  between  species  and  varieties  ? 
And,  in  short,  in  what  respect  would  doing  tlus  have  rendered  the  cataiague 
less  •*  popular  '^  or  less  "  useful  ?  " 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  effect  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  is  likely  to 
have  on  an  intending  porchaser.  Suppose  any  person,  having  already  a 
common  Bobinia  Psetid-itfe^cia  in  his  grounds,  wishes  to  purchase  another 

Slant  of  the  same  genus,  but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  d^erent  from  the  one 
e  has  as  possible ;  at  all  events,  a  different  species.  How,  we  would  ask,  is 
he  to  do  this  from  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  ?  It  is  evident  from  the  list,  that 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  he  purchases,  not  a  distinct  species,  but  & 
variety  of  what  be  already  has ;  or,  supposing  any  person  to  wish  to  select 
half  a  dozen  of  different  robinias,  surely  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  he 
should  have  one  of  each  species,  than  that  he  should  have  them  ally  or  nearlj 
all,  varieties  of  one  species,  which,  if  he  follows  Mn  Riveras  Isst,  it  is^ 
extremely  probable  will  be  the  case. 

Even  a  worae  case  might,  however,  occur  than  this.  Supposing  a  persou 
"  loving  his  garden,"  but  not  having  '•  leisure  to  refer  to  botanical  woiks,"^ 
who'^:  had  the  common  Roblnca,  and  who,  misled  by  Mr.  Rivera's  list  into  a^ 
belief  that  Acacia  was  the  botanical  name  of  the  genns^  were  to  order  Acki^m 
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p^ndula  froin'  bis  nurseryman,  what  would  he  get  ?  Certainly  not  any  kind 
of  Robinza,  but  probably  the  ilcacia  pendula  of  our  Hortus  BrUannicut,  an 
Australian  shrub,  which,  so  far  from  requiring  the  culture  recommended  by 
Mr.  Rivers  for  his  genus  Jcacia»  would,  if  planted  out  without  protection,  be 
probably  killed  by  the  first  frost.  If  this  be  a  means  of  lessemng  confusion^ 
It  is  certainly  rather  difficult  to  discover  in  what  manner  it  acts. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  Mr.  Rivers's  intended  attack  on 
botanists  for  their  '*  incessant  changes,"  which  he  very  inappropriately  illus* 
trates  by  Spach's  division  of  the  genus  Ribes,  Had  Mr.  Rivers  been  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  he  apparently  wishes  his  readenr 
to  suppose  him,  he  would  have  known  that  Spacn's  divisions  have  not  been 
adopted  even  by  '*  Continental  botanists.*' 

.  We  might  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  we  think  we  have  proved 
that  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue,  so  far  from  lessening,  is  likely  to  increase  the 
confusion  that  at  present  prevails  respecting  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  evil,  however,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  of  long  duration  ;  for,  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  desire  for  the  study  of  botany,  and  the  equally  rapidly 
increasing  taste  for  arboriculture,  the  purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  soon 
know  too  much  to  be  misled,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  those  of  the 
stationary  school  are  making  to  retain  them  in  ignorance. 

We  have  not  yet  said  anything  respecting  Mr.  Rivers's  **  Directions  for 
Culture,"  and  we  shall  only  notice  the  note  to  his  genus  ilcacia.  He  says 
the  *'  trees  are  adapted  to  the  background  of  shrub  borders."  Now  this  is  a 
point  which  we  dispute,  both  with  reference  to  taste  and  to  culture.  A  back* 
ground  to  shrubs  ought  to  be  composed  of  trees  with  dense  opaque  foliage^ 
such  as  the  oak  and  the  beech,  or  of  evergreens,  such  as  the  Lucorobe  oak, 
&c. ;  and  not  of  trees  with  open  light  foliage  that  may  be  seen  through,  like 
that  of  the  robinia.  With  respect  to  culture,  the  roots  of  trees  suitable  for 
the  background  of  a  shrubbery  ought  to  be  such  as  descend,  like  those  of  the 
oak  or  the  chestnut,  and  not  such  as  spread  immediately  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  like  those  of  the  robinia  or  the  elm ;  which  would  soon  ruin  any 
border  of  shrubs^  by  depriving  their  roots  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  nourish- 
ment. The  errors  in  Mr.  Rivers's  notes  are,  however,  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
when  compared  with  those  in  his  list  of  names. 

But  what  we  most  deplore  about  Mr.  Rivers*s  catalogue  is,  the  baneful 
effect  it  must  have  on  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  wherever  plants  have 
been  named  according  to  it.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  young  man  just 
beginning  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  plants,  being  left  to  infer  that  it  is  of 
equal  importance  to  distinguish  between  fourteen  varieties  of  Roblnta  Pseud- 
^ckcia,  as  it  is  between  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  is  enough  to  fill  the  mind 
with  despair,  and  either  deter  a'^^oung  man  from  further  pursuit,  or  leave 
him  to  conclude  that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  acquire  anything  like  botanical 
accuracy.  The  Babel-like  confusion,  however,  which  prevails  in  Mr.  Rivers's 
catalogue,  being  now  pointed  out,  both  in  this  Magazine  and  in  the  Gardenert* 
Gazette^  it  will  be  the  fault  of  young  gardeners  themselves  if  they  are  misled 
by  it. 

Such  an  attempt  as  that  of  Mr.  Rivers  tends  to  show  the  great  advantages 
that  will  result  to  gardeners  and  nurserymen  from  the  establishment  of  public 
arboretums,  with  the  plants  correctly  named,  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  the  Derby  Arboretum  is  in  a 
central  situation,  and  on  what  will  shortly  be  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  from  London  to  Liverpool  and  Dublin ;  and 
hence,  that  it  will  probably  be  visited  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  island. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those  purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs  who  wish  to  have 
correct  names  with  them,  to  be  infonned  that  the  whole  of  the  collection  in 
the  Derh^  Arboretum,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  species  and  varieties,, 
was  furnished,  with  very  few  exceptions^  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  of 
the  Fulham  Nursery. 

Batfswater^  Nov.  27.  1839. 
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Kvi.  III.     On   ike    Conduct  of  the    Horticultural   Society  loteardt 
George  Glenny,  Esq.,  F.H.S.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Glf.nnt. 

I  LAST  year  put  up  with  many  slights  from  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  among  them  that  of  exclusion  from  prizes,  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  refused  one  of  their  medals ;  nevertheless,  I 
continued  to  send  through  the  season  some  of  the  most  important 
plants  for  exhibition. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  sent  four  plants  not  very  common,  and  on 
the  contrary  three  of  them  were  rather  remarkable ;  but,  not- 
withstanding everything  else  in  the  room  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  my  plants  were  not  mentioned. 

Now,  I  ask  your  readers  whether  such  conduct  is  justifiable 
towards  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  who  has  a  right,  as  a  partner, 
to  his  equal  share  of  any  profits  and  privilege  the  Society  can 
boast? 

It  is  true,  I  have  condemned  many  acts  of  the  Council  and 
the  servants,  but  though  you  may  do  these  things  more  gently 
than  I  have  done,  you  nave,  as  a  public  journalist,  exercised  the 
privilege  of  condemnation  and  approval  as  every  other  inde- 
pendent writer  would ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  never 
advanced  a  fact  that  I  was  not  at  the  time  ready  to  prove. 

Worion,  Dec.  6.  1839. 


Mr.  Booth's  Wire  Trellis  for  Espaliers.      Communicated  by  \ 
B.  Booth,  F.H.S. 

Since  I  forwarded  the  account  you  have  published  in  Vol. 
XV.  p.  630.  of  a  wire  trellis  for  espaliers,  and  the  mode  of 
erecting  it,  I  have  adopted  another  contrivance  (^.  1.)  for  fixing 
on  the  ends  of  the  wires  to  draw  them  up,  instead  of  the  twisted 


rope  yarn  formerly  mentioned  as  having  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  has  little  of  novelty  to  recommend  it  to 
your  notice;  but  any  merit  which  it  may  possess  belongs  to 
Peter  Copland,  the  blacksmith  here,  by  whom  it  was  constructed. 


Moth's  Wire  Trellis  for  Espaliers. 


As  it  answers  its  purpose  extremely  well, 
and  may  probably  be  useful  to  others,  I  ^ 
have  great  pleasure  in  supplying  you 
with  the  accompanying  sketch  (fgs.  I. 
and  3.)  and  description  of  it.  It  consists 
of  two  flat  pieces  of  iron  (^,  S.  a  a), 
2}  in.  long,  1  ^  in.  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  having  a  couple  of  holes  for  the 
screws  {c  c),  and  a  groove  {b  b)  across 
the  middle  of  each,  nearly  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  Two 
round  claws  {d  d),  it  in.  long,  with  a  joint 
-at  (y^  and  a  hole  {c  c)  at  the  extremity 
of  each,  which  is  flattened  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  curved  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  of  the  ends  may  be  screwed  on  the 
upper  side,  and  the  other  on  the  lower 
side,  of  the  two  flat  pieces,  and  by  means 
of  an  eye  and  swivel,  it  can  then  be  at- 
tached to  the  hook  (k)  of  the  instrument 
shown  in  fig.  151.  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  632.  , 
The  annexed  sketch  (;^.l.),Tepresenting 
the  whole  when  screwed  on  the  wire,  will, 
however,  convey  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  thing  than  any  description. 
Carclew,  Dec.  4.  1839. 


Allow  me  to  point  out  a  mistake  of 
your  engraver  in  the  sketch  of  the  wire 
trellis  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  632.  By  fig.  153. 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  blocks  of  stone, 
into  which  the  uprights  and  stays  are 
fixed,  rested  on  a  foundation  of  mason- 
work  :  but  this  IS  not  the  case ,  the  stones 
being  so  laige  and  heavy,  as  to  require 
nothing  more  than  to  be  bedded  in  the 
places  where  they  are  intended  to  re- 
main. To  any  practical  person,  such  a 
foundation  as  is  represented  will  appear 
quite  unnecessary,  but  the  f^ar  of  its  ^ 
misleading  others  has  induced  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this  explanation  ^  >^ 

Fig.  2.  IS  the  figure  to  which  Mr.  Booth  refeis,  coirected 

agreeably  to  his  directions.     It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our 

readers  to  be  informed  that  Mr  Booth's  espalier  trellis  can  be 

put  up  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  workmen  sent  from  the 

Vol..  XVI.— Ho.  118.  c 
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manufactory  of  Mr.  Porter,  No.  81.  Upper  Thames  Street. 
When  once  properly  known,  we  think  those  trellises  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  —  Cond. 


Art.  v.  Botanical^  FloricuUuraly  and  ArboricuUural  Noiices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexjoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  ivhich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  mth 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  neui)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants^**  the  *'  Hortus  Britanntcus/*  the 
"  Hortus  LignosuSf'  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 
nicum.'* 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3«.  6d,  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3; .  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

PaxtovLS  Magazine  of  Botany^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  6d,  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s,  6d,;  small  paper. 
Is,  6d,  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c,,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund*s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  eul' 
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tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  1;. 6df. ;  small,  ]«• 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
The  Ladies  Flotoer  Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuah ;  in  4to  num- 
bers, monthly  ;  2s,  6d.  each.     By  Mrs.  Loudon. 

'Ranuncula^ceje, 
1631.  cle'matis 

+bthjTitb)bk  Bess,    Latbynu-leaved   ^  A  or  4  Jn.au  W    ...    1896.  D.S.  co    Bot.reg.  1839, 61» 

.    A  hardy  herbaceous  species  of  C^lematis,  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  C, 
angustifolia,  but  with  much  larger  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  arranged  in  a 
loose  corymbose  panicle.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Nov.) 
'Pttmandce€B, 
2047.  CORYDA'LIS  31573  fi&TuIa  Bot.  Gard.  no.  718. 

PUtosporhcets, 

Soliya,  iineam  Lindl.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  blue ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  or  linear-lanceolate  ;  and  the  fruit "  much 
shorter  and  thicker."  {B,  M.  B,,  No.  132.,  Nov.) 

^i/Lalvdcete, 

3489.  ABIPTILON 

tliAktam  Dicks.       striated     ft  lJ    or    4   mr    R.t.   Brasil     1837.    C    co    Botaiilst,^  no.  144. 

The  stem  of  this  very  el^nt  plant  is  scarcely  shrubby,  and  the  branches 
are  very  slender.    It  grows  freely,  and  produces  a  great  abundance  of  flowers.    ' 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  has  a  very  extensive  range;  having  been 
found  on  the  Organ  Mountains  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  {Bol.y  Nov.) 

SapindcU^etSn 

3548.  DIPLOFE'LTIS  29841  Hug«bY  Bot.  Reg.,  1838,  t.  69. 

This  very  curious  Swan  River  plant  "  proves  to  be  a  hardy  green-house 
shrub,"  with  pink  flowers,  *'  growing  about  3  fl.  high,  and  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  such  Cape  plants  as  the  heben- 
streitias,  striking  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood ;  and  it  will  bear 
to  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in  summer.   {Bot,  Beg,,  Dec.) 

"Ba&amindcecB, 

698.  IMPA^TIENS 

picto  Know.  4-  West,    pointed      70)  ?0    2   jn    Fk     E.  Indies    1837.    S    p    Fl.  cab.  no.  128. 

One  of  the  East  Indian  species  of  Impatiens,  raised  from  seeds  presented 
to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Oarden  by  Dr.  Royle.  By  some  odd  mistake,  the 
natural  order  of  this  plant  is  marked  in  the  Florid  Cabinet  as  Leguminosss 
§  Loteae.   (Flor,  Cab.,  Dec.) 

I^egummoste, 

1985.  XUPI'NUS  [cab.  no.  122. 

BaiiidnVr  Know,  ft  West.    Mrs.  Barker* t   HlJ  or   4   mjjn    P.pk    Mexico  1887.    I>    co    Flor* 

A  handsome  suffrutescent  species  of  Xupinus,  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  grows 
freely,  and  the  stem  is  much  branched.  (Fl,  Cab,,  Nov.) 
"Rosacea, 

1515.  SFIR^'A  30755  barbita 

Sffmmyme:  Hotela  jap6nica  Mor.  ^  Beeaisne. 

Dr.  Lindley,  having  received  some  ripe  seeds  of  this  plant  from  India,  states 
that  they  **  have  an  abundance  of  fleshy  albumen,  surrounding  a  straight 
cylindrical  embryo,  rather  more  than  half  their  length."  They  are  smooth 
and  scobiform,  with  a  lax  testa,  "  prolonged  at  each  end  into  a  tapering  withered 
sac."  \b.  M.  B.,  No.  133.,  Nov.) 

MetattomdcecB, 

-h  LASIA'NDRA  Dec.  (From  lasios,  hainr,  and  an^,  afMlrot ,  applied  to  the  itamens|;  there  being  a 

tuft  of  hair  on  the  filaments  of  some  of  the  species.) 
+  petioUtta  (jfo^tom   petiolated   H  fj  or  5  jnjy   Fa.P   ?Braail    1836.    C   co   Bot.  inag#  6673. 

C  2 
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A  very  beautiful  stove  shrub,  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  sup^ses  to  be  the 
same  as  L.  Maximili^na  Mart.,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  species  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings ;  and  it  produced  abundance  of  its  splendid  flowers  in 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  June  and  July,  in  stove  heat.  (^BoU  Mag,^ 
Dec) 

1181.  OSBE'CK/if  80891  eantooou  FL  (^.  no.  188. 
Qactdce<e, 

1478  CG^RBUS 

*  MartUiNit  ZiKC.    Dr.  row  l£aitlttf*t  il  Z)  or    9  «p    Fk    Mexico    1838.  C    p.l.i    Bot.mig.3768. 

A  spedes  nearly  allied  to  C.  flagellif6rmis,  but  with  a  somewhat  erect  stem. 
The  flowers  are  long,  tube-shaped,  and  pink;  and  the  young  fruit  is  green, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  <*  and  partially  clothed  with  persistent  tufts  of 
hairs."  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  flowers  abundantly  during  the  summer 
months.  (^Sot,  Mag,,  Dec.) 

1478.  CE'REUS  88290  gquamuldtui. 

Sgnonsftne :  Lopiimium  commihia  Dec.,  Bot.  mag.  t.  3763. 

'Rulndce€B, 

Leptodermis  lanceoldta  Wall.  A  nearly  hardy  small  shrub,  with  bright 
strongly  veined  leaves,  "  and  pale  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with  purple.  It  is 
something  IttLe  a  cream-coloured  bouvardia."  (^B.  M,  12.,  Nov.) 

Comp6nUB. 

9308.  DA'HL/J  89608  BarkdH<9  FI.  Cab.  no.  197. 
9878.  ZA'MIJ  21633  angusUfdlU  L.,  Fl.  gard.  t.  35.  t  3. 

Xo^f/i^ceae. 

809.  LOBB'L/J 

igneafior/.     fiery     (23    or    4    aaf    S    Mexico    1838.    D  and  C    1    Paxt  mag.  ofbot.  vi.  p.S47. 

A  very  showy  LobMia,  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  Liege,  in  1838, 
and  said  to  be  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mexico.  It  appears  more 
tender  than  its  congeners,  and  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  stove;  but 
Mr.  Paxton  thinks  that  it  will  succeed  in  a  green-house,  if  carefully  "  prot 
tected  from  the  frost,  and  very  cautiously  supplied  with  water.  A  damp 
atmosphere  must  be  especially  avoided."  It  is  propagated  by  suckers,  which 
it  senos  up  in  great  abundance  from  the  roots,  or  by  "  cuttings,  taken  from 
those  shoots  which  do  not  flower,  or  from  which  the  blossoms  are  timely 
plucked."  (PaxtorCt  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Dec.) 
lEtricacea^ 
1345.  J'RBUTUS  11075  laurlfdlia  Sot,  Reg.  1839,  t.67. 

**  This  plant  was  introduced  from  Mexico  by  the  last  Lord  Napier,  and 
given  to  Mr.  Lambert,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  A.  laurifolia  of 
Linnseus's  Supplement;^*  and  in  this  opinion  Dr.  Lindley  appears  to  agree, 
(^Bot.  Reg,,  Dec.) 

Com)olvvldce<B. 

-f-  Ipomoe'a  p&rga  Wend.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  respecting  the  plant 
which  produces  the  jalap,  though  all  agree  that  it  is  a  species  of  C(onv61vulus 
or  Ipomoe^a.  The  fact  is,  that  several  Mexican  plants  belonging  to  this  order 
are  used  for  producing  the  dnig ;  but  it  is  from  the  fleshy  root  of  Ipomce'a 
purga  that  the  principal  supply  is  derived.  This  plant  has  lately  flowered  in 
the  garden  of  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  Kingsbury ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  observes 
that "  it  seems  to  require  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  room  at  the  roots. 
...  In  the  stove  it  grows  too  vigorously,  without  any  disposition  to  flower." 
{b.  M.  R.,  No.  136.,  Nov.J 

+  Batatas  bet^ea  Lindl.  A  very  beautiful  species  with  pale  violet  flowers, 
having  a  deep  purple  eye.  The  root  is  tuberous,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
red  beet,  both  in  size  and  colour.  It  blossoms  profusely,  and  appears  to 
prefer  a  cool  atmosphere ;  though  it  is  a  native  of  Demerara.  It  came  to 
England  in  1838,  a  root  having  been  accidentally  imported  among  some 
orchideous  plants.  (J9.  M,  R.,  No.  153.,  DecO 
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Bolanace(B» 

-¥  FABIA'N^  Ruii  ft  Pavon.    (In  honour  of  F,  Fabkuus  a  Spanlih  botanUt.) 

imbricate iTMM  ^  Pawm   scaly     a.  v^    or    3    my    W    Chile     1838.    C    p.i    Bot  reg.  18S9,  W. 

A  very  pretty  little  Chilian  shrub,  with  scaly  leaves  like  a  T^hi^'a,  and  white 
heath-like  flowers,  which  it  produces  in  great  profusion.  In  its  native  country 
it  grows  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house in  winter,  but  in  summer  "  it  should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  but  not 
exposed  to  too  bright  sunshine."    It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  should  be 

Sown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand.     There  are  plants  in  the  nurseries  of 
essrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  at  Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting. 
{Bot,  Reg.,  Nov.) 

76.  5A'LV1A  719  p&tula^ol.  Oard,  714. 
3451.  GARDOQUIM  89961  multifldra  Paxt.  Mag.  qfSot,  Yi.  p.  338. 

ThymelcB^ie, 
87.  FIMELE'A  805  Inctlna  Bot.  no.  147. 

This  plant  is  stated  in  the  Botanist  to  be  the  same  as  the  P*  n(vea  of  the 
Floral  Cabinet ;  the  plant  there  figured  not  being  the  true  P«  nfvea  of  Labil- 
lardi^e.  (Botanist,  Dec.) 

Orckiddcea, 

2554.  EPIDE'NDRON  (Enc^clla) 

•  cepifSrme  Hook.    Onkm^rooted    £  O  or    3    mj    O    Mexico    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot  mag.  3765. 

A  very  splendid  species  of  Epidendron,  belonging  to  the  division  considered 
as  a  new  genus  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  under  the  name  of  Enc/clia ;  but 
which  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  will  not  stand,  and  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  himself 
appears  to  have  abandoned.  The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
whence  it  was  sent,  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  consul  there,  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum.  (Bot.  Mag.^  Dec.) 

.  +  inversum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Brazil,  nearly  related  to  E.  Mgrans. 
**  The  flowers  are  straw-coloured,  with  a  few  purple  streaks  on  the  column, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  have  a  heavy  not  very  pleasant  smell,  some- 
thing like  that  of  ground  ivy."  Dr.  Lindley  proposes  to  include  all  the  species 
of  Epid^dron,  of  which  E.  fragrans  may  be  considered  the  type,  in  one 
section  under  the  name  of  Osmophytum.  (B.  M.  12.,  No.  135.,  Nov.) 

2542^  CCELCVGYNE  29785  ocellilta  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3767* 

eldta  Lindl.    This  species  has  lately  flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s 
Oarden.    "  The  leaves  are  more  than  a  foot  long,"  and  the  flowers  are  white, 
"  stained  with  yellow  near  the  point  of  the  lip,  and  having  an  unpleasant 
'   smell,  very  like  that  of  the  berberry  blossom."  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  151.,  Dec.) 

376.  LFFARIS  30190  WalkdnVe  Bot.  Mag.  3770. 

3566.  GRAMMATOPHY'LLUM  [65;  and  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot.  vi.  p.  217. 

multifl&rum  I,^iMtf.    manj-flowered    ]|  (23    or    2    Br.o    Manilla    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1839* 

"  This  plant  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  Cymbldium,  with  long 
coriaceous  leaves,  distichous  at  the  base."  The  raceme  is  large  and  hand- 
some, but  the  flowers  themselves  w^t  brilliancy  of  colour,  (Bot.  Reg,,  Dec, 
and  Paxt*  Mag,  of  Bot.) 

3f38.  CYRTOCHPLUM 

myitadnum  Lindl,   whiskered     j£  QS    or    12    Y     Peru    1837.    D     p.r.w    Bot.  r%.  1839»  62. 

A  curious  little  plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  imported  in  1837.  When  this 
plant  was  first  mentioned  in  the  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  Botanic  Register 
for  1838,  the  flowers  were  described  as  "bright  yellow  white- coloured," 
instead  of  "bright  yellow  whole-coloured."  (Bot,  Reg.,  Nov.) 

2547.  DENDRO^BIUM  29818  fbrmbsum. 

5393.  MILTO^N/^  [t1.  p.  241. 

ckadida  LindL    white-Upped    ^  O  or    2    n    Y.n.w  Brazil    1838.    O    p.r.w   Paxt  mag.  of  bot. 

A  very  handsome  species,  flowering  abundantly.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot., 
Dec.) 

c  3 
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+  Specklinis,  ohovdta  Lindl.  '*  A  small  Brazilian  plant,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Pleurothdllis."  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  137.,  Nov.) 

EodriguezisL  laxifldra  Lindl.  A  pale-^een-flowered  Brazilian  plant,  '*  with 
a  very  lax  nodding  spike."  {B.  M,  E,,  No.  130.,  Nov.) 

+  critpa  Lindl.  The  flowers  have  a  crisped  appearance,  and  ''are  sea- 
green,  bordered  with  yellow;"  their  fragrance  resembles  that  of  primroses. 
A  native  of  Brazil.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  139.,  Nov.) 

4-  Catasetum  proboscideum  Lindl.  Nearly  related  to  G.  cemuum  and  C. 
barbatum,  of  which  last  it  may  prove  merely  a  variety.  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  140., 
Nov.) 

longifolium  Lindl.  This  plant  has  lately  flowered  at  Battersea.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  are  produced  on  a  drooping  raceme;  they  are 
of  a  bright  orai^,  bordered  with  violet.  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  154.) 

LiB'l^fldva  Lindl.  A  native  of  Mexico,  which,  though  it  has  been  several 
years  in  England,  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Carclew,  in  the  autumn  of 
1839. 

+  Dicr^ta  ditcolor  G.  Lodd.  Remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  a  deep  purple.  "  The  flowers  are  orange-coloured, 
and  about  the  size  of  those  of  D.  Baden."  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  145.,  Dec.) 

+  Octomeria  didphana  Lindl.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  nearly  transparent 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  scentless.  A  native  of  Brazil.  (B,  M,  12.,  No. 
146.,  Dec.) 

+  Femandezia.  lunifera  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  have  a  pair 
of  supernumerary  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  labellum,  which  **  stand  erect,  like 
two  curved  horns."  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  on  trees.  {B, 
M.  R,,  No.  147.,  Dec.) 

Oncidium  excavatum  Lindl.  "  This  fine  Peruvian  plant  has  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  has  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown,  and  is  easily 
known  by  the  base  of  the  labellum  being  very  convex,  a  little  hollowed  out  in 
front,  and  excavated  with  a  deep  pit  on  the  under  side."  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  150., 
Dec.) 

OdonioglSstum  Clowesii  Lindl,  A  Brazil  plant,  with  "  large  strong  flowers, 
yellow  mottled  with  brown,  while  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  rich  violet  base." 
(J&.  ikf.  i2..  No.  153.,  Dec.) 

+  Pleurothdllis  scdbripes  Lindl.  A  curious  little  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
which  flowered  at  Carclew  in  1839.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  dingy  yellow, 
with  reddish  purple  lines.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  155.,  Dec.) 

lriddce€B, 

1907.  FATBRSO'N/il 

lapphlrina  Lmdi.      sapphire     ^  i |    1    jLau    B      Swan  Hirer     1837.    s.p    Bot.  reg.  1839,  60. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  rich  deep  blue  of  the  flowers  of 
•  this  plant,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  of  very  short  duration.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  River  Colony,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mangles.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Nov.) 

Amafyl&dkcexe, 

CUtdnthes  W.  Herb.  **  The  name  Clindnthus,  which  was  given  from  the 
obliquity  which  the  flowers  in  Ruiz's  specimen  of  his  undescribed  Pancratium 
luteum  had  taken  in  drying,  is  changed  for  Clitanthes,  from  kUttUy  a  moun- 
tainous declivity,  and  arUhot,  a  flower."  Dr.  Lindley  describes  three  species, 
viz.,  C.  humilis,  C.  Maclednica,  and  C.  lutea,  of  which  he  had  received  notices 
from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.  They  are  all  natives  of  Lima.  {B.  M. 
R.y  No.  141.,  Nov.) 

+  Ismene  deflexa  W.  Herb.  This  species  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  genera  Ismene  and  Elisena.  There  are*  indeed,  several  species  of  these 
two  genera  so  closely  allied,  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  genus  will 
merge  into  the  former.  Under  this  head,  Mr.  Herbert  observes  that  "  every 
IsmSne  delights  in  white  sand,  and  every  Hymenocallis  in  strong  alluvial  soil, 
and  immersion  in  water."  (9.  M,  R,,  No.  142.,  Nov.) 


Conseroaiive  Walls*  SS 

'  *^BNTLA'KD/^  W.  Herb.    (In  honour  of  j:  B,  Peniland,  Esqu  Con«al-G«iMral  i&FWu.) 
vcdniktA  fV.  Herb,     red-lead  coloured     tf  ^  or    1    au.s    R    Peru    1839.   O    co    Bot.reg.  1839,61. 
P.  m.  1  lacundw  W.  H,\  P.  m.  2  Sulivinioi  W.  H.  (Commodore  SoliTan'f.)« 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  species,  differing  very  slightly  from  each  other. 
The  first  was  found  in  Cusco,  in  Peru,  and  was  sent  to  Spofforth,  under  the 
name  of  the  red  narcissus,  by  J.  B.  Pentland,  Esq.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  genus  is  named;  and  the  other  was  found  by  Commodore  Sulivan.  during 
his  command  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  1837.  Both  varieties 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  August,  1839.  (^BoU  Reg^  Dec.) 

Asphodeldce(B, 

1050.  THTSANO'TUS  tof  bot.  vi.  p.  9a. 

intridLtUB  Hort,    ioMcaXj^stemmed    ^  lJ  or    |   jl    F    Swan  River    1838.    D    sJ.p    Paxt.  mag. 

This  little  plant,  though  its  stems  are  very  slender,  has  them  so  curiously 
interlaced  that  they  support  themselves.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  home  from 
the  Swan  River  in  1838.  It  is  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  requires 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  with  perfect  drainage.  {Paxt,  Mag^ 
ofBoU,  Dec.) 

JEchedndia  termflora  Ort.  Conanth^ra  Echedndia  Pert,;  Anth^ricum  re* 
flexum  Cav,  This  singular  plant  flowered  at  Carclew  in  June,  1839.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1837.  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  144.,  Nov.) 

CammelinkceX' 
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apidlta  Kmow,  4r  West,     spiked      j£  I2S   or    ISO     P     Mexico     1887.    D    co    Fl.  cab.  no.  144. 

A  singular  species,  with  an  upright  stem,  and  rather  small  dark  purple 
flowers.    A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1837.  (Floral  Cab,,  Nov.) 


Art.  VI.     On  Conservative  Walls,  and  their  Superiority,  as  Sources 
'   of  Botanical  and  Floricultural  Interest,  to  Green^-houses  and  Con» 
servatories.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Bainbridge,  M.A. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  more  has  not  been  said  in  your 
Magazine,  than  has  hitherto  appeared,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
servative walls.  No  one  who  has  watched,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  great  beauty  and 
variety,  joined  to  rarity,  which  that  wall  has  displayed.  Not 
only  may  the  plants  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which  are  too 
tender  to  stand  in  the  open  garden,  be  brought  to  flower  and 
fruit  against  such  walls,  but  almost  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  of 
New  Holland  and  Australia  will  grow  against  them  with  great 
vigour  in  the  summer  season ;  and,  even  if  they  are  killed  down 
to  the  ground  during  winter,  if  their  roots  are  kept  dry  and 
protected  through  that  season,  they  will  spring  up  again  the  fol- 
lowing summer  with  vigour.  How  different  the  appearance  of 
the  acacias  and  eucalypti  of  New  Holland,  when  grown  against 
such  walls  in  the  open  air,  from  what  they  are  when  grown 
in  pots  under  glass  !  The  appearance  made  by  the  common 
myrtle,  the  pelargonium,  the  passion-flower,  the  loquat,  the  ca- 
mellia, Lagerstrcc^mia  indica,  metrosideros,  melaleuca,  myoporum, 
and  hundreds  of  others  that  will  readily  occur  to  every  gardener, 

when  planted  against  such  walls,  and  properly  treated,  surpasses, 
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in  my  opinion,  every  other  kind  of  botanical  enjoyment  which  a 
garden  has  hitherto  afforded.  Even  Chinese  chrysanthemums 
and  dahlias,  when  trained  against  such  walls,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance ;  and,  under  a  slight  projecting  roof,  I  have  known 
the  dahlia  saved  from  the  frost,  ana  continuing  to  show  flower 
till  Christmas,  and  the  chrysanthemums  till  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary. In  a  word,  I  consider  a  conservative  wall  as  a  very 
superior  source  of  enjoyment  to  either  a  green-house  or  a  con- 
servatory ;  unless,  indeed,  these  structures  (as  they  are  at  Ash- 
ridge,  and  more  particularly  at  Bromley  Hill)  are  so  connected 
with  the  living-rooms  of  the  hpuse,  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  suite 
of  rooms. 

I  should  therefore  wish  to  see  the  subject  of  conservative  walls 
taken  up  by  yourself  or  by  some  of  your  practical  readers,  and 
the  proper  construction  of  such  wails,  the  mode  of  planting 
them,  the  kind  of  plants  suitable,  and  the  management  through- 
out the  year,  pointed  out  In  all  this  bearing  in  mind,  that,  while 
a  green-house,  or  even  a  pit  or  any  other  glazed  structure,  is 
attended  with  some  extra  expense  at  first,  and  a  good  deal  of 
expense  annually  to  keep  them  in  repair,  the  conservative  wall 
may  form  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground,  or  a  screen  to  offices,  or  a  connecting  line  of  architec- 
ture between  the  house  and  offices,  while  its  annual  repairs  may 
be  considered  as  next  to  nothing.  Only  let  the  subject  of  con- 
servative walls  be  once  thoroughly  entered  into  by  gardeners 
and  their  employers,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  result  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  additions  that  have  been  made  to  gardening 
enjoyments  since  the  invention  of  green-houses. 

London^  Nov.  J  839. 

In  the  Suburban  Gardener  we  have,  on  various  occasions,  recommended  a 
conservative  wall ;  and,  in  fig,  4.  we  have  slightly  indicated  a  conservative 
wall,  serving  to  connect  the  house  with  the  offices  and  the  kitchen-garden.  In 
this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance  portico  to  the  house ;  b  the  drawingroom,  with 
three  windows  at  one  end  opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving  also  a^ 
doors  connecting  this  room  with  the  conservatory.  In  the  conservatory  there 
is  a  broad  walk  down  the  middle  (c),  terminating  in  a  door  in  the  centre  of  its 
semicircular  end  ;  outside  of  which  are  steps  descending  to  a  circular  basin  and 
fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk  (e)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  (b  b) ; 
which  wall  commences  at  the  conservatory,  and  extends  to  the  kitchen-garden. 
The  walk  in  front  of  this  wall  terminates  in  an  archway  (t),  which  forms  the 
main  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  on  the  lawn,  in  the  angle  at  the  left, 
is  the  symmetrical  flower-garden  (/).  There  is  a  walk  at  k,  communicating 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  ground ;  and  the  wall  on  the  right  of  that  walk  is 
also  conservative,  with  a  broad  border  between  it  and  the  walk,  which  can  be 
heated  below  by  pipes  of  hot  water,  conducted  through  a  stratum  of  broken 
stones  or  bricks.  Hot  water 'is  preferred  to  steam,  as  causing  less  expansion, 
and  consequently  less  risk  of  derangement  in  the  conducting  pipes.  The  mass 
of  stones,  when  once  heated,  will  be  several  days  in  parting  with  that  heat, 
unless  in  the  case  of  heavy  rains ;  so  that,  throughout  the  summer,  the  fire 
will  only  be  required  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  and  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter  the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  removed  to  a  house.    On  the  border. 
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thus  heated,  melons,  piiifr4pples,bananiu,  and  BTariety  of  other  tropical  fruits 
and  flowers  can  be  grown  in  the  summer  season,  as  if  thev  were  in  their 
native  country;  the  only  evils  to  be  guarded  against  being  bigh  winds  and 
bidl  storms. 

Opposite  the  fountain  there  is  an  open  to^a  with  a  seat  ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  tbe  one  forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress 
to  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance  for  the  master  to  the  stables  ; 
here  are  also  summer  water-closets.  In  the  reserve  garden,  the  hot-bouses 
and  pits  are  shown  at  m;  and  the  open  area  for  composts,  manure.  Sec,  at  n; 
o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen ;  p  his  living-room  ;  and  q  his  private  garden, 
near  which  are  a  fuel-shed  and  a  privy;  r  is  the  entrance  to  the  stable  court, 
in  which,  at  t,  there  b  the  private  entrance  mentioned  above,  from  tbe  )c^^. 
The  stables,  the  two  coach-houBes,  and  a  privy  for  the  men-servants,  are  shown 
to  the  right  and  lel^  of  each.  Here,  also,  is  the  fireplace  to  the  flue  in  the 
conservative  wall,  and  to  the  boiler  which  heats  the  tropical  border.  The 
poultry  coiM  u  shown  at  *;  and  at  u  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the 
loggia.  The  poultry-yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  ^e 
basin  and  fountain,  carried  to  it  under  ground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the 
stable  court  through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  closed  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  to  the  open  lawn,  and  the  kitchen  court,  through  other  similar 
openings.  The  kitcnen  court  is  shown  at  >;  near  which  there  is  a  servants* 
entrance  &ora  the  approach.  Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables 
is  shown  at  w;  part  of  the  approach  at  x  ;  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  the 

The  conservative  wall  (//  )  should  not  be  a  common  erection,  presenting 
only  a  flat  perpendicular  surface  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top  :  it  may  have 
piers  at  regular  distances,  terminating  in  caps  surmounted  by  vases,  above  the 
height  of  the  wall,  but  arranged  in  form  and  proportion  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
building,  these  piers  and  their  terminatine  ornaments  should,  of  course,  vary 
accordingly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face  otthe  wall  might  be  broken  by  arched 
recesses;  and,  while  a  more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was  trained  against  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a  more  hardy  sort  might 
be  trained  against  the  projections  between  them.  We  have  seen  a  wall  of  this 
sort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  recess^  were  covered  with  roses,  and  the  piers 
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with  ivy ;  the  effect  of  which  was  beautiful,  as  the  roses  continued  in  flower 
throughout  the  year.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced  in  England,  by 
having  the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting  during  severe  weather.  Where 
the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  be  covered  with  a  series  of  piers  and 
intersecting  arches ;  and,  if  the  piers  and  imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered 
with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  would  be  very  striking.  An  excellent  plan  for  varying 
such  a  wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plan  in  a  zigzag  line,  with  piers  at  the 
angles;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each  angle  maybe  10  ft.,  and  the  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  3  fl.  In  going  along  the  walk  in  front  of  such 
a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would  meet  tiie  eye ;  and^  in  returning,  another 
series.  Another  plan  is,  to  have  the  wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permap 
nent  roof  projectmg  from  it.  In  this  case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes,  which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  used  for  growing  melons,  leaving  the  pillars  and  rafters  which 
supported  the  sashes  as  fixtures ;  and  these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly 
growing  climbing  plants.  Such  a  roof  ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  used  during  rainy  weather  in  summer  ;  and  that,  during 
the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter,  it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate 
place  for  taking  exercise  than  in  the  open  air.  The  most  complete  glazed  ve- 
randa of  this  kind  would  be  one  where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework, 
as  well  as  the  sashes,  might  be  removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks 
to  disfigure  the  scene,  and  replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary  veranda,  in 
which  the  framework  is  to  be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or 
with  canvass  fixed  to  framework  or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection 
for  plants  while  in  their  dormant  state;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much 
sooner  in  spring  when  they  begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  grow  under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated  and 
blanched  for  want  of  light.  In  general,  conservative  walls  should  be  flued,  in 
order  to  give  the  gardener  the  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in 
autumn ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behiud 
the  wall,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  at  g,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
stable  buildings,  A  conservative  wall  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
range  of  office  buildings ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are 
now  describing,  which  forms  the  side  wall  to  the  stable  (0  and  coach-house  (fi)^ 


Art.  VII.  Notes  on  Cereus  senilis  and  some  other  Mexican  Plants. 
In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tate  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sloane  Street, 
to  Mr.  Beaton.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Beaton. 

I  BEG  to  inform  you  that  the  first  Cereus  senilis  I  ever  saw 
came  to  this  country  in  September,  1823,  also  Mammillaria 
latisplna  [Echinocactus  cornigera  Dec."]^  and  several  other  new 
species,  which  were  introduced  and  presented  to  me  by  R.  P. 
Staples,  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  consul-general  of  Mexico, 
afler  his  first  commercial  trip  there.  I  also  purchased  the  same 
species  of  Mr.  Bullock,  in  the  following  month  of  the  same 
year,  and  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Haworth  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  1823,  from  the  specimens  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Bullock.  I  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  Cereus  senilis  should 
be  named  after  Mr.  Staples,  but  Mr.  Haworth  said  he  could 
not  consistently  do  so,  as  he  believed  it  a  true  Cereus ;  and  as 
Humboldt    had  previously  described  it  as  Cereus  senilis,  he 
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could  not  alter  it ;  but,  as  you  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  true 
Echinocdctus,  you  mayi  consistently  with  botanical  usage,  adopt 
the  name  oF  Echinocactus  Staplesi^,  and  affix  that  of  C^reus 
senilis  as  a  synonyme.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  Botanical  MisceU 
lany^  mentions  that  Mr.  Cruikshanks  discovered  one  in  Peru, 
which  I  suppose  you  mean  as  the  Brazilian  species. 

When  Mr.  Staples  left  Mexico  for  England,  wishing  to 
carry  into  eiFect  my  request  of  importing  the  hand  plant 
[Cheirost^mon  j^Iatanbides  H.  et  £•],  he  obtained  several  living 
plants,  and  planted  them  in  a  tub.  Two  days  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  sent  off  a  muleteer  with  a  box  of  Cacti  slung  on 
one  side,  and  the  tub  of  hand  plants  on  the  other.  The  fel- 
low, finding  that  one  side  of  his  load  was  considerably  heavier 
than  the  other,  emptied  the  major  part  of  the  earth,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  destroy  the  young  plants.  You  may  perceive  it  was 
well  the  Cacti  were  not  the  heaviest,  otherwise  he  would  have 
taken  them  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  beast.  On  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Staples  at  Xalapa,  he  found  all  his  hand  plants  dead. 
However,  as  it  happened,  I  brought  the  first  hand  plant  to  this 
country  from  Mons.  Cels  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  had 
it  in  the  market  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Staples  left  Mexico. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Staples,  walking  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Xalapa,  discovered  the  plant  which  has  since  borne  his  name, 
Petrea  Stapl^s2<^;  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  in« 
stantly  dug  up  some  young  plants  with  the  point  of  a  sword, 
and  made  several  dried  specimens  of  its  racemes  of  flowers 
upwards  of  3  ft.  long,  which  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of 
Mr.  Lambert.  He  (Mr  Staples)  also  found  the  Solandragut* 
t&ta  of  the  Botanical  Register  at  the  same  place,  full  in  flower, 
and  imported  it  with  the  Petrfeflf. 

Although  Humboldt  had  the  credit  of  first  describing  most 
of  the  plants  above  mentioned,  and  enriched  various  herbariums 
with  fine  specimens  of  each,  the  British  public  and  Europe 
owe  their  early  introduction  in  a  living  state  to  the  generous 
disposition  of  Mr.  Staples,  who  must  have  expended  a  consider* 
able  sum  in  transporting  them  from  Mexico  to  England. 

Botanic  Garden^  Shane  Street^  Sept.  16.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.     Practical  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hya* 

cinth  in  Haarlem. 

(Translated  from  the  **  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,"  &c.,  of  Frankfort  on 

the  Maine.    By  J.  L.) 

The  hyacinth  likes  a  very  sandy,  well-prepared,  fine,  and 
light  soil,  without  any  appearance  of  stones  or  gravel,  and  which 
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consequently  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Ail  kinds  of  loam  or  stiff  soil  which  bind  so  closely 
together  that,  when  dry,  the  wind  cannot  separate  the  particles 
as  it  does  sand,  must  be  avoided.  No  kind  of  red,  bluish,  or 
blackish  soil  will  produce  perfect  hyacinths ;  but  one  is  consi- 
dered particularly  good,  which  is  light  grey,  and  which  resembles 
fine,  very  sandy,  and  light  garden  mould.  This  sand,  which 
is  very  light  of  itself,  is  made  still  lighter  by  the  addition  of 
the  thin  sand  of  the  Dutch  downs  (Diinensande),  which  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  fine,  and  contains  neither  stones 
nor  gravel ;  and,  as  this  sand  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  mixture  of  soil,  if  nature  denies  us  a  supply  of  it  at  home, 
we  must  search  for  it  in  other  places,  or  try  to  prepare  one  like 
it.  Various  soils  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  pre« 
ference  is  given  to  a  pale  yellow  river  sand,  to  which  is  added  a 
third  of  leaf  mould.  The  bed  is  then  prepared  by  putting  into 
it  a  layer  of  cow-dung  1  in.  thick,  5  or  6  inches  under  the  bulbs, 
and  filling  it  in  with  the  prepared  soiK  This  cow-dung  must 
be  quite  pure,  and  not  mixed  with  straw,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

The  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  dunging,  becomes  by 
degrees  too  rich ;  in  which  case,  the  best  way  is,  to  take  out 
some  of  the  soil,  and  put  in  fresh  sand.  In  Holland,  however, 
they  do  not  take  out  any  soil,  but  only  add  sand,  because  by 
riiising  the  bed,  the  danger  of  the  water  in  the  soil  is  avoided. 
In  that  country  they  have  much  to  contend  with  in  keeping  the 
water  from  the  soil ;  which  circumstance  must  naturally  occasion 
a  great  variation  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  hyacinth  in  drier 
i^oils.  For  example,  in  Holland,  they  dig  the  soil  5  or  6  feet 
deep,  which  would  be  unnecessary  were  it  not  that  by  this 
means  the  soil,  which  was  stifi*  and  sour  from  the  water,  becomes 
drier  and  lighter,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  escape 
of  the  injurious  water  and  for  evaporation.  In  countries  where 
no  such  accumulation  of  water  is  to  be  feared,  the  soil  need 
only  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  or  even  3  ft. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  hyacinth  has  not  made  such  ad- 
vances in  any  part  of  the  world  as  in  Holland,  by  describing 
the  soil,  climate,  and  treatment  of  it  in  that  country,  it  will  en- 
able those  in  other  climates,  with  a  use  of  their  own  understand* 
ings,  to  practise  the  art. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  particular  attention. must  be  paid  to  two 
rules : — 1.  That,  for  the  space  of  four  years  previously  to  plant- 
ing, no  horse-dung,  nor  any  dung  of  a  heating  quality,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  soil.  2.  That  no  hyacinths  must  be  grown  in 
it  oftener  than  once  every  four  years.  The  latter  rule  must 
be  particularly  attended  to  ;  because,  if  planted  a  year  earlier, 
the  decayed  remains  of  the  old  bulbs  would  communicate  the 
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rot  or  other  diseases  to  the  newly  planted  bulbs.  This  being 
understood)  a  bed  is  planted  the  first  year  with  hyacinths,  the 
second  with  tulips,  the  third  with  narcissus,  &c. ;  and  it  would 
be  desirable  if  something  similar  were  planted  even  the  fourth 
year.  The  bed,  however,  is  generally  prepared  for  hyacinths 
this  year  as  follows  :  — *  Between  December  and  February  the 
ground  is  dug  5  •  or  6  feet  deep ;  and,  when  too  much  water 
is  apprehended^  a  drain  is  dug  all  round  the  bed,  and  filled  with 
wood  or  stones,  and  then  covered  up.  In  March  every  square 
yard  is  manured  with  four  handbarrowfuls  of  pure  cow-dung 
(without  straw),  dug  in  a  foot  deep.  During  the  summer,  vege- 
tables or  annuals  are  grown  on  the  bed,  which  do  not  exhaust 
the  soil  too  much.  The  following  autumn  (therefore  the  fifth), 
the  soil  is  dug  1^  or  2  feet  deep ;  and  the  manure,  which  was 
put  in  in  spring,  must  be  well  mixed  and  worked  in,  that  it 
may  lie  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth.  When  such  a  drain 
is  not  made,  a  trench  is  used,  2  ft.  wide  and  l^ft.  broad,  and 
left  open,  so  that  the  water  collected  in  it  may  be  taken  out. 

When  the  above  operation  is  performed,  the  bulbs  must  be 
prepared  for  planting  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This  pre-* 
paration  consists  in  examining  whether  the  bulbs  are  perfectly 
healthy ;  because,  if  they  are  unhealthy,  they  not  only  will  not 
flower,  but  will  infect  those  near  them.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diseases  they 
are  liable  to,  which  are: — 1st,  the  white  rotz;  2d,  the  black 
rotz ;  3d,  the  rot ;  4th,  mould ;  5th,  consumption  or  wasting ; 
6th,  shrinking;  and  7th,  excess  of  ofisets  (Durchwachs). 

1st.  The  white  rotz  is  known  by  a  resin  which  generally  oozes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  also  from  the  side,  and 
which,  about  this  time  of  the  year  (October),  is  of  a  hard  con- 
sistency, not  unlike  the  resin  that  flows  from  trees.  The  white 
rotz  also  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  white  slimy  substance, 
and  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  particularly  evident 
when  the  bulb  is  cut  open ;  and  bulbs  in  this  state  should  be 
thrown  away  without  hesitation.  The  danger  attending  this 
disease  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

2d.  The  black  rotz  is  more  difficult  to  know  than  the  white 
rotz ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  bulb  is  taken  out  of  the  ground 
and  kept  dry,  the  rotz  dries  up  also.  The  stool  or  plate  of  the 
bulb  (that  is^  the  point  from  which  the  roots  proceed  down- 
wards), on  the  side,  appears  as  if  eaten  out,  and  the  scales  at 
that  part  have  dry  black  edges.  When,  therefore,  there  is  but 
little  of  this  disease  in  the  bulb,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  must  be  particularly  looked  for,  when  the  bulbs  are 
about  to  be  put  in  the  ground,  as  it  will  not  only  destroy  the 
infected  bulb,  but  all  those  that  are  healthy  near  it.  A  bulb 
&o  attacked  must  therefore  be  thrown  away« 
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Sd.  The  rot  is  easily  known  when  it  is  once  fairly  begun.    It  is 

Senerally  found  in  the  scales  near  the  heart  of  the  bulb;  and,  to 
iscover  it,  the  point  of  the  bulb  should  be  cut  off  horizontally 
with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  bulb  is  a£fected  with  this  disease,  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  stripe  will  be  seen  between  the  scales ; 
and  all  the  part  thus  discoloured  should  be  cut  away,  till  it  is 
completely  eradicated;  but  when  it  reaches  farther  than  the 
half  of  the  bulb,  it  is  past  remedy,  and  the  bulb  must  be  thrown 
away.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  cutting  off  the 
point  of  the  bulb,  not  to  injure  the  germ  which  has  formed  in- 
side it;  and  when  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  cuts  ought  to 
be  made  not  horizontally,  but  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the 
point  of  the  bulb ;  so  as  not  to  run  any  risk  of  cutting  off  the  ex« 
tremity  of  the  incipient  flower.  It  frequently  happens  that  these 
stripes  are  but  very  little  distinguished  from  the  colour  of  the 
healthy  part  of  the  bulb  ;  and,  therefore,  great  attention  is  ne- 
cessary, that  they  may  not  be  overlooked.  When  two,  three, 
or  more  stripes  are  seen  round  the  heart  of  the  bulb,  it  is  ge- 
nerally past  recovery ;  but  if  they  are  found  far  from  the  heart, 
and  consequently  near  the  outer  scales,  they  can  all  be  cut  away, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  reached  the  stool  and  at- 
tacked it.  Above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that  neither  the 
germ  nor  the  stool  of  the  bulb  are  injured ;  but  all  parts  round 
them  can  be  cut  away. 

4th.  The  mould  is  only  found  on  the  outer  or  inner  part  of 
the  first  four  scales,  and  it  is  not  considered  a  dangerous  disease, 
but  must  be  removed  by  taking  off  those  scales  that  are  attacked. 

5th.  Consumption  or  wasting  is  indicated  by  never-varying 
yellowish  or  brownish  spots  in  the  scales  near  the  heart.  This 
disease  is  not  exactly  a  dangerous  one,  but  is  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  a  weak  flower,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case  with 
several  sorts ;  for  example,  the  Grand  Vainqueur,  Staaten  Ge- 
neral, &c.  These  spots  might  go  through  the  whole  bulb  with- 
out being  injurious,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  stripes  of  the  disease  called  the  rot. 

6th.  Shrinking  (Verkriippelung)  is  indicated  by  spots  similar 
to  those  above  mentioned,  only  they  are  much  larger.  This  dis- 
ease generally  draws  the  whole  bulb  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
a  part  of  it  appears  as  if  eaten  out.  The  bulb  loses  its  usual 
round  form.  This  is  similar  to  the  disease  called  wasting,  but 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  got  rid  of; 
therefore,  if  you  wish  to  have  good  strong  plants,  it  is  better 
to  throw  those  away  that  are  attacked  with  this  disease. 

7th.  Excess  of  offsets  (Durchwachs)  only  takes  place  in  bulbs 
capable  of  producing  flowers.  The  offsets  come  out  at  the 
sides,  or  through  the  stool  or  plate,  and  the  parent  bulb  becomes 
divided  into  a  number  of  young  ones.     When  this  is  the  case, 
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it  is  left  exactly  as  it  is,  and  is  planted  like  the  others ;  and, 
although  it  will  not  flower,  it  will  produce  a  great  many  young 
bulbs. 

These  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  diseases  to 
which  bulbs  are  liable.  When  you  wish  to  increase  them, 
great  care  must  be  taken,  while  4:hey  are  out  of  the  ground,  not 
to  pull  off  the  small  white  o£Psets  that  have  sprung  out  at  the 
sides,  and  from  the  stool  of  the  bulb ;  because  this  treatment, 
even  if  it  does  not  injure  the  parent  bulb,  is  sure  to  destroy 
the  young  ones,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  aU 
lowed  to  remain  on  another  year.  When  the  young  ones  are 
older,  and  are  become  strong,  they  will  have  stools  of  their 
own,  from  which  roots  will  proceed;  and  when  in  this  state, 
they  may  without  danger  be  separated  from  the  parent  bulb. 

When  the  bulbs  have  been  all  carefully  examined,  they  are 
planted  thirty-six  hours  afterwards  at  the  latest;  because,  as 
they  have  been  probably  very  much  cut,  a  longer  delay  would 
cause  a  reappearance  of  the  mould,  which  would  terminate  in 
destroying  them. 

In  our  next  Number  will  be  given  a  year's  culture  of  hya- 
cinths, as  practised  in  Holland ;  beginning  with  the  season  for 
planting  in  October. 


Art.  IX.     Observations  on  forcing  Hyacinths, 
(Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  L.) 

In  order  to  make  hyacinths  flower  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, they  should  be  planted  the  be^ning  of  August,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  the  open  air  to  such  a  depth  that  they  may 
be  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth  of  4  in. 

They  should  be  taken  out  again  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  put  in  warm  tan  or  sand  in  a  hot-house,  near  the 
sashes,  and  kept  moist.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Single  blue  January,  Single  blue  Gallas,  Single  blue  Imperiale, 
and  the  Single  white  Imperiale.  The  best  kind  of  tulip  for  the 
same  purpose  is  the  Due  van  Tholl. 

If  these  sorts  are  treated  in  this  manner,  and  kept  moist  and 
warm,  they  will  not  fail  to  flower  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  December.  Many  other  sorts  may  be  brought  into  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  January. 

Those  forced  hyacinths  which  are  intended  to  flower  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  should  be  planted  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, or  even  about  the  middle  of  November ;  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  with  mould.  A  bed  should 
be  made  the  beginning  of  January,  consisting  of  horse-dung. 
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4  or  5  feet  deep ;  it  should  remain  in  that  state  about  a  week,  and 
then  as  much  mould  added  as  will  cover  the  pots  when  they 
are  sunk  in  it.  The  pots  should  be  now  all  put  in,  and  the 
sash  raised  4  or  5  inches,  to  admit  air  both  night  and  day,  so  that 
the  steam  generated  by  the  heat  may  readily  escape.  This 
must  not  be  neglected  even  during  frosty  weather ;  otherwise 
the  hyacinths  will  be  burnt. 

During  a  severe  frost  it  may  be  thought  that  admitting  the 
air  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  it  must  not  be  omitted,  only  hang- 
ing cloths  over  the  opening ;  as  if  air  be  not  admitted,  all  the 
hyacinths  will  be  found  burnt  up  the  following  morning. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agricultures  Botany, 
Rural  Architectures  SfC,  lately  vuhlisheds  toith  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

The  Elements  of  Botany  for  Familiet  and  Schools,  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  4th  edition,  small  8vo, 
pp.  139,  numerous  woodcuts.    London,  1839. 

One  of  the  best  little  books  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen,  embracing 
structure,  physiology,  and  classification.  At  the  end  there  is  a  useful  list  of 
plants,  in  four  columns,  the  first  containing  the  English  or  popular  names  of 
all  the  plants,  the  products  of  which,  or  any  part  of  which,  are  in  use  in 
the  arts,  or  in  general  economy  ;  die  second,  their  scient^c  name ;  the 
third,  the  name  of  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  the  fourth, 
their  Linnaean  class  and  order.  Besides  the  woodcuts,  representing  leaves, 
buds,  roots,  &c.,  there  are  pictorial  representations  of  Dicotyledonous  and 
Monocotyiedonous  plants, 

Cactearum  Genera  nova  Speciesque  novie,  et  omnium  in  Horto  MonviUiano  cid^ 
tarum  ex  Affinitatibus  naturaUbus  Ordinatio  nova  Indexque  Methodicus,  Auc- 
tore  C.  Lemaire.   8vo,  pp.  1 15,    Paris,  1839. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Cacteas,  in  which  the  genera 
are  disposed  in  linear  series,  by  their  affinities,  and  separated  into  two  tribes 
by  their  mode  of  germination.     The  author  developes  his  plan  as  follows. 

"  The  C&cteae  separate  themselves,  at  first  sight,  into  two  divisions  ;  one  con- 
3isting  of  plants  with  elongate  stems,  leafy  or  leafless,  jointed  or  continuous; 
the  other  of  plants  with  stems  low  or  nearly  wanting,  globose,  simple  or 
branched  r  thus,  by  easy  and  convenient  comparison,  they  are  linearly  arranged 
in  the  most  natural  manner."     After  long  and  anxious  pondering  on  the  best 
way  of  separating  the  series  into  these  divisions  by  a  botanical  character  at 
once  simple  and  precise,  '*the  mode  of  germination  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
bis  heart  leaped  for  joy."    The  author  proceeds  ;  **  Having  discovered  this 
guide,  I  formed  all  the  caulescent  Cactese  with  true  foliaceous  cotyledons  into 
my  firsjt  tribe,  which  I  named  Phyllariocotyledoneae ;  and  the  globose  or  stem- 
less  with  true  tuberculate  cotyledons  into  my  second,  which  I  named  Phyma- 
tocotyledoneae.    From  this  character  flows  the  following  physiological  law : 
'Amongst  the  Cactese,  the  form  of  the  cotyledons  indicates  the  habit,  and  con- 
sequently the  mode  of  vegetation,  of  the  future  plant,  and  affords  the  best 
character  for  separating  them  into  two  natural  tribes.' 
"  The  germination  of  Cdcteae  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  common  to 
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both  tribes,  although  the  result  is  diametricalljr  opposite  in  each ;  the  stem  in 
the  first  being  long,  and  upright  or  creeping ;  in  the  second  globular,  simple^ 
branched  or  many-headed.  The  genus  Pilocereus,  which  forms  the  passage  from 
the  one  tribe  to  the  other,  is  the  only  exception.  During  the  first  period,  m  both 
tribes,  the  seed  swells,  the  episperm  separates  firom  thehilum,  and  the  descending 
stem  issuing  fix)m  the  widening  fissure  turns  towards  the  earth ;  at  the  same  time» 
the  ascending  stem  rises,  carrying  up  the  torn  episperm.  During  the  second 
period,  the  tribes  b^n  to  differ  in  appearance*  The  episperm  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  ascending  stem  has  become  a  primordial  menthallium ;  but,  in  the 
Phyllariocotyledonese,  it  bears  on  its  summit  two  ovate  and  slightly  acute 
cotyledons,  while  in  the  Phymatocotyledoneae  they  are  distinctly  tuberculatej 
In  both  the  descending  stem  becomes  the  root,  and  buries  itself  in  the  soil 
preparatory  to  the  emission  of  radicles.  This  latter  operation  seems  subject 
to  the  evolution  of  the  cotyledons ;  for  after  a  short  time,  in  both  tribes,  these 
recede  firom  each  other,  and  some  very  minute  radicles  appear  round  the  root, 
and  then,  opposite  to  the  cotyledons,  are  seen  the  two  earliest  tubercles  bearins 
the  rudiments  of  bundles  of  prickles,  which,  evolving  themselves  opposite  and 
alternately,  form  at  length  the  future  stem.  During  the  third  period,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tribes  is  striking.  In  the  Phyllariocotyledonese,  the  foliaceous 
cotyledons  are  obliterated ;  the  merithallium  is  nearly  buried  in  the  soil,  and 
becomes  the  true  collar ;  whilst  between  the  two  cotyledons  peaks  up  the  cau-^ 
licula  already  indicated  by  the  first  two  fascicles,  and  afterwards  increased  by 
the  spiral  evolution  of  new  ones.  In  the  Phymatocotyledoneae,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merithallium  arises  from  new  tubercles,  beanng  bundles  of  prickles, 
becomes  globular  firom  the  continuous  evolution  of  others,  and  finally  increases 
to  a  caulicida,  more  or  less  globose,  and  always  buried.  Thus  it  is  easily  per- 
ceived that  each  tribe  has  a  peculiar  and  opposite  mode  of  germination." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the  author  supports  his  theory.  To  show  how 
he  carries  it  out  in  practice  would  take  up  too  much  space  in  a  work  devoted 
more  to  the  garden  than  the  studv.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that,  of  his  two  tribes,  the  first,  or  Phyllariocotyledonese,  contains 
six  genera ;  Peirescia  Plum.,  <Opuntia  Toum.,  Lepismium  Pfeiff.^  Hariota 
Adans.,  Epiph^llum  Herm,,  and  Cereus  C.  Bauh. :  the  second,  or  Phvmato- 
cotvledoneee,  seven ;  Echinonyctdnthus  Lem,,  Echinocactus  L.  ^  O.,  mammiU 
lana  Haw.,  Anhalonium  Lem,,  Meloc4ctus  C.  Bauh.,  Pilocereus  Lem,,  and 
Astr6phytum  Lem,,  the  place  of  the  last  uncertain. 

Hecensio  Specierum  Generis  Pteridu.    Auctore  Jac.  G.  Agardh.     8vo,  pp.  86« 
Lund,  1839. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  rescue  the  genus  Pteris  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  species  added 
since  the  revision  of  Willdenow.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Agardh,  not  content 
with  the  Swedish  collections,  travelled  into  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  to  scrutinise  the  rich  herbariums  to  be  found  in  those  countries. 
His  original  design  was  to  publish  a  monograph  of  the  genus ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  appearance  of  the  valuable  work  of  Presl  rendered  such  an 
undertaking  unnecessary,  and  the  doctor  contracted  his  views  to  a  searching 
examination  of  the  species.  Presl  had,  in  the  professor's  opinion,  pushed  the 
use  of  venation  too  far  in  employing  it  as  a  generic  diagnostic ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
had  formed  genera  which  the  latter  has  reunited  to  Pteris,  confining  this 
character  to  the  discrimination  of  subdivisions  of  genera  only.  He  divides 
the  genus  into  four  sections,  of  the  value  of  which  the  subjoined  characters 
will  give  an  idea. 

1.  Eupteris.  Petioles  fascicled,  greenish  or  straw-coloured,  rarely  purplish ; 
a  transverse  section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, frequently  incurved  at  the  apex.  Fronds  pinnate ;  veins  parallel,  approxi- 
mate, simple  or  1 — 2 -forked,  rarely  anastomosing  at  the  apex  or  the  basal  ones 
forming  an  arch.     Species  I — 53. 

2.  OmUhopteris,    Petioles  scattered,  green  or  straw-coloured ;  fascicles  of 
Vol,  XVL  —  No.  118.  d 
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Tesselfl  numerous,  much  separated.  Fronds  becoming  decompound  and  lea^ 
thery ;  veins  paraliel,  approximate,  many  times  forked,  prominent  on  the  under 
surface,  and  depressed  above.     Species  54 — 61. 

3.  JUtobrochia.  Petioles  fescicled,  greenish  or  straw-coloured  ;  a  transverse 
section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  a  wavy  horseshoe  shape.  Fronds 
more  or  less  divided  ;  veins  reticulated.    Species  62— '89. 

4.  HuHdpieris,  Petioles  scattered  (?)  generally  shining-coloured ;  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  a  wavy  horseshoe  shape. 
Fronds  decompound,  pinnate  ;  pinnules  pinnatifid,  the  lowest  on  each  pinna 
heteromorphous :  basal  veins  arched ;  secondary  forked,  free  or  anastomo- 
sing.    Species  90 — 94. 

A  second  part,  comprising  the  cognate  genera,  is  promised. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Botanici  Hafmenm.  Conscripsit  O.  J.  N.  Morch, 
Hortulanus.    Pamp.  8vo,  pp.  102.     Copenhagen,  1839, 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  and  includes  house  as  well  as  hardy  plants. 
The  total  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  about  8000.  The  garden  appears 
rich  in  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  grasses.  Of  iHliums  there  are 
above  seventy  species,  of  ilchillea  above  fifty,  of  ilmaranthus  nearly  fifty, 
of  i4gr6stis  twenty-five,  of  i^ira  sixteen,  ^Tcer  eighteen,  ilcacia  about  forty 
sorts,  and  so  on. 

A  Treatiie  on  Agriculture,  adapted  to  the  Soil  and  CRmate  of  Ireland,  compre* 
hending  the  Mature,  Properties,  and  Improvements  of  Soils ;  the  Structure^ 
Functions,  and  Cultivation  of  Plants;  and  the  Husbandry  of  the  domestic  Animals 
of  the  Farm.  By  John  Sproule.  8vo,  pp.  709,  numerous  wood-engravings. 
Dublin,  1839. 

**  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  farmer  with  a  manual 
to  which  he  might  at  all  times  refer  with  safety,  embracing  every  department 
of  his  profession,  describing  every  operation  which  he  has  to  perform,  and, 
as  far  as  the  practical  character  of  the  work  would  admit,  showing  the  con<* 
nection  which  should  subsist  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

'*  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  various  authorities,  oral  and  written,  have 
been  consulted;  from  which  numerous  and  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  work.  Reference  has  not  always  been  made  to  these,  it  being 
conceived,  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  thereby,  and  that  the 
space  thus  taken  up  could  be  much  more  profitably  occupied.  The  works 
consulted  without  acknowledgement  being  always  made,  are,  the  Encyclo' 
pcedia  of  Agriculture,  the  Quai^terfy  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Lawson's  Agricul" 
ctdturisfs  Manual,  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  Lindley's  IntrO" 
duction  to  Botany,  and  Youatt's  valuable  Treatises  on  the  Domestic  Animals. 

"  The  author  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Maxwell ;  the  former,  head  farmer,  and  the  latter,  head  master  of  the 
Templemoyle  Seminary,  for  several  alterations  and  additions  to  the  manuscript 
before  going  to  press."     (Pref.  vii.) 

The  volume,  in  bulk  and  general  appearance,  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  Low's  Agriculture,  reviewed  in  our  Vol.  XIV. ;  and,  on  comparing  the 
contents  of  both  volumes,  we  find  the  same  headings  in  each,  only  differently 
arranged.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Sproule,  however,  to  state  that,  though  he 
has  imitated,  he  has  not  exactly  copied,  and  that  his  imitation  is  sufficiently 
artistical  to  constitute  a  distinct  book. 

Ftrst  Report  upon  Experiments  upon  the  Action  of  Sea  and  River  Water^  S^c* 
By  R.  Mallet,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.    Pamp.  8vo,  1  plate.     London,  1839. 

The  action  of  salt  water  on  iron  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fresh  water ; 
but  all  the  different  phenomena  which  take  place  have  not  been  yet  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  This  report  briefly  recapitulates  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject,  and  points  out  the  track  of  experiment  that 
pught  to  be  pursued  in  future  investigations. 
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The  Uie  and  Advantages  of  Pearson^s  Draining  Plough.  By  T.  L.  Hodge?, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

This  plough  has  been  described  and  figured  in  the  Encychpcedm  ofjgri^ 
culture,  2d  edit.  p.  710.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  correspondent 
whether  it  is  much  used,  as  we  know  only  of  one  instance,  that  of  Sur  C.  M. 
Burrell,  Bt.,  M.P.,  at  Knepp  Castle. 

The  Vidtor^s  Guide  to  Knole,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  with  Catahgueg  of  the 
Pictures  contained  in  the  Mansion  ;  a  Genealogical  Descent  of  the  Sackville 
FamUy  ;  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  principal  Persons  whose  Portraits 
form  Part  of  the  Collection.  By  J.  H.  Brady,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated  with 
engravings  on  wood  by  Bonner,  Sly,  and  others.  Foolscap  8vo,  numerous 
woodcuts. 

A  very  interesting  guide  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  family  mansions, 
or  we  might  eyen  say  palaces,  in  England.  The  biographical  notices  of  the 
portraits  are  very  curious,  and  the  descriptions  of  old  trees,  and  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  park  and  gardens  will  amuse  the  gardener  ;  while  the  architect 
will  be  instructed  by  the  engravings  of  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  of 
the  ancient  fumifure,  more  particularly  of  the  fireplace,  fire  dogs,  chairs, 
tripods,  masks,  sconces,  &c. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Espy*s  Theory  of  Cewtripetai  Storms^  S^c.  By  W.  C.  Redfidd. 
Pamp.  8vo,  pp.  32.     New  York,  1839. 

'  Mr.  Redfield  endeavours  to  show  the  physical  impracticability  of  a  centri- 
petal movement  in  the  atmosphere,  over  a  surface  of  several  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  towards  the  centre  of  a  storm ;  alleging  that,  instead  of  the 
accumulation  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  centripetal  movement  in  the 
air,  its  state  of  diffusion,  or  centrifugal  movement,  is  known  by  the  indications 
of  the  barometer  to  be  unusually  increased.  To  understand  the  subject 
thoroughly,  the  pamphlet  must  be  studied  in  all  its  details. 

Revue  generate  d^ Architecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  ^c.  General  Review 
of  Architecture  and  Public  Works;  a  Journal  for  Architects  and  Engineers, 
Antiquaries,  Builders,  and  Proprietors.  Conducted  by  M.  C^sar  Daly, 
Architecte.  No.  L  Imp.  4to,  pp.  64,  3  lithographs  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts.   Paris,  1839. 

This  IS  the  commencement  of  an  architectural  magazine,  and  it  promises  to 
be  one  of  a  very  Superior  description,  in  point  of  paper,  printing,  and  en- 
gravings. This  first  number,  after  a  general  introduction  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  buildmg,  contains  articles  on  the  history  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  illustrated  by  five  plans  and  three  elevations  of  celebrated  Byzan- 
tine churches  or  cathedrals ;  on  the  importance  of  architectural  museums ;  the 
theory  of  suspension  bridges ;  on  a  new  system  of  carpentry  in  wood  and  in 
von ;  on  bitumens,  and  the  different  modes  of  employing  them  ;  and,  lastly, 
one  on  certain  buildings,  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  found  in  the  South  of  Russia. 
The  bricks  are  formed  of  compressed  earth,  and  the  walls  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  built  in  the  en  pise  manner  of  the  French.  This  article, 
as  well  as  the  last,  is  illustrated  with  several  wood-engravings.  The  number 
concludes  with  several  pages  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  intelligence,  includ- 
ing a  review  of  a  work  by  M.  Tessereng  on  the  public  works  of  Belgium  and 
France.     To  all  engaged  in  building  or  engineering  pursuits,  and  to  country 

gentlemen  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  their 
nowledge  of- territorial  improvement,  such  a  periodical  cannot  but  be  accept- 
able :  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  architecture  it  must  be  more  especially 
interesting. 

The  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  fir  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
the  Year  1840.     Sm.  8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1839. 
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7%e  Compamon  to  the  Almanack  ;  or  Year  Book  of  general  Information  for  1840. 
'  Sm.  8?o,  pp.  263.     London,  1839. 

These  volumes  possess  their  usual  value  as  almanacks,  though  the  Com^ 
pamon  contains  rather  less  than  it  did  last  year  of  matter  which  can  be 
rendered  directly  available  to  the  gardener  as  such.  There  is,  as  usual,  an 
excellent  article  on  metropolitan  improvements,  and  on  the  churches  and  other 
public  building  erecting  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Next  year,  we  hope 
this  article  will  contain  some  account  of  the  public  gardens  or  arboretums 
forming  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  Leeds,  Bath,  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh, Derby,  &c, ;  and  bv  that  time,  also,  we  hope  the  garden  in  the  Inner 
Circle,  R^ent's  Park,  will  have  made  some  progress. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

The  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  the  same  Species,  —  Dec.  1.  1835.  Planted 
twenty  stones  of  peaches,  which  had  been  kept  in  sand  since  August  last. 
Sept.  1839.  These  stones  came  up  the  following  summer;  one  of  the  trees 
bore  fruit  in  1838,  and  proved  to  be  a  nectarine  of  excellent  flavour ;  another 
tree  fruited  this  year  (1839),  and  is  also  a  nectarine  (free  stone)  of  excellent 
quality ;  proving  the  correctness  of  your  opinion,  *'  that  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine are  essentially  the  same  species."  Query  ?  As  far  as  this  goes,  is  it  not 
evidence  that  the  smooth-skinned  peach,  or  nectarine,  is  the  more  ori^nal  ?  — 
T.  C.  Brovm,     Farther  Barton,  near  Cirencestery  July^  1838. 

Superiority  of  Mr,  Hoare^s  System  of  pruning  the  Vine,  —  Three  years  since, 
I  transplanted  a  vine  of  several  years'  growth,  preserving  the  roots  as  long  and 
uninjured  as  possible,  against  the  waU  of  a  bam  in  a  southern  aspect.  The 
ground  was  previously  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  the  bottom  being  dry, 
and  the  soil  calcareous.  This  vine  was  managed  according  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hoare ;  two  shoots  being  left  last  autumn  for  bearers,  and  two 
cut  down  for  new  wood.  This  spring,  the  two  shoots,  each  having  twelve 
buds,  with  the  buds  on  the  stools,  and  one  or  two  pushed  from  the  old  stem, 
produced  152  bunches,  most  of  them  very  large.  Six  other  vines,  managed 
on  the  same  plan,  were  full  of  promise,  and  no  instance  of  failure  occurred. 
This  success,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Hoare's  system  of  pruning, 
strongly  recommend  it  for  adoption.  If  generally  followed,  grapes  would  be 
as  common  in  England  as  gooseberries  and  currants;  would  that  we  were 
equally  sure  of  ripening  them  !  —  Id. 

A  Device  for  serving  the  Bees  of  any  Hive  wHh  Food  when  they  need  it,  — 
Let  the  crown  of  the  hive  be  perforated  with  a  circular  opening  2^  in.  across. 
Provide  an  instrument  of  the  following  structure,  which  can  only  be  made  in 
a  finished  manner  by  a  turner :  —  A  circular  wooden  dish,  7^  in.  across,  2^  in. 
in  external  height,  and  If  in.  in  internal  depth;  its  floor  perforated  in  the 
centre  by  a  cylindrical  funnel  1-ji^in.  in  height,  as  measured  from  the  floor  of 
the  basin,  and  about  2  in.  over.  The  interval  between  the  wall  of  the  dish 
and  the  wall  of  the  funnel  is  to  contain  the  food  designed  for  the  bees.  A 
circular  board,  6J  in.  across,  not  quite  f  of  an  inch  thick,  perforated  with 
numerous  holes,  arranged  in  four  concentric  circles,  and  with  a  large  hole  in 
its  centre,  2|  in.  across,  which  admits  the  funnel  through  it,  is  provided  to 
float  on  this  food.  A  lid,  6f  in.  across,  f  or  more  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
furnished  in  its  central  part  with  a  circular  pane  of  glass,  about  3^  in.  across, 
covers  the  funnel,  float,  and  food,  and  is  received  into  a  ledge,  made  about 
f  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  inner  ed^e  of  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  dish.  In 
applying  the  instrument,  the  base  of  the  funnel  is  placed  over  the  opening  in 
the  top  of  the  hive.  The  bees  pass  up  the  funnel,  whose  height  allows  them 
free  passage  between  the  top  of  it  and  the  lid :  they  descend  to  the  surface  of 
the  floating  board,  and  take  their  food  through  the  holes  perforated  in  it.  The 
glass  in  the  lid  allows  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  bees  to  see  when 
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they  need  a  fresh  supply  of  food ;  and  the  lid  and  the  floating-board  have 
each  an  upright  peg  or  two  fixed  in  them  to  enable  him  to  remove  either  at 
pleasure.  The  advantage  of  the  whole  machine  is,  it  enables  the  bees  of  the 
nive  to  which  it  is  applied  to  take  their  food  without  being  exposed  to  the 
weather,  or  without  molestation  from  the  bees  of  other  hives* 

I  understood  Mr.  Levett  to  deem  himself  the  inventor  of  this  excellent 
instrument ;  and  this  may  be  quite  true,  for  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Levett 
will  doubt  his  veracity  ;  but  there  may  have  been  other  inventors  of  it.  On 
my  describing  the  instrument  to  Mr.  James  Barrett  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
he  stated  that  his  late  employer,  the  present  Sir  Thomas  George  CuUum, 
Bart.,  had  possessed  a  similar  instrument  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but  with  the 
lid  made  wholly  of  glass.  A  neighbour  of  Mr.  Levett's  turns  and  makes  the 
bee-dishes,  and  sells  them  at  3t,  6d,  each.  Mr.  Levett  spoke  very  approvingly 
of  Jonas  de  Gelien's  work  called  the  Bee^Preterver  (London,  1829,  8vo> 
pp.  134,  price  3*.).  —  J,  D, 

To  destroy  Worms.  —  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  M*Dougal's  recipe,  which 
is  :  —  Roll  the  lawn  twice ;  then  water  it  with  lime  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  of  lime  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  operation,  twice  performed,  will 
destroy  every  worm,  without  injuring  the  grass.  Or,  mix  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced.  — A  Subscriber, 

Wetierstedft  patent  Metal,  —  We  recommend  gardeners  who  are  curious  in 
making  tallies  for  plants  in  pots  to  make  trial  of  this  metal.  It  will  take 
the  impression  of  types  or  figures  almost  as  well  as  lead,  while  it  is  stiffer,  and 
less  likely  to  bend  by  frost  or  heat.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  equally  durable  as 
lead.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  tried  for  piping,  either  for  heat- 
ing by  hot  water,  or  conveying  water  under  ground  for  fountains,  &c.,  but  we 
think  it  well  deserves  a  trial  for  these  purposes.  —  Cond, 

Greying  the  Lilac  on  the  Ash,  —  This  season  I  erafted  the  different  species 
of  lilac  upon  the  common  ash,  in  accordance  with  some  information  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  (Mr.  Wolff,  jun.),  while  I  lived  in  Paris.  I  do  not  recol- . 
lect  to  have  seen  any  account  of  any  one  having  tried  the  same  in  this 
country.  We  had  grafted  here  about  three  dozen  ashes,  varying  fi'om  4fl.  to 
10  fl.  in  height  with  the  common  and  Persian  Ulac ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  resmt  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  for  we  nave  now 
growing  about  twenty  fine  healthy  plants,  with  branches  from  1  ft.  to  18  in. 
lone,  which  I  hope,  in  another  year,  to  see  covered  with  bloom.  They  were 
grafted  in  April,  after  the  lilacs  had  made  considerable  shoots.  I  would  there- 
lore  advise  that  the  scions  be  taken  off  in  January  or  February,  in  order  to 
retard  their  vegetating  too  soon  for  the  stocks.  Would  not  the  pendulous 
ash  form  a  beautiful  object  by  having  its  branches  grafted  with  Persian  lilac  ? 
^  J.  Scott.     Millfird  Nursery,  Sept,  7,  ISS9. 

Use  of  lAme  in  Planting  Trees,  —  In  most  plantations  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  8  per  cent  on  the  plants,  from  frost  or  other  causes,  and  the  great 
object  of  the  forester  is  to  accelerate  and  secure  their  growth  the  first  year. 
On  this  head  we  can  give  a  useful  hint  from  the  experience  of  Darnaway. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
planted  there  without  a  sinele  instance  of  loss,  and  this  has  been  achieved  by 
a  very  simple  process,  which  merits  the  name  and  the  honours  of  a  discovery. 
It  is  merely  putting  a  small  quantity  of  lime  into  the  hole  in  which  the  plant 
is  laid.  About  four  bushels  of  lime  will  suffice  for  an  acre :  it  is  thoroughly 
niixed  and  incorporated  with  the  mould,  before  the  plant  is  inserted.  The 
effect  of  the  lime  is  to  push  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  first  and  most 
precarious  stage :  new  fibres  begin  to  form  and  ramify  from  the  taproot,  and 
not  only  is  the  growth  of  the  plant  secured,  but  it  is  advanced  in  a  double 
ratio,  compared  with  the  ordmary  system  where  no  lime  is  used.  We  saw 
this  process  in  operation  two  years  ago,  and  were  not  a  little  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  lime.  We  had  great  faith  in  the  sagacity  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Cutlar,  the  forester,  but  we  confess  we  had  a  doubt  that 
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liming  the  plant  would  force  it  on  prematurely,  and  that  after  a  brief  seasoA 
of  remarkable  growth  it  would  be  found  deficient  in  stamina,  and  decline  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  Experience  and  obseryation  have  dispelled  these 
fears.  The  plants  are  thriving  steadily  and  vigorously  in  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  the  forest ;  and,  the  dangerous  period  of  their  existence  being  over, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  will  co  tinue  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
superiority  of  growth  over  their  brethren  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  we  anticipate 
that  in  a  short  time  lime  will  be  universally  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  in 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  person  that  first  used  lime  for  manuring 
his  land  in  Ross-slure  was  Major  Mackenzie  of  Foddertv,  and  many  of  his 
neighbours  shook  their  heads  in  wonderment  and  pity  at  the  adoption  of  such 
a  scheme  for  **  burning  up  the  land."  The  worthy  major,  however,  triumphed 
over  all  the  unbelievers  of  the  district,  and  has  lived  to  see  the  universal 
adoption  of  lime,  as  well  as  another  potent  auxiliary  of  the  soil,  bone  dust. 
May  we  not  hope  for  a  similar  result  as  to  the  application  of  lime  in  our 
forest  plantations  ?  With  respect  to  quality  of  soil,  we  need  only  remark 
that,  wherever  ferns  grow  strong  and  abundantly,  oaks  will  thrive  and  prosper; 
and  it  is  on  a  soil  of  this  descnption  that  lime  has  been  found  to  answer  in 
the  nurture  of  plants.  {^Inverness  Courier,  Oct.  16.  ][839.) 

New  Kinds  of  Wheat,  —  I  herewith  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fifty-five  sorts  of  wheat  which  you  so  kindly  submitted  to  me  for 
experiment.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
wheats  (THticum  sativum)  may  be  briefly  stated,  viz.  that  they  are  every 
one  inferior  to  the  most  approved  sorts  grown  in  the  district,  with  which  they 
were  compared.  The  Ble  de  Lammas  rouge  sans  barbe  is  probably  the  best, 
being  hardy,  healthy,  and  productive,  and  the  ^rain  being  of  good  quality, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  produce  of  straw,  and  from  its  velvety  chaff  is  liable  to 
be  damaged  from  wet  in  harvesting.  The  Poulards  or  Rivets  promise 
better.  Three  varieties  I  have  chosen  for  further  experiment;  Patineille 
blanc  d'orient,  for  its  superior  grain,  Poularde  d' Auvergne  a  epilony,  for  early 
maturity  and  productiveness,  and  also  Ble  de  St.  Helena.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  experiment  has  been  highly  interesting  in  affording  an  opportunity 
for  observation,  and  especially  in  exemplifying  the  difference  of  habit  in  the 
same  plant,  some  varieties  being  found  so  much .  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  mildew,  red  gum,  fly,  or  lodging,  than  others.  —  John  Clarke,  Saffron 
Walden,  Nov.  15.  1839. 

^ida  Abutilun  L.,  a  malvaceous  annual,  has  lately  been  brought  into  cul- 
ture by  W.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  of  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich.  From  experiments 
it  appears  that  the  plants  succeed  best  when  sown  in  May,  as  they  arrive  at 
perfection  in  three  months  and  a  half.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an 
acre,  when  sown  in  drills,  is  about  8  lb.  Mr.  Taylor  sowed  5  rods  of  ground 
at  Old  Brompton,  which  produced  50  lb.  of  fibre,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  cwt. 
of  saleable  fibre  per  acre.  Some  of  the  fibre  he  had  manufactured  into  ex- 
cellent ropes,  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  hemp  and  flax  maiuifacturer.  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  The  maceration  of  the  smaller  stalks  is  finished  in  about  six 
days,  and  of  the  larger  in  twelve  days.  Jkfdlva  crlspa,  M,  peruviana,  and 
M,  mauritiana  also  produce  fibre  which  might  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  that  of  iSfida  Abutilon  ;  more  especially  M&lya,  crlspa,  a  very  common 
annual  in  British  gardens. —  W,  T,    London^  Nov,  1839. 

Madia  saliva.  —  This  new  oil  plant,  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  Maga- 
zine by  M.  Hertz  of  Stuttgard,  has  been  grown  on  a  considerable  scale  last 
summer,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich.  One  acre  of  very  poor 
stiff  clay  loam,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  a  naked  fallow,  was 
sown  on  March  5.  with  5  lb.  of  seed;  and,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the 
crop  was  mown  and  dried  like  hay,  and  carried  to  the  barn  and  threshed. 
The  produce  was  33  bushels  of  fine  seed :  8  bushels  of  this  seed  weigh  320  lb. ; 
and  3201b.  yielded  50  lb.  of  oil,  and  108  lb»  of  oilcake.  The  total  pro- 
duce of  the  acre  was  2501b.  of  oil,  and  4101b.  of  oilcake.  The  oil  is 
worth  5s,  a  gallon  of  7  lb.;  so  that,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  oil- 
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cake  u  food  for  cattle,  aod  of  the  atrow  m  nuuinre,  the  oil  produced  aeuly 
91.  per  acre,  —  W.  T,     London,  Nov.  1839. 

Three  nem  improved  Kitchen-Rangei.  —  I  have  within  the  laat  week  seen  in 
operation  three  different  specimens  of  an  improved  kitchen-range  (said  to  be 
'*  patented"),  and  ail  founded  on  the  Arnott  principle  of  economising  the  fuel 
used,  and  giving  the  utmost  effect  to  the  beat  produced.  The  first  it  the 
tDvention  of  Mr.  Bron-n,  an  ironmonger  of  Luton,  Beds.  Its  appearance  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  range  with  oven  and  boiler,  with  the  front  and  top  of  the 
fire-grate  shut  in,  and  the  space  beneath  the  bottom  also  partially  enclosed. 
The  fireplace  is  cased  irith  fire-brick  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  an  iron  plate 
forms  the  front,  which,  becoming  red  hot,  supplies  the  heat  necessary 
for  Foaating;  when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose,  it  is  screened  by  an  outer 
plate  sliding  in  grooves  on  either  side :  a  portion  of  the  top  plate  is  remov- 
able to  afford  an  opportunity  of  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  &c.  The  fire  plays 
round  the  oven,  and  partly  under  the  boiler,  and  the  rapour  escapcB  by  a  pipe 
into  a  chimney  or  otherwise.  The  top  forms  a  hot  plate.  The  space  under 
the  grate  bottom  in  front  is  enclosed  in  part  with  talc,  and  the  drawer  for 
receiving  the  ashes  occupies  the  remainder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
improvement  effected  in  this  range  in  the  avoidance  of  smoke  and  dust, 
economy  of  fuel,  &c,  over  the  common  ranee  ;  the  oven  and  boiler  appear 
to  act  as  well,  too,  in  every  respect ;  and  the  inventor  asaured  me  that  he  had 
roasted  a  1^  of  mutton  by  the  red-hot  plate  oflS}  lb.  weight.  This  range  ia 
made  in  difierent  sizes,  and  sold  at  from  7  to  10  guineas  each. 

The  second,  viz.  Wright's  Kitchcn-Range  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  7SS.),  is  to 
be  seen  in  op^Wion  dB%  in  Arthur  Street,  near  the  Monument.  The  only 
difference  between  it  and  the  above  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  front 
of  the  fire-grate  is  enclosed  with  talc,  and  through  this  talc  it  it  said  that 
■ufScient  heat  is  radiated  to  roast  meat.  It  is  also  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary appurtenances  for  boiling,  steaming,  frying,  and  broiling.  These  in- 
cluded, the  price  is  from  30  to  40  guineas. 

'  The  third  kitchen-range  is  now  exhibiting  in  White  Lion  Court,  Cornhill. 
It  dispenses  with  the  means  of  roasting,  and  nas  two  ovens  in  the  larger-sized 
range,  and  only  one  in  the  smaller,  ft  has  a  boiler  above  the  oven,  and  m 
bot-closet  under.  This  is  also  fitted  with  stew-pans  and  fish-kettle,  the  top 
forming  a  hot  plate.  The  price  of  the  smaller  ones  is  \3L  ;  that  of  the  larger 
from  35/.  to  45i. — W.  Wildt.     Her^ird,  Dec.  1839. 

MtrHwood's  Slooe,  —  This  stove  comusts  of  two  distinct  parts.     An  OutNde 


e  of  thin  sheet  iron,  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  ;  and  an  inside 
ve  or  fire'place  which  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  outside  case. 
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Fig.  5.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  stove  vith  its  cbic  ;  fig,  6.  s  view  of  the 
stove  or  fireplace  with  the  case  removed ;  Jig.  7.  a  section  BhowinB  its  con- 
structioD.  The  arrows  mark  the  direction  of  the  smoke  in  the  descending 
flue,  a  is  the  smoke-pipe  that  enters  the  chimney  (m)  at  the  bottom,  which 
may  in  ordinary  cases  be  closed  by  an  iron  plate  (I).  The  smoke^ipe  enters 
through  the  bottom  plate  of  the  stove  (A),  in  which  is  a  groove  {ki)  filled 
with  sand  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  outside  case,  cc  isaconicalpiece  witha 
ledge  to  receive  the  cylindrical  trunk  {dd)  which  forma  the  fireplace;  c  aplate 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  ashpit  and  part  of  the  flue  ;  /  a  plate  which  fonns 
the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  also  part  of  the  flue ;  g  the  fire.grate ;  h  the 
ashpit ;  j  the  cover  of  the  stove,  half  of  which  turns  on  a  centre,  and  may  be 
lefl  more  or  leaa  open,  and  by  which,  also,  the  fuel  is  introduced,  i  is  the 
Talve  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  stove,  when  the  outside  case  is  in  use. 
Now,  it  will  be  observed,  when  the  outside  case  is  on,  no  air  can  come  at  the 
fire  but  what  is  admitted  through  the  valve  (i),  and  the  rate  of  combustion  will 
be  accordingly;  also,  by  parti^ly  opening  the  top  (j)  of  the  fireplace,  a  cod- 
sidersbie  quantity  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  case  will  descend  through  the 
flue,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  heat  thus  com- 
municated to  the  out^de  case  may  be  very  moderate,  while  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  may  be  maintuned  in  the  Inside  stove,  and  also  in  the  chminey, 
to  insure  an  ascending  current  that  will  completely  carry  away  all  the  noxtoui 
products  of  the  combustion.  It  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  principle  of  this 
stove  consists  in  enclosing  the  body  of  the  fireplace  with  an  air-tight  cage 
much  larger  than  the  fireplace  itself,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  not  in  con- 
tact or  connected  with  it  :  so  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  in  what  form  the 
inside  stove  is  made,  but  it  may,  by  modifying  its  form,  be  rendered  subservient 
to  many  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  —  William  Kirkwood.    EdtTAttrgh,  July, 


While's  Paleitt  Siovei.  —  A  printed  notice  respecting  these  s 
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kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  M'Nab  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleitb.  Mr. 
White  is  an  ironmonger  in  Haddington,  and  uses  these  stoves  for  heating 
public  buildings,  dwemng-houses,  and  plant  structures.  When  Mr.  M*Nab 
called  on  him,  he  found  one  of  his  stoves  in  a  pit,  and  another  in  a  vinery; 
and  the  general  impression  on  Mr.  M'Nab*s  mind  is,  that  the  stove  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  horticultural  purposes,  where  coke  or  cinders  can  be  pro- 
cured as  fuel ;  for,  like  Elirkwood's  stove,  and  Amott's,  it  will  not  succeed 
with  any  kind  of  fuel  that  will  run  or  cake.  We  have  written  to  Mr.  White 
for  a  sketch  of  his  stove,  and  the  prices  of  different  sizes  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  conclude  with  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  M'Nab's  paper. 

**  Of  late  years  I  have  visited  most  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses  of  emi- 
nence in  this  country,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  varieties 
of  headng  by  steam,  hot  water,  and  flues;  and  in  all  the  waste  of  fuel  is 
considen£le,  notwithstanding  that  every  new  method  tries  to  vie  with  the 
preceding  in  saving  of  fuel.  In  all,  the  expense  of  apparatus  is  great ;  and 
the  apparatus  is  ohen  so  complicated,  that  its  management  must  only  be  in- 
trusted to  very  careful  individuals ;  whereas,  Mr.  White's  i^paratus  is  not 
expensive,  and  the  management  can  be  wholly  intrusted  to  female  servants  or 
boys,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  going  wrong,  or  of  the  fire  going  out 
before  all  the  coke  is  consumed.  The  consumption  of  coke  entirely  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  air  allowed  to  enter.  Large  stoves  will  be  found  very  ad- 
vantageous to  those  houses  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  orchideous 
plants ;  and  the  smaller  stoves,  from  their  simplicity  and  cheiq[>ness  of  fuel, 
and  trifling  cost  of  erection,  will  be  found  highly  desirable  to  those  individuals 
wishing  small  green-houses  for  their  own  amusement."  —  J.  JM*Niab.  Edm^ 
burgh,  Sept.  10.  1639. 

A  Carriage  Talking-Tube,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  checkstring,  is  a 
very  great  improvement,  especially  for  invalids.  It  may  be  described  as 
merely  a  tubular  string,  which,  by  applying  the  lips  at  one  end,  may  be  spoken 
through  to  the  coachman,  who  holds  the  other  end  in  his  hand.  It  is  made 
chiefly  of  India  rubber,  was  invented  in  Paris,  and  is  manufactured  in  London 
by  Carson  and  Fink,  in  Bond  Street. 

>  Degradation,  as  an  Element  of  Punishment, —  There  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  essential,  almost  obvious,  yet  much  overlooked  error,  in  annexing  unneces- 
sary degradation  to  punishment,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  and 
deprecated.  It  is  vice  that  d^ades ;  and  though  punishment,  as  presup- 
posing past  vice  and  present  subjection,  is,  by  the  prejudices  rather  than  the 
reason  of  mankind,  considered  degrading  also  ;  yet,  being  of  the  nature  of  an 
atonement,  it  ought  not,  abstractly,  to  wear  this  aspect  (any  more  than  the 
paymentof  a  just  debt,  or  other  compensation  for  wrong  inflicted)  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  our  children,  and  others  in  whom  we  are  really  interested,  it  does  not 
wear  it ;  the  natural  impulse  add  principle  of  kind  and  judicious  parents  being 
not  to  aggravate  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  disdain,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  prove,  by  concurring  care  and  kindness,  that  it  is  awarded  on  prin- 
ciple, ancf  not  in  passion.  (^Australiana,  by  Capt.  Maconochie.)«  Thanks  to  the 
enlightened  and  benevolent  individual  who  gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  the 
mere  hearing  of  which  does  the  heart  good.  Would  that  it  were  universally 
believed  and  acted  on,  not  only  in  the  case  of  governments  and  their  subjects, 
but  in  that  of  masters  and  servants  or  apprentices.  —  Cond, 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices- 

RUSSIA. 

Cronstadt,  October,  1839.  —  How  often  do  I  muse,  recollecting  your  beau* 
tiful  gardens  in  England,  which  hardly  acknowledge  the  chilling  blasts  of 
winter ;  whose  evergreens  cheat  one  into  the  idea  of  eternal  spring  I  How 
different  here !  My  trees  have  lost  almost  all  their  leaves ;  all  my  hardiest 
vegetables  are  crowded  into  the  back  of  my  green-houses  ;  my  broccoli  packed 
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together  to  be  roofed  with  mats  against  the  snow,  and  all  around  me  wiear-'' 
ing  the  appearance  of  desolation.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  ground  will  put 
on  its  wnite  livery,  and  we  shall  not  behold  the  face  of  the  earth  till  the 
middle  of  April.  Thus  gardening  is  much  more  dif&cult  with  us  than  in 
your  far  happier  climate ;  for  every  thing  tender  here,  if  not  housed,  is 
idestroyed  during  the  winter,  and,  when  the  sun  resumes  its  vigour,  all 
bursts  upon  us  lUce  thought. 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  a  letter  published  in  the  Russian  pikers,  by  a 
retired  officer  residing  on  his  estates,  stating  that  a  peasant  in  his  neighbour- 
hood cured  the  hydrophobia,  but,  as  always  is  the  case,  kept  his  secret.  On 
getting  some  of  his  powders,  he  found  seeds  among  them  which  had  not  been 
pounckd.  He  sowed  them,  and  produced  the  X6tu8  omithopodioides,  which, 
and  similar  plants  gathered  in  the  fields,  he  dried,  when  the  seeds  ripened, 
in  a  cool  oven,  and  then  pounded  all  but  the  root  to  powder.  He  adminis- 
tered a  soup-spoonful  to  man  and  to  the  smaller  animals,  and  two  to  the 
larger  ones.  He  has  cured  several  of  the  latter,  and  one  man ;  and  begs  the 
medical  people  throughout  the  empire  to  give  the  thing  a  trial,  and  let  him 
know  the  result.  It  is  inconceivable  how  many  excellent  remedies  the 
peasantry  in  this  country  possess,  if  they  were  only  known.  I  have  two 
mstances  among  my  own  relations.  A  very  clever  medical  man  had  exhausted 
every  remedy  to  cure  an  inveterate  ague  without  success ;  whereas,  a  peasant 
removed  the  complaint  immediately.  The  other  was  a  man-servant,  whose 
arm,  on  account  of  a  number  of  sores,  the  medical  men  had  condemned  to 
be  amputated.  As  he  would  not  consent,  a  woman  took  him  in  hand,  and 
effected  a  cure,  and  his  arm  is  as  healthy  as  mine. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  remedies  against  the  black  insect  oa 
cherry  trees  [?  the  slimy  grub,  T^nthredo  cerasi] ;  but,  finding  my  gardener  had 
neglected  them,  I  got  angry,  and  reflecting  that  they  had  moist  glutinous  jackets, 
I  took  handfuls  of  the  dry  mould  about  the  trees,  dusted  them  heartily,  and 
they  all  disappeared.    This  is  an  easy  way  of  clearing  cherry  trees.  —  B,  C, 

INDIA. 

f  The  Improvement  of  the  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  India  is  now  as- 
siduously attended  to  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  are  inviting  botanists 
and  cultivators  to  send  seeds  of  every  description  of  useful  plant  to  the  Com* 
pany's  house  in  London  ;  and  who,  on  their  part,  are  distributing  an  immense 
number  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts  of  the  extensive  territory 
under  their  government.  The  superintendence  of  this  department  is  dele- 
gated to  Pro&ssor  Royle ;  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  Uberal-minded,  in« 
telligent,  and  active  individual  connected  with  the  Society's  affiiirs. —  Cond, 

AUSTRALIA. 

Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  Mai/  4.  1839.  —  I  rode  down  to  Mr.  M'Leay's 
villa,  at  Elizabeth  Bay  (see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  587.),  some  four  or  five  months  ago, 
and  was  really  never  more  enchanted  with  any  spot  in  my  life  ;  certainly  I  do 
not  remember  any  place,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  with  which  I  was 
so  much  taken  at  first  sight.  After  passing  along  a  dull  road,  in  a  rough  un- 
finished state,  a  turning  brings  you  near  the  house  ;  and  you  look  down  on 
the  gardens  that,  decline  towards  the  bay,  glimpses  of  which  you  catch 
through  the  trees ;  the  gardens  beins  relieved  by  two  or  three  masses  of  stone- 
work, one  a  beautiful  bridge,  and  the  others,  I  conclude,  the  walls  of  tanks. 
You  then  come  upon  the  house,  a  square  building  with  a  dome.  The  most 
striking  part  of  the  effect  here  is  a  lawn  extending  before  the  house,  without  a 
shrub  or  flower,  aud  terminating  in  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  slightly  curved,  and 
with  scroll  ends,  from  which  there  are  steps  leading  into  the  gardens  bdow. 
From  this  lawn  you  get  an  extensive  view  of  the  harbour,  the  view  being  con- 
fined on  each  side  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and,  below,  a  thousand  hues 
of  trees  and  shrubs  seem  to  tempt  you  to  wander  into  a  garden  of  delicious 
shade  and  coolness.    The  house  was  in  an  unfinished  state ;  and  all  behind  it 
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and  on  the  sides  still  in  the  rough.  The  only  perfect  parts  appeared  to  be  the 
lawn  and  garden ;  indeed^  the  garden  was  in  a  very  forward  state  eleven  years 
ago.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  stonework  that 
made  this  place  so  striking;  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  great  descent  from  the 
house  to  the  water. 

You  are  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  difference  between  a  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  one  at  Camberwell  or  Peckham ;  particularly  as 
to  the  laying  out  of  tlie  gardens,  and  the  kinds  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  There 
is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  any  great  difference.  The  laying  out  is 
similar;  the  difference  in  the  flowers,  &c.,  consists  in  the  presence  of  large 
luxuriant  masses  of  geraniums  [pelargoniums]  and  roses ;  and  the  shrubs  are 
mostly  such  as  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  since  it  was  in  a 
wild  state,  mostly  casuarinas  and  banksias.  Occasionally  the  young  guma 
(Eucal/pti)  are  lefl,  and  make  a  pleasant  variety  in  the  tree  way.  There  is 
not  much  of  the  cottage  style  mtroduced  for  our  villas ;  they  are  mostly 
square  houses  of  two  stories.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  economical  form  of 
construction,  and  consequently  adopted  by  our  great  folks. 

The  droughts  to  which  we  are  so  continually  subject  render  abortive  all 
attempts  at  maintaining  a  garden  in  the  English  style ;  and  point  out  to  me, 
that  stonework,  and  terraces,  and  large  shady  trees,  the  characteristics  of 
Hindostanee  gardens,  are  more  suited  to  our  climate  than  English  lawns  and 
flower-beds.  You  seem  to  be  labouring  under  an  impression  that  we  are 
much  warmer  here  than  is  the  fact.  Doubtless,  when  the  colony  commenced, 
and  before  there  were  any  clearings  to  admit  the  winds,  it  was  very  hot :  but 
the  climate  has  now  changed ;  considerable  refrigeration  has  resulted  from  the 
clearings,  and  now  we  have  fires  for  six  months  in  the  year.  I  have  a  fire- 
place for  coals  in  every  room  of  the  house  I  now  reside  in  in  Sydney.  The 
increased  refrigeration  does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  droughts,, 
which  are  occasioned  by  our  position,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  high  monn* 
tains.  Further  to  the  north,  where  you  would  expect  more  heat  and  less 
moisture,  they  have  more  rain,  and  intense  frosts  on  the  high  lands.  In  my 
opinion,  neither  the  Port  Philip  country  nor  Australia  Felix  will  by  and  by 
be  thought  half  so  much  of  as  our  northern  districts.  There  is  more  rain, 
more  elevation,  more  variety,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  not  only  in  compo- 
sition but  in  construction,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics  may  be  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  whilst  the  elevation  of  the  interior 
affords  ample  grazing  tracts  for  sheep,  which  are  not  so  subject  to  disease  as 
they  are  in  the  south,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  droughts  and  cold,  and 
occasionally  excessive  rains.  To  the  north,  a  river  has  been  latterly  explored 
at  Shoal  Bay.  This  proves  to  be  the  largest  river,  or,  rather,  salt-water  inlet, 
in  the  whole  colony  ;  being  a  mile  wide  for  eighty  miles  up,  and  deep  water, 
with  a  magnificent  country.  We  expect  that  all  the  wool  from  Liverpool 
Plains  and  that  country  will  now  be  shipped  from  this  riyeu^^John  Thompson. 
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A  Subscription  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly 
established ;  our  correspondent  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  the  son  of  Mr.  Baxter  of 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  author  of  that  excellent  work  British  Fhwering 
Plants^  being  appointed  curator.  —  Cond, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Botanical  Library.  — ^  A  library  being  indispensable  to  a 
botanic  garden  professing  to  cultivate  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  plants  of 
recent  introduction,  and  the  present  mode  of  publishing  periodicals  being  too 
expensive  and  voluminous  for  individuals,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  a  room  in 
the  garden  (accessible  to  subscribers  only,  at  5s.  per  annum,  payable  to  the 
curator)  for  the  reception  of  works  already  in  possession  of  the  superintend- 
ant ;  and  to  enable  him,  should  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  obtained, 
to  furnish  additional  means  of  practical  information,  by  introducing  all  the 
standard  publications.  —  H>  T,    Nov'  4.  1839. 
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The  Chester  Nursery^  containing  upwards  of  70  acres,  was  purchased  bjr 
Messrs.  F.  and  J.  DicKson,  in  1836 ;  and  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  it 
is  now  laid  out  and  arranged  in  a  manner  superior  to  most  nurseries  in  this 
kingdom.  Along  the  mun  walks,  there  are  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
the  finer  kinds ;  and  so  favourable  are  the  soil  and  situation,  and  so  mild  the 
climate,  that  the  plants  scarcely  suffered  anything  from  the  winter  of  1837-B. 
The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Confferae  in  this  nursery  exceeds  a 
hundred,  of  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  planted  out.  —  T.  B. 
MaTichester,  Dec,  1839. 

Mr,  Nichols  of  Blundestone,  as  a  Landscape^Gardener,  —  This  gentleman, 
the  author  of  Village  Memoirs^  displayed  great  taste  in  laying  out  grounds. 
His  own  residence,  Blundestone,  near  Lowestoft,  is  mentioned  by  Gray  and 
others  as  a  remarkably  beautiful  place,  and  it  was  entirely  his  own  creation. 
Though  a  clergyman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  property,  he  not  only  found  time  to 
improve  his  own  estate,  but,  as  Mr.  Fenn  informs  us,  he  **  planned  the  grounds 
of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood :  as  Sir  Thos.  Gooch, 
Benacre  Hall ;  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Raveningham  Hall ;  Sir  Thos.  Beauchamp, 
Proctor,  Langley  Hall ;  and  many  others."  —  T,  Fenn,  Beccles,  Oct,  29. 
1839. 

PrisonCrardetmg, — In  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  one  prisoner  is  employed 
as  a  gardener.  l±e  cultivates  the  prison  garden,  the  produce  of  which  is  princi* 
pally  for  the  use  of  the  governor;  it  also  fiirnishes  celery,  leeks,  and  parsley 
K>r  the  prisoners'  soup.  Other  prisoners  are  occasionally  employed  to  assist 
the  gardener,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  health.  {Fourth  Report  of  the  Inspect 
tors  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis^  as  quoted  in  the  Mom,  Chron,  Oct.  30.) 

English  Elms, — We  are  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  nurserymen,  and 
Country  gentlemen  who  are  planters,  to  the  different  varieties  of  English  elm 
grown  in  the  Canterbury  Nursery.  These  varieties  have  been  described  in  Vol. 
XIII.  p.  28.,  and  also  in  our  Arboretum^  vol.  iii.  p.  1373.;  but  the  elm  is  such 
an  influential  tree  in  the  scenery  of  every  country  in  which,  as  in  England,  it  is 
generally  planted,  and  it  is  so  peculiarly  an  English  tree,  that  it  will  bear  being 
brought  more  than  once  or  twice  before  our  readers.  Having  to  order  a  col- 
lection of  these  elms  from  Mr.  Masters,  for  the  Derby  Arboretum,  we  requested 
him  to  send  us  specimens  of  this  year's  shoots  of  average  length  of  his  different 
species  and  varieties,  and  the  following  are  the  measurements  : 


U'lmus. 
camp^stris  Arh,  Brit,  p.  13!75 

dlba,  p.  1375 

acutifolia,  p.  1375 

stricta,  p.  1375 

virens,  p.  1375     - 

viminahs,  p.  1375  - 
suberosa  vulgaris,  p.  1395 

fdliis  variegatis,  p.  1395  - 

dlba,  p.  1395  - 
montana,  p.  1398 

The  comparative  growth  of  these  elms  will  be  displayed  in  the  Derby  Ajv 
boretum,  and,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  the  more  general  introduction  in 
plantations  of  the  more  rapid-growing  kinds. — Cond, 

A>cer  Lobelii. — This  species,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  acers, 
with  a  leaf  having  the  fine  shining  surface  of  A,  jolatanoldes,  and  the  texture  of 
A,  obtusatum,  with  a  striped  bark  like  that  of  A,  striatum,  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  nurseries.  It  may  be  interesting  to  cultivators  to  be  remiiltied  that 
there  is  a  large  tree  of  it  in  the  collection  at  Croome,  near  Worcester,  from 
which  grafts,  we  should  suppose,  might  be  obtained ;  and  in  some  years  it 
ripens  seeds.— FT.  Clarke.    Croome  Park,  Oct,  12.  1839* 


Summer  shoot 

Summer  shoot 

of  1839. 

of  1839. 

ft. 

in. 

montana 

ft.    in. 

75     3 

6 

rugosa,  p.  1398 

-    3      6 

-    3 

10 

major,  p.  1398      - 

-    4     10 

-    4 

6 

minor,  p.  1398 

-    3      0 

-    3 

6 

pendula,  p.  1398  - 
fastigiata,  p.  1399  - 

-20 

-    4 

6 

-    4      0 

.    3 

0 

crlspa,  p.  1399     - 

-     1       6 

-    5 

0 

glabra  vegeta  (the  Hunting- 

5-    1 

6 

don  elm),  p.  1404« 

-70 

-    2 

0 

major,  p.  1404 

-    4      6 

-    3 

9 

pendula,  p.  1405    - 

-50 
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A^cer  crHkum, — If  any  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  that  this 
species  is  the  same  as  A,  heteroph^lhim,  they  may  satisfy  it  at  this  moment  at 
Syon,  and  also  at  Croome.  At  the  former  place,  the  large  tree,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  the  best  erown  in  the  world,  has  all  the  leaves  on  its  branches  lobed, 
and  those  on  the  sucKers  rising  from  the  collar  of  the  tree  all  oblong  lanceolate. 
At  Croome  the  tree  has  been  clipped,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  leaves 
are  lobed,  while,  on  all  the  places  most  cut  with  the  shears,  they  are  oblong, 
twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  lobed  leaves,  and  without  the  least  i^pear* 
ance  of  lobes.  —  W.  Clarke,     Croome  Pm-k,  Oct,  12.  1839. 

TVees  and  Shrubs  in  Croome  Park  which  suffered  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 
— Ptelea  trifoliata,  Jlf ^pilus  canariensis  [?],  Sheph^rdia  canadensis,  J^sdgnus 
arsentea,  iKforus  papyrifera,  several  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  andromedas. 
A  rbutus  Jndrachne  much  hurt.  Xigiistrum  chin^nse,  15  ft.  high,  killed. 
£riob6trya  jap6nica,  against  a  wall  in  a  warm  situation,  killed.  Many  common 
and  Portugal  laurels  and  laurustinuses  killed  to  the  ground,  and  many  alive 
and  doing  well.  All  the  large  cypresses  that  you  so  much  admired  are  alive, 
and  looking  well.  —  Id, 

'Reraclexrax  asperrmwn, — About  two  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  William 
Christy  three  seeds  of  ^eracleum  asp^rrimum,  which  I  immediately  sowed, 
and  have  now  a  most  gigantic  plant  of  it  growing  in  my  nursery  grounds.  Its 
height  is  10  ft. ;  the  flower  stem,  which  supports  several  lateral  shoots,  is  16  in. 
in  circumference,  producing  36  umbels  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  set  their  seed.  The  circumference  of  the  plant  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  leaves  is  60  ft.  The  whole  together  forms  a  magnificent  covp 
d^ceil,  and  is  strikingly  grand.  If  ^ou  think  this  worth  publishing  in  your 
valuable  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service,  or  if  ^ou  should  wish  any  of  the  seeds, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  you  a  quantity  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  — 
Bernard  Saunders.    Sept,  1839. 

We  have  had  H,  asp^rrimum  12ft.  high,  and  it  has  grown  14  ft,  high  in  a 
moist  situation  at  Bromley  Hill. — Cond, 

New  Annuals  raised  in  the  Clapton  Nursery.  —  ^upatorttcin  odoratfssimum 
Chahamy  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Morrison,  Real  del  Monte  in 
Mexico,  along  with  seeds  of  ^lalvia  patens,  Pentstemon  gexiX\ano%des  coccfnea, 
and  many  other  good-looking  plants,  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  A  new 
Trachym'^ne  [Didfscus],  and  a  new  and  curious  Lobeli/r,  both  raised  from  seeds 
sent  direct  to  us  from  Uie  Swan  River  by  Mr.  Drummond.  The  Trachvmene 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  only  differing  from  T.  caerdlea  in  its  colour,  which  is 
pink  ;  and  if  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in 
May,  it  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  our  border  annuals.  —  H,  L,  Clapton 
Nursery,  Nov.  23.  1839. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii, — A  specimen  was  presented  to  us  by  Captain  Mangles, 
about  18  in.  high  by  14  in.  broad,  with  above  a  1000  flowers  expanded,  and 
twice  as  many  in  the  bud.  The  plant  was  brought  to  this  extraordinary  size 
by  Mr.  Goode,  foreman  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  £dg- 
ware  Road.  The  seeds  were  sown  April  5.  in  peat,  with  a  little  loam,  m  pots. 
In  May,  the  plants  were  transplanted,  while  in  the  seed-leaf,  and  they  were 
subsequently  shifted  six  different  times  till  about  the  middle  of  August :  thev 
were  in  No.  16  pots  (6  in.  across),  and  in  the  degree  of  perfection  mentionedf. 
The  Rhodanthe  Mangl^stt  has  a  great  tendency  to  grow  upwards  without  ex- 
tending in  breadth,  but  this  is  counteracted  by  frequent  transplanting,  so  as  never 
to  allow  the  roots  completely  to  fill  the  pot.  (See  Ladie^  Flow.  Crarcf., p.  199.) 

Roses  in  November, — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  one  of  the  best  shows 
of  roses  which  he  has  ever  seen  m  autumn  was  this  year  growing  in  Messrs. 
Lane's  Nursery,  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  where  they  continued  producing 
their  flowers  contemporaneously  with  dahlias,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  frost. 
We  ourselves  saw  nearly  50  varieties  of  roses  from  the  above  nursery,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Horticultural  Society's  rooms  in  Regent  Street  on  November  3. ; 
many  of  them  were  large  and  showy,  the  colours  chiefly  red  and  scarlet,  or 
red  and  purple,  and  some  of  them  were  very  fragrant.  —  Cond. 
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The  Bokhara  Clover. — Mr.  Gorrie,  jun.,  took  a  specimen  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at  Inverness,  from  plants  grown  by  hia  father, 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  sent  him.  The  specimen,  Mr.  Gorrie,  sen.,  informs 
us,  was  about  5^  ft.  high,  with  numerous  branches  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
length ;  the  plant  having  grown  unsurrounded  by  others.  It  was  just  coming 
into  flower  about  the  20th  of  September.  It  had  numerous  thick,  strong,  white, 
stringy  roots,  apparently  perennial ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter 
pea-green  colour  than  those  of  JIfelilotus  officinalis.  Pods  racemose,  orbi- 
cular, small,  2-seeded.  Style  persistent ;  flowers  small,  white.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate* From  the  plant  flowering  the  first  year,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  cannot 
be  the  M,  arborea.  it  possesses,  he  says,  an  estimable  property  not  common  to 
other  melilots ;  viz.,  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Should  it  turn  out  a  perennial, 
or  even  a  biennial,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  may  prove  useful  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. A  patch  of  plants  were  eaten  readily  by  cows  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  second  cutting  on  September  23.  was  2  ft.  high.  —  Cond. 

The  Caper  is  so  rare  in  England,  that  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  it  in  a 
particular  manner,  having  myself  brought  it  to  perfection  in  England  without 
the  trouble  of  hot-beds  or  green-houses,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  that  has 
made  the  caper  familiar  to  our  climate.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  my 
friend  Mr.  Balle,  of  Camden  House,  received  some  caper  seeds  from  Italy, 
which  I  then  sowed  in  the  scafibld  holes  of  his  garden  walls,  to  imitate,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  method  of  their  growth  about  Toulon,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  several  of  the  seeds  into  a  hot-bed ;  the  consequence  was,  that  those 
which  were  sown  in  the  wall  rubbish  shot  near  6  in.  the  same  summer,  and 
the  few  that  came  up  in  the  hot-bed  were  scarce  Sin.  high  the  first  year, 
although  they  were  boused  with  the  tenderest  exotic  plants,  and  those  in 
the  walls  stood  the  winter  without  shelter.  The  second  year  those  plants  in 
the-  walls  made  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length,  while  those  in  the  pots  hardly 
added  2  in.  to  their  height.  The  third  year,  in  April,  I  cut  the  shoots  of  the 
foregoing  summer  from  the  plants  that  were  abroad,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two 
of  each  near  the  original  stem,  which,  the  same  summer,  made  shoots  nearly 
3  ft.  long,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  upon  each  plant,  and  put  out  buds  for 
blossoms ;  but  the  plants  in  the  pots  did  not  advance  above  2  in.  In  short, 
the  last  year,  one  single  plant  in  the  wall  had  not  less  than  a  quart  of  blossom 
buds  upon  it  fit  to  pickle,  and  the  plant  perfected  some  of  its  fruit.  Thus,  if 
the  plant  be  headed  down  in  the  spring  like  a  willow,  it  will  everv  summer 
make  a  beautiful  bush,  and  aflbrd  as  good  capers  as  grow  in  Italy.  (Bradley^g 
Works  o/NaturCy  1721,  p.  36.) 


Art.  IV.     Mr,  Smith  of  Monhvoood^  At/rshire. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  practical  botanists  that  Soot- 
land  can  boast  of ;  and,  being  now  80  years  of  age,  has  through  unavoidable 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  a  state  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  friends.  Whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man,  will  not  re- 
quire another  word  said  in  his  behalf.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  submit  the 
following  brief  notice,  drawn  up  from  a  private  letter  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Skinner,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  in  which  country,  after  going  through  the  regular  routine  of  an 
apprentice  and  journeyman  gardener,  he  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of 
professional  improvement,  and  worked  at  Stow,  Syon  House,  and  in  several 
metropolitan  nurseries.  He  was  some  years  superintendant  of  the  London 
Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis,  founder  and  author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  Flora  Londinensif,  from  whose  kindness,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ayr  in  1784  to  commence  business  as  a  nurseryman,  he  received 
'  700  species  of  hardy  plants,  Yfhich  formed  the  foundation  of  the  first  public 
collection  of  any  note  made  in  Scotland.  In  1786,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  purchased  400  species  from  him ;  and  many 
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other  British  collections  are  indebted  to  him  for  plants  which  he  received 
from  London,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.  A  more  enthusiastic  and  dis- 
interested botanist  never  existed.  The  sight  of  a  new  plant  had  the  power  of 
enchantment  over  him,  and  so  completely  engrossed  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 
that  pecuniary  matters  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
instruction  and  assistance  to  young  gardeners ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the 
youth  of  his  native  country  to  cultivate  the  study  of  botany,  he  offered  in  18889 
by  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers,  to  supply  any  parochial  school  in 
Ayrshire  with  a  collection  of  plants  scientifically  arranged,  to  illustrate  the 
Lmnaan  System  of  Botany ,  free  of  expense.  This  offer,  he  often  regrets,  was 
not  accepted  or  acknowledged,  even  m  a  single  instance*  With  all  this,  the 
retired  habits  and  extreme  modesty  and  amiability  of  hij  character,  joined 
with  great  cheerfulness,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  nothlns  can  surpass, 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  recjmtion  which  he  gave  us  at  Ayr,  and  at  Monkwood,  in  1831. 
Mr.  Smith's  offer  to  supply  collections  of  plants  to  parochial  schools,  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  having  school  gardens  was  quite  new  in  this  country,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  not  only  as  an  eniifhtened, 
liberal,  and  most  benevolent  man,  but  as  one  m  advance  of  the  ace  m  which 
he  lived.  That  such  a  man  should  suffer  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  a  most  lamentable  circumstance, 
though  by  no  means  uncommon.  Happily  there  are  men  who  can  sympathise 
with  his  condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  proof  of  this,  m  such  a 
liberal  subscription  as  will  put  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family,  for  his  future  days, 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  Ayr;  and  we  know  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  nurser^inen 
sufficiently  well,  to  foresee  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe,  but  promote  the 
scheme  of  the  committee  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  advertisement,  every  subscriber  will  receive  a 
collection  of  plants,  according  to  the  sum  he  may  subscribe. — Cond, 
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Mr,  RiVER^t  Roses,  —  In  noticing  (p.  10.)  that  the  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  Derby  Arboretum  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Os- 
bom  of  Fulham  and  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
state  that  we  ordered  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  amounting  to  100  kinds.  These  roses  form  no  part  of  the 
scientific  collection,  the  genus  R6ssl  in  that  collection  being  entirely  supplied 
from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  tne  va« 
riety  of  a  miscellaneous  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundaiy 
to  the  Arboretum,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  surrounding  buildings. 
We  think  this  notice  due  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  because,  though  we  shall  oppose  his 
Popular  CateUogtie  of  TVees  and  Shrubs  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  shall, 
as  heretofore,  recommend  his  Catalogue  of  Roses  as  the  best  that  we  know  of 
among  the  rose  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen.  —  Cond, 

Storing  Carrots  for  Winter  Use,  —  In  Vol.  XV.  p.  605.,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  re- 
commends that  carrots  should  be  stowed  away  for  winter  use  with  about  an 
inch  of  top  to  each ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this 
mode  for  a  number  of  years  with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  1  in. 
of  top  to  each  carrot,  1  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off,  or,  as  the  men  term  it, 
cut  m  to  the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
carrot,  till  June,  or  longer ;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when  preserved  in 
this  manner,  far  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown  in  hot-beds  durine 
^e  spring,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the  winter  ;  neither  of  whicn 
kinds  do  I  ever  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  the  others. 


48  Queries  and  Answers.  —  Obituary. 

I  haye  recommended  the  same  plan  to  be  adopted  in  stowing  Swedish  tiuv 
nips  that  are  intended  for  spring  consumption ;  and  this  plan  is  very  much 
approved  of  in  this  neighbourhood ;  as,  when  they  are  brought  out  of  the 
store  in  March  and  April,  thev  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  feeding  quali- 
ties that  they  did  when  stowed  away.  The  only,  but  very  important,  filing  to 
be  guarded  against  is,  not  to  allow  them  to  be  put  too  thick  together;  as  in 
that  case  they  would  heat  and  spoil. 

The  north  side  of  bams  or  otner  building  is  the  best  situation ;  as,  if  even 
the  heaps  are  exposed  to  a  few  sunny  days  m  spring,  their  sloping  sides  would 
absorb  sufficient  neat  to  cause  the  interior  mass  to  commence  heating,  particu- 
larly where  the  soil  is  of  a  dark  colour.  •—  John  Peanon,  JKhUet,  Nov,  5. 
1839. 

Mr.  GorrieU  Horse-Aoe,  —  In  our  notice  of  the  Highland  Society's  trans- 
actions at  Inverness,  as  copied  from  a  newspaper  (VoL  XV.  p.  531.),  Mr. 
Oorrie  is  said  to  have  received  a  medal  for  having  invented  a  new  horse-shoe; 
but  that  gentleman  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  a  horse-shoe,  but  the  model 
of  a  horse-hoe,  for  which  he  received  the  medal.  -»  A*  G.    Sept,  24.  1839. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Ansivers. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  —  From  your  having,  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^ 
given  figures  and  descriptions  of  so  many  trees  erowing  at  Syon,  you  must 
necessarily  be  well  acquainted  with  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  that  celebrated 
place ;  and,  as  these  are  not  shown  to  the  public,  I,  in  common  with  a  number 
of  your  readers,  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  publish  some  account 
of  them  in  your  Magazine.  Bv  some  who  have  seen  them,  they  are  described 
as  a  model  of  good  taste  and  high  keeping;  and  by  others,  the  trees  are  said 
to  be  crowded  together,  and  the  more  rare  kinds  greatly  injured  by  the  com- 
moner sorts.  The  rockwork,  also,  is  much  talked  of ;  but  above  all  the  mag- 
nificent conservatories.  We  should  all  much  like,  and  probably  we  should 
be  greatly  instructed  by,  your  opinions  on  these  matters ;  for  though  we 
cannot  see  Syon,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of,  why  we  should  not  hear 
of  it,  and  profit  from  what  we  hear  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. — James  Allen. 
London,  Dec,  6.  1839. 

Roughea^s  Swedish  Turnip,  —  Mr.  Roughead,  seedsman,  Haddington,  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  pud  great  attention  to  the  selection  of  his  variety  of 
Swedish  turuip  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  been  always  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  variety  pure,  till  lately  ;  when  a  ninth  part  of  the  plants  showed 
the  appearance  of  rape  in  their  foliage ;  the  bulb  not  swelling  as  in  that  variety. 
He  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  degeneracy,  seeing 
that  he  bestowed  the  usual  care  in  selecting  the  roots  for  the  seed,  and  in 
planting  them  at  what  he  found,  from  experience,  to  be  a  sufficient  distance 
from  all  other  plants  of  the  J9r4ssica  tribe.  —  D,  H,  Hadditigton,  September 
11.1839. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary. 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney,  died  there  on  the 
27th  of  June.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  colds  caught  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  his  last  unfortunate  travels  in  New  Zealand.  A  biographi- 
cal notice  of  Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  found  in  the  Athenceum  of  Dec.  14.,  and 
a  short  notice  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  same  date ;  but  a  much  more 
complete  biography  will  shortly  be  prepared,  which  it  will  be  our  melancholy 
duty  to  lay  before  our  readers.  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences^  toith 
Remarks  on  each ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening.     By  the  Conductor. 

No.  14.    FoRTis  Green,  Muswell  Hill,  the  Villa  of 

W.  A.  Nespield,  Esq. 

**  A  happy  rural  seat,  of  various  yiew.'*  —  MUtoH. 

Mr.  Nesfield  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  landscape- 
painter  of  eminence,  and  as  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.  He  has  lately  directed  his  attention 
to  landscape-gardening,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that 
bis  opinion  is  now  sought  for  by  gentlemen  of  taste  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  His  own  villa  at  Finchley  is  in  a  singu- 
larly rural  peaceful  situation,  rarely  to  be  met  with  so  near 
London :  it  is  laid  out  with  appropriate  taste,  and  the  grass 
field,  forming  part  of  it,  is  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  actually 
to  be  a  source  of  profit.  We  were  so  much  gratified  with  the 
appearance  of  this  villa,  and  with  Mr.  Nesfield's  sheep^farming, 
that  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  favour  us  with  a  plan  and  some 
sketches  of  the  former,  and  with  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
managing  the  latter,  which  he  has  very  kindly  done,  and  we  now 
lay  these  before  our  readers.  [This  article  was  prepared,  and 
set  up  in  type,  for  our  Suburban  Gardener^  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  but  the  engravings  were  not  ready  in  time  to  admit  of  its 
publication  in  that  work.] 

Fig.  1 3.  in  p.  56.  is  a  view  of  the  entrance-front  of  this  villa,  the 
ground  occupied  by  which  consists  of  two  portions,  represented  in 
J^s.  8.  and  9.  The  narrow  portion,  next  th^  public  road,  shown 
in  y%.  8.,  contains  the  approach,  the  house,  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  the  flower-garden ;  and  the  wider  portion  {J^.  9.)  shows  the 
paddock,  or  sheep  pasture.  The  whole  lies  on  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, facing  the  south ;  the  farther  extremity  of  the  field  being 
probably  50  ft  below  the  level  of  the  road,  at  the  entrance-gate 
at  1,  in^.  8. 

In j%.  8.,  the  ground  plan  of  the  narrow  part  of  Mr.  Nesfield's 
grounds,  are  the  following  details,  furnished  by  Mr.  Nesfield ;— • 
1840.  Feb.  e 
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1,  Entrance  b;  a  cloM 
gste,  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2,  Avenue     of    syca-  , 
'    morea,    bounded   on 

each  side  by  a  laurel 

bedge  cut  nearly  per> 
'   penaicular,'    lite    a 

clipped    bedge,    and 

allowed  to  be  high 
r    enough  to  screen  the 

kitcben-garden,     &c. 

There  are  other  laurel 

hedges  in  the  kitchen- 

garden  marked  I. 

3,  Boundary,  conalstiilK 
of  a  quicK  Fence  and 
ditch. 

4,  Entrance  &ont  of 
the  house. 

5,  Lawn,  which  de- 
scends very  r^idly 
to  the  fiat  surface 
upon  which  b  placed 
the  bouse.  In  con- 
sequence of  the 
frontage  bong  so  long 
and  narrow,  it  was 
impossible  to  place 
the  house  upon  the 
level  (i.  e.  where  the 
lawn  is  separated 
from  the  )dtchen.gar- 
den),  because  the 
south  view,  which  is 
extremely  desirable, 
would  have  been  cont- 
tracted  to  nearly  half 
the  width  which  is 
DOW  seen ;  and,  as 
the     kitchen-garden 

-  and  other  requisitea 
would  have  destroyed 
the  cbaraccer  of  the 
view  from  the  south, 

•  which   now  in   itself 

-  assumes  the  appear- 
~  a  park-Lke  field,  there  was  no  alternative,  but  that  of  adopting  tha 

sites  indicated  on  the  plan,  for  the  lower  flower-garden,  kitchen- 
■  garden,  Scc.;  particularly  as  there  is  no  view  northwards.  The  objection, 
:^  therefore,  of  descending  to  the  carriage-swe^  in  front  of  the  house,  is 
.  accounted  for. 

6,  Dug  ground,  containing  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  tha 
margins  are  devoted  to  low  flowering  shrubs,  &c. 

7,  Flower-garden,  upon  two  levels. 

8,  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen'^garden  with  the  flower-garden,  along  a  row 

9,  Kitchen-garden,  having  a  holly  hedge  from  the  gardener's  entrance  (a)  to 
the  yew  hedge  near  the  corner  of  the  house  (b) ;  the  remaining  hedges  are 

-11 ^n  laurel. 
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lOy  Melon  ground  and  pond. 

1 1,  Orchardy  and  potato  and  mangold  wunel  ground.  See, 

18,  Belt  of  spruce  and  Scotch  firs. 

13,  Ghirdeners  communication  with  the  public  road,  when  manure  and  other 
materiab  for  the  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  brought  in. 

14,  Approach  to  the  stable-yard. 

15,  Grass  drying-cround,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  approach,  and  screened  by 
a  dense  mass  of  evergreens,  &c. 

h.  House-yard.  t.  Stable-yard. 

16,  in^f.  8.  and  9.,  Boundary  plantation,  fenced  towards  the  field  with  furze 
(kept  clipped),  concealing  from  the  flower-garden  a  sheep-hut  and  little 
stacK-yara  (x). 

17,  in  J^.  9.,  Groups  of  thorns  and  other  trees. 

The  frontage  of  the  villa  adjoining  Mr.  Nesfield's  at  r  in 
J^,  10.  is  the  same  size  as  his  own ;  and,  as  both  places  were  built 
by  the  same  architect  (A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  Mr.  lo 

Nesfield's  brother-in-law),  and  laid  out  at  the 
same  time,  care  was  taken  that  where  the 
ground  was  planted  thickly  in  one  villa,  it 
was  planted  thinly  in  the  other,  and  vice 
versa ;  so  that  each  villa  might  aid  the  other 
in  producing  its  general  effect,  and  in  sacri- 
ficing  as  little  ground  as  possible  in  plant- 
ing. 

The  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Nesfield  em- 
braces the  frontage  of  both  houses ;  and  the 
land  attached  to  both,  being  8^  acres,  is  sub* 
divided  as  shown  in  jf^.  10.  In  this  figure, 
a  b  show  the  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Nesfield, 
and  containing  in  all  4^  acres,  a  being  that 
part  which  comprises  the  house,  kitchen-gar- 
den, &c.,  and  b  being  the  grass  field ;  c  is  the 
house  and  garden  of  the  adjoining  occu-, 
pier;   and   d  his   grass   field,   to  which   he  / 

has  access  by  the  road  e;  f  is  the  public  road,  and  g  g 
are  the  entrance-gates  to  the  two  houses.  This  arrangement 
(on  purchasing  the  land)  was  made  in  order  that  each  house 
might  enjoy  the  effect  of  space  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by 
dividing  the  ground  with  the  wire  fence  {h\  which  is  scarcely 
visible  from  either  house,  the  breadth  of  effect  is  not  cut  up,  as 
it  would  have  been,  had  the  division  been  made  longitiidinally. 
The  boundary  hedge  (2)  winds  considerably,  and  there  are 
several  very*  fine  trees  in  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  wind- 
ing, group  most  admirably,  as  shown  in  the  view.  Jig.  1 1.  The 
wood  at  k,  '\nfig'  10.,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  grounds, 
at  Kenwood,  and,  together  with  the  spire  of  Highgate  church, 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  as  snown  In  the 
view  above  referred  to  {Jig.  12.). 
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Fig.  12.  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  house  and  flower- 
garden  on  a  larger  scale. 

a,  Drawingroom.  ooy  Green-house.  b.  Dining-room. 

c.  Passage.  d^  Staircase.  e^  Porch.  f^  Closet. 

g.  Way  to  cellar,  from  kitchen  and  glass  closet.  A,  Kitchen. 

t,  ScuUery.  k.  Stairs  to  servants*  rooms.  /,  Laundry. 

m,  iStore-room.  n,  Tool-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to 

the  green-house.  o,  Passage  to  the  yard.  j9.  Larder. 

g.  Cod-hole.  r.  Wash-house.  t,  Pump.  t.  Yard. 

u,  Stable.  ««,  Dung-pit.  v.  Walk  from  the  entrance-front  to  the 

flower-garden. 

w,  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-earden. 

X,  QBte  in  the  Mrire  fence  which  separates  the  flower-garden  from  the  field. 

y,  Entrance  to  the  field,  from  a  small  paddock  communicating  with  the  stable- 
yard,  z,  Shrubbery,  and  boundary  fence. 

I,  Steps  from  the  drawingroom.  2,  Beds  for  low  flowers,  on  gravel, 
and  edged  with  box.              3,  Aloe-tub. 

4,  A  mound,  raised  18  in.,  having  its  interior  slope  as  steep  as  it  will  stand 
(that  is,  with  a  base  of  2  ft.).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dwarf  China 
roses,  jasmines,  and  sweetbriars,  kept  18  in.  Wh,  and  terminating  in  each 
end  in  a  small  circle,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  standard  rose  tree. 
The  exterior  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  shading,  is  long,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, like  a  glacis,  till  it  imperceptibly  unites  with  the  common  level. 

5,  Beds  for  groups  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highest  plants  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  beds. 

6,  Dug  border,  in  front  of  a  plantation  of  evergreens  and  low  deciduous  flow- 
ering trees,  for  high  and  low  perennials,  and  annual  flowers. 

7,  Dug  borders  for  perennials,  annuals,  &c.,  and  plants  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

8,  Dug  borders  for  low  flowers,  all  upon  grass.  The  two  conical  trees  shown 
at  the  steps,  are  arbor  vitses. 

9,  Dug  borders,  on  grass,  for  high  flowers,  &c.  Next  to  the  palings  are 
various  deciduous  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the  paling  are  covered 
with  common  laurels,  trained  like  fruit  trees.  This  paling  is  of  common 
Baltic  deal,  Kyanised,  but  not  psunted,  and  it  appears  to  stand  very  well. 

10,  Mulberry  tree. 

II,  Yew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  from  the  entrance-front. 

12,  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  3  ft.  on  a  base  of  7  ft.  This  slope 
was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  inclined  plane. 
The  house  now  has  the  efiect  of  standing  on  a  horizontal  platform. 

13,  Steps  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower-garden. 

14,  Wall  to  the  offices,  which  containing  no  windows  is  covered  with  peach, 
nectarine,  and  apricot  trees.  Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ; 
or  it  might  be  treated  as  a  conservative  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles, 
camellias,  oleanders,  fuchsias,  &c. 

Management  of  the  Grass  Field.  The  total  quantity  of  land 
at  Fortis  Green  is  4^  acres,  of  which  IJ  acre  is  occupied  by  the 
house,  pleasure-ground,  kitchen-garden,  shrubberies,  &c.,  and 
S  acres  are  exclusively  devoted  to  sheep. 

There  are  two  modes  of  stocking  a  farm  with  sheep  upon  a 
small  scale. 

First  Method.  Buy  in  September,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  three  ewes  in  lamb,  per  acre,  at  25s.  each,  which  will, 
on  an  average,  produce  four  lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though 
there  are  frequently  five  or  six).     These  lambs  will  be  fat  in 
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Mar,  or  early  m  June,  and  will  sell  for  27s.  each.  The  fleece  of 
each  ewe  will  weigh  about  4  lb ,  and  will  sell  for  Is.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves 
will  sell  for  30^.  each.  This  is  a  fair  average,  if  the  season  is 
mild  ;  but,  as  that  cannot  always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent 
to  grow  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedish  turnips  in  some  comer 
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of  the  garden,  wfaicfa,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to  each  sheep, 
will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be 
better  prepared  to  a£fbrd  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare 
Brussels  sprouts  and  Scotch  kale  are  very  useful  to  give  to  the 
ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are  extremely  productive  of  milk, 
but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore  caution  is  required. 
The  account  on  this  first  mode  will  therefore  run  thus :  ^- 

£  #.  d. 

Four  kimbs,  at  27<.  each         •         •         -        -        5    8  0 

Wool  of  three  ewes,  4*.  each  fleeee         •  •        0  12  0 

Profit  upon  three  ewes,  at  5t,  each        -  -        0  15  0 

Deduct 
Clipping  and  washing,  6c?.  per  head 
Hay,  one  truss  per  head,  at  Sx.  6<i. 
Salesman's  commission  and  driving,  Id,  per  head 


dear  profit  per  acre 

Acres 


— 

6  15 

0 

0 

1  6 

0 

7  6 

0 

I  9 

0  10 

9 

• 

6  4 

3 

- 

£ 

3 

18  12 

9 

Second  Method.  This  b  rather  more  profitable,  with  less  risk 
in  lambing,  and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It 
consists  in  buying  in  autumn,  as  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre. 
The  fair  way,  however,  of  reckoning  upon  this  plan  will  be  best 
made  upon  the  three  acres,  because  six  ewes  will,  upon  the  ave- 
rage, produce  8  Iambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three,  without 
a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  is  the  last 
year's  late  lambs),  at  25s.  each,  the  wool  of  which  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  ewes  by  S^.  per  fleece.  The  tegs  will  sell 
in  autumn  for  S6s.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus  :  — 

Eight  lambs,  at  21 1,  each        -  ... 

Wool  of  six  ewes,  at  4*.  each        .  -  - 

Profit  upon  the  six  ewes,  at  5«. 
Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  6«.  per  fleece 
Profit  upon  eight  t^s,  at  1 1«. 

Deduct 
Hay  for  six  ewes,  at  2<.  6</. 
Clipping  for  14  ewes  and  tees,  6cf.  -  - 

Salesman's  commission  and  driving,  Id,  per  head 
for  14  -  .... 


Clear  profit  upon  three  acres 
Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable 
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salesman  in  Smithfield,  who  will  always  be  able  to  supply,  when 
wanted,  at  about  the  above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  aire 
bought  for  2d5.  each ;  and,  if  not  convenient  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  the  same  salesn^an  will  sell  them' 
at  6d.  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in  the  above 
accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is 
dealt  with  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit 
against  his  account. 

The  above  modes  of  stocking  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet 
herbage. 

In  the  spring,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  grass,  the  three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  in  capital  condition  ;  overstocking,  however,  even 
with  one  head,  is  hazardous.  On  a  small  scale,  like  that  in 
question,  it  is  very  desirable  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  so 
that  the  stock  may  be  changed  every  ten  days ;  since  nothing 
advances  sheep  more  rapidly  than  a  "  fresh  bite,"  and  the  grass 
by  this  means  is  also  less  wasted. 

Sometimes  six  ewes  in  eight  will  have  twins ;  and  an  instance 
even  more  prolific  than  this  occurred  this  season  in  a  paddock 
on  Muswell  Hill,  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight 
lambs,  which  sold  for  275.  each. 

Hence,  eieht  lambs,  at  27«.  -  .  •  . 
Wool  of  rour  ewes,  at  4«.  -  -  -  -  - 
Profit  on  four  ewes,  at  5i. 
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Deduct 
Hay,  2s.  ed,  - 
Clipping,  &c.,  6d. 
Commission,  &c.,  7d, 


Clear  profit  from  4  ewes     - 

Should  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown 
than  are  wanted,  the  overplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to 
cow-keepers,  the  former  from  2/.  to  SL  per  ton,  according  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbourhood  abounding 
in  farms,  the  supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it 
the  produce  of  the  three  acres,  considering  the  constant  attend- 
ance, risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to  cow -keeping;  whereas  sheep 
are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth  naming. 

Fortis  Grreenf  Muswell  Hill. 
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Art.  IL  The  Derby  Arboretum^  and  probable  Influence  of  Mr. 
Strait's  Example  ;  tjoith  some  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  that  xoould 
result  from  uniting  Horticulture  with  Botany  in  Public  Gardens* 
By  W. 

Mr.  Strutt  has  made  a  munificent  gift  to  the  people  of 
Derby,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  supposing  that  his  libe- 
rality, will  not  be  thrown  away.  In  the  first  place,  you,  Sir,  have 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  which  will  therefore  become  a 
model  for  all  similar  localities*  Secondly,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Strutt 
has  made  it  an  imperative  condition  that  the  garden  shall  be 
open  to  tlie  public  two  days  in  the  week,  one  of  which  is  Sunday. 
If  this  is  true,  the  artisans  of  Derby  will  enjoy  a  rare  opportu- 
nity of  expanding  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  of  refining  and  cultivating  their  taste  by  frequent  observa- 
tion of  the  noblest  combinations  of  artistical  gardening.  That 
such  an  institution,  thus  auspiciously  commenced,  may  be  ade- 
quately supported,  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every  friend  to 
popular  improvement.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  would  rather 
that  a  town  should  never  undertake  or  commence  a  public  garden, 
than  carelessly,  ignorantly,  or  indolently,  sufler  it,  when  once 
.completed,  to  go  to  decay.  Such,  I  much  fear,  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  noble  and,  in  some  respects,  unparalleled  Botanical 
Garden  of  Shefiield,  upon  which,  in  a  late  Number,  you  bestowed 
high  and  well-deserved  commendation.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
the  fault  will  certainly  not  be  with  the  working  classes,  who  have 
as  yet  not  been  allowed  to  contribute  towards  its  support;  for,  to 
a  mechanic,  the  payment  of  a  shilling,  and  exclusion  on  Sunday, 
the  qnly  day  on  which  he  has  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  form  a  violent  prohibition  against  entering  its  precincts. 
At  present  the  funds  are  very  low,  so  low  indeed  that  I  hear  it 
is  doubtful  how  much  longer  they  will  suffice  to  keep  the  garden 
open.  Evidently,  then,  the  wealthier  and  middle  classes  of  Shef« 
field  are  apathetic ;  they  know  not  the  value  of  the  jewel  which 
has  fallen  into  their  keeping.  Such  is  but  too  generally  the 
case  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  commercial  towns;  they  toil  all 
their  lives  for  wealth,  which,  when  accumulated,  they  know 
not  {low  to.  enjoy.  But  why  not  allow  the  working  classes  an 
opportunity  of  one  day  in  the  week  breathing  a  pure  atmosphere, 
while  they  contemplate  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Hallamshire 
hills,  or  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  products  of  distant  lands? 
Why  not  open  the  garden  on  a  Sunday  at  a  moderate  charge  ? 
Alas  1  clerical  bigotry  forbids  this  simple,  obvious,  and  effective 
means  of  recru^iting  the  dwindled  funds  of  the  institution.  The: 
glories  of  nature  are  doomed  to  be  a  sealed  book  on  the  Sabbath, 
while  the  doors  of  the.  alehouse  are  left  open  to  invite  the  listless 
passer-byl     Thus  are  men  debarred  from  rational  and  elevating. 
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employment  of  their  faculties,  cut  off  from  the  influences  which 
would  humanise  and  civilise  them,  actually  driven  into  tempta- 
tion, forced  into  vicious  courses,  then  lectured  on  the  exceeding 
depravity  of  their  nature,  and  punished  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  ab- 
horred. It  is  said  that  many  clergymen  are  shareholders  in  the 
garden,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  their  votes  or  influence  that  it  is 
closed  on   Sunday.     I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  reverend 

{gentlemen  will  be  so  severelv  mulcted  by  their  own  foolish  po- 
icy,  worthy  only  of  .the  dark  ages  or  of  a  savage  country,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  more  enlightened  notions  may  penetrate 
their  crania  through  the  medium  of  their  pockets. 

I  am  straying  however,  though  not  very  widely,  from  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  letter,  which  was  to  suggest,  with 
all  due  deference  to  your  superior  knowledge  and  experience, 
an  addition  to  the  usual  contents  of  a  botanical  garden.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  hot-houses,  and  the  fruit  department  in 
general,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan,  the  garden  would  be  much 
m(»'e  efficiently  supported  than  those  establishments  usually 
are.  In  a  manufacturing  town,  there  is  only  a  small  minority 
who  can  be  brought  to  perceive  the  use  of  any  thing  which  does 
not  either  help  to  put  money  into  their  pockets,  or  to  procure 
some  palpable  pleasure  of  the  senses.  That  science  (except 
the  department  which  invents  spinning-jennies)  or  art  should 
be  included  in  the  category  of  the  useful,  utterly  passes  their 
comprehension,  for  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  use  of  all 
created  existences  is  to  form,  expand,  and  elevate  the  mind  of 
man.  To  such  men,  botany  seems  as  useless  as  astrology,  and 
a  collection  of  ferns  or  Orchidaceae  as  little  to  be  prized  as  an 
assortment  of  weeds.  But  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  otherwise 
with  fruit ;  there  are  few  palates  so  obtuse  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  perfumed  grape,  or  not  to  prize  the  melting 
and  the  juicy  peach.  Many  there  are,  therefore,  who  would 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  who  would  think  themselves 
road  were  they  to  give  a  single  shilling  towards  a  mere  botanical 
garden.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  compliance  with  my  sugges- 
tion might  not  even  double  the  number  of  subscribers. 

I  think,  too,  the  plan  would  be  useful  for  other  reasons.  If 
both  the  forcing  department  and  the  management  of  the  walls, 
were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  scientifically  attended  to,  they  would 
form  at  once  a  school  for  the  young  men  employed  on  the  pre- 
mises *9  and  a  model  which  all  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
might  advantageously  and  with  confidence  consult.  Seoxidly, 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  studying  the  varieties  of 

*  "By  the  way,  might  not  a  horticultural  school  be  advantageously  appended, 
by  talung,  on  the  payment  of  a  premium,  other  young  men  besides  those 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order  ? 
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each  fruit  tree,  of  classifying  and  ascertaining;  the  qualities  of 
those  already  known,  of  introducing  new  varieties ;  and,  lastly, 
of  reducing  into  order  the  apparently  impenetrable  chaos  of 
sjmonymes,  which  presents  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  this  department  of  horticulture. 

In  your  Ena/chpadia  of  Gardening  you  allude  to  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  possessed  of  the  varieties  of  the  vine.     Now,  it 
appears  to  me,  that,  if  those  places  where  botanical  gardens  are 
established  would  generally  attend  to  this  subject,  and  commu- 
nicate with  each  other   and  with  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  much  might  be  done  to  clear  up  all  such  difficulties. 
Thirdly,  besides  increasing  our  actual  knowledge,  this   plan 
would  greatly  &cilitate  the  diffusion  of  new  and  superior  varie- 
ties.    Although  the  practice  of  forcing  has  of  late  years  become 
much  more  general  than  formerly,  and  few  gardens  are  now 
without  glass,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
by  no  means  kept   pace  with  the  quantity.     In  grapes,  espe* 
cially,  most  people  in  limited  establishments  seem  to  content 
themselves  with  Black  Hamburg,  and  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
moner white  sorts.     One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  rare  and 
valuable  kinds  are  not  more  commonly  cultivated  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  genuine  from  country  nurseries. 
Their  lists  abound,  it  is  true,  in  names,  but  their  grounds  are 
miserably  defective  in  the  reality ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  disheartening  to  a  purchaser,  than,  afler  having  paid  a  high 
price  for  pretended  choice  sorts,  and  afler  having  watched  them 
for  years  with  anxious  care,  to  find  that  both  his  money  and 
his   pains   have   been  thrown   away  upon   either  common  or 
worthless  varieties.  On  a  small  scale,  this  has  happened  to  me.  A 
Cannon  Hall  turns  out  a  Black  Hamburg,  a  Black  Lombardy 
the  same ;  some  apricots  purchased  for  Moor  Park  are  Brussels, 
and  a  Ribston  Pippin  is  some  other  unknown  sort     A  gentle- 
man in  this  neighbourhood,  of  great  horticultural  skill,  has  for 
years  been  making  a  collection  of  choice  plums,  but  he  has  long 
given  up  applying  to  the  nurserymen,  finding,  as  he  says,  that 
they  always  send  him  something,  which,  though  dignified  with 
the  appropriate  name,  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  sloe  and 
the  damson.     His  plan  is,  whenever  he  meets  with  fruit  of  which 
he  approves,  to  get  grafts,  and  transfer  them  to  his  garden.     In 
this  manner  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  Imperatrice, 
from   a  noble   tree   at  Darnington,  which   annually  produces 
abundant  crops.    But,  although  this  method  may  with  advantage 
be  followed  by  those  who  have  great  horticultural  zeal  and  skill, 
it  is  evidently  unsuited  for  persons  who  wish  to  attain  the  same 
results  with  less  trouble,  and  in  a  shorter  time.     If,  however,  at 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,   Sheffield,  Derby,  and  all  other  bo- 
tanical gardens,  there  were  extensive  depots  of  all   the  most 
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ftpproved  varieties  of  fruit,  kept  in  pots,  for  the  coavebienoe  of 
customers,  both  nurserymen  and  proprietors  of.  gardens  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  them  at  pleasure,  and  with 
full  confidence  in  their  being  genuine.  Or  it  might  be  found 
more  convenient  for  one  garden  to  confine  itself  to  grapes,  while 
another  took  peaches,  a  third  hardy  wall  fruit,  &c.  As  to  ex- 
pense, I  can  hardly  anticipate  any  material  addition,  for  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  young  trees  would  evidently  repay  a  part,  at  least,  of 
their  culture,  while  it  is  ako  possible  that  the  subscriptions 
might  be  so  much  increased  as  to  leave  a  profit.  The  example 
set  to  the  nurserymen  of  precision  and  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  sorts,  would  be  an  important  lesson  to  them,  and  of  no  small 
service  to  the  conduct  of  their  business.  It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint among  these  gentlemen,  I  understand,  that  small  encou- 
ragement is  shown  to  them,  except  to  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  If  so,  it  must  be  their  own 
fault.  Let  them  show  a  good  article,  and  they  will  be  certain 
to  find  plenty  of  customers.  When  a  nurseryman  once  esta- 
blishes a  high  name,  he  has  always  more  orders  than  he  can 
execute.  But,  as  the .  public  become  enlightened,  they  grow 
pore  and  more  intolerant  of  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  made  to  sell, 
not  to  shave.  In  short,  the  dealer  in  fruit  trees  will  find  itrhis 
best  policy  to  imitate  the  industry  of  the  dealer.in  florist's  flawers, 
and  in  ornamental  plants  in  general. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long,  and  I  fear  tedious,  letter,  without 
adverting  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  seeds..  To  obtain  in 
their  highest  perfection  every  plant  used  in  agriculture  is  evi- 
dently an  object  of  the  first  importance.  How  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done,  even  in  vegetables  the.  most  extensively 
cultivated,  is  demonstrated  by  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  experiments 
on  wheat.  That  enterprising  and  skilful  agriculturist  has  proved 
that  not  only  the  produce. per  acre,  but  the  quality  and  quantity 
of.  flour  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  portion  of  wheat,  are  in- 
fluenced, to  a  degree  almost  incredible,  by  the  purity  of  .the 
seed ;  that  is,  by  its  being  of  superior  quality,  and  of  one  and  the 
same  kind.  He  has  also  shown,  in  a  masterly  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  essential  differences  in  yield,  straw,  quality^  &c., 
among,  several  varieties  not  usually  known.  Now,  there  cap  be 
no  doubt,  that,  were  the  same  process  pursued  with  other  vege- 
tables, similar  results  would  be  obtained ;  an,d  we  should  find 
that  our  commonly  cultivated  varieties  of  almost  every  field 
plant  might  be  improved  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  No- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  would  suggest  some  plan  of  efiectually 
preserving  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Le  Couteur, 
and  also  of  imitating  his  efibrts  by  applying  similar .  means .  to 
other  vegetables.    .The  problem  .seems  to.  be,  "How  is  pure 
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seed,  of  the  best  varieties  of  known  plants,  as  well  as  of  species 
yet  untried,  to  be  produced  with  certainty,  and  on  a. scale 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  ? "  It  is  from  the  art  of 
horticulture,  rather  than  from  that  of  agriculture,  that  any  such 
improvement  will  probably  emanate.  Messrs.  Lawson  have 
already  furnished  an  important  contribution,  but  who  will  con- 
tinue their  labours,  by  continuing  to  experiment  on  the  most 
important  plants  in  the  Manual  ? 
Near  Doncaster,  Decy  1839. 


Art.  IU.     Observations  on  the  present  Appearance  and  Prospects  of 
Gardening  in  the  Canadas.    By  Alexander  Gordon. 

Having  occasionally  troubled  you  with  some  passing  remarks  on  the  state 
of  gardening  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  now  send  you  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  appearances  and  prospects  of  horticulture  in  the  Canadas. 
In  the  years  1833  and  1834  I  lived  in  the  upper  province,  yet  my  sphere  of 
observation  was  too  limited  to  warrant  my  tnen  attempting  anything  like  a  ' 
general  statement ;  but,  during  the  past  summer,  I  have  traversed  the  provinces 
to  the  extent  of  from  1000  to  1200  miles,  and  I  believe  my  tour  included  all 
those  places  where  gardening  has  received  any  attention,  further  than  the 
planting  of  an  orchard,  or  growing  a  few  culinary  vegetables. 

My  tour  in  the  Canadas  conunenced  at  the  justly  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  thence  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  From  Toronto  I  explored  the  country  on 
to  Hamilton,  and  from  the  latter  place  I  traversed  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  ultimately  on  to  Lake  Huron.  From  Lake  Huron  I  returned  to  Toronto, 
but  by  a  different  route ;  and  from  that  city  I  continued  my  journey  on  to 
Montreal,  diverging,  of  course,  very  considerably  from  any  given  route.  During 
this  wide  range,  I  believe  I  embraced  almost  every  town  or  village  of  any 
importance.  You  will  perceive  that  in  the  following  remarks  it  frequently 
occurs,  that  a  large  tract  of  country  is  passed  over  without  receiving  even  the 
slightest  notice ;  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  duties  imposed  on  settlers  in  a 
jiew  country  are  very  multifarious ;  and  absolute  necessaries  must  naturally 
give  precedence  to  every  other  consideration.  The  clearing  of  lands  occupies 
considerable  time ;  and,  even  wheii  there  is  a  latent  taste  for  the  art,  gardening 
will  naturally  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  neglected,  except  so  far  as  its  produc- 
tions are  subservient  to  some  useful  purpose.  But  when  the  harassing  fatigueis 
of  a  new  settlement  are,  in  some  measure,  overcome,  then  the  man  of  refined 
taste  will  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations;  and,  in  the  soil  where 
grew  the  sturdy  o*ak,  there  the  fragrant  rose,  the  gay  lily,  and  the  showy  tulip  will 
display  their  beauties,  and  exhale  their  fragrance  around.  The  former  wilds 
will  displafr  the  ornamented  parterre,  and  the  corduroy  roads  must  yield  to 
gravel  walks.  Still,  these  metamorphoses,  as  I  before  remarked,  must  be  the 
result  of  time;  and,  as  much  of  my  tour  was  through  a  country  which  has 
been  but  very  recently  a  desert  wild,  the  barrenness  of  gardens  will  be  easily 
accounted  for. 

'  I  shall  commence  my  observations  at  Lake  Huron,  but,  for  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  provinces,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  fiel(l 
U  narrow,  nay,  in  fact,  without  a  single  place  worthy  of  even  a  passing  notice. 
The  western  district  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  horticulture,  and  I  venture  to  prognosticate  it  will,  at  no  far  distant  day, 
stand  high  in  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  vegetables.  When  the  settlers 
properly  appreciate  the  benefits  which  horticulture,  when  systematically  con- 
ducted, is  capable  of  extending  to  a  country ;  when  wealth  shall  enable  the 
pommunity  to  call  into  active  exertion  the  latent  powers  and  susceptibilities 
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wkh  which  nature  has  gifted  this  rich  gem  of  the  British  crown*  then'we  may  here 
expect  to  see  the  choicest  fruits  and  vcj^etables  growing  in  full  perfection  under 
the  influence  of  a  Canadian  sun.  This  district,  from  its  southerly  position^ 
eigoys  the  mildest  and  most  genial  climate  in  the  British  American  provinces ; 
while  its  soil,  in  respect  to  fertility,  is  equal  to  any  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  on  any  part  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  agriculturist,  the 
western  district  offers  very  powerful  inducements.  Independentiy  of  its  pos- 
sessing the  great  advantages  of  a  rich  and  highlv  productive  soil,  and  genial  cli- 
mate. It  has  also  the  finest  natural  situation  in  all  the  Canadas,  for  harbours  and 
water  privileges  of  the  most  excellent  description ;  thus  rendering  it  a  grand 
emporium  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufiicture^  and  commerce.  On 
the  north,  it  is  washed  b^  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron ;  on  the  west,  it  is  only 
separated  from  an  extensive  and  wealthy  tract  of  the  American  frontier  by  the 
river  St.  Clair,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit ;  on  the  south,  bf  Lake 
Erie,  and  on  the  east  by  the  flourishing  district  of  London  ;  while  its  interior 
is  traversed  by  two  of  the  finest  streams  in  the  province. 

Goderich,  —  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  this  tract  of  land,  termed  the 
Huron  tract,  was  literally  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  Europeans,  yet  such  is  the 
rapid  march  of  British  industry  and  perseverance,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Canada  Company,  that  several  flourishmg  towns  now  exist  on  it ;  among  which 
Goderich  stands  proudly  preeminent,  indicating  a  rapid  march  to  wealth  and 
refinement.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  few  spots  ornamented  with  some  of  Flora's  beau- 
ties ;  and,  wnat  was  well  worthy  of  imitation,  several  indigenous  species  were 
flourishing  most  vigorously  in  one  or  more  gardens.  I  spent  some  days  in  this 
part  of  the  country  with  Mr.  M'  ■,  a  Scotchman,  enthusiastically  fond  of 

gardening,  and  from  whose  precepts  and  example  I  anticipate  a  good  result. 
It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  kindness  and  unanimity  existing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  which  prompt  them  to  display  the  most  friendly 
attention  to  strangers,  thus  at  once  attesting  their  own  respectability,  and  that 
genuine  British  hospitality  extends  itself  even  to  the  forests  of  Canada. 

Sandwich  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  but,  to  a  gardener,  it  has  not  one 
interesting  quality.  Chathamy  in  like  manner,  is  also  quite  barren  as  regards 
gardening  productions.  From  this  place,  along  the  mar^  of  the  Thames,  to 
London,  the  singularly  favourable  nature  of  the  country  induced  settlers,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  province,  to  locate  in  it ;  vet  such  has  been 
the  lethar^  of  the  settlers,  that  even  now  it  cannot  boast  of  any  one  produc- 
tion peculiar  to  itself,  except  tobacco  and  a  few  fruits.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  say  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1837,  an  Amcultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  orcanised  in  the  western  district,  from  which  much  good  was 

e;ly  anticipated ;  but,  like  every  public  improvement  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has 
n  completely  paralysed  by  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  colonies.  About 
twenty  miles  above  Chatham,  on  the  river  Thames,  I  found  |i  very  flourishing 
Indian  village,  which  displayed  a  d^ree  of  neatness  and  comfort  rather  un« 
common  among  the  aborigines.  This  was,  1  understood,  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  a  clergyman  established  in  the  village,  and  who  was  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  interests  of  this  Indian  com* 
munity.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  village,  I  came  to  a  small  natural  opening. 
I  had  experienced  high  gratification,  during  the  previous  part  of  my  tour,  from 
the  botanical  treasures  which  had  come  under  my  observation ;  but  in  this 
sweet  spot  I  found  the  beauties  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  concentrated,  as 
^t  were,  into  a  focus,  even  some  species  I  never  before  had  found  north  of 
Virginia  were  flourishing  here  in  great  perfection.  To  expatiate  on  the  rich- 
ness of  this  spot,  according  to  its  merits,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and^ 
in  fact,  my  descriptive  powers  are  incompetent  to  the  task ;  it  would  require 
the  pen  of  poetic  inspiration,  properly  to  describe  its  unrivalled  charms.  I 
rambled  admiring,  untu  darkness  obscured  the  diversified  hues  of  the  various 
species,  and  even  then  I  could  not  leave  tl^e  spot.  To  me  it  possessed  an 
indescribable  fiuidnations  so,  in  order  to,  renew  my  researches  with  Aurora's 
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earliest  dawn,  I  took  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  group  af 
^sclepia^  tuberose,  which  abounded  here.  Many  were  my  anxious  looks  for 
the  return  of  day ;  and  when  it  arrived  I  resumed  my  botanic  rambles,  and  the 
sun  had  nearly  sunk  once  more  below  the  horizon,  ere  I  could  tear  myself 
away  from  this  enchanting  place. 

London.  —  London  stands  within  the  forks  of  the  river  Thames,  where  both 
branches  of  the  river  meet.  The  Thames  is  a  lovely  stream,  abounding  with 
scenes  at  once  delightful  and  enchanting.  London  is  centrally  situated,  and 
A  very  flourishing  place  ;  the  most  eligible  that  I  know  in  the  provinces,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nursery,  &c.,  there  being  nothing  of  the  sort  within  150 
miles  at  the  lowest  calculation.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  adopt  a  local  habita- 
tion in  the  Canadas,  this  would  be  the  spot  which  I  most  certainly  should 
prefer.  In  all  probability  the  Thames  wiU  soon  be  rendered  navigable  for 
steam-boats  to  the  very  town  of  London,  which  will  give  a  great  impulse  to 
its  trade,  and  assuredly  its  natural  capabilities  must  soon  be  brought  into  ope» 
;:ation  in  this  improving  age. 

St,  Thonuu^t  IS  twenty  miles  from  London.  Here  I  found  a  fair  prospect 
of  future  excellence ;  several  spots  were  gaily  ornamented  with  vines  and 
creepers  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  showy  plants  decorated  various  gar- 
dens.   My  mind  was  cheered  with  these  trifles ;  I  recollected 

"  The  noblest  states  from  small  beginnings  rise, 
The  nestling  eagle  flutters  ere  it  flies.** 

Brentford,  —  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  size.  I  found  one  practical 
gardener  had  established  himself  here,  but  received  no  encouragement.  Need 
I  add  more  as  to  its  gardening  propensities.  Major  Winnet  has  a  respectable 
garden,  but  his  example  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence. 

Ancaster.     Simmons,  Esq.,  Dr.  T.  Rolph,  and  several  other  gentle^ 

men,  have  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  gardening  in  this  village.  Mr. 
Simmons  ha8>  introduced  various  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
through  Mr.  George  Cbarlwood,  of  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  here,  as  at 
several  other  places  in  America^  I  had  the  most  convincing  proof  of  that  gen- 
tleman's extreme  eare  and  successful  mode  of  packing.  A  very  large  quantity 
of  trees  were  shown  me  by  Mr.  Simmons,  jun.,  which  had  been  ordered  from 
Mr.  Cbarlwood  some  years  ago.  They  had  arrived  too  late  for  the  inland 
navigation  that  fall,  and  consequently  had  to  remain  at  New  York  for  the 
winter.  When  forwarded  in  the  spring,  they  arrived  at  Ancaster  in  most 
excellent  order,  and  several  were,  when  I  saw  them,  in  a  bearing  state,  healthy, 
and  vigorous.  The  seat  of  Mr.  Sutor,  from  Morayshire,  Scotland,  is  near  to 
Ancaster,  situated  in  a  lovely  dale.  Mr.  Sutor  has  a  very  good  garden,  in 
which  both  trees  and  vegetables  grow  most  luxuriantly  ;  and  the  ornamental 
department  has  not  been  neglected.  A  large  collection  of  flowers  were  well 
grown,  and  judiciously  arranged. 

Hamilton,  —  Sir  Allan  Napier  M'Nab  has  a  garden  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  now  forming  various  terraces,  shrubberies,  flower-gardens,  and  aH  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  a  large  establishment;  Sir  Allan's  being,  I  suppose, 
the  most  extensive  in  either  of  the  Canadas.  The  kitchen-garden  is  lar^e,  and 
contained  some  well-grown  crops.  Near  to  Sir  Allan's,  another  gentleman^ 
whose  name  I  unfortunately  have  forgotten,  has  extensive  grounds.  Consi- 
derable taste  is  displayed  in  laying  out  the  place;  and  method  and  arrange- 
ment are  prominent  features.  The  kitchen-garden  was  in  most  excellent  order^ 
the  weeds  were  .decidedly  below  your  economic  point ;  the  crops  excellent, 
and  the  whole  concern  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the  gardener.  I  may 
here  remark  that  I  never  had  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  selecting  trees  from  a  nursery  in  a  more  northern  latitude  than  that  in 
which  the^  are  to  be- planted,  than  came  under  my  observation  while  examining 
the  trees  in  this  garden*  The  proprietor  had  selected  the  choicest  fruits  from 
nurseries  in  the  United  States,  ana  at  Montreal ;  and,  although  the  trees  from 
.the  latter  place  were  not  so  vigorous  when  they  arrived  at  Hamilton,  no  sooner 
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did  they  experience  the  effects  of  a  genial  sun  and  milder  climate,  than  they 
left  those  from  the  States  far  behind.  Peter  Hamilton,  Esq.,  has  a  very  good 
garden  here,  but  this  season  he  has  no  gardener.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  such  a  spirit  for  gardening  in  Hamilton  now,  as  there  was  five 
years  ago  ;  as  then  there  were  three  professional  gardeners  in  places.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  spot  so  divinely  beautiful  has  not  attracted  people  of  fortune 
to  settle  there ;  as  there  is  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  the  background,  and 
Lake  Ontario  in  front,  with  views  the  most  superlatively  sublime. 

Dundas,  —  Dundas  is  near  to  Hamilton,  and  bids  fair  to  compete  with  it. 
There  are  several  very  spirited  individuals  at  Dundas,  and  they  have  displayed 
a  taste  in  gardening  matters  far  beyond  mediocrity.  I  will  now  introduce  a 
few  remarks  respecting  the  gardening  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  country  regularly  before  me.  Some  time  ago,  a  city  was 
contemplated  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  induced  several  gentlemen  of 
fortune  to  locate  themselves  in  this  delightful  and  far-famed  region.  Lieutenant- 
General  Murray,  Dr.  Mewburn,  Captain  Green,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Robinson,  &c.> 
have  all  done  something  in  the  way  of  introducing  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  although  there  is  nothing  very  particular  at  either  place, 
yet  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  gentlemen  using  their  best  efforts  by  precept  and 
example.  Queenston  and  Niagara  I  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Toronto,  —  Of  the  spirit  that  exists  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  for  horti« 
culture,  I  feel  myself  tolerably  competent  to  speak,  having  some  years  ago 
established  myself  there  ;  and,  m  justice  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must 
confess,  I  experienced  a  support  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
but,  my  penchant  for  exploring  the  forest,  and  viewing  Nature  in  her  luxuriant 
wildness,  preponderated,  and  I  relinquished  the  fair  prospects  of  a  good  busi- 
ness, to  gratify  my  wandering  mania.  At  that  time,  the  province  was  under 
the  government  of  the  amiable  and  philanthropic  Sir  John  Colborne.  From 
His  Excellency  I  met  with  every  encouragement.  He  gaierously  remitted 
the  duties  on  my  introductions ;  and  tvery  novelty  was  purchased  freely. 
Finding  such  a  predilection  for  gardening  pursuits,  [  suggested  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  Society  was  organised  with  His 
Excellency  as  patron ;  and  never  did  I  experience  greater  satisfaction  than 
attended  my  duties  as  corresponding  secretary.  Subscriptions  were  freely 
made,  and  promptly  paid.  A  public  garden  was  proposed  by  His  Excellency, 
and  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  legislature ;  every  circumstance 
promised  success.  I  left  the  Society  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  but  on  my 
return,  the  past  summer,  I  found  it  had  shared  the  fate  of  many  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  had  passed  into  the  vale  of  oblivion.  Among  various  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  I  may  enumerate  the  following  as 
the  most  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Hon,  W.  AUen  has  a  very  extensive  garden  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  in  good  taste,  and  kept  in  most  excellent  order. 
Mrs.  Allen  is  a  great  admirer  of  plants,  and  displays  a  most  judicious  taste  in 
her  selections  of  them. 

The  Hon,  George  Markland  has  a  very  neat  spot,  which  contains  a  small 
green-house,  in  which  I  saw  some  very  choice  plants,  and  several  fine  speci- 
mens. 

The  Hon,  George  Crookshanks  has  also  a  green-house  connected  with  his 
establishment,  and  spares  no  expense  in  procuring  every  desirable  article. 

The  Hon,  Jogeph  Wells, —  Colonel  Wells  has  an  extensive  garden,  decidedly 
the  best  collection  of  fruits  I  met  with.  Here  I  found  everything  in  first- 
rate  order ;  **  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  System  and 
regularity  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole  establishment,  even  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  implements  in  the  tool-house.  Col.  Wells  is  much  attached  to 
horticulture,  and  was  a  warm  patron  of  the  Toronto  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Hon,  John  Henry  Dunn  has  a  well-kept  garden,  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  hardy  shrubs,  a  good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  choice 
annuals. 
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7^  Grounds  of  the  late  Hon,  ChiefiJuitice  Poioell  include  a  very  large 
kitchen-garden,  judiciously  cropped.  Here  I  found  a  very  extensive  assort- 
ment of  grape  vines,  with  a  most  excellent  crop. 

The  Hon,  Chitf'Justice  Robnuon  has  a  sweet  place,  including  a  beautiful 
lawn,  and  shrubberies  of  considerable  extent. 

W,  B.  Jarvis,  Ktq,  The  seat  of  this  gentleman  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque scenery  %  its  capabilities  have  been  managed  with  a  masterly  hand, 
«nd,  when  finished,  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  will  be  very  imposing.  Mrs.  Jarvis 
is  a  most  enthusiastic  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Flora,  and  her  arrangements  are 
guided  by  just  principles  ;  expense  is  no  barrier.  Alive  to  every  improvement, 
Mrs.  Jarvis  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  munificent  patronesses 
of  gardening  in  the  province. 

These  by  no  means  comprise  all  the  gardens  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity, 
but  they  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  of  those  deserving  of  any  particular 
notice. 

In  the  Kitrtery  Line,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  a  risiae  establishment ;  and,  from  hts 
strenuous  exertions  and  persevering  zeal,  it  will  soon  stand  second  to  none. 
Messrs.  Westland  and  Leslie  are  in  the  seed  line.  Mr.  Fleming  has  recently 
established  himself  at  Toronto,  where  he  has  a  flourishing  little  place,  including 
a  green-house  and  seed-shop ;  and  Mr.  Logan  has  very  recently  built  a  green- 
house. Mr.  Adams  has  an  establishment  at  some  distance  from  Toronto, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  is  not  so  well  supported  as  its  long  standing  might 
lead  us  to  infer. 

From  Toronto  I  bent  my  ateps  to  Kingston.  In  passing  through  Whitbj/, 
thirty  miles  below  Toronto,  I  was  \ety  much  gratified  to  witness  a  very  pre- 
valent taste  for  flowers,  conspicuous  at  almost  every  house,  either  more  or  less. 
The  building  were  of  the  best  description,  with  fine  improved  farms,  and 
everything  indicating  not  only  comfort,  but  refinement.  Near  to  Coburg,  I 
Bccidentally,  without  any  previous  information,  observed  a  green-house  attached 
to  a  farm-bouse.  This  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  walked  boldly  forward  to 
ascertain  the  proprietor^  whom  I  found  to  be  a  Mr.  Jeckell  from  England,  and 
a  practical  gardener.  Mr.  Jeckell  has  a  good  garden,  and  a  tolerable  collection 
of  exotics,  the  demand  for  which  is  not  very  great,  but  still  there  is  an  occa- 
sional call  for  such  articles.  Coburg  is  a  very  prosperous  town,  and  contains 
several  good  gardens,  some  of  which  I  found  in  excellent  keeping. 

From  Coburg  I  passed  through  Colborne,  Bellviile,  Napanee,  and  Bath,  on 
siy  way  to  Kingston,  in  neither  of  which  places  did  1  find  a  garden  worthy  of 
notice. 

On  reaching  Kingston,  I  hoped  to  find  something  to  make  amends  for  late 
deficiencies  ;  but/  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  ascertained  that  there 
was  not  a  single  garden  in  the  whole  town ;  at  all  events,  not  one  that  I  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  name,  and  I  can  safely  assert  I  bad  by  this  time  become 
not  over  fastidious.  Mr.  Belonge  has  a  small  spot,  which  contains  two  green- 
houses, and  these  cover  more  than  half  his  garden  ;  his  collection  of  pelargo- 
niums is  rather  extensive,  and  he  has  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  Cacti. 
The  plants  were  in  good  condition.  I  re-potted  and  accurately  named  the 
whole  collection.  Mr,  Belonge  informed  me  his  sales  were  very  limited,  and 
that  he  keep»  up  the  collection  principally  for  his  own  amusement  and  recre- 
ation. There  are  several  vegetable  gardens,  but  nothing  approaching  even  the 
semblance  of  a  nursery* 

JSrocktfUle,  about  fifty  miles  below  Kingston.  —  Gardening,  I  found,  had  re- 
ceived some  Kttle  attention  here ;  and  there  were  three  or  four  men  employed 
occasionally  for  a  few  months  during  spring  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  then  their  services  were  dispensed  with. 

At  Otnainrookf  about  fifty  miles  farther,  I  found  a  very  excellent  garden,  of 
considerable  extent,  with  a  durable  stone  wall  around  the  whole.  This  gar- 
den belonged  to  Ira  Uawley,  Esq.  The  assortment  of  fruits  was  excellent, 
with  -a  very  good  collection  of  roses  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  whole  in 
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very  good  order.  This  was  the  last  place  worthy  of  notice,  until  my  arrival 
at  Montreal.     Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  that  city  I  repaired  to 

77ie  Blinhbonny  Garderiy  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  whom  I 
had  long  known  by  reputation.  Biinkbonny  Garden  is,  without  doubt,  the 
oldest  nursery  establishment  in  the  Canadas.  Mr.  Cleghorn  came  to  Moik 
treal  about  forty  years  ago,  and  thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  he  com- 
menced the  Biinkbonny  Garden.  A  combination  of  circumstances  hat( 
induced  the  owner  to  convert  the  grounds  into  a  garden  of  pleasure  or  pro^ 
menade.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  indigenous  specimens.  Mr.  Cleghom's 
botanical  knowledge  is  extensive  and  various.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  during  my 
various  peregrinations  (and  they  have  not  been  on  a  very  limited  scale),  met 
with  any  one  gifted  with  the  powers  of  memory  to  such  an  extent.  Plants 
that  he  has  not  seen  since  he  left  England ;  circumstances  of  the  most  trifling 
import  connected  with  his  early  studies,  and  the  whole  routine  of  nursery 
operations  when  he  was  in  England,  are  quite  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  in- 
habitants of  Montreal  have  it  now  in  their  power,  in  the  Biinkbonny  Garden, 
to  combine  science  with  pleasure.  Its  numerous  shady  walks  and  rural  re- 
treats render  it  a  desirable  field  of  recreation  for  the  citizens  in  general ;  while 
its  rich  and  botanical  stores  eminently  adapt  it  to  the  pursuits  of  the  scien- 
tific. Among  many  other  natives  of  great  beauty  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  splendour  of  the  Silene  regia.  It  was  in  a  large  mass,  above  6  ft. 
high,  and  its  vivid  scarlet  blossoms  displayed  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  in 
great  perfection.  Mr,  Cieghom  some  years  ago  relinquished  the  cultivation 
of  exotics  entirely. 

Mr.  George  Shepherd,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, —  This  gentleman 
commenced  business  in  Montreal  in  1834,  and  his  exertions  have  had  a  most 
influential  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  gardening  community  and  amateurs  in 
general.  Mr.  Shepherd's  experience  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Edinburgh, 
and  thirteen  years  as  foreman  and  sole  manager  of  the  extensive  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Lawson  in  the  same  city,  speaks  for  itself  as  to  his  practical  knowledge 
and  experience.  Independently  of  his  superiority  in  that  respect,  his  z^ 
and  perseverance,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  amenity,  have  obtained  for 
him  a  patronage  he  well  deserves.  The  collection  of  plants  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal.  Neither  labour  nor  ex*- 
pense  is  spared,  in  order  to  obtain  every  desirable  variety  of  fruits,  plants,  and 
seeds.  The  plants  display  a  degree  of  health  and  vigour  quite  unrivalled. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  just  added  a  large-sized  show-house  to  his  exotic  depart- 
ment ;  thus  affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  a  novel  specimen  of  gar- 
dening architecture,  Mr.  Shepherd's  knowledge  of  the  local  plants  of  Canada 
and  their  localities,  for  the  short  period  of  his  sojourn  here,  is  most  astonish- 
ing. Situated  in  a  rich  botanical  section  of  the  country,  and  possessing  the 
most  indefatigable  perseverance  in  collecting,  Mr.  Shepherd  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  desirable  correspondent  for  European  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs to  apply  to  when  collections  of  Canadian  plants  or  seeds  are  required.* 
Three  points  struck  me  forcibly  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  system  ;  accuracy,  superior 
articles,  and  punctuality.  To  this  I  may  add  the  attention  shown  to  every 
visiter,  and  the  free  disposition  to  communicate  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  horticulture.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  a  seed  establishment  distinct 
from  the  grounds.  It  is  the  only  shop  solely  appropriated  to  the  vending  of 
seeds  in  Montreal. 

Gilbaulfs  Botanic  Garden.  —  It  is  no  novelty  for  me  to  find,  on  the  transat* 
lantic  shores,  even  from  those  I  should  have  imagined  incapable  of  deception, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  some  packages  of  native  plants  put 
up  by  Mr.  Shepherd  for  Europe.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
line  myself;  yet  I  confess  that,  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  superior  mode  of  packing, 
I  learned  a  lesion  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  sooa 
forget. 
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Ipigh-sounding  scientific  names  applied  to  establishments  of  the  most  meagre 
(jescription ;  but  the  ultimatum  of  this  misnaming  was  never  brought  before 
me  so  palpably  as  on  my  visit  to  the  above-named  establishment.  The  name 
itself  was  prepossessing  ;  and,  added  to  this,  I  had  read  an  advertisement 
i^tating  that  it  contained  fifty  thousand  species.  I  considered  this  a  misprint, 
until  other  circumstances  convinced  rae  it  was  an  intended  deception  to  catch 
the  ignorant  and  unsuspicious.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  found  the 
whole  collection  comprised  in  the  small  compass  of  from  700  to  900  pots ; 
and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  comprising  from  sixty  to  seventy  species,  and 
the  whole  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  Mr.  Gilbault  is  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  but  it  is  impossible  to  censure  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  the  impro- 
priety of  deluding  the  community  by  such  fallacious  advertisements.  My  in- 
dignation is  so  strong  on  this  topic,  that  I  will  not  trust  my  pen  any  more  on 
fhe  subject  of  Gilbault's  Botanic  Garden. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  M'Carracher  have  establishments,  but  they  are 
chiefly  in  the  culinary  line.  As  respects  the  private  gardens  about  Montreal, 
they  are  numerous ;  but,  as  a  description  of  them  was  published  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Grurdener's  Magazine,  a  repetition  from  me  is  perfectly  unneces- 
j?ary ;  more  so  as  these  contain  nothing  particular  to  merit  attention,  if  I  ex» 
cept  a  green-house  in  the«gardens  of  John  Molson,  Esq.,  and  a  range  of 
forcing-houses  belonging  to  Asa  Goodenough,  Esq.  There  are  various  ama^ 
teurs  who  do  much  to  keep  the  spirit  for  horticulture  alive  ;  would  they  were 
equally  numerous  and  indefatigable  in  other  parts  of  the  country ! 
.  Montreal  has  long  been  celebrated  for  large  cabbages.  I  recollect  hearing 
them  extolled  in  Scotland  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have  certainly  seen  some 
fine  specimens  this  autumn,  some  of  them  weighing  from  40  lb.  to  45  lb.,  and 
9f  a  very  excellent  flavour  ;  they  are  an  improved  variety  of  the  Drumhead. 

A^  propos  to  the  gardening  and  botany  of  Montreal,  in  the  suburbs  of  Mon* 
treal  lie  the  remains  of  poor  Pur»h.  Pursh,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  botany  of  America,  lies  here;  with  no  monument,  not  even 
a  tablet,  to  point  out  tiie  last  resting  place  of  this  most  enthusiastic,  most 
indefatigable  man.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  valuable  services  of 
my  countryman,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  but,  were  these  two  eminent  botanists 
compared  together,  who  would  lose  by  the  comparison,  Pursh  or  Douglas  ? 
Yet  the  former  is  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  rendered 
immortal.  I  sincerely  hope  this  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  will  not  be  con- 
sidered obtrusive ;  and  if  it  would  only  induce  some  more  influential  person 
to  take  up  the  matter,  and  verify  the  old  adage,  '*  Better  late  than  never,"  it 
certainly  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  only  awarding  a  just  tribute  to  departed 
worth.  I  have  the  most  positive  proofs  that  if  a  subscription  were  com- 
menced by  European  botanists,  it  would  be  warmly  responded  to  by  various 
individuals  in  Montreal. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  never  was  an  advocate  for 
gardeners  coming  to  this  country  to  act  as  serving-gardeners.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  country,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  former 
conclusions.  No  man  who  has  filled  a  respectable  gardener's  situation  in 
Great  Britain  can  ever  feel  satisfied  with  the  generality  of  American  situations. 
I  believe  it  was  old  Mr.  Eraser  who,  after  travelling  far  and  wide,  gave  it  as 
his  firm  conviction,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  like  England  for  a  serving- 
gardener.  I  shall  only  add  that,  if  gardeners  will  emigrate,  let  them  by  all 
means  give  the  States  the  preference ;  for  the  Canadas  ought  to  be  every  gar- 
dener's last  resource. 

It  was  my  intention  to  add  a  little  information  on  the  localities  of 
some  Canadian  favourite  plants ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  extended  this  too 
far.  Probably,  next  season,  I  mav  send  you  a  tolerably  complete  list,  with 
such  information  as  1  may  deem  of  importance. 

Montreal,  Kov,  16.  1839. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Garden  Literature  of  Italy.  By  Signore  Giusefps 
Manetti,  of  the  Administration  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gar'* 
densy  Monza,  near  Milan. 

The  delay  in  sending  you  the  list  of  Italian  authors  who  have  written  on 
gardening  was  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  obtaining  biogra^ 
phical  notices  of  all  those  authors ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  careful  research 
which  I  have  made,  assisted  by  a  learned  fHend  interested  in  the  subject,  I  have 
found  much  less  information  than  probably  you  expected. 

1.  Peter  CVMcnm,  senator  of  Bologna;  born  1230,  died  1312.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  Opu»  Ruralium  Cammodorum,  which  he  wrote,  he  is  considered 
as  the  restorer  of  the  art  of  agriculture  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  above- 
named  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  eight  of  which  are  consecrated  to 
gardening;  it  has  been  translated  anonymously  into  Italian  by  so  excellent  a 
hand,  as  to  be  considered  a  text-book  of  the  language. 

2.  Marino  Ati^ionese  published  in  terza  rima,  //  Giardino,  in  tre  Parti  dimso, 
"  The  Garden,  divided  into  three  Parts."     Naples,  1490. 

3.  M.  Bartholomew  Taegio  wrote  the  dialogue  Z^  Ft//^,  ^The  Villa;**  a 
work  dedicated  to  the  most  excellent  and  renowned  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
Printed  by  Francis  Moscheni,  Milan,  1559,  in  4to«  Taegio  does  not,  however, 
treat  of  the  art  of  gardening,  but  of  the  pleasures  of  the  villa  ;  and  names  a 
vast  number  of  gardens  situated  in  Milan  and  its  vicinity,  sometimes  mentioning 
the  trees  and  flowers  found  in  them. 

4.  Mark  Buuato  published,  in  1592,  //  Giardino  di  AgricoUura,  **  The  Gar- 
den of  Agriculture;*'  in  which  he  treats  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  gardener 
to  know.     Venice,  by  Fiorino,  1592. 

5.  Joseph  Falcone  wrote  La  nuova^  ^>oga,  e  dilettevole  Villa,  "  The  new, 
beautiful,  and  delightful  Villa."     Venice,  1601,  8vo. 

6.  M,  John  Baptist  Barpo  of  Belluno  published  Le  Delizie  ed  i  Frutti  deW 
AgricoUura  e  delta  FiUa,  "  The  Delights  and  the  Fruits  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Villa."  In  three  books,  explained  in  particular  descriptions.  Venice,  1634, 
Sarzina.    The  last  twelve  descriptions  consist  of  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 

7.  Father  John  Baptist  Ferrari,  Bom  at  Siena ;  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  in  1607  ;  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  college  at  Rome.  Fer- 
rari wrote  the  Flora,  sen  de  Florum  Ctdtura,  Rome,  1633,  4to*  This  treatise 
is  divided  into  four  books,  and  translated  from  Latin  into  Italian  by  Lewis 
Aurelius  Perugino.  Rome,  Falcioli,  1638,  with  plates  by  Guido  Reni,  Peter 
Berrettini  of  Oortona,  and  Andrew  Sacchi.  A  rather  scarce  book.  Ferrari  also 
wrote  the  Hesperides,  sive  Malorum  aureorum  Cullura,  in  four  books.  Rome, 
1646  ;  in  folio,  with  101  copperplates,  engraved  by  Bloemaerk. 

8.  Friar  Augustine  Mandirola  wrote  Manuale  dei  Giardinieri,  "  Manual  for 
Gardeners,"  in  four  books;  in  which  is  taught,  1.  the  method  of  cultivating 
rare  bulbs;  2.  the  cultivation  of  flowers  with  roots  (herbaceous  plants ?j; 
3.  the  method  of  propagating  the  orange  and  citron  tribe.  Vicenza,  by  Rosso, 
1652.    This  work  is  extracted  from  the  Florum  Cultura  of  Father  Ferrari. 

9.  Bartholomew  Clarici  wrote  Istoria  e  Coltura  delle  Piante,  "  History  and 
Cultivation  of  Plants."  Venice,  1726.  **  We  have  in  Italy  some  authors 
who  have  written  well  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  ;  but  none  better  or  more 
extensively,  and  with  more  perspicuity,  than  Clarici.  His  treatise  on  the 
orange  and  citron  tribcj  which  forms  the  fourth  part,  is  a  work  unique  of  its 
sort.**  Thus  speaks  Philip  Re  of  Clarici,  as  related  by  Bartholomew  Gamba, 
in  his  work,  Serie  dei  Testi  di  Lingua  Italiana,  **  Series  of  the  Standard  Works 
of  the  Italian  Language,  &c.'*     Venice,  1828. 

10.  Philip  Arena  published  Delia  Natura  e  Coltura  de*  Fiori,  **  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Culture  of  Flowers.'*  Palermo,  1768,  in  three  volumes,  with  many 
plates.*     Arena  is  the  best  Italian  florist  whom  the  eighteenth  century  has 


*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
work  of  Arena  has  three  different  titlepages.    In  one,  with  the  date  Palermo, 
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produced.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  speaks 
of  the  nature  of  flowers  physically,  and  in  the  second  of  their  cultivation. 
This  second  part  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  the  Flora  of  G.  B.  Ferrari* 
but  without  adopting  the  puerilities  of  the  latter.  Perhaps  Arena  was  the 
first  in  Italy  who  defended  the  theory  of  the  sexes  in  plants.*'  (See  Graroba,  in 
his  work  already  quoted.) 

1 1.  Casimir  AffaUaH.  L'  Ortolano  in  Villa,  e  V  accurate  Giardhiere  in  Ciitd^ 
**  The  Kitchen-Gardener  in  the  Villa,  and  the  perfect  Gardener  in  the  City." 
VercelU,  1775. 

12.  Abbe  Gaetano  Sestor*  SulT  antica  Origine  deW  Agricolltira,  dei  Giardini, 
4fc*  **  On  the  remote  Origin  of  Agriculture,  of  Gardens,  &c."  A  historical 
dissertation.     Turin,  1776. 

13.  Francis  Brochieri,  Nuovo  Metodo  adattato  al  Clima  del  Piemonte  per 
colHvare  gli  Ananaui  senza  Fuoco,  "  New  Method  of  cultivating  the  Pin^ 
apple  without  Fire  Heat,  adapted  to  the  Climate  of  Piedmont."  Turin^ 
1777. 

14.  Joseph  PiccioU,  La  Coltura  d^  Fiori  e  degH  Ananassi  senza  Stufo,  **  The 
Culture  of  Flowers  and  Pine-apples  without  Stoves."  Florence,  1797,  An* 
thony  Joseph  Pagani. 

15.  Peter  John  Piacenza,  Esame  sui  Giardini  Antichi  e  Modems,  '*  Enquiry 
into  Ancient  and  Modern  Gardens."     Milan,  Bolzani,  1805. 

Piacenza  demonstrates  that  the  invention  of  modern  gardening  is  not  due 
to  the  English.  He  derives  it  from  Asia,  and  shows  that  it  was  known  and 
practised  by  the  Romans.  He  concludes  that  the  Italians  were  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  English  in  this  branch  of  gardening ;  since,  for  several  centuries 
l^k,  gardens  of  this  sort  have  been  formed  in  Italy. 

16.  DeW  Arte  df  Giardini  Inglesi,  "  Of  the  Art  of  English  Gardens : " 
imonymous,  but  which  is  known  to  be  by  Count  Hercules  SUva,  a  Milanese. 
There  are  two  editions :  one  of  the  year  1809,  in  one  volume  4to  ;  the  other 
in  1813  (by  Vallandi),  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  4>6  plates.  This  work  is  taken 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  Tkeorie  des  Jardins,  ^c,  **  Theory  o£  the  Art  of 
Gardens,  &c.,"  by  M.  C.  L.  Hirchfeld,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

17.  Chev.  HtppoRttts  Pindemonte,  a  Veronese.  Sui  Giardini  Ingtesi  e  sul 
Merito  in  do  dell*  Italia,  "  On  English  Gardens,  and  of  the  Merit  due  to  Italy 
in  this  respect."  This  is  a  dissertation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  7Vans» 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Padua,  It  was  also  printed  separately  in  that  city, 
I  think  in  1818 ;  and  Silvestri  of  Milan  inserted  it  in  the  Prose  e  Poesie  cam^ 
pestri,  **  Rural  Prose  and  Poetry,"  of  Pindemonte,  published  by  him  in  1827. 
Pindemonte  also  translated  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  with  the  acfdition  of  some 
unedited  fragments,  and  many  learned  notes  on  rural  affairs. 

18.  Leuns  Mabil,  Born  in  Paris,  August  1752 ;  died  in  Padua  in  1836. 
His  father  having  settled  in  Italy  in  1757,  he  received  his  education  at 
Padua,  where  his  master  was  the  celebrated  Stellini.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  agriculture ;  considerably  improved  his  family  estate ;  and  used 
every  endeavour  for  the  establishment  of  agrarian  societies,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  polishing  country-people,  and  altering  their  inveterate  and  prejudicial 
customs  in  rural  economy.  In  1761  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Padua,  with  the  title  of  corresponding  associate.  He  filled  various  honour- 
able situations,  in  which  he  gave  proofs  of  his  profound  knowledge.  Latterly 
he  was  Professor  in  the  University  of  Padua.    He  published  the  Teorica  deW 


1768,  Arena  is  called  Philip,  with  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  another,  also  dated  Palermo,  1768,  Arena  is  called  Ignatius,  and' is  entitled 
Priest,  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  and  Canon  of  the  renowned  college  of  his 
native  country.  In  the  third,  with  the  date  (undoubtedly  false)  of  Cosmopoli, 
1771,  the  work  is  again  attributed  to  Philip  Arena,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  But,  on  comparison  being  made,  it  is  always  found 
to  be  the  same  work. 
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Arte  deiGiardini,  ''Theory  of  the  Art  of  Gardening."  Bassano,  1801.  Be-i 
sides  this,  he  wrote  Mabilianay  or  Varia  Selva,  ^  Various  Dissertations  on 
agricultural  Subjects,  Botany,  &c.**  Istrtaionim  CoUivaiori  deUa  Canapa  tuasio' 
nale,  **  Instructions  to  the  Cultivators  of  native  Hemp."  Padua,  1785.  Mezzi  di 
diffimdere  trai  Viliici  le  migliori  Istruzioni  Agronomiche,  "  Helps  for  diffusing 
among  the  Country-people  the  best  Instructions  on  rural  Affidrs.*'  (In 
GriselUn^s  Italian  Journal^  fuse.  iii.  second  series.)  SM  Indole  d^  Giardhii, 
**  On  the  Soils  of  Gardens."  Verona,  Mainardi,  1817:  and  various  othef 
literary  publications. 

The  above-mentioned  minor  works  of  Pindemonte,  and  the  Theory  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening  by  Mabil,  were  united  in  a  single  volume,  and  printed  in  Verona 
in  1817  by  Mainardi,  to  which  were  added  two  Academical  Pupers  by  the  Abbe 
Melchior  Cesarotti.*  Upon  them,  Ccsarotti,  after  having  given  an  account 
of  these  works,  concludes  that  gardens  in  the  modern  style  ought  not  to  be 
palled  Englisli,  but  Italian.  To  corroborate  this  conclusion  with  the  au* 
thority  of  the  English  themselves,  Pindemonte  quotes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  Eustace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italt(^{A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  in 
1802,  by  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  &c.,  1815,  vol.  iii.)  Mr.  Eustace,  far  from  recognising  in  Milton 
the  origin  of  English  gardens,  as  most  of  his  countrymen  do,  attributes  it  to 
our  Torquato  Tasso ;  for,  after  saying  that  **  the  description  of  the  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  Milton  is  considered  as  the  model  of  modern  parks,"  adds,  '*  that 
this  is  more  suitably  applied  to  that  of  the  garden  ot  Armida,  not  onl/ 
because  our  poet  furnished  Milton  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  his 
description,  but  because  he  really  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  art,  and 
comprehended  it  in  a  single  most  ingenious  line,  with  which  he  concludes 
the  picture  of  the  most  beautiful  of  landscapes. 

*'  L'  Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  si  scopra," 
**  Art  which  does  all  is  not  discovered." 

"  If,  therefore,"  says  Pindemonte,  *'  the  English  ultimately  confess  that 
the  invention  of  these  gardens  belongs  to  Tasso,  and  if  Tasso  merely  de* 
scribed  the  park  of  Turin,  it  consequently  ensues  that  that  park  was  really 
a  garden  in  the  modem  style." 

With  respect  to  the  park  at  Turin,  there  is  a  memoir  by  the  late  Professor 
of  Padua,  Vincent  Malacarne,  read  by  him  in  that  academy,  and  which  by 
some  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  printed  bv  Bodoni,  but  which  is  not 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Bodoni's  books,  in  which  it  is  proved  (exactly  what 
tlie  aforesaid  Ccsarotti  declares  in  his  second  article  before  mentioned)  by 
this  authentic  document,  that  Italy,  the  original  mother  and  mistress  of  all, 
the  fine  arts,  was  also  the  mother  of  modern  gardening ;  making  it  appear 
that,  long  before  the  time  of  Bridgman,  whom  the  English  acknowledge  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  style  of  gardens,  and  of  Kent,  the  supreme  l^slator 
of  the  art,  there  existed  in  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Turin,  a  garden  exactly 
of  thfit  description,  of  great  extent,  most  varied,  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  interesting  sensations,  and  worthy  of  being  a  model  for  all  gardens  ;  con^* 
trived  by,  and  executed  under  the  order  of,  Emanuel,  first  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  garden  is  no  longer  in  existence;  but  there  is  still  extant  (says 
Cesarotti)  an  exact  description  of  it  by  Aquiline  Coppino,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  professor  at  Pavia,  in  a  Latin  letter,  breathing  the 
sentiments  of  enthusiasm  with  which  this  delightful  scene  had  inspired  him  ; 
of  which  letter  Malacarne  gives  a  paraphrase. 

19.  Philip  Be.  Bom  at  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  March  20. 1763;  died  May 
20. 1817,  in  Modena.  He  was  Professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Reggio  in  1791 ; 
in  1806,  decorated  with  the  iron  crown,  enrolled  in  the  Society  of  Forty; 
in  1812,  elected  a  member  of  the  Italian  Institute.  By  this  author  we  have 
//  Griardiniere  avvlato  nella  sua  Professione,  "  The  Gardener  learned  in  his 

*  Art.  xvi.  in  1795,  and  art.  xviii.  in  1798,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy,  by  Cesarotti  ;  Pisa,  1803. , 
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Profession.'*^  Milan,  1812,  Silvestri.  From  this  work  may  be  obtained  much 
information  concerning  the  art  of  gardening,  and  those  authors  who  treated  of 
it ;  and  much  more  from  the  Dtztonano  ragionaio  di  Libri  d* Agricoltura,  Vete^ 
rinaria,  e  di  altri  Rami  d'Economia  campestre,  ad  Uso  degU  Amatori  delle  Cose 
agrarie  e  delta  Gioventu,  **  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  Books  on  Agriculture^ 
the  veterinary  Art,  and  other  Branches  of  rural  Economy,  for  the  Use  of 
Amateurs  of  rural  Affairs  and  of  Youth."  Venice,  1808,  4  vols,  in  16mo, 
The  same  author  published,  besides  these  two  works,  the  following  :  Propoti' 
iiom  teoriche  pratiche  di  Fitica  vegetabi/e,  **  Theoretical  and  practical  Propo- 
sitions of  Vegetable  Physiology."  Reggio,  1795,  8vo.  Elementi  di  Agricol-^ 
tura^  '*  Elements  of  Agriculture."  Parma,  1798,  2  vols.  Arte  di  supplire  alia 
Mancanza  di  Foraggi,  "  Art  of  suppljing  the  Deficiency  of  Fodder."  Pavia, 
1 802.  Prolunone  aUe  Lezioni  di  Agraria,  "  Prolusions  at  the  Lectures  of 
Agriculture."  Bologna,  1804.  Memoria  tuW  Agricoltura  delle  Montagne 
Meggiane  del  Dipartimento  di  Crottelo^  "  Memoir  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Mountams  of  Reggio,  in  the  Dq)artment  of  Crostolo."  Milan,  1805.  Saggia 
di  Nosologia  vegetabile,  "  Essay  on  Vegetable  Nosology ; "  inserted  in  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  IVansaciions  of  the  Italian  Society ^  Modena,  1805.  Elementi  di 
GiariUnaggio,  **  Elements  of  Gardening."  Lettera  al  Signor  Gagliardo  tulle 
Opere  agrarie  del  Crescensi,  "  Letter  to  M  Gagliardo  on  the  Agricultural 
Operations  of  the  Crescensi  District;"  inserted  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Gagliardo'a 
Bihlioteco  di  Campagna,  **  Country  Library."  Lettera  sul  Male  che  guasl^  U 
Frumento,  detto  Golpe  in  Toscana  e  Marzetto  in  Lombardia^  "  Letter  on  the 
Disease  which  destroys  Wheat,  called  Golpe  (rust)  in  Tuscany  and  Mar- 
zetto ia  Lombardy  ;"  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Giomale  di  Agricoltura^  **  Journal 
of  Agriculture.*'  Lettere  Tre  sopra  alcuni  OggetU  relaiim  aU*  Agricoltura 
Italiana,  "  Three  Letters  on  Subjects  relating  to  Italian  Agriculture."  VelP 
UtiHtd  delta  Teorica  agraria^  "  On  the  Utility  of  Agricultural  Theory." 
ElemenH  (&  Economia  campestre  ad  Uso  de*  Licei  d* Italia,  1808,  "  Elements 
of  rural  Economy  for  the  Use  of  the  Collies  of  Italy,  1808."  Lettera 
utlfEria  medica,  ^  Letter  on  the  medicinal  Grass."  Annali  deW  Agricoltura  del 
Regno  d^ItaUa,  '*  Annals  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy."  1809 
to  1814,  vol.  22.  *'  Saggio  delta  Poesia  didascalica-giorgica  degli  Italiani^ 
**  Essay  on  the  didactic-georgic  Poetry  of  the  Italians."  Elogio  di  Pietro  Cres' 
censa,  **  Eulogium  on  Peter  Crescenzi."  Bologna,  1812.  Istruzione  sul  Modo 
di  coltivare  it  Cotono  **  Instructions  in  the  Method  of  cultivating  Cotton." 
De^  Letami,  **  On  Manures."  Delle  Terre  coltivabili  e  del  Modo  di  conoscerle, 
*'  On  Soils  fit  for  Cultivation,  and  Manner  of  growing  them."  Saggio  sul 
Porno  di  Terro,  «  Essay  on  the  Potato."  Sutle  Malattie  delle  Piante,  «  On 
the  Diseases  of  Plants.  Sagffo  storico  sullo  Stato  e  suite  Vicende  dell*  Agricol" 
tura  antica  dei  Paesi  posti  fra  I*  Adriatico,  P  Alpe,  e  I*  Appennino,  "Historical 
Essay  on  the  State  of  ancient  Agriculture,  and  Matters  relating  thereto,  in 
the  Countries  situated  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines." 

These  are  the  notices  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  I  Hatter  my- 
self that  they  are  exact  and  complete.  I  have  not  spared  pains  in  obtaining 
them  from  authentic  sources ;  and,  not  trusting  to  my  own  exertions,  I  en- 
listed, as  I  said  before,  some  learned  men  into  my  service,  who  were  of  great 
assistance  to  me.  I  have  not  restricted  myself  to  those  authors  who  have 
written  solely  on  ornamental  gardens,  and  their  works ;  but  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  include  those  authors,  and  their  works,  who  treat  of  gardening  in 
general,  as  you  will  perceive  by  this  list. —  Monza,  Aug,  10.  1839. 


Art.  IV-  List  of  Part  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  Jurnished  for  the 
Arboretum  of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.y  at  Derby ^  by  Messrs*  Whitley 
Sf  Osborn,  xvith  their  Ready-Money  Prices,  With  Introductory  Re- 

.  marks  by  the  Conductor. 

The  most  common  ostensible  objection  to  planting  collections 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is,  the  alleged  high  price  of  all  kinds  for 
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which  there  is  not  a  constant  demand ;  though  the  real  objection 
is  sometimes  the  ignorance  of  the  gardener  of  the  names  of  rare 
trees  and  shrulM,  and  of  Iheir  culture;  or  his  want  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  profession.  The  present  article  will  show  that  the 
objection  of  high  price  is  an  erroneons  one ;  for  in  the  following 
list  we  have  nearly  eight,  hundred  different  kindst  which  have 
cost  only  79/.  18s.  Each  of  the  plants  sent  to  the  Derby  Arbo- 
retum had  the  name  written  in  pencil  on  a  wooden  tally  previ- 
ously rubbed  with  white  lead,  and  the  tally  tied  to  the  plant  with 
cop|>er  wire.  Besides  which,  a  list,  with  the  scientific  name  of 
each  plant,  the  English  name,  the  native  country,  height,  year 
of  introduction,  natural  order,  &Cq  from  which  the  permanent 
labels  were  to  be  printed,  was  made  out  by  Messrs.  Osborn, 
rorrectly  spelt  and  accented,  and  sent  to  Derby  along  with  the 
plants ;  and  from  this  list  the  labels  hereafter  mentioned  were 
printed  on  cards  by  a  printer  in  Derby,  and  the  accentuations 
put  on  with  the  pen.  Thus  the  trouble  attending  the  execution 
of  this  order  was  much  greater  than  in  ordinary  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  charged.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bargain  was  made  that  the  bill  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  delivered,  free  from  all  discount,  and  that  this  was 
done  accordingly. 

Though  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom's  list  is  given  here 
alphabetically,  as  it  stands  in  their  catalogue,  yet  the  plants  are 
arranged  in  Mr.  Strutt's  Arboretum  according  to  the  natural 
system ;  and  to  each  a  brick  tally  is  attached,  similar  to  the  one 
represented  in^,  14. 


These  brick  tallies  are  placed  about  5  ft.  distant  from  theplant, 
on  a  foundation  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner;  — 
The  ground,  having  been  trenched  for  the  trees  or  i^hrubs,  must 
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necessarily  be  soft ;  and»  therefore,  the  first  step  is  to  render  it 
firm.  If  very  soft,  a  square  of  the  surface,  15  in.  on  the  side, 
may  be  rammed  so  as  to  lower  it  6  in.  below  the  general  sur- 
face ;  but,  if  not  very  soft,  then  3  in.  in  depth  over  a  square 
15  in.  on  the  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  bottom  of  this  square 
rammed  so  as  to  lower  it  S  in.  more ;  in  all  6  in.  This  square 
excavation  must  be  beat  to  a  perfect  level,  and  next  two  bricks 
are  to  be  laid  flat  on  it,  side  by  side.  On  the  centre  of  this  floor 
of  bricks,  the  brick  tally  is  to  be  set;  and,  if  thought  necessary, 
it  may  be  fixed  with  a  little  Roman  cement.  This  being  done, 
the  surface  soil  is  to  be  filled  in,  and  closely  rammed  round  the 
bricks,  and  over  them  also,  so  as  to  cover  them  to  the  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches.  The  use  of  the  flooring  of  bricks  is  to  prevent 
the  tally  from  sinking,  or  from  leaning  to  one  side.  The  name 
is  printed  on  a  card,  and  the  panel  in  which  it  is  placed  receives 
previously  three  coats  of  paint;  and  another  coat  is  given  to  the 
exterior  surface,  after  the  glass  is  put  in  and  puttied.  The  cost 
of  the  bricks,  at  Derby,  is  about  3/.  per  thousand.  If  the  bricks 
were  heated  and  dipped  in  oil,  or  painted  with  tar  or  gas  liquor, 
or  if  they  were  glazed  with  the  glaze  sometimes  given  to  pantiles, 
their  durability  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  paper  card 
would  run  less  risk  of  damage  from  the  brick  absorbing  water 
from  the  soil.  We  have  sent  one  of  these  tallies  to  the  Hort. 
Soc,  Lawson's  Agricultural  Museum,  Edinburgh,  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  the  Polytechnic  Institution ;  and,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Strutt,  we  have  still  a  few  more  that  we  shall  be  happy  to 
send  as  specimens,  either  to  individuals  or  public  bodies,  who 
may  intend  to  plant  Arboretums  or  name  collections.  Such  are 
the  permanency  of  the  beauty  and  instruction,  and  also  the 
economy  in  keeping  in  order,  of  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  compared  with  the  beauty  and  cost  of  keeping  of  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants ;  that,  when  these  properties  of  an  arboretum 
become  known,  we  hope  that  one  will  be  considered  as  essential 
to  a  gentleman's  country  residence,  as  a  flower-garden ;  and 
altogether  indispensable  to  a  public  garden. 

Ambles  D,  Don  exc^ka  commiinis  Jrb,  Brii,  Sd.,  ex.  ClanbrasilMiia  Ar^.  Brit, 
St.t  illba  MUihx.  2c  6d.,  nigra  Ait  2$.  6d.,  SmithUna  WidL  5«.,  canadfama  L.  U.  6d. 

A^oer  L.  tatiricum  Im  U.  6<f.,  spicitum  L,  la.  €d„  striitum  L,  U.  6d.,  ma. 
cropb^Uum  Pmrth  2«.  ed,,  plalanoides  L.  It,,  p.  Lob^  Sm.,  p.  laeiniitum  Dee, 
S«.  ed,,  saceh^inum  L.  U.  6d.,  Psetkdo-PUtanus  L,  9d,,  F.  Qbo  yariegiLta  i».6d,, 
P.  purpiirea  Hori,  2».  6d,,  ohtuaktum  Kit.  It,  €d,,  ciroinitum  Purth  St,,  erioc&r- 
pum  Miehx,  1«.  6<t>  rikbrum  L,  It,,  mozupessulfbium  L,  It,,  camp^re  L,  it,,  cr^ 
ticum  L,  It,  6d, 

Adenocirpiu  Dee,  interin^dius  Dec,  St,  €d, 

JE'acuhiB  L,  Hippoc^istanum  L,  It,,  H.  Tarieg^tum  2t.  6d.,  (H.)  obio^nsis 
Mkhx,  2t,  6d„  (H.)  rubicdnda  Loit.  2t.  6<1,  (H.)  gUbra  fFiUd.  St.  6d„  (H.)  pil- 
Uda  mod,  St,  €d,,  (H.)  Lyonii  Hort  St.  6d. 

AMatOM  Detf,  glanduloaa  Duf,  It,  Sd, 

Alnus  Towm,  glutinosa  Gtain,  9d.,  g.  lacinUta  Jfilld,  It.  6d,,  g.  quercifBlia 
fFtOi.  It.  ed.,  g.  oxyacantheidlia  1«.  6d.,  iucana  WUUL  It.  6d„  oordifdlia  Lodd. 
It.  ed,,  yiridis  Dec.  It.  ed. 
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Amelinchier  Mtd.  (▼.)  Botryipium  Dm.  1j.  6d,  (▼.)  sanguinea  Dec.  2$,  Gd,^ 
(▼.)  OTiUis  Dec.  U.  6d.,  (v.)  fl6ridB  LindL  2«.  6d.,  f.  parrifoUa  2$.  6d, 

Am6rplui  Xr.  fruticosa  L,  1«.,  f.  Lewisii  !«.,(£)  glabra  2>e»f.  It. 
•  AmpeldpsU  Miehx.  hederilcea  Miehx,  1«.,  (h.)  hinilta  Down  2#.  6<^.,  bipinnat^ 
1/tcAx.  2«.  6dl 

Amfgdalus  Tbvnt.  nlna  J..  2«.  6d.,  commimis  amAra  Dec  St,  6d,,  c^  dCHevf 
Dee,  St.  6d.f  c.  macroc&rpa  Ser.  S«.  6d*,  orientAlis  Ait.  2*.  6d. 

AriduL  L.  spindaa  L.  It.  6d. 
''  A'rbutus  Comer.  ITnedo  L.  It.  6d.,  U.  riiber  Ait.  St.  6d.,  U.  planus  Ait.  St.  6(2.» 
h^brida  Ker  St.  6d.,  Andr^hne  X.  St.,  procdra  Douglat  St. 

Arctostiphylos  Adant.  UVa  iirai  Spreng.  2t.  6d. 

Aristolochia  L.  sipho  VHirit.  2t.  Sd. 

AristoOlU  VHSrit.  Mibqui  VHiHU  U.  Sd,  M.  foUis  TariegatU  It.  6d. 

Armenlaca  Toum.  dasyc&rpa  Pert.  2t.  6d 

Artemisia  Catt.  Abrotanum  L.  9d.,  A.  tobolskianum  Hare,  9d. 

Atragene  L.  alpina  L.  It.  6d.,  sibirioa  L,  It.  6d. 

A'triplez  L.  portulacoides  L.  1«. 

Aiicuba  Thutd).  japonica  I%unb.  It.  €d. 

Azalea  D.  D  n  proc(imbens  L.  St.  6d. 
'  B4ccharis  R.  Br.  halimifolia  L.  U. 

B^rberis  L.  vulgaris  L.  It.  6d.,  r.  &lba  1«.  6d.,  canadensis  S^U,  lt..6d.,  ib^riea 
Stev.  2t.  6d,  sinensis  Detf.  2t.  6d.t  d(ilcis  Swt.  St.,  heterophflla  Jutt.  St.  6d.,  em- 
petrifdlia  Lam,  St.,  asiiitica  Roxh.  2t.  6d,  aristata  Dec.  It.  6d 

B^ula  Tbum.  iUba  L,  9d,  L  p6ndula  Sm.  It.,  L  urticifolia  2t.  6d,  p^mila  L. 
It,  6d,,  nana  L,  1«.  6d,,  (i.)  populifolia  Ait,  It.,  laciniata  2t.  Qd.,  papyracei^ 
Ait.  2t.  6d.,  Unta.  L.  It.  6d. 

Borya  IF.  lig(istrina  mild.  It.  6d. 

Brous8on4tia  Fent.  papyrifera  Vent.  It.  6d. 
■  Biixus  Toum.  sempervirens arbor^ens  MilL  It.,  s.  marginata  Hort.  It.,  8.myrti- 
folia  Lam.  Ency.  \t. 

'  Calliina  SaL  vulgaris  deciimbens  Don*t  MiUer  It.  Sd.,  v.  flore  pleno  D<nCt  MiUtr 
\t.  6d.,  Y.  foliis  variegatis  DvtCt  MiUer  It.  6d.,  ▼.  coccinea  Don't  MiUer  \t.  6d. 

Cal6phaca  Fitch,  wolg&rica  Fitch.  St. 

Colycdnthus  Lindl.  floridus  L.  It.  6d. 

CaragiLna  Lam.  arbor^scens  Lam.  It.  6d.,  (a.)  Altagana  Poir.  2t.  6d.,  ihitescens 
Dec.  It.  6d.,  pygpnae^a  Dec,  2t.  6df  spinosa  Dee,  2t,  6d.,  tragacanthbides  Poir.  2«. 
Qd.,  Cbamlagu  Lam.  It.  6d 

Cdrpinus  L.  Betulus  L.  9d.,  americAna  Michx.  2t.  6d, 

Carya  Nutt.  dlba  Nutt.  2s.  6d. 
.  Cass&ndra  D.  Don  calyculata  D.  Don  28.  6d 

Cast^ea  Toum.  v^sca  Gertn.  It.  6d,  v.  asplenifolia  2t.  6d.,  ▼.  yariegata  2t.  6d» 

Cat&lpa  Juts,  syringaefolia  Sims  It,  6d. 

Ceanothus  L.  americanus  L.  It. 

Cddnis  Barrel  Libani  Barr.  St. 

Celdstrus  L.  scandens  L.  It.  6d. 

C61tis  Toum.  occidentalis  L.  It.  6d.,  o.  cordata  Willd.  It,  6d,  crassifolia  Lam, 
It.  6d. 

.   CephaUnthus  L.  occidentalis  L.  It.  6d. 

,  Cerasus  Jutt.  vulgaris  flore  pUno  Hort.  Is.  6d.,  v.  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  St.  6d,f 
(v.)  semperflorens  Dec,  It.  6d.,  serrulataG^.  Don  It.  Sd.,  Pseudo-Cirasus  2s.  6d„  Cba- 
nuec^rasus  Loit.  28,  6d.,  prostrata  Ser.  2t.  6d.,  depr^ssa  Ph.  It.  Sd,  pygms^a  Lois, 
\8.  6cf.,  nigra  Lois.  28.  6d.,  jap6nica  Lois.  28.  6d.,  j.  miiltiplex  Ser.  2s.  6d,,  Mafaaleb 
MiU.  28.  6d.,  Padus  Dec.  9d,  P.  bractedsa  Ser.  Is.  6d.,  virginiana  Michx.  Is.,  lusi* 
t&nica  Lois,  la,  6d.,  Lauroc^rasus  Lois.  6d.,  angustifdlia  Hort.  9cL 

C6rcis  L.  Siliqudstrum  L.  Is.  6d. 

Chimondnthus  Lindl.  iragrans  Lindl.  2s.  6d.,  luteus  Hort.  2s.  6d. 

Cbioninthus  L.  virglnica  L,  2s.  6d. 
'   Cistus  L.  cr^ticus  L.  Is.  6d.,  obtusifolius  Swt.  Is.  6d.,  corbari^nsis  Pourr,  1«.  6</.', 
oblongifolius  Swt.  Is.  6d. 

Clematis  L.  FlAmmula  L.  Is.,  orientalis  L.ls.6d.,  Vit^ba  L.  9d.,  virginiana  L, 
Is.  6d.,  tritematsi  Dec.  Is.  6d,  ilorida  Thunb.  Is.  6d.,  f.  flore  pleno  Is.  6d.,  Vitic^lla 
Cierulea  Is.  6d,  v.  purpiirea  Is.  6d.,  v.  miiltiplez  Is.  6d.,  montana  Ham.  Is.  6d, 

Clethra  L.  alnifolia  Z,.  Is.  6d. 
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Colli  tea  R,  Br,  arbor^ens  L.  9d.,  (a.)  cru^nta  AiU  1«. 

Comptonia  Bank*  asplenifolia  Banks  1«.  6cif. 

Cordma  D,  Don  &lba  D,  Dm  2s.  6d, 

Coriaria  Niss»  myrtiBlia  L.  Is.  6eL 

Comus  L,  alternlfdlia  L,  9d.,  sanguinea  X.  9d.,  8.  fdliis  variegatis  1«.,  ilbaX.  9<i, 
^  sibirica  9d,,  (&.)  stiicta  Lam,  2s,  Sd,,  (a.)  oircinata  L'HSrit,  Is*  6dL,  xn&i  L.  1«.  6<i 

Coronilla  ^«cA.  E'menis  L,  Is, 

Corylus  L.  AveUana  L.  heteroph^llal«.  6(2.,  A.  purpiirea  Is,  6d,,  Coliinui  L,  2s, 
€d.,  rostrata  Ait,  Is* 

Cotone&ster  Med,  Yulgflris  LindL  }s,  Gd,,  (v.)  tomantosa  Lindl,  Is,  Sd,,  (v.)  laxi- 
flora  Jacq.  3s,  Sd,,  frlgida  WaU,  2s.  6d ,  (f.)  afflnis  Lindl,  2s,  6d.,  acuminita  Lindi, 
2s,  6d,,  nummuIarU  Lindl.  Is,  6dl,  rotundifdUa  WaU.  Is,  6d,,  (r.)  microph^Ua  WaU, 
Is.  6d, 

Cratic''gu8  LindL  cocc^nea  L,  Is,  Gd.,  c,  oor&llina  2s,6d,tC.  indentata  2s,  6d,j  c. 
milxima  2s,  6d.,  glanduldsa  W.  2s,  6€L,  g.  subvillosa  2s,  6d.,  punctata  riibra  Pur^ 
2s.  6d,j  p.  stricta  Hort,  2s.  6d.y  p.  aiirea  Pursh  2s,  6ef.,  pyrifolia  Ait,  ls,6d,,  macra- 
dmtha  Lodd,  28.  6d,,  Criis-gdlli  spl^ndens  Dec,  2s,  6d,,  C.  pyracanthifolia  Dec,  2s, 
-6d,,  C.  salicifolia  Dee,  2s.  6d.,  (C.)  OTalifoUa  ffom,  2s.  6d.,  (C.)  prunifolia  Bose 
2s.  6d.,  nigra  Waldst.  ^  Kit.  2s.  6d,,  purpurea  Bosc  2s,  6d,,  p.  altiica  2«.  6d.,  DoK- 
glasii  LindL  2s,  6d.,  flaya  Ait.  Is.  6d.y  (f.)  lobi^ta  Bosc  2s.  6d.,  trilob^ta  Lodd,  2s, 
6d.,  apiifdlia  Miehx,  2s.  6d.,  a.  minor  2s.  6d.,  cordata  MiU,  2s.  6d,,  spathulata  Elliot 
2s.  6d.,  (A.)  maroccina  Bers,  Ss.  6d,,  Aronia  Bose  2s,  6d.,  oriental  is  Bose  2s.  6d., 
o.  sanguinea  2s,  Gd,,  tanacetifolia  Pers.  2s.  6d.,  t.  glabra  Lodd.  2s.  6d.,  t,  Leeana 
2*.  6d.,  heteroph;flla  Flugge  2s.  6d.,  OiyadUitha  obtusilta  Dec,  Is.  6d,y  O,  laciniita 
Arb.  Brit.  Is.  6d.,  O,  eriocdrpa  Lindl.  2s.  6d.,  O.  OUveriina  Arb.  Brit.  Is.  6eL, 
O,  melanocdrpa  Arb,  Brit.  Is,  6d.,  O.  a(irea  Hort.  Is,  6d.,  O,  mtiltiplez  Hort.  Is, 
6d.j  O.  rosea  Hort.  Is,  6d.f  O.  punicea  Lodd,  2s.  6d,f  O,  p.  flore  pl4no  3s.  6d,,  O. 
foius  arg^nteis  Hort,  Is.  6d.,  O.  stricta  Lodd,  2s.  6<i,  O.  reglnsB  Hort.  Is.  6d.f  O, 
prse^cox  Hort,  2s.  6d,,  O.  monogyna  Arb.  Brit,  Is,  6d,,  O,  ap^tala  Lodd,  Is.  6d,, 
parvifolia  Ait.  3s.  6<2.,  virginica  Lodd.  3s.  6d.,  mexicina  Moc.  §*  Seste  2s.  Gd.,  Pyra- 
c&ntha  Pers.  Is.  6d. 

Cuprous  L,  ^empervirens  L.  Is,  6d.,  s.  borizontalis  MUL  Die.  Is.Sd.,  thybides 
L.  2m.  €d. 

Cydonia  Toum.  yulgflris  pyrif^rmis  2s.  6d.,  sinensis  Thouin  2s.  6d.,  jap6nica  Per«. 
I«.  6d.,  j.  flore  41bo  2s.  6d. 

Cytisus  Dec.  &lbus  Link  1<.,  incarn^tus  2s.  Sd,,  Labiimum  L.  Is  ,  L.  querci« 
folium  Hort.  Is.  6d.,  L.  purpurliscens  Is.  6d.t  (L.)  alpinus  Mill.  Is.,  (L.)  a.  p^ndulus 
2s.  6d,,  nigricans  L.  9d,  sessilifolius  L,  9d,,  a,  41bus  Hort.  2s.  6d.,  purpiireus  Scop, 
Is.,  suplnus  Jiicg.  9d.,  capitatus  Jacg.  9d.,  polftrichus  Bid).  Is.,  biflorus  VHirit.  9d. 

i^abcB^cia  D.  Don  polifolia  D.  Don  Is.  6d.,  p.  flord  dlbo  Swt.  Is.  6d. 

Daphne  L.  Mezereum  L.  Is.,  M.  fldre  ^bo  Is.  6dL,  M.  autumnale  2s,  6d., 
pontica  L,  Is,  6d.,  Cneorum  L.  Is,  6d, 

Deiitzia  Thunb,  scabra  Thunb.  Is,  6d. 

Diervilla  Toum,  canadensis  WiBd.  Is. 

Diospyros  L.  Lotus  L.  2s,  6d.,  virginiana  L.  2s.  6d, 

Dirca  L,  paliistris  L,  3s.  6d. 

£laedgnus  Toum.  hort^nsis  angustifolia  Bieb,  Is.  6d, 

£'mpetrum  L,  nigrum  L,  2s,  6d, 

£'phedra  L  monostachya  L,  2s.  6d, 

Eiica  D.  Don  T^tralix  L,  Is,  6d.,  T.  ilba  Is.  6d„  cinerea  L.  Is.  €d,,  c.  atro- 
purpurea  Is.  6d.,  c.  41ba  Is.  6d.,  cilisiris  L,  Is.  6d. 

£u6nymu5  Toum.  europseNis  L.  9d.,  e.  nslnus  Lodd.  Is,  6d.,  e.  friictu  albo  Lodd, 
Is.  6d.,  verrucosus  Scop,  Is,  6d.,  latifolius  C.Bauh,  Is.  6d.,  americinus  L,  2s.  6d. 

Fkgas  L.  sylv&tica  L.  9d.,  s,  purpiirea  Ait.  Is.  6d.,  s.  fdliis  variegatis  Is.  6d.f 
M,  heterophf  11a  2s.  6d„  s.  cristata  3s.  6d.y  s.  p^ndula  2s.  6d. 

Fontan^sia  Lindl.  phillyreoides  LabiU,  Is, 

Fothergilla  L.  abiifolia  L.  Is.  6d.' 

Fr&xinus  Toum.  excelsior  L.  a(irea  WUld,  2s.  6d.,  e.  crispa  Arb.  Brit.  2s,  6d,,  e. 

-verrucosa 27es/.  2s.  GeL,  e.  n4na  Lodd.Cai.  2s.  6d,,  (e.)  heterophflla  FM.  2s,  Sd.,  (e.) 

parvifolia  WiUd.  Is,  Sd,,  lentiscifolia  Desf.  2s.  Sd.,  1.  p^ndula  Ss.  Sd.,  (americ4na 

WtOd.)  pub^scens  WaU.  2s,  Sd,,  (a.)  sambucifolia  VaU  2s.  Sd„  (a.)  juglandifolia 

Lam.  2s.  Sd.,  (a.)  epiptera  Vcthl  2s.  Sd.,  (a.)  ovata  i?osc  2s.  Sd.,  (a.)  pannosa  Vent, 

^  Bose  2s.  Sd. 

Garrya  Doug,  elliptica  Doug,  2s.  Sd. 
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Gaulth^rU  L.  Shallon  Pur^k  2b,  €d. 

Genista  Lam,  radUta  Scop,  Is.  Sd,,  praMnita  Lam,  1«.  Cd,,  proe^mbeos  WaUtt,  ^ 
KU,  U, 

Gleditsdiia  L,  triaduithos  L.  1«.  6cf.,  rin^niis  Lam,  8«.  6<i,  &  purpurea  S«.  6cf.» 
(a.)  fhox  Daf,  S«.  64.,  G4q>ica  Duf,  8«.  6dL 

Gorddnia  Em»  pub^soens  Fk,  9*,  ^d, 

Gyiiui6cladu8  Lam,  eanad^nns  Lam,  2«.  Qd, 

GypaodUUa  SoL  Tigaos  Sak  !«.,  cimea  17.  Don  1«.  6d: 

Haldsia  £ai«  tetiiptera  L,  2«.  6<1,  diptera  L,  2*.  6cL 

Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum  St.  dcL 

Hamam^lis  X.  Tirg'nxca  X,  2«.  6d!i 

H6dera  Swart*  Helix  X.  I*.,  H.  oanari^sis  Dtc  It.  6^.,  H.  foliis  arg^ntea 
It.  6dL 

Ueliinthemum  Toffm.  cibntiiii  DimaZ  It.,  crdceum  iVri.  It.,  Tolg&re  Gorf.  It., 
surrejanum  J/»221  It.,  macD&nthum  Svat,  It.,  m.  multiplex  Smt,  It.,  rfaodytnthum  Dumd 
It.,  ean^flcens  6W.  It.,  mut^ile  Ftr»,  It.,  lulphiireum  TFiBti.  It.,  iwi^itoin  iSiatf.  It., 
Milleri  Svf.  It. 

Hiblflciu  X.  syriacus  foliis  rariegatii  It.  6d.,  s.  flore  tari^g^  9cL,  a.  flore  pvr- 
piireo  9d.,  s.  flore  rikbro  Ad,  a.  flore  &lbo  9rf. 

Hipp6pbae  X.  Rhamnoldes  mas  X.  It.  (id,,  salieifolia  D,  D<m  It.  Gd, 

HydrlUigea  X.  arbor^ens  X.  It.,  nlvea  Michx.  It.  6<f.,  quercifolia  wffartma  St.  6tf. 

Hyp^icum  X.'elatum  Ait.  It.,  hircinum  X.  9(2.,Jca]yGinuin  X.  9(2.,  prolilicixm  X.  SkL 

Ilex  r..  Aquifolium  X.  heterophyllum  2t.  6dL,  A.  serratifdliam  St.  6ii,  A.  criapum 
St.  6<L,  A.  fdrox  St.  6d,,  A.  aen^soens  St.  6cf.,  A.  ilbo  roarginitum  St.  6d.,  A.  aiireo 
marginatum  St.  6d»,  A.  aiireo  pictum  St.  6d,9  A.  fl^rox  arg6nte«m  St.  6d.,  A.  f. 
a(ireum  St.  6dl,  A.  fHictu  lilkteo  St.  ed.,  baleirica  Duf,  St.  6d,,  opaca  Ait.  St.  6d., 
Cassine  ^tf.  St.  6d, 

I'tea  X.  Tirginica  X.  St.  6dL 

Jasminum  JVirtAoe/ friiticans  X.  It.,  hikmile  X.  It.  6d,,  officinale  X.  It. 

Jiiglans  X.  regia  X.  St. 

Juniperus  X.  commiinis  X.  It-,  c.  su^cica  Mart.  It.  6dL,  c.  nina  ^ittiE?.  St.  fid., 
virginiana  X.  It.  6dL,  Sabina  X.  It.  6d,,  S.  tamariscifolia  ^x^.  St.  6d,,  S.  foliis  varie- 
gatis  Mart,  St.  6<f.  S.  prostri^ta  St.  6d,,  phoeulcea  X.  5t.,  reciirra  Mam  St.  6dL,  chi- 
ndnsis  X.  St.  6dL 

Kdlmia  X.  latifolia  X.  St.  6<?.,  glaiica  Ait,  It.  6c2. 

K^rria  Dec,  japonica  Dee.  It.  6dl,  j.  flore  pl^o  6d, 

Koelreut^ria  Laxm,  paniculata  Laxm,  It.  6d, 

Larix  Tonm,  europte'^a  Dec.  9d, 

Laurus  FUn,  nobilb  X.  It.  6d,,  n.  salieifolia  Swt.  U,  €d.,  S^Maafraa  X.  7t.  6d, 
Benzoin  L.  2i,  Sd. 

LMum  X.  paliistre  X.  It.  Gd, 

Leuc6thoe  D,  Don  spinulosa  G,  Don  St.  6d, 

Ligiistrum  Toum.  vulgare  Trag,  6d,,  t.  xanthoc^rptun  6d, 

Liquiddmbar  X.  StyracifluaX.  St.  6d.,  imbibe  ffUld.  lt«  6d, 

Liriod^ndron  X.  Tulip'fera  X.  St.  6d. 

Lonicera  Desf,  Perid^menum  X.  serotinum  Ait.  It.,  P.  b^lgicnm  It.,  P.  quer- 
cifolium  Ait,  9d,f  grkta  Ait,  It.,  tatirica  X.  rubriflora  Dee,  9d,,  pyrenaica  X.  It.  6d,, 
alpigena  X.  It.  6d,,  caeriilea  X.  It.  Gd,^  ib^rica  Bieb,  It. 

Lycium  X.  bdrbanim  X.  9d, 

Macliira  Nutt.  aurantiaca  Nutt  St.  6d^ 

Magnolia  X.  grandiflora  X.  St.  6d.,  g.  oboT&ta  AH,  St.  6d!.,  g.  exoai^nsis  Hort, 
St  6<^.,  glaiica  X.  St.  Gd,,  g.  Thompaoniana  7t.  Gd,,  acuminata  X.  St.  6dL,  (ac.) 
cords^ta  Mx.  St.  fid,  eonapicua  SaUab,  Se,,  purpurea  iot,  Mag,  It.  Gd,^  (p.)  gr^ciUs 
St.  Gd. 

Mahonia  Nutt,  Aqidfolium  Nutt.  St.  Gd,,  repens  (7.  Don  St.  6dL 

Malachodendron  Cbv.  ov^tum  Cav,  St.  fief. 

Menisp6rmum  X.  canaddnse  X.  It.  6(f. 

Menziesia  Smith  globularis  Salisb,  St.  Gd, 

M^pilus  Lindi.  germ&nica  X.  St.  Gd,,  Smlthii  2>ec^  St.  Gd^ 

Morua  Toum,  nigra  Pair,  Ss,,  ilba  X.  It. 

Myrica  X.  Gale  X.  It.  fid 

MyriciLria  Desv.  germ£nica  Den,  It. 

Negiindo  Mcmch  fraxinifolium  Nutt,  It.,  f.  crispUm  G.  t>on  It.  Sifc 
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-     Ononis  L.  fmticdsa  L.  It.  6d, 

O'mus  Pers.  europs'^a  Pert.  28.  6d,  (e.)  rotundifolia  Pert.  3m.  64. 

O'strya  mOd.  vulgaris  WtOd.  It.,  (v.)  virginica  WUld.  U. 

Oxycoccus  Pert,  macrodirpus  Pur^  It.  6<1 

Paeonia  L.  Moiitan  papaveracea  And,  St.^  Binksii  And.  St.  6d, 

Pali^nu  L.  acule^tos  Lam.  2*.  6d, 

Pavia  Boerh.  rikbra  Lam.  2t.  6d.j  r.  hiiiiiiliB  2t.  6d.,r.  h.  p^ndula  Sf.  6d.t  fliva  Dtc 
It.  6d.y  discolor  Swt  2t.  Gd.,  hfbrida  Deo.  2t.  GtL,  negl^eta  G.  Don  2t.  6A,  ma- 
crodErpa  Hort.  2t.  Sd.,  macrostichya  Loit.  It.  6d. 

Periploea  L.  grtsca.  L,  It.  6d. 

Pem^ttya  GomA,  mucronita  Gamd.  2t.  6d. 

P^isica  Toum.  vulgaris  flore  pidno  Hort.  2t.  6d. 

Philad^lphus  L.  ooronibrius  L.  9d.,  c.  fldre  pUno  Lodd.  9d.,  c  Tariegiatus  Lodd. 
1j.  6d.,  yerrucdsus  Sehrad.  9d.,  (v.)  latifolius  Sehrad.  9dL,  Uxus  Sekrod,  9d.,  (L) 
grandiflorus  WiUd.  9d.,  hirsditus  NtOt.  9d. 

Ptiillyrea  Toum.  angusti£olia  L.  2t.  6d.,  latifoUa  L.  2t.  6d.,  (1.)  obliqua  Ait. 
U.  6d, 

Pioea  D,  Don  peetin&ta  1«.,  bolsimea  L,  It. 

PitoMS  L.  sylvestris  L.  6d.,  (s.)  pumilio  Hanke  2t.  6d.,  p.  Miigfaus  2t.  6cL,  Inops 
Ait,  It.  6d.y  Laricio  Poir,  It.  Sd,  (L.)  austriaoa  Hott  It,,  (L.)  Pallast&na  JLamb, 
St.  6d.,  Pin^ter  Ait.  It.  6d,  Fmea  L,  It.  6d.,  C^mbra  L,  2t.  6d.,  Strobus  L.  9d, 

Pistacia  L,  Terebinthus  L,  2t.  6d.,  Lentisous  L.  S«.  &d, 

PUnera  Gmel.  RichArdi  Miekx.  It,  6d. 

PliUanus  L.  orientAlts  L,  It,  6d.,  occidentAIis  L,  It.  6d. 

Populus  Toum.  itlbaL.  It.,  trdmulai^.  p^ndula  It,,  gne^cti  Ait,  It.,  nigra  L,  It., 
XL  salicifdlia  2«.  6d„  monolifera  Ait.  It.,  m.  mas  It.,  m.  Lindley^na  It.,  fiwtigulta 
If,,  heteroph;ylla  L,  St.,  balsamlfera  L.  It.,  cdndioans  Ait.  It. 

Potentilla  L.  fruticosa  X.  9d. 

Prinos  L.  declduus  Dec  It.  6d.,  verticillitus  L,  It.  Gd, 

Prtams  Toum.  spinofta  flore  pleno  It.  6d,,  doni^stica  myrobdlana  2t.  6d,,  ma* 
ritixna  Wa^enheim  2t.  6d. 

Pt^lea  L.  trifoliata  L.  2t.  6d. 

P^rus  Lindl.  com.  foliis  varieg.  2t.  6d.,  (c)  niv&lis  L,  \t.  6d.,  (c.)  salicifdlia  L. 
It.  6d.  (c.)  amygdali£5rmis  ViL  2t.  6d.,  sinensis  LindL  2t.  6d.,  boUwylleriina  Dee. 
It.  6d.,  variolosa  WaU.  2t.  6d.,  (m. )  prwiifolia  fF.  It,  6d.,  (m. )  bacciUa L.  It  6d.,  rivu^ 
laris  Doug.  It.  6d.,  coronariaX.  It.  6d,,  spectiibilis  ^tl  Is.  6d,,  AViaJS^ArA.  It.  6d., 
A.  latifolia  JEt.  S,  It.  6d.,  (A.)  intermedia  Shrh.  it.  6d.,  (A.)  vestite  Wall  2t,  6d., 
torminilis  Ehrh.  It.  €d,  pinnatifida  Ekrk.  It.  6d.,  aueup^ria  Gartn,  It.,  amerie&na 
Dee.  2t.  6d.,  Sdrbiis  G^nfn.  It.,  lanugin^  Dec  It.  6d.,  spikria  Dtc  It.  Bd.,  sptiT. 
pdndula  It.  6d,,  arbutifolia  L.  It.  6d.,  a.  ser6tina  LindL  2t.  6d,,  (a.)  floribunda 
LindL  2t.  €d.,  (a.)  depr^ssa  LindL  2t.  6d.,  piibens  LindL  2t.  6d.,  grandi£olia  LindL 
2t.  6d.,  Chamaemespilus  LindL  2t.  6dl 

Qu^rcus  L.  pedunculita  JfiUd.  iastigiata  3s.  6d.,  p.  heteroph^lla  St.,  p.  foliis 
Tari^^tis  St.  6dL,  p.  purpiirea  St.  6d.,  sessiliflora  SaL  St.  Sd.,  pyrenaica  H^Ud, 
2?.  6d,,  E'sculus  L,  2t.  6d.,  C^rris  L,  It;  6d.,  C.  varieg^  St.,  C.  austrlaca  St.  Sd., 
C.  fulham^nsis  St.  SeL,  C.  Lucombeina  crispa  St.  6d.,  ^'giiops  L,  2t.  6d.,  M, 
p^ndola  St.  6d ,  ^ba  Is.  6d.,  macroc^a  St.  6d.,  Prinus  L,  St.  6dL,  rikbra  L,  St , 
coccinea  ffiSd.  It.  6d.,  palustris  fFUUL  2t.  6d.,  Ph^Uos  L.  St.  ed..  Ilex  X.  It.  GdL, 
gramiintia  L.  St.  6d.,  coccifera  L.  St,  6d.,  Suber  L.  It.  6d,,  Tdrneri  WiOd.  St.  6d, 

Rhilmnus  Lam.  Alaternus  X.  It.,  A.  foliis  aiireis  It.  6d.,  h^bridus  L^HSrit, 
Is.  6d.,  cath&rticus  X.  It.,  saxitilis  X.  It.,  Erythroxylon  PaU,  It.  6d,,  alpinus  X. 
9d.,  Frangula  X.  It.  6d.,  latifolius  VHirit.  It.  Sd. 

Rhodo&ndron  L,  p6ntieum  X.  It.  6<2.,  p»  Smitfaii  St.,  p.  asaleoides  2t.  6d., 
miiximum  L,  2t,  6d„  (m.)  purpureum  G.  Don  St.  6d.,  catawbi^nse  Miehx.  2t.  6d., 
punctatum  Andr.  St.  6d.,  ferrugineum  X.  2t.  6d.,  (?  f.)  hirsutum  It.  6d.,  dailUricum 
X.  It.  6d.,  fltlvum  G.  Don  It.  6d.,  nudifldrum  coceineum  2t.  ed.,  viscosum  Torr, 
2t.  6d.,  Rbodora  G.  Don  St.  6d, 

Rhus  X.  Cotinus  X.  It.  6d.,  typhlnaX.  9d.,  glabra  X.  It.  6d.,  g.  coccinea  It.  6d., 
▼enen&ta  Dec  St.  6d,,  radicans  X.  St.  6dL,  Toxicodendron  X.  St.  6d,,  suaveolens  Ait. 
2c  6d. 

RibesX.  setosum  Xt'nd?.  it.,  triflorum  Wi  It.,  (t.)niveum  Lindl.  It.,  (t.)  Cynos- 
bati  X.  lt.,'(t.)  divaricatum  Dou^  9d.,  speciosum  It.  6d.,  DiacdntfaaX.  9e2.,  laciistre 
Poir.  It.,  riibrum  X.  foliis  ^bo  yariegatis  Sd,,  (r.)  alpinum  X.  It.,  (r.)  petrs'iim 
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Wfdf,  9d,,  (r.)  multiflonim  Kit.  Is.,  puncUtum  R,  ^  P.  U.,  nigrum  X.  foliii  wie- 
g4tis9<f.,  (n.)  triste  Pail,  9A,  (a.)  grandiflorum  9d.,  (n.)  parvifldrum  9d.,  cereum 
Dougl,  1«.  6d.t  ■ang^ineum^ArsA  dcL,  s.  glutinosum  Benth.  Is,,  s.  malTaceum  BetUh, 
ls,,B,  atroriibenfl  Hort,  dcL,'  aitreum  prae^cox  Lindl,  9d.,  a.  ser6tiniim  LindL  9tL  {&,) 
tenuifldrum  LindL  9d.,  (a.)  flavum  Coff.  9(1 

Robinia  L,  Psei^d- Acacia  L,  Is,,  P.  umbraculifera  Dec  3«.  6d,,  P.  tortudaa  Dec. 
Stt,  Sd,,  P.  aophorsfolia  Is,  6d,,  P.  macroph^Ua  Is,  6d,,  P.  microphylla  1«.  6d,,  (P.) 
Tucoaa  Fenf  Is,  6d,,  hispida  L.  Is.  6d.,  h.  rosea  Is,  6d.,  h.  macrophylla  Is.  6d. 

Rdsa  Toum,  f^rox  Lawr.  Is,  Sd.,  bracteita  WendL  Is.  ed.,  cinnamomea  BesL  U«« 
fulphiirea  Ait.  Is,,  spinoslsnma  L,  Is.,  damascena  MilL  is,,  centifialia  provincialis 
Mill,  Is.,  villosa  L,  Is.,  rubiginoaa  L.  Is,,  canina  L.  Is,,  indica  L.  1«.,  lemper- 
ylrens  L,  Is. 

Riibus L,  lacinUtus  fT.  If.  Sd.,  8pectiU>ilis PA.  1«.,  fruticosus  L,  pompdniua  1«.  6d., 
S.  ioliis  variegatis  is.  €d,,  f.  leuoodLrpua  U.  Sd,  odoriitiu  L.  Is,,  nutkiinus  Moe.  lu 

R(i8cu8  L,  aculeatus  L,  €d,,  Hypogl68sum  L.  Is,,  racexnosua  L,  Is. 

Salisbi^ria  Sm.  adiantifdlia  Sm.  3s.  6d,  a.  feiii.  S«.  6d. 

Salix  L.  purpikrea  L.  Is.  6d.,  triindra  L,  Is,  6d,,  pent^dra  L.  Is,  6d,,  Meye- 
riana  Willd  Is,  6d.,  babyl6nica  L.  Is.  6d,  b.  crSspa  Hort.  Is,  6d,  decipiens  Hoff. 
Is.  6d.,  fr^gilis  X.  Is.  6d.,  Riuseliaiia  Sm.  Is,  6d,  iUba  L,  Is.  6d,  Titellina  L. 
.Is,  6d,,  acumioflU  Sm.  Is.  Sd.,  Pontederana  WUld,  Is.  Sd,  aurha  L.  Is.  Sd,  caprea 
X.  U  Sd. 

Sambiicas  Toum.  nigra  L,ls., n.  leucocirpa  Is,, n.  laciniata  ]«., fseemosa  X.  2t.j5d. 

Shepherdia  NtUt,  argdntea  Nutt.  Is.  Sd.,  canadensis  Nutt,  2s,  Sd, 

SmUax  X.  &spera  X.  U.  Sd,  SarsaparlUa  X.  2«.  Sd,  rotundifdlia  X.  2s,  Sd 

Sophora  R.  Br.  jap6nica  X.  la.,  j.  p^ndula  10«.  Sd. 

Spkrfcium  Dec.  jimceum  X.  Is.,  j.  flore  pleno  2s,  Sd, 

Spirae^a  X.  opulifolia  X.  9dL>  cbanuedrifolia  X.  9d,  (c.)  ulmifBlia  Seep.  9d,  tri- 
lobiLta  X.  9d.,  hypericifolia  Dec,  9d,,  corymbosa  Raf.  9d,,  b^lla  Sims  Is.,  salidfolia 
X.  9d,  tomentosa  X.  Is.,  laevigata  X.  la.,  ariaefdlia  Smith  Is,,  sorbifolia  X.  la. 

Staphyl^  X.  trifolia  X.  la.,  pinnata  X.  la. 

Studrtia  virginica  3a.  Sd. 

Symphoricdrpos  Dill,  vulgaris  Michx.  9d,  v.  foUis  variegatis  la.  Sd,  racemosus 
Michx,  \s. 

Syringa  X.  vulgaris  X.  91^.,  v.  alba  9d.,  Josikae  a  Jacq,  2s.  Sd.,  p^rsiea  X.  9d, 
p.  iiba  9d,  p.  laciniata  9d.,  rothomagdnsis  Renault  9d. 

Tamarix  Desv.  gallica  X.  9d 

Tdxus  X.  bacckta  X.  2a.  Sd.,  b.  &stigiata  2s.  Sd,  (b.)  canadensis  ffiUd.  3s,  Sd 

Taxodium  Rich,  distichum  Rich,  2a.  Sd,  d.  sin^nse  pendulum  5a. 

Thiija  X.  oceiden talis  X.  la.  Sd,  orientalis  X.  2s,  Sd,  o.  tallica  2a.  Sd, 

Tilia  X.  europae^a  X.  microphylla  Is,  Sd.,  e.  platyphyUa  la.  Sd,  e«  ri^bra  la.  Sd, 
e,  laciniata  la.  6ef. ,  e.  a(irea  Is.  Sd,  (e.)  dlba  Waldst,  ^  Kit,  2s.  Sd,  americana  L. 
2a.  Sd,  pub^scens  la.  Sd 

Ulex  X.  europae^a  X.  9c2.,  e.  flore  pUno  la.,  stricta  la.  Sd, 

Vaccinium  X.  Myrtillus  X.  la.,  caespitosum  Michx,  la.  6ciy  resinosum  Ait,  2s.  Sd, 
Arctostdphylos  L.  2a.  Sd.,  (?A.)  padifolium  <S'in.  2»,  Sd,  Vitis  idae^a  L.  2a.  Sd, 
ovatum  Pursh  3a.  6cl. 

Viburnum  X.  Tinus  L.  la.,  T.  liicida  Ait.  Is.,  Lentago  X.  la.  Sd,  (L.)  pruni- 
fdlium  X.  la.  6cf.,  laevigatum  Willd  Is.,  dentatum  Lin,  la.,  O'pulus  st^ilis  Dec.  9d 

Vinca  X.  major  X.  6(/.,  minor  foliis  argSnteis'  9d 

Virgilia  X.  lutea  Michx.  la. 

Vitis  X.  vinifera  apiifolia  Hort,  2a.  6<f.,  Labriisca  X.  3a.,-  cordifolia  Michx.  3s,, 
riparia  Michx.  3s, 

Wistaria  Nutt.  frutescens  Dec,  Is.  Sd,,  chinensis  Dec.  2a.  Sdr 

Xanthorbiza  X.  apiifolia  VHerit,  la.  Sd, 

Xantboxylum  X.  fraxineum  Willd.  2a  Sd. 

Yucca  L,  gloriosa  X.  5s,,  recurviBlia  ScUish.  5s.,  fldccida  Haw,  Is.  Sd, 

Zenobia  D.  Don  specidsa  D.  Don  2s.  Sd.,  s.  pulverul4nta  Pursh  2s,  Sd. 

All  the  plants  sent  to  the  Derby  Arboretum  were,  from  pre- 
ference, chosen  of  small  size,  as  most  likely  to  be  taken  up  with 
roots  proportionate  to  their  tops,  and  consequently  to  live  and 
thrive  in  their  new  situation. 
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We  may  state  here  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  Cata" 
^jgT^9  just  published,  that  it  contahis  the  names,  correctly  spelt 
and  accented,  and  with  the  same  authorities  as  in  our  Arboretum 
Britannicum^  of  above  1400  species  and  varieties ;  of  every  one 
of  whicb^  without  a  single  exception,  they  have  plants  in  their 
nursery,  or  had  at  the  time  the  Catalogue  was  published.  So 
particular  are  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  not  mcluded  in  their  list  about  fifty  kinds,  the  plants 
of  which  they  procured  from  other  nurseries.  Of  these  1400 
kinds  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  can  send  out,  this  season, 
1300  sorts  for  the  sum  of  160/.  Next  year  the  collection  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  all  the  new  species  and  good  varieties 
that  can  be  got;  and  the  whole  will  be  assiduously  propagated! 
so  as  to  produce  healthy  vigorous  young  plants  for  sale. 

In  directing  attention  to  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  Caia^ 
toguey  we  think  we  are  doing  a  service  both  to  nurserymen  and 
country  gentlemen ;  for  from  this  Catalogue  both  can  select  as 
complete  a  collection  of  plants  as  can  be  desired,  and  with 
names  which,  we  state  without  hesitation,  are  more  correctly 
applied  than  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  nursery  whatever. 
In  all  probability  there  are  various  nurseries  where  some  of  the 
plants  may  be  sold  as  cheap  as  in  the  Fulham  Nursery ;  but 
assuredly  we  do  not  know  of  one,  where  so  complete  and  so 
correctly  named  a  collection  is  to  be  procured  at  so  low  a  price. 
As  we  have  been  partly  the  means  of  inducing  Messrs.  Whitley 
and  Osborn  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  our  Arb.  Brit.y  we 
feel  bound  strongly  to  recommend  them,  and  their  Catalogue  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs^  to  the  public. 

BaymateTyJan.  1840. 


Art.  VL     A  Years  Culture  of  the  Hyacinthy  as  practised  at  Haarlem 
in  Holland,  beginning  toith  the  Season  for  Plantings  in  October^ 

(Translated  from  the  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,''  &c«,  of  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine.    By  J.  L.) 

October.  —  The  Dutch  method  of  planting  bulbs  is  of  all 
methods  the  best.  The  whole  piece  of  ground  allotted  for  them 
is  divided  into  beds.  The  firist  bed  is  dug  from  9  to  5  inches 
deep  (according  to  the  strength  or  kind  of  bulb  to  be  planted), 
and  this  quantity  of  earth  that  is  dug  out  is  conveyed  to  the 
further  side  of*  the  last  bed  in  the  piece  of  ground.  The  bed 
which  has  had  this  earth  taken  from  it  is  equally  raked,  and 
divided  into  rows,  when  the  bulbs  are  placed  gently  upon  it. 
The  second  bed  is  then  dug  out  in  like  manner,  and  the  earth 
which  is  taken  from  it  is  used  for  covering  the  bulbs  in  the  first 
bed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  to  the  last  bed,  which  is 
covered  with  the  earth  of  the  first  bed,  which  was  deposited 
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there.  When  there  is  but  one  bed  to  be  planted,  it  is  advis- 
able, if  not  thought  too  much  trouble,  to  put  a  layer  of  sand 
where  the  bulbs  are  to  be  placed,  or  only  a  little  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  each  bulb  is  to  be  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  space  between  each  bulb,  eight  of  thosd 
that  are  capable  of  producing  flowers  are  planted  on  the  extents 
of  S^  ft. ;  but  they  must  always  be  put  nearer  or  further  apart,; 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs.  Very  small  bulbs,  or 
those  not  capable  of  producing  flowers,  are  not  planted  singly, 
but  are  sown  in  rows,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
sides  or  points  of  these  bulbs  are  next  the  ground. 

Those  kinds  which  grow  high  and  strong  should,  in  genera}, 
be  planted  the  deepest,  that  is,  5  or  6  inches  deep.  Those  kinds 
that  grow  low  should  not  be  planted  so  deep ;  but  those  kinds 
which  are  liable  to  produce  an  excess  of  offsets  (Durchwachs) 
must  be  planted  the  deepest  of  all,  viz.  6  in.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular  I'Amie  du  Coeur.  It  must 
also  be  particularly  observed,  that,  when  the  soil  is  stiffs,  the 
bulbs  must  not  be  planted  so  deep  as  when  the  soil  is  light.  It 
can  be  best  ascertained  during  the  warm  days  in  spring,  if  the- 
bulbs  have  not  been  planted  deep  enough ;  because,  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  leaves  begin  to  flag;  while  those  that  are  too 
deep  in  the  soil  assume  a  yellowish  appearance.  They  then 
become  rather  smaller  than  larger,  and  have  a  withered  appear-^ 
ance.  Those  of  a  very  small  sort  are  generally  not  planted  sa 
deep  as  the  other  kinds ;  such  as  la  Duchesse  de  Parma,  ia  Mar- 
quise de  la  Coste,  le  Bonaparte,  le  Roi  Spheros,  le  Kaiser  Alex- 
andre, &c. 

The  weather  should  be  dry  during  the  time  of  planting.  If 
there  is  a  continuance  of  rain  after  a  space  of  fourteen  days,  it 
is  very  injurious;  because,  as  the  germ  prevents  the  bulb  from 
being  completely  closed,  the  water  finds  its  way  in,  and  causes' 
the  bulb  to  rot. 

Forced  hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  a  lighter  soil,  because' 
it  makes  them  flower  sooner ;  and  those  bulbs  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  flower,  or  which  are  apt  to  flower  late,  should  have  a 
light  dry  soil.  Care  must  be  taken,  as  already  observed,  that 
bulbs  are  not  planted  again  on  the  same  bed  for  the  space  of 
five  years ;  and  every  year  a  change  of  soil  must  be  given, 
either  lighter  or  stifier;  such  as,  if  the  previous  soil  had  been 
light,  it  should  now  be  very  light,  or  a  stiff* soil:  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  those  with  white  flowers  do  not  generally 
do  so  well  in  a  stiff*  soil  as  most  of  those  with  blue  flowers,  and 
all  those  kinds  which  are  apt  to  have  the  rot  must  very  seldom 
be  planted  in  a  stiff*  soil.  Yet  bulbs  which  are  grown  in  a  stiff* 
soil  sometimes,  to  our  great  astonishment,  produce  beautiful 
flowers ;  but  they  generally  perish  before  the  next  time  of  plant-^ 
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ing;  and  in  general,  when  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
plant  in  too  stiff  a  soil  (which  may  be  known  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  leaves),  it  is  better  to  take  the  bulbs  up  before  they  have 
done  growing,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  become  wrinkled,  and 
perhaps  mouldy,  afterwards. 

November  and  December,  —  These  are  the  principal  operations 
for  hyacinths  during  the  month  of  October;  and  during  Novem* 
ber  the  same  may  be  continued,  if  not  finished  in  October. 
The  weeds,  also,  must  be  all  taken  out  from  those  beds  where 
the  bulbs  are  planted ;  and  the  beds  must  then  be  nicely  raked, 
and  made  ready  for  covering,  in  case  of  frost  in  December* 
This  covering  is  made  of  reeds,  and  the  covering  which  was 
used  for  the  former  year  is  now  put  under  the  new  one,  so  that 
the  whole  becomes  several  inches  thick.  There  is  a  covering 
also  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  fastened  down  by  means  of 
pegs.  When  there  is  a  continuance  of  rain,  the  trenches  are 
filled  with  water,  which  must  immediately  be  removed. 

January  and  February.  —  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  ground  in  which  hyacinths  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
following  October  must  be  deeply  dug,  and  where  the  beds  are 
planted,  the  water  must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  trenches. 

March.  —  When  frost  is  no  longer  apprehended,  the  covering 
of  the  beds  may  be  taken  off;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
remove  it  too  soon,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  put  it  on 
again.  After  all  the  beds  have  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
raked,  they  are  watered  with  a  mixture  of  cow*dung  and  water, 
which  forms  a  slight  crust  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  the 
wind  from  causing  any  irregularity  on  the  beds.  That  piece  of 
ground  which,  in  the  previous  months,  had  been  deeply  dug  and 
intended  for  hyacinths  the  next  year,  should  now  be  manured 
as  above  described,  with  four  wheelbarrowfuls  of  pure  cow-dung 
to  the  square  yard,  which  is  dug  in  1  ft.  deep. 

April. — Time  of  flowering.  At  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  by  any  accident  one  or  two  of  a 
different  kind  have  been  mixed  with  those  that  are  pure,  and  to 
mark  them  out.  After  the  bulbs  have  flowered,  the  floWer-stalks 
should  be  cut  off,  to  make  the  leaves  grow  stronger,  and  laid  in  a 
place  where  they  can  do  no  injury ;  because,  should  they  be 
brought  again  to  the  hyacinth  beds,  they  would  cause  all  the 
bulbs  to  rot.  They  cannot  even  be  used  as  manure  for  trees,  &c; 
because,  if  they  are  not  poisonous,  they  at  least  always  contain 
a  corrosive  property,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  month  of 
-October  the  labourers,  after  working  five  or  six  hours  among 
them,  become  red  and  fiery  all  over,  and  are  in  very  great  pain 
during  all  this  month,  till  this  labour  terminates.  This  pain 
even  prevents  sleep. 
,     There  are  some  kinds,  and  particularly  those  that  have  small 
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bulbs  and  full  strong  flowers  (so  much  so,  that  the  flower  is  out 
of  proportion  with  the  bulb),  that  should  have  the  flower-stalk 
cut  off  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  expanded,  in  order  that  the 
plant  may  not  die  of  exhaustion.  Henri  IV.  belongs  to  this 
kind. .    It  is  rather  expensive,  but  very  beautiful. 

A  strong  wind  after  flowering  is  very  injurious ;  because,  as 
the  bulbs  are  then  only  beginning  to  increase  in  size,  the  wind 
blowing  them  backwards  and  forwards  must  retard  their  growth, 
and  be  very  injurious  to  them  generally.  This  is  generally  ob- 
viated by  thick  edges  or  palings;  and,  where  there  are  only  a 
few  beds,  they  can  be  protected  with  less  trouble. 

May.  —  Attention  must  be  paid  in  this  month  to  keep  the 
bulbs  free  of  weeds,  and  to  see  that  none  of  their  leaves  are 
hanging  down  here  and  there,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bulbs 
bave  not  been  deep  enough  planted. 

June.  —  Time  for  removal.  Those  bulbs  which  are  in  too 
stiff  a  soil  are  generally  taken  out  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
while  they  are  still  increasing  in  size.  This  must  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  because,  although  they  may  appear  fine  large  *  bulbs, 
they  ivould,  if  suffered  to  exhaust  themselves,  either  wither  on 
the  drying-boards,  or,  for  the  most  part,  would  perish  the  foU 
lowing  year.  They  are  easily  known  by  their  very  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  growth  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  June),  in  a 
soil  which  is  not  sufficiently  sandy,  or  contains  too  much  rich 
or  stiff  soil;  and  their  beautiful  growth  must  not  induce  you  to 
let  them  remain  longer  in  it,  as  mischief  would  be  sure  to  foU 
low.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the  bulbs  may  afterwards 
shrivel  in  some  degree,  and  become  mouldy  by  being  disturbed 
while  they  are  increasing  in  size ;  but,  as  this  can  be  remedied 
by  cleaning  and  trimming  them  carefully,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded. 

Those  plants  which  are  only  moderately  luxuriant  may  re* 
main  in  the  ground  till  the  end  of  June;  but  the  usual  time  is 
the  middle  of  this  month.  A  yellow  or  withered  appearance  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  done  grow-^ 
ing;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  out 
iDry  weather,  during  this  operation,  is  indispensably  necessary; 
therefore,  when  there  is  not  a  continuation  of  fine  weather,  every 
moment  of  dry  weather  or  sunshine  should  be  taken  advantage 
x)f ;  but  in  very  warm  situations,  where  the  sun  has  too  great 
a  power  on  the  sand,  care  must  be  taken  that  those  bulbs 
which  are  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  ground  do  not  perish  by 
the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  In  that  case,  this  operatioa 
should  be  performed  in  the  morning. 

The  manner  of  taking  out  the  bulbs  in  Holland  is  nearly  as 
follows :  —  First,  all  the  leaves  are  pulled  up  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  pull  out  weeds.     The  bulb  remains  in  the  ground. 
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and  the  leaves  break  off  exactly  at  the  point  or  summit  of  the 
bulb,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  preserve.  When  the  leaves 
are  removed,  the  bulbs  are  immediately  taken  out;  and  this 
must  not  be  delayed  even  to  the  following  day,  because,  when 
the  leaves  are  taken  away,  and  wet  weather  follows,  the  moisture 
penetrates  into  the  bulb  and  makes  it  sickly.  If  they  have 
been  planted  in  rows,  and  in  good  order,  they  are  easily  found 
again.  You  must  kneel  down  and  take  out  the  first  row,  and  so 
on  till  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  laying  them  all  in  the  foot^ 
path.  When  the  bed  is  empty,  it  must  be  raked  smooth  all 
every  and  a  stinp  in  the  middle,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
made  flat  and  firm  by  means  of  a  board  being  pressed  upon  itj 
or  the  back  of  a  spade*  On  this  smooth  part  of  the  bed  the 
bulbs  must  be  placed  in  rows,  keeping  each  sort  separate ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  lay  those  that  are  diseased  by 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  not  infect  the  others ;  and,  lest 
any  of  those  that  are  diseased  may  have  been  overlooked  when 
they  are  laid  to  dry,  they  should  be  so  placed  that  one  bulb  may 
not  touch  the  others.  It  often  happens,  when  the  leaves  are 
palled  off,  as  above  described,  that  they  do  not  come  entirely 
from  the  point  of  the  bulb,  in  which  case  they  must  be  cut,  as 
they  would  rot  off  afterwards,  and  run  the  risk  of  destroying  a 
whole  bed  of  bulbs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  the  rotz. 
When  they  are  laid  on  the  strip  of  ground  to  dry,  the  root  ends 
of  the  bulbs  must  be  turned  towards  the  south,  as  by  this  means 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  have  a  greater  effect  upon  them. 
'.  When  the  bulbs  are  placed  on  the  strip  of  ground  along  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  the  earth  from  both  sides  is  thrown  over 
them  two  or  three  inches  thick.  The  Dutch  expression  for  this 
is,  lying  in  the  Kauil  (cool).  The  length  of  time  they  lie  in  the 
Kduil  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  bulbs  are  large  and 
well  grown,  they  should  only  lie  about  a  fortnight,  because  if 
they  are  kept  longer  in  it,  they  are  in  danger  of  having  the 
rotz ;  but,  if  they  are  of  a  moderate  size,  they  should  remain  in 
it  three  or  four  weeks.  A  good  deal  also  depends  upon  the 
weather ;  because  during  damp  weather,  or  when  it  varies  from 
moist  to  warm  weather,  they  must  all  be  taken  out  sooner,  so  as 
Bot  to  run  the  danger  of  a  very  serious  loss. 

There  are  two  artificial  methods  of  propagating  bulbs  in 
Holland:  one  is  by  means  of  crosscuts  (Kreuzschnitte),  the 
other  by  hollowing  out  the  bulb  ( Hbhlung).  Those  bulbs  that 
are  to  be  propagated  by  means  of  crosscuts  must  undergo  the 
operation  before  they  are  laid  in  the  KauiL 

The  strongest  and  most  healthy  bulbs  must  be  chosen  for 
either  of  these  operations,  as  that  is  the  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing young  healthy  bulbs.     Therefore,  when  you  select  bulbs  for 
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propagating,  and  are  convinced  that  they  are  perfectly  healthy, 
without  cutting  any  part  off,  make  four  crosscuts  in  the  root 
end  half-way  up  the  bulb,  after  which  the  bulbs  should  be  laid  ia 
the  Kiiuily  and  taken  out  again  like  the  others. 

These  cuts  open  pretty  wide  the  same  autumn,  and  send  out 
young  bulbs  at  the  cut  scales.  They  must  then  be  planted  in 
this  state  by  themselves ;  and  the  next  year,  after  having  been 
dried  on  the  boards,  they  are  separated  and  trimmed.  While 
they  are  increasing  in  size,  very  little  foliage,  or  none  at  all,  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as  the  old  bulb  has  no  longer 
any  influence,  and  the  young  ones  only  exert  their  strength  to^ 
wards  their  own  increase. 

The  manner  of  propagating  by  hollowing  out  the  bulb  shall 
be  treated  of  presently. 

Juli/.  —  According  to  the  above-mentioned  treatment,  the  re- 
moval of  the  bulbs  from  the  Kduil  takes  place  either  in  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  this  month.  You  must  take  care 
that  the  weather  is  fine,  so  as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  serious 
loss,  and  also  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  for  too  great 
a  length  of  time  on  the  bulbs,  because  it  might  easily  happen 
that  great  injury  might  be  done,  particularly  between  eleven  and 
three  o'clock,  and  it  is  therefore  better  that  this  work  should  be 
performed  every  morning  between  five  and  eleven.  The  removal 
of  the  bulbs  from  the  Kduil  is  easily  understood.  The  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth  that  were  thrown  over  the  bulbs  are  raked 
off,  when  the  bulbs  are  easily  taken  out ;  they  are  then  laid  sepa-. 
rately,  so  that  the  air  and  the  sun  may  dry  them  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.  They  are  afterwards  put  into  a  parchment 
sieve,  and  carefully  shaken,  which  frees  them  of  all  the  dry  roots  . 
and  scales.  If  the  sieve  is  not  of  parchment,  it  may  be  of  any 
soft  material,  and  the  sides  should  be  stuffed,  to  prevent  the  bulbs 
from  sustaining  any  injury. .  They  are  then  brought  into  the 
bulb-house  and  laid  on  the  drying-boards,  where  they  may  lie 
close  to  each  other,  but  not  on  each  other.  Whenever  the  bulksi 
are  handled,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  all  those  that  are 
diseased  or  dead,  and  particularly  those  that  have  the  rotz,  are 
removed  from  the  others. 

The  beds  which  are  now  empty  may  be  planted  with  vege^ 
tables. 

August.  —  Time  of  packing.  Those  bulbs  that  are  intended 
for  sale  must  be  selected  and  examined  as  above  mentioned,  to 
see  that  none  are  sickly  among  them.  If  this  month  be  not 
moist,  propagating  by  means  of  hollowing  out  the  bulb  may  be 
performed ;  but,  if  the  contrary,  it  must  stand  over,  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  following  August.  It 
is  very  desirable,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  th§t  healthy 
and  strong  bulbs  should  be  chosen  for  propagating,  as  it  not  only 
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insures  healthy  young  ones,  but  a  greater  number  of  them.  The 
manner  of  hollowing  out  the  bulb  is  as  follows :  — 

Place  your  thumb  on  the  root  end  of  the  bulb,  and  cut  round 
It  with  a  sharp  knife,  hollowing  out  the  plate  or  root  end  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  and  when  the  knife  has  passed  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  round  the  bulb,  be  particularly  careful  to  take  it 
out  again  where  the  incision  began,  or  rather  so  to  perform  this 
circular  cut,  that  the  plate  extending  half-way  into  the  bulb  may 
fall  out  of  itself.  As  this  operation  causes  a  great  deal  of  mois-^ 
ture  to  flow  from  the  bulb,  and  also  a  great  degree  of  danger  of 
its  rotting  away,  it  is  therefore  very  advisable  that  it  should  not 
be  undertaken  during  moist  weather.  The  hollowed  out  part  of 
the  bulb  ought  not  to  be  touched  either  with  the  finger  or  any 
thing  else,  and  the  best  way  is  to  strew  a  dry  board  with  fine 
dry  sand,  to  lay  the  bulbs  upon  it,  and  to  turn  the  hollowed  out 
part  to  the  sun. 

The  sun  dries  them,  and  also  the  heart,  which  extends  as  far 
as  the  point  (Nase)  of  the  bulb,  and  which  was  not  removed 
when  the  bulb  was  hollowed  out,  but  now  becomes  detached  by 
the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  can  be  taken  away  with  a  chip  of  wood. 
When  the  hollowed  part  is  properly  dried,  some  shelves,  or  a 
«tand,  should  be  prepared  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  strewed  with 
very  fine  and  dry  sand  1  in.  thick,  on  which  should  be  laid  the 
hollowed  out  bulbs  till  they  are  planted.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  ought  to  have  air ;  but,  if  it  is  moist,  the  air  should  be 
excluded. 

In  some  places  the  hollowed  out  plates  are  used,  because  these 
also  produce  young  ones ;  but  they  are  in  general  not  much 
valued,  and  are  often  thrown  away,  as  the  young  bulbs  are  never 
vigorous. 

.  When  the  hollowed  out  bulbs  are  set  in  the  sun,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  burnt  when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  put  in  a  green- house  behind  the  sashes. 
They  must  be  looked  at  at  least  twice  a  day,  because  they  very 
«oon  begin  to  rot ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected  for  one  or  two  days, 
a  very  serious  injury  may  be  sustained. 

If  any  of  them  should  have  begun  to  rot,  the  part  should  be 
cut  ofi^  if  possible,  and  the  bulb  replaced  in  the  sun  and  air ; 
but  still  an  injury  is  sustained,  as  the  number  of  young  bulbs 
will  be  diminished.  A  great  many  young  ones,  as  small  as  grains 
of  com,  are  found  on  the  scales  before  planting,  which  should 
be  planted  rather  sooner  than  any  of  the  others. 

When  this  kind  of  propagating  proves  successful,  a  great 
many  young  ones  are  obtained,  but  it  generally  takes  four  or 
even  five  years  to  bring  them  to  perfection  ;  whereas  those  that 
are  obtained  by  the  crosscuts  only  take  three  years,  but  not 
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nearly  so  many  young  ones  are  obtained.  Those  which  are 
raised  from  hollowing  out,  as  well  as  those  from  the  crosscuts, 
do  not  produce  any  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  the  first 
year.  Both  should  be  planted  separately,  in  a  suitable  part  of 
the  garden,  and  in  the  kind  of  earth  used  for  hyacinths. 

September.  —  Packing  should  go  on  during  this  month ;  and 
it  must  be  particularly  remembered  that  all  those  beds  on  which 
hyacinths  or  other  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  must  now  be  dug 
1^  or  2  feet  deep,  so  that  planting  may  begin  in  the  following 
month.  These  beds,  which  had  been  already  dug  deep  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  and  in  which  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  the  dung  was  dug  1  ft.  deep,  were  cropped  with 
vegetables  or  annuals  during  summer* 


Art,  VII.  Notice  respecting  some  neto  hybrid  Primroses  raised 
between  the  Polyanthus  and  the  Chinese  Primrose.  By  Jamei^ 
Seymour,  Kitchen-Gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  at 
Ashridge. 

I  ENCLOSE  three  blossoms  of  seedling  PHmulae ;  one  a  fine  lilac,  which  was 
raised  between  a  dark  polyanthus  and  a  fringed  Chinese  primrose ;  and  the 
other  two,  shades  of  pale  lilac,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  pink  variety  of 
Chinese  primrose  with  the  white.  I  have  other  seedling,  the  produce  of  a 
cross  between  the  common  primrose  and  Primula  sinensis ;  their  foliage  par« 
takes  much  of  that  of  the  common  primrose,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

To  have  good  Primula  plants  to  bloom  early  in  the  autumn,  I  sow  the  seed 
about  the  middle  of  February,  in  alight  sandy  soil,  in  pans  well  drained,  placed 
in  a  frame  with  ai  gentle  heat,  and  where  they  can  have  both  air  and  light. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  large  enoueh  for  potting,  I  prick  them  ou^ 
into  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  wnite  sand,  bog  soil,  virgin  loam, 
and  a  little  sheep's  dung,  mixed  all  well  together.  The  plants  are  kept  grow- 
ing, and  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  require ;  taking  care  not  to  give  them 
too  large  a  pot  at  once,  and  to  keep  them  well  drained.  I  give  the  plants  occa- 
sionally a  little  sheep-dung  water,  which  I  have  found  is  of  great  use.  They 
must  not  want  water  at  anv  time,  and  yet  too  much  must  not  be  given  to 
them  at  once ;  for,  if  the  soil  be  suffered  to  become  sodden  at  any  time,  the 
plants  are  apt  to  give  way  at  the  collar  ;  and  if,  after  being  wet,  they  are  sud- 
denly dried,  and  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  it  does  them  much  harm,  and  particu- 
larly if  they  are  in  bloom,  as  the  flowers  are  then  sure  to  fall  off.  When  { 
want  a  few  plants  more  bushy  than  usual,  and  to  flower  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  I  cut  the  flower  stems  out  in  the  autumn.  The  pots  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  winter ;  as  this  will  prevent  the  plants 
from  damping  off.  I  likewise  make  a  sowing  in  June,  to  have  them  in  bloom 
late  in  the  spring;  always  selecting  the  best-shaped  flowers,  with  good  colour, 
and  fringed,  for  saving  seed  from.  I  generally  impregnate  the  pin-eyed  ones  by 
taking  the  pollen  of  a  superior  ros&>eyed  one  with  a  penknife,  and  putting  it 
upon-*  the  stigma  of  the  other ;  to  impregnate  the  rose-eyed  ones,  I  put  my 
mouth  to  the  flower,  and  gently  draw  my  breath,  and  return  it  into  the  bloom. 
If  I  want  a  fine  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  I  take  a  pair  of  grape  scissors  an4 
thin  the  blooms,  as  well  &s  the  flower  stalks,  altogether. 

The  changeable-flowered  variety,  which  changes  from  a  pure  white  to  a  rosy 
pink,  had  9  flower  stems,  with  58  flowers  in  bloom,  and  71  buds  ;•  making  a 
total  of  129  buds.    Flowers  2  in.  in  diameter ;  leaves  5  in.  each  way.     Plant 
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%  ft.  a^cross,  and  8|  in.  in  height  (I  do  not  let  the  flower  stems  have  more 
than  one  to  two  trusses  of  blooms  on  each),  in  a  24H3ized  pot.   Feb.  28.  1839. 

The  dark-flowered  variety  had  7  flower  stems,  with  43  flowers  in  bloom, 
and  64  buds,  making  a  total  of  107  buds  ;  average  size  of  the  blooms  14  in.  in 
diameter.  Plant  7^  in.  in  height ;  16  leaves  upon  the  plant,  5}  in.  each  way« 
Rose  eye.  Leaves  drooping,  and  verv  much  cut ;  centre  stem  13  flowers  m 
bloom,  and  13  buds,  total  26  buds.  Plant  15  in.  across,  in  a  32-sized  pot. 
Feb.  25.  1839. 

Frithsden  Garderu,  Ashridge,  Great  Berkhamttead,  Jan.  10.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.   On  retaining  the  Tendril  of  the  Grape  Vine,   By  R.  T. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  come  within  my  reach,  on  the  culture  of 
grapes,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  respecting  tne  propriety  of  retaining  or 
takmgofi'the  tendril  or  dasper,  wnich  grows  on  the  bunch,  and  which,  if 
left;  on,  usually  perishes.  I  mean  if  under  glass ;  as,  if  it  is  on  the  open  wsdls, 
it  will  be  frequently  found  to  twist  round  the  nails  or  shoots  of  the  vine, 
and  thus  support  the  bunch ;  but,  owing  to  the  bunches  hanging  down,  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  is  anything  within  the  reach  of  the  tendril  to  which 
it  can  cling,  and  consequently  it  dies.  Whether  there  are  any  cultivators 
who  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  considering  it  essential,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  aa 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  even  this  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  most  people  take  the  tendril  ofi*;  as  some  say  it  draws  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  bunch ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise :  and  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  it  at  this  time,  as  the  forcing  season  is 
coming  on ;  and,  if  hitherto  they  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  they  wiU  (some  of 
them,  at  least)  I  hope,  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  report{accordingly. 

I  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  person  say,  when 
walking  through  the  vinery,  and  seeing  the  tendrib  taken  off"  without  any 
apparent  injury,  that  he  had  been  told  that  if  they  were  taken  ofi*  the  bunches 
would  go  blind.  This  we  are  sure  would  not  be  the  result ;  but  I  would  ask^ 
of  what  use  is  the  tendril,  when  at  so  early  a  stage  it  is  so  common  to  see  it 
wither  away  under  glass,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  out  of  doors,  and  able  to  lay 
hold  of  any  thing,  it  will  remain  with  the  bunch  through  every  stage,  growing 
with  its  growth,  and,  at  last,  ripening  with  it  ?  Not  wishing  the  above  re- 
mark to  be  useless,  I  paid  some  little  attention  to  it  through  the  summer,  by 
placing  some  of  the  bunches  so  that  the  tendrils  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  wires  or  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  twisted  them  once  or  twice  round;  and, 
from  what  I  observed,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  they  should  never 
be  taken  off:  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  believe  it  without  further 
proof,  I  hope  some  one  will  be  induced,  as  well  as  myself,  this  spring,  to  ^ve 
it  a  &ir  trial,  as  it  will  cause  but  little  trouble  and  may  be  useful. 

Middlesex,  Dec.  27.  1839. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry  in  Pots* 
By  James  Seymour,  Gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Brldgewater,  at 
Ashridge. 

I  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  about  the  middle  of  February,  in  a  light 
«andy  soif,  and  place  the  box  upon  a  flat  hot-water  pipe,  in  a  vmery,  where  it 
is  not  too  hot ;  taking  care  to  sow  the  seed  very  thin,  and  to  cover  it  very 
slightly.  The  seed  should  be  saved  the  year  previous  to  sowing.  1  always  save 
my  own  seed,  from  some  of  the  largest  and  earliest  fruit,  as  there  is  much  dif- 
f(^reqce  in  the  shape  and  size  of  this  kind  of  strawberry.     The  soil  I  use  is  a 
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mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  cucumber-soil,  and  white  sand,  well  incorporated 
together.  The  plants  must  be  pricked  out  into  boxes,  and,  when  large  enough, 
potted  into  smaU  pots  well  drained  ;  and  they  must  be  shifted  as  they  may 
require  it,  till  they  are  potted  into  24-  and  16-8ized  pots.  They  will  require 
to  be  smoked  frequently  to  destropr  the  aphides.  They  are  best  grown  under 
glass,  either  in  frames,  or  in  a  vmer^  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and 
light.  In  July  they  will  perhaps  require  to  be  placed  in  a  shady  place  out  in 
the  open  air  ;  the  pots  had  better  be  placed  upon  boards,  slates,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  through ;  and  occasionally  watered 
with  dung-water.  1  always  cut  off  the  runners,  and  likewise  the  flower  stems, 
till  about  August ;  and  I  find  that  the  fruit  is  much  improved  by  thinning  out 
a  portion  of  the  blooms  and  stems ;  and  by  attending  to  this  point  there  may 
be  good  fruit  from  September  to  January.  I  place  in  August  and  Septemb^ 
a  portion  of  the  plants  upon  a  peach-house  shelf,  where  they  have  always 
plentv  of  air  and  sun,  and  are  sheltered  from  heavy  showers  of  rain.  I  keep 
the  plants  upon  shelves  by  the  front  sashes  of  a  fig-house,  for  the  late  crops. 
In  1837,  by  this  method,  I  had  alpine  strawberries  particularly  fine,  and  till 
after  Christmas  $  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  a  great  acquisition 
at  a  dinner  party.  I  gathered  a  very  nice  dish  on  the  Slst  ult.,  and  have  plants 
in  fruit  and  blossom  at  this  time,  10th  January,  1840. 

Alpine  Straivberriet  m  tJie  open  Ground, — The  plants  that  have  been  forced, 
I  have  planted  out  in  the  open  quarter  in  rows  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and  plants  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows,  in  the  spring  ;  the  ground  being  well  dunged  and  dug  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  previous.  At  the  time  of  plimting  I  point  in  a  little  sand ; 
and  I  put  the  balls  entire  from  the  pots  into  a  trench  prepared  for  them.  The 
runners  must  always  be  taken  off;  and  also  the  flower  stems,  till  they  may  be 
wanted  for  fruit.  I  let  a  few  plants  go  to  flower,  and  ripen  fruit,  to  succeed 
the  other  sorts ;  so  that  I  have  had  strawberries  from  the  forced  plants 
(Keen's  seedling,  &c.),  till  thev  came  from  the  south  borders,  quarters,  north 
borders,  then  alpines ;  and,  when  they  were  killed  by  the  frost,  I  then  had 
my  plants  in  pots,  ready  to  succeed  them,  to  this  time.  I  have  saved  some 
seed  from  the  alpines,  which  have  been  crossed  by  the  old  Carolina.  I 
gathered  from  112  ft.  of  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  56  pints  of  strawberries, 
besides  what  were  spoiled  with  rain,  &c.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  put 
straw,  fern,  &c.,  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean ;  and,  if  there  were 
h  thin  board  to  stand  on,  the  ground  would  not  be  trodden  so  solid.  The 
plant  will  require  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather. 
"    FrUhiden  Gardens,  Askridge,  Jan.  10. 1840. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Chicory  as  a  Winter  Salad, 

By  James  Cuthill. 

The  specimen  of  chicory  root  which  I  exhibited  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Rooms  in  December  was  15  in.  long,  and  of  proportionate  thickness } 
and  it  was  allowed  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  very  superior  sort  of  chicory.  The 
doctor,  when  speaking  of  it,  observed  that  in  general  chicory  was  not  liked, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  very  bitter;  the  same  was  stated  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
at  a  lecture  he  gave  at  Kennington  Horns :  but  not  a  single  gardener  knew 
it  in  either  of  the  rooms,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  white  carrot.  Now,  I  grew  chicory  for  four  years  at  Dyrham 
Park,  and  it  was  very  much  liked  by  all  the  family,  and  no  one  prided  himself 
more  on  a  good  salad  than  Captain  Totter;  and,  on  company  days,  the 
empty  salad  bowl  showed  how  much  it  was  liked  by  the  company.  Now,  I 
have  another  proof  that  chicory  is  not  disliked  on  account  of  its  bitterness, 
and  that  is,  my  friend  Mr.  Cockburn  at  Kenwood  has  grown  it  for  some 
years,  and  his  noble  master  very  much  approves  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure  the  per- 
sons who  partake  of  this  salad  at  Kenwood  must  be  very  numerous.    I 
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hope  the  above  proofs  will  induce  gardeners  to  give  the  chicory  a  fair  trial. 


reigners  great  credit,  and  condemn  the  same  article  in  England  ?  No,  no ;  it  is 
the  gardener's  fault.  My  time  of  sowing  chicory  is  about  the  first  of  June, 
either  by  broadcast  or  drills.  When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  1  ft* 
apart,  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds ;  take  the  roots  up  in  November, 
and  lay  them  by  exactly  like  beet  roots.  When  the  endive  is  over,  plant 
your  chicory  in  16-sized  pots,  five  ifi  each  pot.  Cover  the  plants  over  with 
24«sized  pots.  Exclude  all  air,  place  them  in  a  forcing-house  or  frame, 
and  each  pot  will  afford  three  or  four  cuttings.  Experience  will  soon 
teach  how  many  pots  will  be  required.  A  dark  mushroom-house,  where  a 
fire  is  kept,  is  excellent  for  growing  chicory,  without  a  border  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  a  cellar  is  also  a  good  place  for  growing  the  main  supply  for  spring,  but 
It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  a  cellar  for  an  early  crop,  it  being  too  cold.  I  grew 
chicory  in  a  cellar  at  Dyrham  Park,  and  the  produce  Was  immense  in  ^rch 
and  April,  from  two  to  three  hundred  roots.  I  have  saved  the  true  sorts  of 
chicory,  and  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  seed  for  1841. 
Love  Walk,  Denmark  HiU^  CamberweU^Jan,  1840.. 


Art.  XL     On  the  Culture  of  Seymour*s  Superb  White  Celery. 

By  James  Seymour. 

This  celery,  raised  by  my  father  in  1830,  is  noticed  in  the  Oardenet^s  Ma^ 
gasane  for  1839,  p.  96.,  where  the  dimensions  and  weight  to  which  it  has  been 

f-own  are  mentioned.  I  sow  the  seed  for  the  first  crop  in  the  first  week  in- 
ebruary,  in  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  loam ;  the  top  soil  being  finely  sifted.  . 
I  place  them  on  a  flue  in  a  pine-pit,  taking  care  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
dry.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  I  remove  the  boxes  to  a  vinery.  When  the 
plants  are  in  rough  leaf,  I  have  them  pricked  into  a  frame,  placed  on  a  slight 
Dot-bed.  As  soon  as  they  are  5  or  6  inches  high,  and  sufficiently  hardened, 
I  finally  plant  them  out  in  the  trenches,  9  in.  apart,  in  a  mixture  of  fresh 
loam,  rotten  dung,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sheep-dung.  The  second  crop  I 
sow  the  first  week  in  March,  and  treat  them  in  a.  similar  manner. 

I  have  my  trenches  made  2  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep,  and  8  ft.  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  They  are  thrown  out  in  the  autumn  for  my  first  crop ;  and  I  then 
occupy  the  ridges  with  hand-glass  cauliflowers  for  mv  main  crop.  1  have  the 
trenches  thrown  out  about  Christmas,  and  occupy  the  ridges  with  early  peas, 
from  which  I  have  had  the  finest  crops  I  ever  saw.  The  trenches!  have 
made  a»  near  a  water  tank  as  possible,  that  they  may  receive  an  abundant 
supply  during  summer,  for  without  this  fine  celery  cannot  be  grown. 

I  dug  up  two  heads  of  Seymour's  superb  white  celery  on  September. 
12.  1839,  which  weighed,  when  dressed  for  table,  4^  lb.  Two  heads,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  4|  lb.,  ready  dressed.  By  superior  cultivation  it  has  been 
grown  much  finer  than  I  have  grown  it.  Mr.  J.  Kingston,  mentioned  in  your 
vol.  for  1839,  p.  96.,  has  grown  it,  averaging  the  weight  of  each  head,  and 
taking  two  rows  of  24  yds.  in  length  each  row,  from  9  lb.  to  10  lb.  after  the 
soil  and  outside  leaves  have  been  taken  ofi*.  Mr.  G.  Seymour  (a  cousin  of 
mine)  has  grown  it  rather  larger,  the  plants  in  both  cases  being  received  direct 
fit>m  my  father. 

One  great  advantage  of  growing  this  celery  is,  that  it  is  never  hollow  in  the 
leaf-^talk,  and  is  less  liable  to  run  than  any  other  I  have  heard  of.  Last  year, 
out  of  two  rows,  each  30  yds.  long,  planted  from  the  first  sowing,  I  had  but 
three  plants  run.  The  red  sort  does  not  stand  so  well  as  the  white  for  an 
early  crop,  but  much  better  for  a  late  one ;  it  being  more  hardy  and  equally 
fine  in  flavour. 
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This  sort  has  been  grown  by  oor  fiunily  fi>r  nine  or  ten  years,  and  by  a 
few  friends  who  have  received  plants  from  us  in  the  spring,  not  having  seed  for 
distribution.  It  is  rather  shy  in  producing  seed ;  I  believe  my  father  has 
not  been  able  to  save  any  for  several  years,  which  is  one  reason  the  sort  is  so 
little  known,  and  so  sparingly  given  to  the  public,  and  until  last  year  it  was  not 
to  be  had  of  any  seeasman.  Messrs.  Brown,  at  Egjrptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  had 
a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  red  sort;  and  Mr.  J.  Lane,  nurseryman  and  seeds- 
man of  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  informs  me,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  save  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  white  sort,  by  phmting  a  few  plants  given 
to  him  by  me  on  a  south  border,  and  he  intends  sending  it  out  thb  spring 
at  2i.  6d.  per  packet. 

I  hope  my  brother  gardeners  will  endeavour  to  procure  this  sort  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  save  seed  from  it,  so  that  it  may  soon  get  into  the  hands  of  all 
seedsmen. 

KUchen^Garden,  Aihridge,  Dec.  1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningf  Aerictdittrey  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc.f  lately  published,  xoitn  some  Account  tf 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

The  Theory  of  Horticulture ;  or^  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Ope-- 
rations  of  Cfardemng  upon  Phynolo^cat  Ptinck>let,  "By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D. 
F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo,  pp.  387,  numerous  woodcuts.    liondon,,  1840. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  this 
work,  which  will  henceforth  be  considered  essential  to  the  library  of  every 
gardener,  young  and  old.  It  combines  the  essence  of  all  that  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Knight  on  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  much  that  has  appeared  in 
other  works,  foreign  and  domestic,  together  with  the  author's  experience,, 
observation,  and  reasoning.  This  book.  Dr.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany^ 
Kollar's  Insects,  and  the  Second  Part,  containing  the  Natural  Arrangement,, 
of  dur  Hortus  Britannicus,  form  a  garden  library  that  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  essence  of  every  other  book  that  a  gardener  can  want. 

A  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners^  Foresters,  and  Farmers.  By 
.  Vincent  Kollar,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at 
.  Vienna,  and  Member  of  many  learned  Societies.  Translated  from  the 
,  German,  and  illustrated  with  engravings,  by  J.  and  M.  Loudon.  With 
Notes  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
.  logical  Society.     Small  8vo,  pp.  377,  numerous  woodcuts.    London^  1840. 

We  have  announced  this  work  as  forthcoming  in  our  preceding  volume,  and 
also  stroi^ly  recommended  it  there,  having  perused  great  part  of  it  in  manu- 
script. Ttie  treatise  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  itself  from  the  many  original 
observations  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  whatever  ;  and  this  value  is  greatly  increased  to  the  English  reader  by 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Westwood ;  and  to  the  practical  gardener,  forester,  and 
farmer,  by  the  numerous  and  beautiful  wood-engravings.  The  value  of  the 
word  to  practical  men  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  summary  of  its  con« 

tents:  — 

Introduction.  On  the  advantages  of  studying  entomolo^  by  the  gar- 
dener, agriculturist,  and  forester,  and  on  the  method  of  doing  so.  Sketch 
of  insects,  and  their  classification,  transformations,  food,  distribution  and 
habitat,  uses,  means  of  defence  against.  —  Section  I.  Subsect.  1.  Insects 
which  do  not  live  on  the  body,  but  are  troublesome  from  their  attacks  on 
man,  .containing  13  articles.  2.  Insects  which  live  on  domestic  ammals, 
containing  9  articles.     3.  Insects,   not    parasitical,  but  which  'sometimes^ 
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tittack  dooiestic  animals,  containing  one  article  on  the  Hungarian  gnat.  4. 
Insects  which  ii\jure  bees,  containing  6  articles.  —  Section  11.  Insects  which 
injure  grain  in  a  growing  state,  and  in  the  granary;  and  which  are  iiyurious  to 
meadows,  fodder  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables.  Subsect.  1.  Insects  which 
injure  grain,  containing  11  articles.  2.  Insects  iigurious  to  meadows,  contain- 
ing 4  articles.  3.  Insects  injurious  to  culinary  vegetables,  containing  20 
articles.  —  Section  III.  Insects  which  ii:\|ure  the  vine,  green-house,  and  hot- 
house plants,  orchards,  and  woods.  Subsect.  1.  Insects  which  injure  the 
vine,  containing  6  articles.  2.  Insects  which  particularly  ii\jure  green-house 
and  hot-house  plants,  containing  11  articles.  3.  Insects  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  containing  37  articles.  4.  Insects  which  are  destructive  to  woods  and 
forests.  A.  Insects  destructive  to  deciduous  trees,  containing  4  articles.  B, 
Insects  destructive  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  containing  20  articles. 

If  we  were  asked  what  book  we  would  recommend  to  a  young  gardener  to 
study  entomology  as  a  science,  we  should  recommend  the  elementary  works  of 
Mr.  Westwood  and  Mr.  Ingpen ;  but,  if  the  question  were  how  to  get  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  insects,  and  the  mode  of  defeating  their  attacks,  without 
much  study  of  technicalities,  we  should  unquestionably  recommend  Kollar, 
as  by  far  the  best  book  for  the  practical  gardener,  forester,  and  fanner,  hitherto 
published  in  the  English  language.  This  work,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  qf 
HarHcuUuref  are  two  of  the  best  gardening  books  that  have  been  published 
for  several  years. 

Annual  Flower  Seeds  sold  by  E.  Sang  and  Sons,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 
Square  12mo,  pp.  14.     Kirkcaldy,  1840. 

FrvH  Trees  grown  bv  E.  Sang  and  Sons,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen.    Square 
12mo4  PP*  ld«     Kirkcaldy,  1839. 

Seeds  and  Implements  sold  by  E.  Sang  and  Sons,   Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
pp.  35.     Kirkcaldy,  1840. 

A  List  of  Geraniums  cultivated  and  sold  by  E.  Sang  and  Sons.    4to.    Kirk- 
caldy, 1840. 

We  received  the  above  little  books  under  a  cover,  open  at  both  ends  like 
those  put  on  newspapers,  with  the  words  "  Paid  —  under  2  oz."  at  the  top 
of  the  cover,  and  the  words  **  E.  Sang  and  Sons'  Catalogues  for  1840/ 
printed  at  the  bottom.  The  package  was  pre-paid  4</.  We  mention  this  as  a 
Jiint  to  other  nurserymen. 

The  Catalogue  of  Annuals  is  got  up  with  |reat  taste.  There  is  a  table  of 
packets  from  No.  1.  to  No.  8.,  varying  in  pnce  from  6d,  to  I6s,;  the  first 
containing  four  "  of  the  prettiest  sorts,^'  and  the  last.  No.  8.,  containing  one 
hundred  **  of  the  prettiest  sorts,"  which,  at  16#.,  is  less  than  2d.  a  sort.  The 
names  of  the  100  are  given,  and  afterwards  229  sorts  of  annuals  are  shortly 
described.  We  have  no  doubt  that  half  a  dozen  seeds  of  the  whole  of  these 
"^29  sorts  might  be  obtained  for  2/.  and  that  they  would  not  weigh  more  than 
a  prepaid  fourpenny  letter.  So  great  a  number  of  sorts  would  make  a  magni- 
ficent display  in  a  flower-garden,  without  the  aid  of  either  perennials  or  bulbs ; 
and  the  beauty  of  annuuls  is,  that  they  will  grow  and  flower  in  all  climates 
from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone. 

The  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue,  by  means  of  abbreviations,  and  a  column  of 
remarks,  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  the  selection  of  fruits  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  Scotland. 

The  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Implements  contmns  a  Kitchen-garden  Kalendar, 
arranged  on  one  side  of  a  folding  leaf  about  the  size  of  an  octavo  page,  which 
is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness  and  condensation.  The  Catalogue  of  Im- 
plements is  the  most  complete  one  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  about 
150  articles,  with  their  prices  varying  from  Sd,,  the  price  of  a  common  dibble, 
to  22s,  that  of  a  brass  syringe.  Messrs.  Sang's  example,  we  trust,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  nurserymen,  and  prove  beneficial  to  all. 
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J^opendix  to  the  First  Twenty-three  Volumes  of  Edfvardt*s  Botamcal  Beguter  ; 
contitting  of  a  complete  Alphabetical  and  Systematical  Index  of  Names,  Syno' 
nymes,  and  Matter,  adjusted  to  the  present  State  of  Systematical  Botany; 
together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Swan  River  Colony.  WUh 
nine  coloured  Pkdes,  containing  eighteen  coloured  Figures  of  Plants,  and  with 
four  Woodcuts.  By  John  Lindlev,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  &c.&c.  8vo,  pp.58.  London, 
1839. 

This  woric  is  most  interesting  on  account  of  its  letterpress,  and  the  very 
beautiful  coloured  plates  by  which  it  is  illustrated ;  and,  as  containing  an  Index 
to  the  whole  of  the  Botanical  Register,  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  possessors  of  that  work,  and  indeed  to  botanists  generally.  We  have 
only  therefore  to  repeat  the  strong  recommendations  which  we  gave  of  it  in 
our  preceding  volume. 

w<  Flora  of  North  America  ;  containing  abridged  Descriptions  of  all  the  knovni  f»- 
digenous  and  naturalised  Plants  growing  north  of  Mexico  ;  arranged  according 
to  the  Natural  System,  By  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
8vo,pp.360.     New  York,  1838. 

This  work  is  to  consist  of  three  closely  printed  8vo  volumes  of  about  550 
pages  each.  The  first  volume  will  comprise  tne  exogenous  polypetalous  plants, 
and  of  it  two  parts  have  ab*eady  appeared.  Judging  from  these  parts,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  authors,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  woril^ 
wnl  be  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  scientific  and  practical  botany  in  Ame- 
rica. In  the  two  parts  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  observe  a  disposition  to 
simplify  and  combine,  rather  than  to  multiply  species  and  varieties.  The  re- 
ductions which  have  taken  place  in  the  genera  Htis,  Ampel6psis,  and  espe- 
cially Mhdsy  are  in  our  opinion  extremely  judicious.  Those  in  Htis,  we  think, 
might  even  have  been  carried  farther.  After  this  Flora  is  completed,  the  next 
^nd  step  of  the  Americans  will  be  to  collect  all  the  plants  of  their  country 
into  one  garden,  and  there  cultivate  and  study  them ;  but  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  done  soon  in  a  new  country,  when  it  has  not  yet  been  done  in 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  botanists  of  every  country  will  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  Flora  of  North  America  with  satisfaction,  and  anxiously  desire 
its  completion. 

Otia  Hispanica,  seu  Delectus  Plantarum  rariorum  aut  nondum  rite  notarum 
per  Hispanias  sponte  nascentium,  Auctore  Philippo  Barker  Webb.  Par- 
tus I.  **  A  Selection  of  the  rarer  or  imperfectly  known  Plants  indigenous 
to  Spain.  By  Philip  Barker  Webb."  1839.  Fol.  pp.  8 ;  five  folio  plates, 
besides  an  ornamental  title.    Paris,  Brockhouse ;  London,  Coxhead. 

The  plates  are  of  JETdlcus  cs&spitosus  Boiss,,  AriemUia  granatensis  Boiss,, 
C^tisus  tribracteolatus  Webb,  Adenocdrpus  Boissien  Webb,  and  Salsdla  g&- 
nistoides  Pair.  A  page  of  letterpress  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  each 
species ;  and,  in  p.  6, 7, 8.,  there  is  a  revisiop  of  the  Chenopodiacese  of  Spain. 
Adenocarpus  Boissieri  being  found  between  4000  ft.  and  5000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  along  with  i^cea  Pinsapo,  will,  in  all  probabDity,  prove  as 
hardy  as  that  species  in  British  gardens. 

Bctyldon^s  Art  of  valuing  Rents  and  Tallages,  and  the  Tenants  Right  on  entering 
and  quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of  Valuations,  and  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted 
to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land' Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants. 
Fifth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  By  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

Bayldon's  Rents  and  Tillages  have  been  many  years  before  the  public,  and  the 
work  may  now  be  said  to  be  rewritten  by  one  of  the  best  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  country.    Mr  Donaldson  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  has 
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had  the  management  of  large  farms,  and  extensive  estates,  such  as  those  of 
Loudon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  and  Donnington  Park  in  Leicestershire,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  The  excellent  forms  for  account-books  which  he  has 
given  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  so  superior  to  those  generally  published, 
that  we  consider  them  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

ElernenU  of  Agricultural  Chemittrtf  ;  m  a  Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  between  1802  and  1812.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Bart.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

.   The  sixth  edition.    8vo.     London,  1839. 

A  standard  work,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Dr.  Davy,  th^ 
author's  brother.  Any  recommendation  of  this  volume  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary. We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  will  render  it 
purchasable  by  those  who  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  procure  it. 

The  Supth  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  ComwaU  Polytechnic  Society,  1838. 
8vo,  pp.  204,  seven  plates.     Falmouth. 

Though  this  volume  contains  articles  chiefly  interesting  to  the  engineer,  yet 
there  are  some  which  concern  the  gardener  and  the  farmer.  Among  these  is 
Polkinhorn's  machine  for  cleansing  corn.  This  machine  consists  of  two  parts : 
first,  a  vertical  axis,  carrying  a  stone  which  revolves  in  a  wire  sieve,  and  has 
an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  corn  to  pass  through ;  and,  secondly,  a  simi* 
lar  axis,  carr3dng  a  very  thickly  haired  brush.  The  corn  is  conducted  to  the 
rubbing-stone  by  a  sloping  screen,  kept  in  motion ;  which,  in  its  passage,  se*^ 
parates  the  larger  particles  of  dirt  from  the  com.  The  com  is  then  mbbed 
m  its  passage  under  and  round  the  stone ;  after  which  it  is  rubbed  in  the  brush 
sieve,  and  passed  through  it,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  cleansed  from  smut 
and  other  impurities.  An  easy  means  of  recording  the  state  of  the  weather  is 
given  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Sop  with,  which  is  very  ingenious ; 
and  Bain's  Duplicator,  a  simple  and  correct  apparatus  for  copying  plans,  maps 
drawings,  &c.,  is  described. 

Gatherings  from  Gr  ave- Yards,  particularly  those  of  London  ;  with  a  concise  His- 
tory of  the  Modes  of  Interment  among  different  Nations,  from  the  earliest 
Periods  ;  and  a  Detail  of  dangerous  and  fatal  Results  produced  by  the  unwise 
and  revolting  Custom  of  inhuming  the  Dead  in  the  midst  of  the  Living,  By 
6.  A.  Walker,  Surgeon.    8vo.    London,  1840. 

This  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  interest ;  detsuling  facts,  incredible,  if  they 
were  not  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  our  present 
and  past  mode  of  burying  the  dead  has  been  a  vast  and  constantly  operating 
cause  of  disease  and  death  for  centuries ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  work 
without  agreeing  with  him..  His  book,  indeed,  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
clergyman  ;  and,  as  gardeners  are  frequently  called  on  to  lend  their  assistance 
in  laying  out  cemeteries,  they  also  ought  to  peruse  it.  We  certainly  think 
that  it  will  have  some  influence  on  the  government ;  and  we  most  ardently 
desire  that  it  may,  without  loss  of  time,  be  the  means  of  doing  away  alto- 
gether the  practice  of  having  burial  grounds  in  towns  or  cities,  and  that  of 
burying  in  churches,  either  in  town  or  country.  We  conclude  with  a  short 
extract,  and  our  warmest  commendations :  -— 

**  The  customs  of  different  nations  respecting  interment  show  that  in  every 
country  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  proximity  of  the  dead  to  the  living. 
Experience  justified  the  apprehension  ;  and  the  French  government  stands 
preeminent  in  its  arrangements  to  secure  the  health  and,  consequently,  the 
happiness  of  its  members.  The  dead  interred  within  their  cities  have  been 
removed  ;  public  cemeteries  have  been  established  at  a  distance  from  towns ; 
sanatory  laws  have  been  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  few  other  states,  have  followed  the  example  j  but  England  yet 
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retaini  within  the  bosom  of  her  oopulation  the  germs,  the  nuclei,  of  diseases  i 
the  food,  if  not  the  principles,  ot  malignant  epidemics.  To  what  cause  is  this 
supineness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  be  attributed," 
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Thb  Penny  Pottf  at  a  Gardening  Afeantre, —  We  cannot  sufficiently  express 
our  gratitude  to  Bir.  EKll  for  having  devised  this  measure,  and  to  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Baring,  for  having  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion in  such  a  prompt,  straight-forward,  and  efficient  manner.  What  we 
especially  admire  in  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution  is,  that  no  exclusive 
privileges  have  been  reserved  K)r  any  class,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
meanest  subject.  The  humblest  journeyman  gardener  may  now  send  a  letter 
as  cheaply  as  the  peer  or  M.  P.  his  master.  But  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  sj^stem  of  posta^  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  cheapness  of 
letters.  By  introducing  tne  pnnciple  of  charging  by  weight,  money  ma^  be 
sent  to  any  amount,  and  in  any  intermediate  sum  between  a  fourpenny-piece 
and  a  five  pound  note.  A  journeyman  gardener  in  London  may  enclose  a  half- 
crown  to  his  parent  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Ireland  for  2d.,  and  five  or  six 
packets  of  seeds  may  be  sent  any  where  for  Id.  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
seeds,  if  a  little  trouble  were  taken  by  the  sender,  several  hundreds  of 
sorts  might  be  sent  to  anv  distance  within  the  British  Islands  for  a  penny, 
thus :  —  Take  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  with  a  rule  and  pencil  divide  the 
second  page  into  squares  of  half  an  inch  each,  leaving  a  margin  all  round 
the  page  of  half  an  inch.  This  will  give  238  squares  for  as  many  different 
kinds  of  seeds.  On  the  first  page,  at  the  back  of  each  square,  write  a  number ; 
and  on  the  fourth  page  write  a  list  of  the  numbers,  and  the  kinds  of  seeds  to 
be  placed  on  each  square.  Then,  having  the  seeds  ready,  and  also  some 
paste  or  gum  water,  put  a  coating  of  paste  or  gum  over  one  row  of  squares, 
and  place  a  few  seeds  of  the  kinds  corresponding  to  the  numbers  and  list  on 
each  square,  gently  pressing  them  down  so  that  they  may  stick  in  the  paste 
or  gum.  Having  covered  fdl  the  squares  in  this  manner,  paste  or  gum  the 
margin  which  was  left  all  round,  and  also  paste  or  gum  the  opposite  or  third 
page.  Then  gently  press  the  two  pages  together,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  seeds 
m  their  places;  and  fold  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope.  If  the 
sender  is  accustomed  to  write  a  small  hand,  tne  names  might  be  written  on 
the  squares  instead  of  the  numbers,  and  a  list  and  envelope  rendered  unne- 
cessary. The  posta^  of  a  letter,  so  charged,  if  prepaid,  will  not  exceed  a 
pennv.  We  have  tned  it  to  the  extent  of  seventy-three  kinds  of  annuals, 
whicn  we  happened  to  have  by  us,  and  which  we  sent  on  January  11th  to  our 
correspondent  Dr.  Edmonston  at  Barasound,  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  When 
the  letter  arrives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  pages,  and  pick  out  the 
seeds.  Tallies  with  numbers  or  names  being  prepared,  each  square  may  be 
clipped  ofi*  by  itself  and  sown,  paper,  seeds,  and  paste  together ;  the  moisture 
of  the  soil  will  soon  release  the  seeds,  and  tne  gum  or  paste  will  serve  as 
nourishment  to  them. 

Scions  and  cuttings  may  be  sent  in  letters,  being  previously  painted  over 
with  a  wash  of  paste  mixed  with  loam,  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  and  even 
roots  and  young  plants,  not  even  excepting  dahlia  roots  or  sets  of  choice 
sorts  of  potatoes.  Dried  specimens  may  also  be  sent  from  one  botanist  to 
anoUier  to  a  great  extent,  even  for  Id.y  the  dimensions  of  the  letter  containing 
them  not  being  larger  than  that  of  an  octavo  page.  To  nurserymen  and 
florists  the  new  sj^stem  will  be  of  immense  advantage,  by  enabling  them  to  send 
their  catalogues  m  every  direction ;  while  collectors  of  plants  receiving  such  ca- 
talogues, when  they  see  a  kind  mentioned  in  them  of  which  they  are  doubtfiil. 
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may  write  for  a  specimen,  or  for  a  scion,  or  for  seeds.  Another  great  ad* 
vantage  of  the  system  is,  that  by  means  of  the  adhesive  stamp  the  sender  of 
a  letter  may  not  only  pay  it,  but  enclose  a  stamp  in  order  to  pay  the  answer, 
and  thus  make  sure  of  it.  For  example,  A  sees  a  particular  variety  of  turnip 
seed  advertised  by  B,  a  seedsman  in  Aberdeen  ;  he  encloses  a  shilling  and  a 
fourpenny  stamp,  and  begs  to  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  the  seed  of  this 
turnip  by  return  of  post.  In  short,* the  sources  of  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  penny  post  as  a  gardening  measure  are  too  numeroua  to  describe,  even 
limiting  our  views  to  Britain ;  but,  when  we  consider  that  other  civilised  coun- 
tries speedily  imitate  all  our  leading  measures,  the  benefits  which  will  arise 
fi*om  the  penny  post  may  be  said  to  be  universal.  —  Cond, 

Caithness  Flagstone,  —  This  promises  to  be  the  best  flagstone  for  paths  in 
hot-houses,  where  stone  is  used  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  walks  of  kitchen 
or  flower  gardens.  Its  advantage  over  every  other  kind  of  stone  at  present 
used  for  foot  pavements  is,  that  it  does  not  absorb  moisture  either  from  the 
ground  beneath,  or  from  the  atmosphere  above ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
dust  or  dirt  never  adheres  to  it,  and  therefore  any  footway  in  the  open  air  so 
paved  can  never  get  into  that  disagreeable  condition  called  greasy.  The  Ar- 
broath pavement  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  below,  but  it  wears  faster 
than  the  Yorkshire  pavement.  The  Caithness  pavement  has  one  quality 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  rather  against  it ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  cut 
with  a  chisel,  but  is  sawn  on  the  joints  or  lines  of  separation  between  the 
laminae.  There  is  a  machine  at  the  quarry  in  Caithness  which  both  saws 
and  polishes.  The  kitchen  and  passages  of  the  house  of  Sir  John  Robison 
of  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  which  is  a  model  for  every  thing  relating 
to  arrangement  and  comfort,  are  paved  with  the  Caithness  stone,  and  in  the 
lobby  it  forms  a  beautiful  mosaic  work  with  marble.  An  account  of  this  house 
will  be  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture, 
which  will  appear  in  April  next.  The  Caithness  stone  may  be  ordered  from 
John  Milne,  Esq.,  Architect,  45.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  specimens  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  our  garden.  —  Cond,    - 

Radiation  from  Trees.  •—  As  a  proof  of  the  cold  produced  in  solid  sub- 
stances by  radiation  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  Dr.  Guerin  has  ascertained,  as  had 
been  previously  done  by  Wells,  that  the  temperature  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  air.  On  January  24.  1827,  at  seven  a.  m.,  the 
air  being  1 1°  3^  cent.,  the  snow  adhering  to  the  branches  of  a  cypress  and  other 
plants  and  shrubs  was  14^  5'  and  15%  that  is  to  say,  3°  &'  lower  than  the  lur. 
{JamesorCs  EiHn,  Jotirn.,  Oct.,  1830,  p.  376.) 

Calcareous  Concretions  on  the  Bottoms  of  Steam  Boilers,  S^c.  —  A  simple  and 
very  efficacious  method  is  now  known  of  preventing  the  incrustations  in  ques- 
tion ;  it  is,  to  add  from  26  lb.  to  33  lb.  of  potatoes  to  the  water  in  a  boiler  wnich 
consumes  firom  55  lb.  to  66  lb.  of  coals  per  hour.  The  boiler  may  then  be 
employed  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  without  being  cleaned,  and  without  any 
fear  of  a  calcareous  deposit.  After  this  time  the  mud  must  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  again  be  added.  It  appears  that  the  fecula, 
by  dissolving  in  the  water,  renders  this  sufficiently  viscous  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  Flour  would  produce  the  same  effect,  and 
much  less  of  it  would  be  required.  A  few  days  after  the  steam  boiler  designed 
to  beat  the  Exchange  in  Paris  was  brought  into  use,  it  was  perceived  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  fire  was  extinguished;  and  it  was  found, 
upon  emptying  the  boiler,  that  the  metal  was  burnt  in  a  place  where  a  rag 
(ehifibn)  had  been  deposited,  which  had  been  forgotten  when  the  apparatus 
was  set  up.  (^Foreign  QuaHerly  Review,  April,  1829,  p.  317.) 

NurserymerCs  Catalogues,  —  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lymburn,  president  of 
the  ELilmarnock  Horticultural  Society,  that  Messrs.  Allan,  Foulds,  and  Son, 
Nurserymen,  Kilmarnock,  have  regulated  their  nomenclature  in  conformity 
with  that  of  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  {R,  L,  Dec,  18.  1839.)  The  same 
has  been  done  with  an  extensive  collection  of  Cratae^gus  in  the  Taunton 

1840.    Feb.  h 
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Hunery,  by  Mr.  John  Young ;  and  by  Alexander  Pope  and  Sons  of  the  Hands- 
worth  Kursery,  Birminghani.  —  Cond. 

The  Rohan  Potato.  —  A  specimen  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Mease,  from 
Philadelphia,  who  states  that  Mr.  Buel  of  Albany  had  525  lbs.  (9  bushels  by 
measure),  from  12  lb.  planted.  The  tubers  were  divided  into  sets  of  two 
eyes  each,  and  the  sets  j>ianted  in  hills  4  ft.  apart  every  way.  59  lb.,  planted 
by  the  editor  of  the  Nepj  England  Farmer,  prodpced  790  lb.  Various  other 
instances  of  the  productiveness  of  the  Rohan  potato  are  given  by  Dr.  Mease, 
but,  as  the  variety  is  already  well  known  in  Europe,  we  forbear  quoting  them. 
For  feeding  cattle  the  variety  promises  much  from  the  bulk  produced ;  but  it  is 
unfit  for  the  table,  and  it  appears  doubtful  to  us,  whether  more  nutritive  matter 
per  acre  may  not  be  obtained  fron^  several  varieties  the  produce  of  which  is 
not  nearly  so  bulky.  We  can  send  a  few  sets  of  this  American  Rohan  po^ 
tato  to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  postage. — Cond, 
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MoNZA,  December  28.  1839. — Being  apprehensive  that  the  grafts  of  the 
Populus  fastigiata  fem^,  which  I  forwarded  last  year  to  Mr.  Bentham,  had  not 
arnved  safely,  I  sent  two  months  ago  a  packet  of  them  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
thinking  that  he  was  soon  to  go  to  London  ;  but  he  now  writes  to  me  from 
France  that  he  does  not  intend  goin^  to  London  at  all,  but  will  return  to 
Monza.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  grafts,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
Baron  Zanoli's  garden ;  and,  knowing  how  much  you  are  interested  in  any 
horticultural  notices  of  my  country,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  gratifying  your 
wishes,  in  sending  a  copy  of  it  by  post.  This  will  be  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  another  notice  of  the  exotic  plants  which  grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  two 
islands  of  Borromeo  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,to  which  I  shall  add  the  representa- 
tion of  an  Allingia  exc61sa  [Araucllria  exceisa],  which  thrives  in  that  delightful 
climate. 

The  garden  of  Baron  Zanoli  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Sesto  St.  ^ 
Giovanni,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Monza.    It  is  of  small  extent,  but 
well  laid  out,  and  rich  in  fine  plants,  such  as  Laurus  caroliniana,  Comp- 
tonia  asplenifolia,  «/uniperus  1/cia,  Cupr^ssus  Tournefortii,   Tkxus  sibfrica, 
T.  macrophyila,  T.  Tieriifolia.     There  are  tufts  of  Andromeda,  among  which 
are  A.  arb6rea,  A.  calyclna,  A.  speciosa,  A.  acuminata,  A.  racemosa,  A.  flori- 
b6nda,  &c.,   azaleas,  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  Pedonia   Moutan,  P.Moutan 
j^apaveracea,  P.  Moutan  r6sea,  &c.,  which  adorn  it  greatly  with  their  superb  - 
flowers ;  and,  as  the  proprietor  cultivates  the  science  with  great  ability,  he  • 
arranges  the  whole  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  create  a  magical  effect. 
Among  the  pines,  in  which  the  baron  greatly  delights,  and  to  complete  the 
collection  of  which  he  spares  neither  money  nor  pains,  there  are  some  species 
which,  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  fruit,  perfectly  enchant  me.    Your 
admirable  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Briiannicum  served  him  as  a  guide,  and  by 
the  help  of  this  work  he  has  compiled  so  ingenious  a  catalogue,  that,  by 
referring  to  it,  he  can  tell  in  an  instant  the  species  which  he  possesses,  and 
those  which  are  ^ill  wanting  to   complete   his .  collection.      He  intends, 
when  his  pines  have  attained  considerable  age  and  strength,  to  have  portraits 
of  them  made,  and  to  publish  the  figures,  with  an  accompanying  description 
of  them.     May  his  love  for  arboriculture  serve  as  an  incentive  to  my  rich 
compatriots  I     Here  follows  the  list  of  the  species  which  he  possesses :  —        > 
Pinus  sylvestris,   P.  s.  horizontalis,  P.  s.  uncinata,  P.  s.  rig^nsis,  P.  s.  ge- 
nevensis,  P.  s.  genevensis  brevifolia,  P.  s.  scaridsa,  P.  s.  intermedia,  P.  puroi- 
lio,  P.  p.  Fischeri,  P.  p.  MughuSy  P.  Bankswna,  P.  inops,  P.  mltis,  P.  pungens, 
P.  Laricio,  P.  L.  corsicana,  P.  L.  caramanica,  P.  L.  calabrica,  P.  L.  austri- 
aca,  P.  L.pyrenaica,  P.  L.  altissima,  P.  L.  taurica,  6  ft.  high,  P.  L.  Pallastfljia, 
3  ft.  high,   P.  L.  resin6sa,     P.  Pinaster,     P.  P.  maritima  minor,   P.  P.  ma- 
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ritima  major,  P.  P.  nepalensis,  2fV.  high,  P.  P.  Massontajta,  3  ft.  high, 
P.  Pinea,  P,  halepensis,  P.  brdtia,  P.  nootkatensis,  2  ft.  high,  P.  montt  na, 
P.  uralensis,  1}  ft.  high,  P.  romana,  6  ft.  high,  P.  echinata,  P.  monteriensis  [?], 
6  ft.  hi^,  P.  embrunensis  [?  J,  4  ft.high,  P.  rdcem6sa,  P.  7\eMa,  P.  rigida,P.  Sa- 
biniofttf  m^or,  4  ft.  high,  P.  S.  minor,  2  ft.  high,  P.  8.  var.  1 J  ft.  high,  P.  Co61- 
teri,  3  ft»  nigh,  P.  longifofia,  4  ft.  high,  P.  Oerard<a;ui,  2  ft.  high,  P.  australi9> 
P.  exc^lsa,  2  ft.  high,  P.  canariensis,  P.  sin^isv  12ft.  high,  P.  insignis, 
2  ft.  high,  P.  LlaveflW,  IJ  ft.  high,  P.  Michafix/f,  4  ft.  high,  P.  Cembra, 
P.  iStrdbus,  P.  iS^.  compressa,  1)  ft.  high,  P.  iS^.  el^ta,  2  ft.  high,  P.  5^.  exc^l^a, 
2  ft.  high,  P,S,  Lamberttana,  l^ft.  high,  P.  S,  montfcola,  IJft.  high,  il^bies 
excelsa,  ^.  e.  p^ndula.  A,  e.  Clanbrasittami,  ^.  &Iba,,  A,  &,  n^na,  i4.  nigra,  A.  n. 
rubra,  ^.  n.  cserulea,  A.  SmithtaTta,  2  ft.  high,  A.  orientalis,  2  ft.  high,  A»  Dou- 
fflasti,  2  ft.  high,  A.  Menziestt,  2  ft.  high,  A.  canadensis,  A.  monoca61on  [?1, 2J  ft. 
high,  Picea  pectin^ta,  P.  cinerea,  P;  Pichta,  2  ft.  high,  P;  bals^mea,  P.  Fraseri, 
P.  n6bilis,  Uft.  lugh,  P.  Webbi^nfl,  5  ft.  high,  P^  Pwwfrou;,  3  ft^  high,  P.  reli- 
giose, 2  ft.  high,  P:  Novae  HolliandiaB,  2  ft.  high,  P:  F6rsteri,  2  ft.  high,  P. 
Hudsoniaifff,  3  ft.  high.  Zrarix  europsH^  L,  e.  p^ndula,  L,  e.  fl.  rubro,  X. 
e.  fl.  albo,  Z'.e.  sibirica,  L.  e.  dahurica,  2.  ft.  high,  L^  americana,.  I2ft.  high, 
Xr.  a.  p^dula,  2  ft.  high.  6'edrus  Lib^ni,  C.  Deodnroj  4  ft.  high.  Araucaria  bra- 
siliana,  A.  excelsa  (Altingia  exc^sa),  A.  Cunninghamia.  Cunninghamin  si- 
nensis. I  have  given  the  height  of  those  only  which  I  consider  the  most  rare^ 
The  Marquis  Cosmo  Ridolfi  of  Florence  continues  to  obtain  abundant 
produce  from  the  batata  (Cbnv61vulus  Batatas,  vel  Ipomoe  ^a  Batatas),  so  much 
so,  that  this  year  he  has  sold  some  hundred  pounds  weight  of  them.  He  has 
besides  found  that  this  climber  is  very  useful  as  fodder,  as  its  numerous 
branches^  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  furnish  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent food,  best  adapted  for  cows,  as  it  considerably  augments  the  quantity 
of  milk,  at  tite  same  time  rendering  it  of  better  quality.  —  Giuseppe  Manetti, 

'  RUSSIA. 

RigOy  Dec,  15.  1839. — With  regard  to  what  is:  new  in  horticulture  and 
botany^  you  are  too  well  informed  of  all  that  is  interesting  on  these  subjects, 
for  me  to  furnish  you  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  However,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  shrub  which  we  received  from  the  Caucasus  a  year  ago.  It  is  a 
Ribesy  which  an  officer,  a  friend  of  ours,  sent  us;  and  he  says  the  fruit  is  black, 
like  that  of  Ribes  nigrum,  with  the  taste  of  the  common  currant  (Rtbes  ru- 
brum).  We  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  assertion,  as  it 
has  not  yet  borne  fruit ;  but,  as  the  person  who  sent  it  can  have  no  motive  for 
leading  us  into  error,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  credit  to  it.  I  hope  it  will  have 
fruit  next  year,  and,  as  I  know  that  such  a  shrub  is  not  yet  cultivated  in  Europe, 
we  will  be  most  anxious  to  send  you  a  detailed  description  of  it,  so  that  you 
may  insert  it  in  your  Magazine.  With  respect  to  the  leaves,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  shrub,  it  is  exactly  a  medium  between  R.  nigrum  and  R. 
rubrum  ;  and  the  leaves  have  a  great  resemblance  to  R,  nigrum,  but  they  have 
pot  the  saflfie  smell.  I  wiH  send  you  a  full  description  of  it,  if  it  answers  our 
expectations.  We  have  received  some  other  plants  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  London,  but  they  may  have  been  introduced  since  I  was  there ; 
such  as  Caryopteris  mong61ica,  a  beautiful  undersbrub,  said  to  have  blue 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Fitex  ^gnus  c&stus.  We  have  also  two 
lysimachias,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  natives  of  Russia  ;  Zysimachia  atro- 
puTpurea  [Lublnta  atropurpurea,  a  Cape  perennial  figured  in  Sweet's  B,  F,  G.], 
with  purple  flowers;  and  Xysimachia  brachystachys,  ftom  China,  with  white 
flowers.  We  are  so  far  behind  England  in  point  of  culture,  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  communicate  any  thing  of  the  most  trifling  interest,  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  culture  that  I  did  not  see  so  successful  as  with  us;  and  that  is 
of  the  Cheir^nthus  annuus.  When  travelling  through  France  and  Germany,  I 
never  saw  such  fine  stocks  as  those  belonging  to  my  father,  who  bestows  the 
greatest  care  upon  them.  He  is  now  very  celebrated  for  them,  and  we  send 
some  o£  them  to  England,  and  to  Scotland  particularly,  every  year.     There 
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are  Scotch  captains  who  never  leave  Riga  without  taking  some  with  them.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  send  you  some  along  with  the  caviare.  You 
would  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact  bv  sowing  them  yourself,  or  by  giving 
them  to  your  friends.  Although  England  has  so  many  interesting  plants,  I 
always  think  that  the  stock  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  Next  year  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  seeds,  and  we 
will  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  will  make  a  trial  of  them. 

The  past  summer  was  wet,  but  the  autumn  was  very  dry  and  pretty  warm. 
The  vines  on  the  walls  of  our  house  ripened  their  fruit  very  well,  which  is  no^ 
the  case  every  year.  The  winter  has  not  been  severe  as  yet ;  there  has,  how- 
ever, been  13^  of  Reaumur,  and  a  little  snow. 

^  With  the  caviare  you  will  receive  a  jar  of  little  fishes,  which  are  called  here 
kilostroralinge ;  they  are  taken  at  Rival,  and  preserved  bv  laying  them  in  al-  , 
ternate  layers  with  pepper  and  other  spices,  including  the  leaves  of  the  I«aiirus 
n6bilis.  They  are  sent  in  these  glass  jars  to  every  part  of  Europe,  being 
used  like  the  little  fishes  called  sardines  j[CKipea  MeleUa  L.,  Engraulis  Me- 
ma  Cuv.),  and  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  particularly  at  Paris.  -  F.  E. 
Wagner, 

The  caviare  or  caviar,  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  roe  of  the  «turgeon, 
esteemed  a  very  great  delicacy  tiy  most  people.  It  has  long  been  sent  to  Lon-« 
don  in  a  comprcMcd  and  dned  state,  but  has  lately  been  sent  c^uite  firesb, 
as  it  is  used  in  Riga  and  Petersburg.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  either 
for  butter  or  meat«  or  both,  at  breakfast,  and  for  soup  or  fish  at  dinner.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fish  that  we  consider  at  all  eaual  to  it.  At  present 
it  is  onlv  imported  by  a  few  Italian  warehousemen,  and  the  only  one  we  hap- 
pen to  know«  who  does  so,  is  Mr.  Ball,  8L  New  Bond  Street,  who  sells  it  in 
small  casks  at  15c.  each;  each  cask  containmg  about  3 lb.  The  kiiostrom- 
linges,  or,  as  the  English  in  Riea  call  them,  kilkies,  are  nothing  more  than 
our  sprats  (Clupea  Sprdttus  L.),  and  they  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  anchovy  or  sprat  of  the  South  of  Europe.  They  may  also  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Ball.  —  Cond. 
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Specimens  o/TVees  and  Shrubs  received  from  the  Sawhridgeworth  Nu^4ery,-^ 
Mahonia  ^quifolium,  M.  fascicularis,  and  Mr.  Rivers's  new  hybrid  M.  repens^ 
fascicularis,  as  we  propose  to  call  it,  between  the  last  species  and  Af.  repens : 
the  leaflets  of  this  hybrid  are  much  larger  than  those  of  M.  ^quifolium,  and 
they  are  not  quite  so  glaucous  beneath  as  in  that  species.  Oledftschia  micra- 
cantha:  young  wood  very  thorny;  thorns  small,  and  yet  branched.  G.  si- 
nensis, raised  from  seeds  received  from  France:  "  a  slow-growing  variety  or 
species  totally  different  from  that  described  in  the  Arboretum,'*  Mr.  Rivers 
has  sent  us  a  rooted  plant  of  this  Gledltschfa,  which  we  shall  plant  and  ex- 
amine when  it  is  in  leaf.  A  shoot  of  the  large-leaved  European  lime : 
vigorous,  with  large  buds,  but  clearly  nothing  more  than  Tilia  europae'a  grandi- 
folia.  A  shoot  of  TUm  americ^na :  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  by' 
its  rough  grey  speckled  bark.  Quercus  /lex,  several  varieties  :  one  of  the 
large  round-leaved^  with  the  leaves  3^  in.  long,  and  2|  in.  broad ;  another  the 
small  round-leaved,  with  leaves  not  above  half  the  size,  but  of  the  same  pro- 

{>ortion  as  to  length  and  breadth.  A  narrow-leaved. variety,  called  the  willow- 
eaved  Quercus  heterophyila,  from  New  Holland,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
Qu^rcus  virens,  a  native  of  North  America  ;  curled-leaved  Lucomhe  oak,  a 
different  variety  from  that  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Pince  ;  and  the  broad- 
leaved  Fulham  oak,  with  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species  :  one  of  these 
measures  3^  in.  broad,  and  5  J  in.  long.  Turner's  evergreen  oak,  a  very 
handsome  specimen  with  large  fine  deep  green  leaves.  Quercus  fastigiata 
viridis ;  named  viridis,  we  presume,  from   the  green  colour  of  the  young 
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shoots.  Quercus  rugdsa  Willd,  (Arb.  Brit,,  p.  1941.),  a  species  of  which 
various  worked  plants  have  lately  been  imported  from  the  Continent,  and 
are  to  be  obtained  in  different  nurseries. — Cond. 

Folding  Smne  among  Oaks*  —  A  paragraph  having  gone  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  on  this  subject,  we  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  was  true.  His  Grace  states  in  answer,  that  thirty  swine  were 
folded  under  some  oaks  thirty  years  old  which  did  not  grow  well,  and  fatted 
under  their  coven  The  effect  of  their  manure.  His  Grace  informs  us,  will 
probably  not  be  seen  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  the  same  process  having  been 
applied  some  years  before  under  similar  circumstances,  was  found  to  have  a 
very  good  effect.  —  Scott  Portland,     Welheck,  Jan.  8.  1840. 

A  Wreath  of  Flotvers  firmed  from  dried  Specimens  was  shown  us  some 
months  ago  by  Mrs.  Bateman  of  Litchurch  Villa,  Derby ;  a  lady  remarkably 
fond  of  flowers,  and  possessing  much  skill  and  taste  in  drying  them  and  dis- 
playing them  on  paper.  Mrs.  Bateman  uses  no  extraordinary  means  of  drying, 
but  takes  care  to  gather  the  flowers  when  they  are  perfectly  free  from  exterior 
moisture,  and  to  place  them  immediately  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  where 
they  soon  dry,  retaining  their  colours.  The  next  process  in  forming  a  wreath 
is  to  make  a  selection  of  leaves  and  forms,  so  as  to  combine  in  one  wreath 
as  great  a  variety  of  forms  and  colours  as  possible,  without  any  apparent 
incongruity  of  either ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  process  Mrs«  Bateman  excels, 
displaying  a  degree  of  taste  which  one  only  expects  to  fi,nd  in  a  practised 
artist  or  decorator.  One  of  the  wreaths  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Jaa.  20.,  and  was  much  admired.  — Cond. 

The  Bokhara  Clover^  —  The  penny  post  is  a  great  and  ^orious  measure ; 
and  one,  the  advantages  of  which  will  not  and  cannot  be  appreciated  until  the 
people  have  become  fuHy  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  working  it.  In  a 
gardening  point  of  view,  consider  the  immense  privilege  thus  conterred  on  us 
amateurs,  as  well  as  professioiudists,  by  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
weight,  which  enables  us  to  interchange  small  packets  of  seeds,  and  even 
small  roots  and  slips  of  plants.  The  Bokhara  clover,  for  instance,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me  last  year,  of  which  I  have  saved  a  few  seeds  ;  and 
which  I  shall  be  equally  ready  to  distribute  (so  far  as  they  will  go)  as  I  was 
to  receive,  to  any  one  disposed  to  make  trial  of  it«  I  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
all  that  Mr.  Gorrie  has  said  of  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  green  crops  for  cutting  and  stall  feeding ;  a  conclusion,  I  admit,  I  was 
very  slow  to  come  to,  because  I  knew,  from  experience,  that  the  melilot  tribe 
in  generd  is  by  no  means  relished  by  cattle,  it  has  every  appearance  of  a 
perennial,  and  the  roots  are  stronger  and  thicker  than  those  of  lucerne.  The 
weight  per  acre,  too,  must,  I  should  imagine,  far  exceed  that  of  a  crop  of 
lucerne;  but  time  alone  can  determine  its  real  value.  I  have  taken  up  and 
transplanted  my  little  patch  of  roots,  some  of  which  I  have  given  to  a  neigh- 
bour, who  was  struck  with  its  appearance  last  autumn.  —  S.  Tai/lor,  WhU'> 
Mngtott,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan,  10.  1840. 

Yucca  gloribsa  in  the  garden  of  Sir  R.  E«  Eden,  Bart.,  Windlestone  Castle, 
near  Durham,  last  autumn  produced  a  flower  stem  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  on  which 
673  flowers  expanded  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  (  York  Herald,  as  quoted 
in  Mom.  Chron.,  Jan.  9.  1840.) 

Berries  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  measuring  4  in.  in  circumference,  have 
lately  been  grown  by  Thomas  Clarke,  jun.,  in  a  metallic  house  erected  by  his 
father,  the  eminent  hot-house  builder  of  Birmingham.  —  T.  C,  jun.  Binning'* 
ham*  iDec.  6.  1839. 

The  Knepp  Castle  Kidney  Potato,  —  This  is  a  large  potato  of  the  kidney  kind, 
very  mealy,  and  superior  in  favour  to  any  kidney  which  we  have  before  tasted. 
The  taste  of  the  farina,  and  also  its  pure  white,  come  near  those  of  the  West 
India  yam.  The  eyes  of  the  tubers  are  remarkably  full,  in  consequence  of 
which  very  little  waste  is  made  in  paring  them  before  boiling.  The  sample 
was  sent  us  by  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  whose  garden  at  Knepp 
Castle,  near  Horsham^  Sussex^  they  have  been  grown  for  twenty  years,  without 
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degenerating  in  the  slightest  degree.    We  have  sent  sets  by  post  to  several 
correspondents,  and  some  in  packets  to  others. — Cond. 

Pearson* s  Draining  Plough  nas  been  used  extensively  by  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell  in 
clayey  soil,  at  Knepp  Castle,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  by  which  the  land 
has  been  increased  m  value  one  third.  The  drains  are  made  in  parallel  lines 
about  8}  ft.  apart ;  they  are  from  24  in.  to  26  in.  deep  ;  a  tile  is  laid  in  the 
bottom ;  and,  charging  at  the  rate  of  2s,  a  day  per  horse,  the  total  cost,  the  tiles 
being  made  on  the  spot,  is  about  52s,  per  acre.  —  C,  M.  B,    Dec,  1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

7^  Ligneous  Flora  of  the  Shetland  Islands, — Dr.  Edmonston  of  Baltasound 
has  sisnt  us  a  list  of  plants  observed  by  his  son  Thomas,  a  boy  14  years  of 
age,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  accompanied  by  dried  specimens  of  the  whole. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  flora  of  these  islands,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  include  nearly  all  the  species  which  are  indigenous  there.  The  list  is  ar- 
ranged, first  according  to  the  Linnaean  system,  with  the  habitats ;  and  secondly, 
according  to  the  natural  system,  with  the  names  only.  We  regret  we  have*  not 
room  for  details,  but  we  may  state  that  the  total  number  of  species  is  250; 
and  that  the  ligneous  plants  are  as  follows: — Legumtnosce:  ZTiex  europae^a. 
Aralidceip :  Hedera  Helix,  CajmJbUacetB :  Lonfcera  Periclymenum.  'Rosace(F: 
S6rhus  aucup^ria,  jRosa  tomentdsa,  CVatse\gus  Oxyadintha.  Yacdniece :  Fac- 
cfnium  Myrtillus.  'Ericeee:  Azliiea  procumbens,  ArctostAphylos  ITva  firsi, 
A.  alpina,  -Erica  cinerea,  E,  TlStralix,  Calluna  vulgaris.  'Empetreee:  £'mpe- 
trum  nigrum.  Amenldcea :  ^etula  dlba,  iS^lix  fusca,  iSi.  aurita,  S.  aqudtica,  iSi. 
herb^cea.  Cupressinece :  Junlperus  communis.  In  all  20  species.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  patriotic  individual,  native  of,  or  settled  in,  Shetland,  will  multiply 
the  ligneous  flora  ten  or  twenty  fold,  which  now,  by  the  penny  post,  he  might 
do  by  procuring  seeds  from  the  London  or  Edinburgh  seedsmen.  A  hor- 
ticultural society  established  in  Shetland,  or  an  arboretum  planted  there, 
would  be  delightful  news.  We  have  sent  the  specimens  and  the  lists  to  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  the  conductor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  —  Cond, 

SvbsoiUPloughing, — Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  had  offered  u  set  of  premiums 
to  ploughmen  for  expertness  and  effect  in  subsoil-ploughing,  and  a  match  took 
place  accordingly,  on  the  1 2th  of  December  last,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  at  which  four  prizes  were  awarded.  The  ground  was  divided  into 
different  lots,  and  these  were  drawn  for  by  the  candidates.  The  ploughs  were 
of  different  forms,  but  in  general  heavy,  with  a  long  beam,  and  they  were 
generally  drawn  by  four  horses.  "  This  exhibition,  upon  the  whole,  did  great 
credit  to  the  ploughmen,  and  showed  again  forcibly  to  the  public  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  subsoil  plough,  in  producing,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  thorough 
movement  of  the  subsoil.  The  efficacy  of  such  movement  in  improving  tlie 
productiveness  of  the  soil  was  most  apparent  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  Mr. 
Gray  pointed  out  to  those  present  two  equal  divisions,  the  whole  having  been 
thoroughly  drained,  and  one  of  the  divisions  having  been  subsoiled,  while  the 
other  remained  in  its  original  state."    (Stirling  Journal^  Jan.  10.) — Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

New  Plants  raised  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  (Gard.  Mag.,  1839, 
p.  626.)  —  The  list  of  plants  in  a  living  state  in  this  garden,  with  theu*  native 
country  and  year  of  introduction,  which  was  handed  to  you  when  you  last 
visited  us,  I  had  no  intention  of  claiming  as  being  all  raised  here.  The  ap- 
propriately named  Begonia  macroph^lla,  with  a  leaf  now  measuring  2 1  in.  long 
and  15  in.  broad,  was  first  grown  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  near 
Birmingham,  from  tubers  imported  by  himself  from  Mexico.  The  Cheilan- 
thes  farindsa  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained. from  a  dried  frond  from  the 
East  Indies,  by  J.  Riley,  Esq.,  Papplewick,  near  Nottingham  ;  who  has 
been  very  successful,  at  different  times,  in  raising  ferns  from  seeds  obtained 
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from  fordgn    specimens.  —  David  Cameron,     Birmingham  Botanic    Garden, 
Dec.  14-.,  1839. 

Proportion  of  Hot^Water  Pipe  required  for  heating. —  In  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  for  1839,  p.  565.,  it  is  stated  that  the  rule  there  given  may  safely  be 
taken  by  gardeners,  &c.  Now  this  rule  gives  only  one  twentieth  part  enough 
for  stoves,  and  about  one  fourteenth  part  enough  for  green-houses.  I  speak 
from  experience  and  calculation.  You  will  see  the  extravagance  of  the  rule 
by  the  following  application  of  it.  J£  the  pipes  that  are  about  to  be  laid 
down  at  Chatswortn,  in  the  new  conservatory,  were  laid  in  a  common  hot- 
house, say  12  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high  at  back,  and  5  (t,  at  front,  then,  according  to 
the  rule,  they  would  heat  greenohouses  extending  over  twenty-four  acres  ;  and, 
if  the  houses  were  in  one  line,  they  would  be  nearlv  eighteen  iiiles  long.-^ 
Alexander  Forsyth,     Alton  Towers,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  Dec,  19.  1839. 

The  Grand  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  -^  In  the  Gardener^ 8  Magazine  for 
1839,  p.  450.,  the  Chatsworth  Conservatory  is  said  to  be  executed  "  with  a 
degree  of  taste,  science,  and  economy  that  will  surprise  every  one."  Leaving . 
the  science,  elegance,  &c.,  in  abler  hands,  I  only  want  to  show  you  that  the 
ridge-and-furrow  roof  is  not  economical.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Counsellor  Harrison's  ridge-and-furrow  hot^-houses  at  Cheshunt,  although 
I  lived  some  years  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  you  praised  so  much  in  the 
Gardener's  Magasmie  for  December,  1839 ;  but  I  have  seen  the  originals  at 
Chatsworth,  and  from  them  I  will  make  my  calculations  :  and,  lest  you  or  any 
one  should  construe  this  into  an  ill-natured  criticism  on  the  works  at  Chats- 
worth,  I  will  just  premise  that  I  called  there  in  the  autumn,  and  experienced 
the  greatest  kindness ;  and  was  quite  astonished  at  the  extent,  variety,  and 
high  keeping  of  that  most  interestmg  garden.  It  is,  therefore,  the  system  of 
building  not-houses  in  ridges  and  furrows  that  I  object  to,  as  being  anything 
but  economical,  and  not  against  the  princely  garden  structures  erected  by  the 
noble  duke,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton.  It  is  a  standing  principle 
among  those  who  study  economical  hot-house-biulding,  that  a  rood  of  glass 
should  roof  a  rood  of  ground,  and,  ergo,  an  acre  of  ground  might  be  roofed 
by  an  acre  of  glass.  Now,  let  us  take  the  new  conservatory  at  Chatsworth 
for  an  example,  and  suppose  its  section  represented  by  a  circle,  of  which  the 
side  ailes  are  quadrants,  and  the  centre  aiie  a  semicircle.  It  will  thus  form 
a  circle,  whose  diameter  will  be  one  half  of  the  real  width  of  the  house. 
Suppose,  then,  the  diameter  1 ;  then  the  width  of  the  house  will  be  2,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  the  length  over  the  roof  across  the  house,  will  be 
3 ;  and,  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  ends  and  extras  will  amount  to  one  part  more. 
This  gives  just  double  the  area  of  the  floor,  for  a  roof  whose  section  is  as 
above.  Now  for  the  furrows ;  and  suppose  them  to  form  with  the  horizon 
the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  you  will  see  that  this  just  doubles  it 
again.  8o  I  conclude  that,  if  this  rough  calculation  be  anything  near  the  truth, 
tlus  roof  would  cover  nearly  four  acres  of  glass,  certainly  not  less  than  three, 
to  light  and  heat  one  acre  of  land ;  and,  leaving  the  circular  section  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  the  ridge  and  furrow  alone  would  take  twice  the 
glass  necessary  for  a  plain  roof,  which  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose  quite 
as  well ;  and,  certainly,  in  houses  of  ordinary  shape  and  size,  like  Mr.  Harri- 
son's, it  is  more  simple  and  rational.  —  Idem, 

Paring  the  Verges  of  Walks,  —  In  different  places  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
zine,  you  say  verges  of  walks  should  be  clipped  and  kept  green,  and  not  pared 
to  the  raw  earth.  Now  this  is  not  fair  argument,  because,  when  the  verge  is 
deep  enough  to  have  raw  earth  so  conspicuous,  the  walk  wants  more  gravel  to 
riuse  it  up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  grass  level ;  and  if  the  verges  of  walks  thus 
filled  are  not  nicely  pared  every  spring,  as  well  to  regulate  the  lines  and  curves 
as  to  cut  the  roots  of  grass,  which  otherwise  would  intrude  upon  the  gravel, 
they  would  cause  fiily  per  cent  more  labour  to  keep  the  walks  neat  through 
the  summer.  A  deep  raw  edge  is  detestable  in  a  garden,  and  a  deep  green 
edge  is  worse  where  labour  is  scarce,  as  it  takes  great  labour  to  clip  it,  and 
gives  the  walks  a  sunken  and  worn  out  appearance.    Think  not  by  this  that  I 
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approre  of  paring  2  or  3  inches  of  the  verge  every  time.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  pare  for  seven  years,  and  yet  not  widen  the  walk  1  in.  after  all ;  and 
those  gardeners  that  cannot  keep  a  walk  without  widening  it,  and  kee{)  verges 
with  very  little  clipping,  should  read,  mark,  and  learn.  If  I  had  leisure,  I 
should  like  to  hint  at  various  items,  such  as  Counsellor  Harrison^s  coal- 
box,  an  article,  doubtless  from  his  own  design,  now  employed  as  a  hot-house 
boiler,  &c. ;  but  this,  and  various  matters^  I  must  defer  for  the  present.  — 
Alexander  Forsyth.    Dec,  19.  1839.       t 

Native  Scotch  Pine,  —  After  your  able  article  in  the  Arboretum  on  this 
subject,  little  need  be  added  ;  yet  I  may  mention  it  as  my  opinion,  founded  on 
observation,  viz.,  that  the  three  varieties  of  the  late  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  that 
is,  those  with  upright,  horizontal,  and  pendent  branches,  merely  denote  the 
youth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  the  tree.  The  horizontal  or  mature  state,  of 
course,  contains  the  best  timber:  decaying  trees  will  produce  most  seed ;  but 
the  most  vigorous  seedlings  will  be  the  produce  of  cones  taken  from  trees  in  a 
state  of  maturity.  —  /2«  Lymbum,     Kilmarnock,  Dec,  1839« 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers • 

Names  of  Insects,  -^  The  species  of  wasp'of  which  the  nest  was  formed  ia 
the  branches  of  the  larch  fir  is  the  V6sp&  britannica  of  Dr.  Leach,  so  called 
because  this  species  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  Continent.  The  insects 
among  the  leguminous  seeds  are  specimens  of  one  of  the  many  species  of 
J9riichus>  which  feed,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  state»  on  the  seeds  of  these 
plants.  Those  on  the  Cli&nthus  punlceus  are  a  species  of  Coccus,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  study  in  a  living  state  before  their  specific  name  could 
be  determined.  The  same  remark  may  also  be  made  on  those  sent  by  J.  B. 
W.,  which  infest  the  pear  and  the  manettia.  All  these  species  are  doubtless 
distinct.  — J.  O.  W.    Dec,  31.  1839. 

77ie  Yellow  Dutch  Turnip.  —  This  turnip,  so  highly  recommended  in  the 
early  editions  of  your  Encyclop€Bdia  of  Gardeningy  I  cannot  find  in  the  cata- 
logues of  either  provincial  or  London  seedsmen.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
it  may  be  procured  ?  —  N.  T. 

The  yellow  Dutch  turnip  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  yellow  turnip  : 
the  seed  of  which,  having  formerly  been  chiefly  procured  from  Holland,  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  Dutch.  It  is  little  grown  in  England  in  gardens,  but 
much  esteemed  and  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  had  from  most 
London  and  all  Edinburgh  seedsmen.  By  enclosing  6(/.  and  a  twopenny 
stamp  in  a  prepaid  penn}^  letter  to  Mr.  Sang  of  Kirkaldy,  a  packet  of  the 
genume  Dutch  yellow  turnip  may  be  had»  by  return  of  post^  sufficient  for  two 
sowings  in  an  ordinary  garden.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.     Obituary. 


Death  of  Baron  Jacqum,  —  Vienna,  Dec.  1 1 .  Universal  regret  is  excited  by 
the  death  of  Baron  von  Jacquin,  who  has  been  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic 
fit,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  celebrated  father  attained  the  age  of  90.  The  loss 
of  the  learned  world  will  be  the  more  severely  felt,  as  his  bouse  was»  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  eminent  characters  in  literature 
and  science.  He  was,  in  every  respect,  a  highly  accomplished  and  most 
honourable  man.  (Leipsic  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  as  quoted  in  the  Times  of  Dec. 
23.  1839.)  Since  we  commenced  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  we  have  received 
many  favours  from  this  excellent  man ;  the  last  of  which  was  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  C^tisus  Weldeni,  which  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  above 
account  of  his  death.  —  Coitd. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Wortley  HaHL    By  J.  B.  W. 

WoRTLEY  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wharncliff,  is  about  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Sheffield,  on  the  Penistone  road.  The 
country  thereabout  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill,  dale,  and 
wood  ;  and  the  soil,  although  apparently  not  of  the  best  quality, 
is  well  adapted  for  forest  trees,  oak  especially,  which  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  woods  is  very  fine  timber.  The  house  at 
Wortley  Hall  stands  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground  at  the 
verge  of  the  park;  and,  from  its  elevated  position,  overlooks 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  park,  as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  towards  the  east  and  south-east;  in  other  directions 
the  view  is  very  limited.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  stone 
building,  of  modern  construction ;  having,  I  believe,  been  built 
within  the  last  half  century.  In  the  disposition  of  the  approach 
road  some  of  the  errors  deprecated  in  former  parts  of  this 
Magazine  are  observable.  A  high  ridge  of  ground  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  house,  in  the  direction  from  which  carriages 
approach  it ;  the  road,  therefore,  descends  abruptly  instead  of 
ascending  to  the  mansion,  whereby  its  apparent  height,  and  conse- 
quently its  dignity,  are  lowered.  Perhaps,  however,  this  defective 
arrangement  is  rather  attributable  to  the  situation  and  plan  of 
the  house.  A  low  and  narrow  stone  terrace  immediately  con- 
nects the  house  with  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  extend  round 
three  sides  of  the  house ;  on  the  other  side  the  various  offices 
are  placed.  In  general  arrangement,  and  also  in  many  minor 
details,  these  grounds  might  be  greatly  altered  for  the  better : 
one  obvious  improvement  would  be,  the  removal  of  a  heavy 
mass  of  laurels  that  disfigures  the  lawn  on  the  south  front  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  regular  flower-garden,  but  small  plots,- 
widely  separated,  are  interspersed  through  the  pleasure-ground ; 
one  in  the  geometrical  style,  in  which  the. beds  are  very  properly 
edged  with  stone,  in  preference  to  box  or^flowering  plants,  has 
been  recently  formed.  The  green-house,  which  stands  in  a  shel- 
tered corner  of  the  pleasure-ground,  is  of  a  style  by  no  means 
1840.     March.  i' 
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common  in  plant  structures ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
advantages  in  other  respects,  has  certainly  no  great  architectural 
beauty  to  recommend  it.     It  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  span 
roof,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  at  the  crown ;  and,  as  much 
space  is  lost  in  the  interior  by  the  fantastical  form  of  the  stage, 
it  perhaps  contains  the  fewest  plants,  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face of  glass,  of  any  plans  that  have  yet  been  contrived.  In  front 
of  this  green-house  there  is  a  small  flower-garden,   in  which 
handsome  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobe- 
lias, &c.,  together  with  the  most  showy  annuals,  are  grown ; 
and  the  whole  plot  is  bounded  by  a  ^micircular  line  of  dahlias. 
The  effect  of  this  garden  must  be  very  pleasing  when  in  the 
height  of  its  beauty ;  and  the  plan  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  similar 
situations.     Behind  the  green-house,  in   an  enclosed  space,  a 
botanic  stove  has  lately  been  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  green- 
house, except  the  interior  arrangement,  which,  in  this  house,  is 
well  contrived ;  the  larger  plants  being  placed  on  a  raised  bed 
along  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the  less  vigorous  species 
ranged  on  wide  shelves  fixed  along  the  sides.      It  is  intended  to 
train  climbers  upon  the  rafters,  to  make  a  partial  shade  for  the 
Orchidkcese  and  ferns,  of  which   a  collection  is  begun.     An 
insignificant  plant-house  stands  in  a  nook  of  the  shrubbery, 
at  some  distance  from  those  above  mentioned :  this,  if  removed 
to  a  more  appropriate  situation,  might  be  of  some  use ;  but  in 
its  present  place  it  is  merely  an  eyesore.     Another  reprehen- 
sible structure  is  a  kind  of  framework  for  climbing  roses,  having 
in  the  centre,   and  being  also  surrounded  by,  raised   beds  of 
earth,  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  true 
cockney  style.     On  each  side  of  the  principal  walk  leading  to 
the  kitchen-garden,   there  is  a  wide  flower-border,  in  which 
dahlias,  backed  by  a  row  of  hollyhocks  and  fronted  by  showy 
annuals,  are  grown  in  summer :  this,  likewise,  is  a  feature  worthy 
of  adoption  in  places  where  such  a  vista  would  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds ;  for  a  walk  along  an 
avenue  of  beautiful  plants  must  be  productive  of  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure,  even  to  those  who  do  not  admire  flowers  individually. 

The  only  water  I  observed  near  the  mansion  is  a  sort  of  basin 
in  the  pleasure-ground,  from  which  the  house  and  offices  are 
supplied.  This  basin  might  have  been  made  ornamental,  had 
its  margin  been  varied  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  pond,  instead 
of  which,  it  is  quite  as  artificial  in  character  as  the  reservoir  in 
the  Green  Park,  being  similar  in  shape,  and  moreover  edged 
with  dressed  stones,  which  rise  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  ground:  the  edging  is  intended  to  prevent  reptiles 
from  getting  into  the  water. 

There  are  but  few  fine  trees  in  these  grounds ;  I  observed, 
however,  a  very  large  oak  at  one  end  of  the  basin,  and  in  an«^ 
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other  place  an  old  Spanish  chestnut,  a  tree  which  is  seldom 
seen  of  large  size  in  the  North  of  England.  In  a  sheltered 
comer  near  the  house  are  two  large  plants  of  the  Double  red 
Camellia,  which  have  stood  out  several  winters  without  any  pro- 
tection; and  although  much  injured  in  the  winter  of  18S7-8, 
they  are  now  growing  vigorously.  A  plant  of  the  Double  white 
variety,  that  grew  between  the  other  two,  was  totally  killed  in 
that  winter;  thus  confirming  the  remark  of  the  Honourable 
W.  Herbert  (quoted  in  Dr.  Lindley's  excellent  paper  on  the 
efiect  of  the  severe  cold  on  plants,  lately  published  in  the  Hor^ 
ticvltural  Transactiotis)^  that  some  varieties  of  Cara^Ufa  are  much 
hardier  than  others. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  conveniently  situated  close  to 
the  stables  and  near  the  mansion,  there  are  several  forcing- 
houses,  together  with  some  useful  pits  for  the  culture  of  pine- 
apples and  melons.    In  one  of  the  vineries  a  few  imperfect  berries 
remained  of  the  Wortley  Hall  seedling  grape,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originated  at  this  place ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
judging,  however,  from  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  fruit,  that 
this  grape  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  the  Black  Muscadel  of 
the  Horticultural  Societj/s  Catalogue^   otherwise  known  as  the 
Black  Raisin ;  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  as  the  Eshcol- 
lata  sup^rba  of  Money.     In  the  wood  and  leaves,  all  the  plants 
I  have  seen  under  the  above  names  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  essential  difierence.     Whilst 
upon  the  subject  of  grapes,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
commending, as  an  excellent  late  variety,  the  Oldaker's  West's 
St.  Peter's  of  the  Hort.  Sac.  Cat^  and  of  this  Magazine.     In 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  garden,  at  Studley,   I  lately  saw  miit  of  this 
variety  hanging  in  the  same  house  with  fruit  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burg, to  which  the  St.  Peter's  was  then  decidedly  superior  in 
condition,  and  consequently  likely  to  keep  till  a  later  period ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  has  such  confidence  in  its  merits,  that  he 
intends  to  destroy  the  Hamburgs    and  other  sorts  in  his  late 
house,  and  to  replace  them  with  the  St.  Peter's.     At  Chats- 
worth,  there  is  a  whole  house  of  the  St.  Peter's,  which  in  the 
end  of  November  appeared  likely  to  keep,  at  least,  two  or  three 
months  later.     Is  this  grape  the  true  St  Peter's  ?   or  is  it  a 
distinct  sort,  and  ^'  St.  Peter's  "  merely  a  synonyme  of  the  Black 
Prince  ?    At  all  events,  its  present  absurd  name  of  Oldaker's 
West's  St.  Peter's  ought  to  be  immediately  changed  or  curtailed. 
When  the  present  gardener  (Mr.  Law)  came  to  this  place, 
two  years  ago,   the  pine  plants  were  eaten  up   by  the  white 
sc^e,  and,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  cure,  they  were 
all  consigned  to  the  dunghill,  and  a  new  stock  procured,  which 
are  now  nealthy  and  thriving. 

A   peach-house    is   glazed  on  the    plan   patented  by  Mr. 
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Harrison,  which,  I  believe,  was  noticed  in  detail  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, when  first  brought  before  the  public.  Its  appearance 
exteriorly  is  very  neat,  but  I  was  told  that  the  plan  does  not 
answer  well  in  practice,  owing  to  the  diificulty  of  taking  the 
copper  fastenings  out  of  the  bars,  when  repairs  are  necessary. 
Here  it  was  that  Harrison  (who  was  many  years  gardener  at 
Wortley)  wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees ;  and, 
knowing  this,  I,  of  course,  expected  to  find  the  wall  trees,  if  not 
absolutely  models  of  perfection,  at  least  much  superior  to  those 
usually  seen  in  gardens ;  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  however, 
I  found  some  of  the  most  unsightly  and  ill-managed  specimens 
of  pruning  and  training  that  ever  disgraced  a  gentleman's  wall ; 
so  infinitely  wide  is  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  gardens  altogether  appear  to  have  been  formerly  neg- 
lected ;  but,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Law,  they 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  improved* 

Herefordshire^  Jan.  14.  1840. 


Art.  II.     The  Examination  of  Gardeners  in  Denmark. 

By  A.  Weilbach. 

An  examination  for  gardeners  has  been  established  in  Den- 
mark since  the  year  1811,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Lindegaard,  in  the  Gard,  Mag.  for  1828,  p.  76.  This  system 
of  examination  was  in  1833  considerably  altered,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  two  classes :  I.  for  ordinary 
gardeners  ;  and  II.  for  artist-gardeners. 

I.  The  examination  for  ordinary  gardeners  consists  in : 

a,  A  practical  trial,  by  which  the  gardener  is  required  to 
show  the  necessary  skill  in  the  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees, 
the  knowledge  of  seeds  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  of  these  required  to  a  certain  piece  of 
ground ;  and,  lastly,  the  knowledge  of  the  common  fruits 
and  flowers.     And, 

b,  A  theoretical  trials  which  is  only  verbal,  and  where  the 
gardeners  are  required  to  understand : 

1.  The  laying  out  and  managing  of  a  common  kitchen- 
garden  ;  under  which  are  included  the  raising  of  seeds, 
the  management  of  hot-beds,  and  the  culture  of  melons. 

2.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  stock-ground 
and  an  orchard ;  under  which  is  included  the  training  of 
trees  to  walls. 

3.  The  culture  of  the  common  ornamental  plants  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  in  pots. 
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II.  The  examination   for  artist  gardeners^  which  is  a  condition 
for  being  royal  gardener,  consists  in : 

a.  A  practical  trials  similar  to  the  above  mentioned,  but  on  a 
larger  scale. 

b.  A  tlieoretical  trial  in  writings  by  which  the  gardeners  have 
to  answer  six  questions  in  the  different  branches  of  garden- 
ing, viz.  three  general  and  three  special  questions ;  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  a  sketch  of  the  laying  out  of  a  given 
piece  of  ground. 

c.  A  verbal  theoretical  trials  by  which  the  gardeners  are  re- 
quired to  show  that  they  have  : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  management  and  composition  of 
the  soil. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  botany,  especially  those  parts  of 
botany  which  are  essential  for  a  gardener  to  know. 

3.  Land-surveying,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  gardener. 

4.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  kitchen-garden 
on  a  larger  scale  than  is  required  for  an  ordinary  gar- 
dener. 

5.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  an  extensive 
orchard ;  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fruits. 

6.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  large  flower- 
garden  with  rare  flowers,  which  the  gardener  must 
know,  and  whose  cultivation  he  must  understand. 

7-  The  management  of  a  forcing-garden,  consisting  of 
fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers  ;  together  with 
the  construction  of  forcing-houses  and  pits. 

8.  The  culture  of  hot-house  and  green-house  plants,  and 
the  construction  of  such  houses. 

9.  Every  thing  required  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

10.  The  management  of  a  stock  ground  for  fruit  trees, 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  gardeners  are  examined  in  the  different  divisions,  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  here  enumerated ;  and  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  the  first  or  second  trial,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  following  one,  but  be  rejected.  There  are  five 
examiners,  viz.  four  royal  gardeners,  and  the  professor  of  botany. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  put  down  in  a  book  by  a  secre- 
tary, and  are  preserved  together  with  the  written  answers. 

The  examination  is  public,    and  every  body  is  allowed  to 

attend  it.     It  takes  place  in  the  month  of  September ;  this  time 

of  the  year  being  preferred  as  the  most  convenient  for  gardeners 

entering  on  situations. 

These  are  the  alterations  made  in  the  former  system  of  exa* 
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mination ;  in  other  respects  it  is  quite  in  the  same  manner  as 
mentioned  by  M.  Lindegaard,  in  the  volume  and  page  above 
quoted. 

Horticulture^  Societies  Garden^  Dec.^  18S9. 

The  above  is  given  exactly  as  translated  from  the  Danbh  by 
M.  Weilbachy  a  most  intelligent  young  Danish  gardener  now 
in  England  for  his  improvement,  and  who  came  to  us  strongly 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  writer  on  botanical  geography, 
Professor  Scbouw.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  the  A'phis  lanigeray  or 

Woolly  Blight,  on  Apple  Trees.    By  N.  T. 

There  are  many  methods  for  destroying  the  mealy  insect^ 
A^phis  lanigera,  on  apple  trees  ;  some  of  which  are  troublesome, 
and  some  dirty  ones.  I  here  send  you  a  more  simple  one ; 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  inserting  in  your  Gardetiet's 
Magazine.  It  is  the  brown  impure  pyroligneous  acid ;  which 
may  be  had  at  the  manufactory  of  this  acid  at  a  trifling  cost.  I 
have  an  apple  tree  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  this  insect : 
by  brushing  it  once  over  with  the  acid,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  insects  immediately  disappeared.  A  few  days 
after,  some  more  made  their  appearance,  which  were  perhaps 
so  protected  in  the  cracks  of  the  rough  bark,  that  the  acid  had 
not  reached  them.  Having  brushed  these  over,  they  have  never 
appeared  since. 

This  acid  may  also  be  applied,  with  the  same  eflect,  for  the 
destruction  of  all  other  insects  on  the  stems  and  branches  of 
plants ;  but  it  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  those  on  the  leaves  or 
flowers.  For  the  destruction  of  these,  the  mixture  [chiefly 
tobacco  water]  in  Vol.  VI.  for  1830,  p.  553.,  may  be  used,  which 
is  equally  efiicacious,  as  I  had  long  experienced  before  I  sent 
you  the  receipt.  It  has  been  said,  that  tobacco  water  itself  will 
answer  the  same  purpose;  but  I  find  it  will  not  answer  by  im- 
mersion, except  when  used  hot,  and  it  is  more  expensive; 
whereas  the  other,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  water  is 
used,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  ingredients  is  a  mere  trifle,  may 
be  used  either  hot  or  cold,  with  the  same  eflect. 

Jan.  11.  1840. 


Art.  IV.     A  Mode  of  destroying  the  White  Bug  in  Hot-houses.     By 
W.  Anderson,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

I  KNOW  of  no  better  method  to  publish  any  thing  of  import- 
ance in  gardening,  than  through  your  widely  circulating  Gar-^ 
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denet^s  Magazine.  You  know  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  was  seeing  many  gardens  in  Flanders 
last  summer.  In  his  return  home  he  called  here;  and,  when 
conversing  on  what  he  had  seen,  he  said,  he  **  had  not  learned 
any  thing  new : "  after  a  little,  however,  he  said,  *^  One  thing  I 
noticed  that  was  new;  I  had  not  seen  the  white  bug,  and,  after 
several  enquiries,  I  found  that  they  syringed  their  plants  with 
lime  water."  Of  course  I  must  try  the  truth  of  this  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  I  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  economise  the  hot  lime, 
knowing  how  little  of  it  the  water  carries,  and  to  have  it  always 
fresh  when  wanted.  I  consulted  with  the  chemical  gentlemen 
at  the  Hall,  where  it  was  proposed  to  mbc  a  little  black  sulphur 
with  the  lime  before  being  put  into  the  water. 

Our  mode  of  preparing  it  is  in  this  way.  We  have  a  large 
garden-pot,  or  a  pail,  into  which  we  put  half  a  pint  of  pulverised 
Dorking  lime,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  black  sulphur:  after 
being  well  mixed,  we  add  four  gallons  of  water,  stir  it  well, 
then  let  it  settle,  and,  when  clear,  we  take  M'Dougal's  syringe, 
and  throw  it  under  the  leaves,  by  syringing  from  the  back 
path  of  the  house  first,  then  the  front ;  and,  as  the  lime  will  take 
another  dose  of  water,  we  use  this  in  the  second  hot-house. 
We  have  been  using  this  syringing  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  there  is  not  a  bug,  red  spider,  or  thrips  to  be  seen  in  either 
house. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  although  the  above  is  good,  yet 
it  is  requisite  to  look  to  such  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  as  the 
syringe  never  reaches;  but  M^Dougal's  inverted  syringe,  used 
with  care,  will  do  much.  We  syringe  twice  a  week  with  this 
lime  water,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  with  pure  water,,  just 
about  four  o'clock,  when  the  fire-heat  rises  in  the  houses  for 
the  night.  We  expect  soon  to  leave  off  this  lime  water,  as  we 
have  subdued  all  our  noxious  insects  for  the  present.  I  expect 
it  will  also  be  useful  for  the  American  white  bug  on  the  apple 
trees ;  and  I  wish  that  some  of  your  readers  would  try  it  with 
a  syringe. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden^  Jan,  20.  1840. 


Art.  V.     A  Method  of  preventing  the  Attacks  of  the  Asparagus  Fly. 

By  M.  Kerll. 

(Translated  from  the  German,  for  the  Gardener^ t  Magascme^  by  J.  L.) 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Horticultural   Society 

(voL  ii.  p.  S96.)  there  is  a  notice  of  the  asparagus  fly  (Tephritis 

asparagi),  that  scourge  of  the  asparagus  bed,  in  which  it  is 

stated  as  follows :  —  *^  An  eflective  method  has  never  yet  been 

discovered  for  the  destruction  of  the  devastating  larvse  of  this 
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fly.  The  only  one  yet  in  practice  is  to  cat  oflF  all  the  shoots  of 
the  asparagus  to  the  end  of  May;  but  where,  on  account  of 
seed-beds  and  newly  formed  beds,  this  method  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, the  asparagus  must  be  left  to  its  fate." 

After  having  struggled  in  vain,  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
against  the  attacks  of  this  fly,  and  having  also  applied  all  sorts 
of  offensively  smelling  substances  with  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  the  insect,  but  without  success,  the  thought  struck  me,  that 
I  might,  perhaps,  sooner  attain  the  end  in  view,  by  operating 
on  the  insect*s  sense  of  sight.  For  this  purpose  I  set  apart  a 
bed  of  asparagus,  which  had  been  sown  five  years,  the  two  last 
of  which  it  had  sufiered  severely  from  the  fly.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  I  stuck  in  the  pine  branches  close  together  (which,  in 
winter,  had  been  used  as  a  covering)  all  along  both  sides  of  the 
rows  of  asparagus.  Their  points  met  close  together  over  the 
plants,  at  a  height  of  from  28  in.  to  36  in.,  and  formed  a  thick  dark 
foliage.  I  had  at  first  but  little  confidence  in  the  attempt,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  finding,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  immense 
number  of  the  fly  under  the  foliage;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 
The  fly,  on  the  contrary,  hastened  from  the  dark  shade  to  broad 
daylight,  and,  as  long  as  the  plants  vegetated  under  the  foliage, 
no  shoots  were  attacked  by  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tops  pene- 
trated through  the  covering  to  the  open  day,  they  became  in* 
fested  by  the  fly.  If  the  shoot  had  already  begun  to  branch 
out,  only  the  twig  that  was  attacked  died ;  the  others  vegetated 
well,  and  no  larvae  were  found  in  the  stems.  It  happened,  also, 
that  some  shoots  burst  through  the  sides  of  the  covering,  the 
tops  of  which,  when  they  had  only  just  begun  to  branch  out, 
were  likewise  immediately  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  sufiered  ex- 
ceedingly. When  I  examined  the  passages  of  the  larvae,  I 
found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that,  instead  of  extending  as 
far  down  as  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  regularly  terminated 
where  the  stem  began  to  be  woody. 

When  the  asparagus,  therefore,  has  attained  the  height  of 
12  or  18  inches,  and  the  stem  become  woody,  it  will  no  longer 
sufier  any  material  injury  from  the  fly :  at  least,  I  found  it  so 
from  my  own  experience ;  also,  that  seedlings  sufier  little  from 
the  fly  the  first  year  or  two,  as  the  shoots  then  consist  of  little  else 
than  cellular  tissue. 

The  fly  seems  to  dislike  shade  and  moisture.  I  never  could 
find  any  during  wet.  weather,  and  when  the  sky  was  cloudy 
they  were  very  seldom  seen.  It  is,  therefore,  very  possible,  that  the 
fiy  might  be  warded  off  by  planting  some  kind  of  early-growing 
vegetables  between  the  rows  of  asparagus,  as  a  shade ;  such  as 
artichokes  or  early  peas.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  longer  an 
opportunity  of  making  more  experiments,  and,  therefore,  sincerely 
pe  that  others    will  do  so,  and  communicate  the  results  to  the 
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public :  and  I  have  now  only  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  notice  of  this  fly,  that  the  search  for  it  need  not  be 
limited^  as  there  stated,  to  the  month  of  May,  as  I  have  con- 
tinually found  it  throughout  the  month  of  June ;  and  in  the 
preceding  year  it  continued  to  be  very  numerous  and  destructive 
to  the  middle  of  July.  I  did  not  And  that  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  earth,  as  stated  in  the  above  notice,  but  on  the  shoots  of  the 
plant  itself,  on  which  they  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  and  the 
wound  on  the  shoot  effected  by  the  ovipositor  causes  it  to  die 
completely  off. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  the  Tea  Plantation  of  Henry  Veitchj  Esq»y 
in  the  Island  of  Madeira.     Communicatee!  by  Mr.  Veitch. 

Dr.  Lippold,  as  you  requested,  has  visited  my  plantation  of 
tea,  and  will,  I  conceive,  report  to  you  that  he  never  saw  a 
plantation  of  any  kind  in  a  more  thriving  condition.  The  plants 
are  both  beautiful  and  luxuriant,  and  he  saw  them  covered  with 
flowers,  and  with  the  ripe  seeds  not  yet  fallen  and  new  ones 
formed.  He  took  samples  of  all,  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  pre- 
serve with  his  usual  ability,  and  forward  them  to  you.  I  have 
four  different  qualities  of  plants :  the  green,  the  black  or  bohea, 
the  gunpowder,  and  the  sasanqua ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
prepare  tea  from  the  last.  The  leaf  is  too  fleshy  and  brittle, 
and  I  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  its  herbaceous  taste, 
by  any  process  that  I  have  as  yet  tried.  Of  the  other  kinds,  the 
green  tea  is  the  most  robust ;  some  of  the  old  plants  being  from 
7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  from  4  yards  to  5  yards  in  circumference. 
The  black  is  next  in  height,  but  it  has  scarcely  half  the  spread  of  the 
former;  while  the  gunpowder  is  by  far  the  smallest,  only  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves  are  not  half  the  size  of  the 
others.  The  sasanqua  is  a  very  wide-spreading  plant,  but  its 
branches  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  might  be  trained 
along  walls  to  a  great  extent;  it  has  handsome  double  white 
flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  kinds  have  single  flowers. 

The  plantation  is  situated  at  my  country  residence  in  the 
mountains  of  this  island,  called  the  Jardin  da  Setra^  or  garden 
of  the  hills,  in  a  sheltered  valley,  about  3000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls,  but  lies  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  where  there  are  frequent  hoar  or  white  frosts,  but  never 
ice.  It  is  considerably  above  the  cultivated  vine-grounds,  and 
where  grapes  will  not  grow;  though  the  luxuriance  of  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and  many  other  green-house  and  even  some 
tropical  plants,  is  surprising.  The  plantations  are  on  terraces, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  edges  of  the  walls  have  hedges  of 
gooseberries  and  currants.     This  proves  that  the  lea  plants  are 
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of  a  much  hardier  growth  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived ;  and 
they  even  succeed  as  an  underwood,  for  some  of  the  plants  which 
are  placed  under  the  shade  of  chestnut  trees  are  quite  as  healthy 
as  the  others. 

The  green-tea  pbint  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  but  the 
bohea  flowers  later,  and  its  seed  does  not,  consequently,  set  so 
well ;  the  gunpowder,  however,  gives  flowers  almost  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen  without  flowers  and  seeds  in  all 
their  stages  of  ripeness ;  the  sasanqua,  from  its  doable  flowers, 
rarely  produces  seed. 

My  plantation  was  begun  in  1827,  and  I  received  the  few 
plants,  viz.  16  in  number,  with  which  I  commenced  it,  partly 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney,  and  partly  from  China 
direct  I  have  now  about  500  full-grown  plants,  and  about  as 
many  more  ready  to  plant  out,  witn  the  means  of  multiplying 
them  by  seed  ana  layers  to  any  extent ;  but,  unless  I  can  succeed 
better  in  the  manumcture  of  the  leaves,  and  at  far  less  expense 
than  I  do  at  present,  it  will  never  turn  out  a  profitable  speculation 
to  me,  though  it  may  likely  prove  an  advantageous  one  in  future 
for  the  island,  when  practice  and  experience  may  have  produced 
greater  expertness,  and  furnished  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
preparation ;  for  though  I  can  make  excellent  tea  by  merely  dry- 
ing the  leaves,  yet  to  roll  them  up  is  both  so  tedious  and  difficult, 
without  the  destruction  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  quantity,  by 
being  broken  and  reduced  nearly  to  dust,  that  it  costs  me  more 
than  the  price  of  a  pound  of  tea  to  prepare  one,  reckoning  the 
leaves  worth  nothing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  though  I 
have  obtained  almost  every  information  that  books  can  teach  me 
on  the  subject  of  preparation,  much  real  information  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  are  still  wanting. 

As  I  have  proved  that  the  tea  plant  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  the  mountains  of  this  island,  and  is  a  much  hardier 
plant  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined  (so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  will  not  succeed  in  my  garden  in  Funchal),  I  should  be  glad 
if,  through  your  Magazine,  I  could  obtain  information  from  any 
person  who  has  seen  the  thorough  process  of  drying  in  Chuia, 
for  no  other  information  could  be  of  the  least  use  to  me ;  being 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  variety  or  different  species  of 
plants,  that  it  is  the  mode  of  manufacture  that  produces  the 
difierent  qualities  of  tea  that  come  to  our  market,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  kinds  might  be  produced  from  the  same  plant,  not* 
withstanding  that  in  difierent  districts  (as  in  the  case  of  cheese 
in  England)  are  produced  peculiar  qualities.  I  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  if  I  had  hitherto  had  leisure  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  preparation,  I  should  ere  this  have  arrived  at  greater 
perfection  in  rolling  up  the  leaves ;  for  it  is  only  since  my  retire- 
ment from  my  ofiicial  duties  of  Her  Majesty's  agent  and. consul- 
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general  at  this  place,  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote   my 
personal  attention  to  this  object.     I  shall  be  glad  to  afford  you 
any  farther  information  that  you  may  wish  on  the  subject* 
Madeira^  Nov.  26.  1839. 

We  received  from  Dr.  Lippold  the  specimens  alluded  to, 
which  are  of  most  extraordinary  vigour.  With  respect  to  manu- 
facturing the  tea,  Mr.  Veitch  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bruce's  Remarks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Tea,  and  ofi  the  Tea 
Plantations  in  Assam^  which  he  will  find,  accompanied  with  an 
original  map  of  the  tea  district,  in  Jameson's  Journal  (or  January, 
1840,  p.  126. — Cond. 


Art.  VII.  On  Emigration^  toith  reference  to  Gardeners;  and  on  the 
Prospects  of  Botanical  Collectors.  By  Peaitus.  Communicated 
by  K.  B.  D. 

I  don't  think  I  would  have  troubled  you  so  soon  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  asking  my  opinion  as  to  your  emigrating?  I 
should  decidedly  say  no.  There  may  certainly  be  some  dif- 
ference between  your  plans  and  those  of  others  who  have  gone 
out  in  search  of  plants,  and  thereby  to  make  a  livelihood ;  but 
still,  the  uniform  want  of  success,  hitherto,  ought  to  make  any 
one  very  cautious,  and  calls  for  much  careful  consideration  ere 
such  a  step  is  taken.  Take  poor  Drummond's  case :  he  went 
out  under  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  was  well  patron- 
ised ;  and  his  plants,  both  living  and  dried,  were  eagerly  bought 
up;  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  realise  even  his  very  moderate 
desire,  to  purchase  and  stock  a  few  acres,  and  to  settle  with  his 
family.  Look  also  at  Douglas :  he  barely  got  a  living  at  the 
best,  and  was  oflen  in  most  distressing  circumstances ;  and  that, 
too,  after  sacrificing  his  health  in  search  of  plants.  Others  I 
might  mention,  but  they  all  tell  one  melancholy  tale.  And  as  to 
patronage,  what  is  it  ?  Parties  die,  fashions  (for  there  is  a  fashion 
even  in  flower-growing)  alter,  and  tastes  vary ;  and  then,  when, 
perhaps,  you  have  embarked  all  your  energies  in  the  work,  thrown 
up  all  your  prospects  for  its  sake,  you  discover  your  mistake. 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  one  instance  which  nas  been  suc- 
cessful. Perhaps  you  may  cite  Australia  as  a  place  where  a 
gardener  might  do  well.  He  is,  perhaps,  in  receipt  of  Istrge 
wages,  or  may  apparently  be  doing  well ;  and  yet  look  at  the 
heavy  prices  he  has  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides, 
the  states  of  Central  America  are  the  most  unsettled  of  all  the 
portions  into  which  Spanish  America  was  split;  and,  unless  by 
your  influence  over  a  number  of  individuals,  you  can  hardly 
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consider  your  life  safe,  and  must  join  either  one  side  or  other 
in  the  horrible  intestine  war  which  continually  rages  there.  Not 
only  these  things  compel  me  to  dissuade  you  from  emigrating, 
but  I  think,  with  your  talents,  you  may  look  forward  to  doing 
much  better  in  England.  There  are  curatorsbips  of  botanic 
gardens  now  and  then  vacant*  ;  nursery  establishments  either 
to  be  disposed  of,  or  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success :  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  look  to  these  rather  than  emigration. 
However,  I  can  only  judge  from  report,  and  there  are  many  who 
can  form  an  opinion  much  better  than  myself,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  will  gladly  give  you  their  advice.  Tweed ie  was  an  old 
man  when  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres;  he  depends  upon  the 
profits  of  a  store  which  his  family  attend  to  for  his  support,  and 
not  his  plants.  Matthews  and  Bridges  both,  I  believe,  had 
other  sources  of  income  than  the  plants  and  animals,  &c.,  they 
sent  over.  Cuming  is  the  only  one  of  collectors  that  has  made 
any  thing,  and  that  was  by  his  shells  and  corallines.f     How  his 

trip  to  the  Philippines  may  turn  out,  I  don't  yet  hear.     

makes  little  but  what  barely  keeps  him ;  indeed,  a  gentleman 
wrote  me,  only  a  short  time  ago,  that  it  would  require  every  exer- 
tion to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches  since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  subscribed  largely  to  his  mission.  You 
ask  what  he  is  doing  ?  Little,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of  plants : 
there  was  a  collection  of  seeds  and  some  plants  received  from 
him  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  something  is  expected  shortly.  Apropos 
to  emigration,  I  have  sent  to  a  relative  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  emigration  to  Australia,  written  by  a  friend  who 
had  been  many  years  in  India,  and  who  was  desirous  of  invest* 
ing  his  large  capital  in  that  ^'  land  of  promise,"  which  contains 
some  good  remarks  on  the  fine  stories  we  read  of  the  settlers 
there ;  and,  if  I  receive  it,  I  shall  enclose  it  to  you :  at  any  rate, 
I  must  write  to  you  again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  shall  have  it. 

Feb.  5.  1840. 

*  A  propagator  who  could  furnish  the  councils  or  committees  of  such 
gardens,  the  London  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Gardens  included,  with 
the  lowest  estimate  at  which  common  plants  could  be  propagated  and  brought 
to  market,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  a  curatorship  than  a  skilful  or  scien- 
tific gardener. — JT.  B.  D, 

f  Mr.  Cuming  had  his  first  ideas  of  gathering  plants  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
during  Captain  King's  voyage.  Anderson  went  out  one  day  looking  after 
plants,  and  met  Cuming  among  the  rocks  at  Conception,  looking  for  shells,  &c. 
They  were  strangers  to  each  other,  but  felt  the  greatest  delight,  when  they 
found  they  were  from  the  same  country,  and  almost  on  the  same  pursuit,  on 
this  savage  and  inhospitable  coast.  Ever  since  this  circumstance,  they  look 
on  each  other  as  two  brothers ;  and  Cuming  learned  from  Anderson  how  to 
dry  plants,  and  the  other  duties  of  a  collector.  —  JT.  B,  D, 
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Art.  VIII.  Description  of  a  Glass  Case  for  gro'coing  Plants  in  Rooms* 

By  Sir  John  Robison,  Sec.  R.S.E. 

I  HAVE  been  getting  up  a  plant  case  of  the  kind  described  in 
the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  for  1839  (p*  4«81.)>  in  which  I  think  I 
have  introduced  some  essential  improvements :  1st,  instead  of  an 
expensive  brass  frame  for  small  panes  of  crown  glass,  I  have 
substituted  four  sides  and  a  flat  top  of  plate  glass,  which,  requiring 
only  corner  astragals  and  ^..^^jr  — 

a  top  frame  of  wood,  is  .  ^^^j^^M 
cheaper  than  the  other, 
and  greatly  better  looking. 
The  sketch  Jig.  15.  will 
serve  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  it.  The  principal 
innovation  is,  in  providing 
for  the  perfect  isolation  of 
the  air  within  the  case  from 
commixture  with  the  air  of 
the  apartment  it  may  be 
placed  in.  It  appearing  to 
me  that  the  contraction  of 
bulk  consequent  on  re- 
duction of  temperature  during  the  night,  must  necessarily  cause 
an  introduction  of  air  from  the  apartment  at  a  time  when  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  gas  lights  and  other  causes,  I  have  introduced  a  small 
tube  through  the  bottom  of  the  case,  passing  upwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  On  the  exterior  end  of  this  tube  there  is  a 
coupling  screw,  by  means  of  which  I  connect  it  with  a  flat  bag  of 
Mcintosh  cloth  hung  under  the  case,  half-full  of  good  air  at 
the  time  of  its  attachment :  the  alterations  of  bulk  consequent  on 
changes  of  temperature,  therefore,  are  provided  for  by  the  dila- 
tation or  shrinking  of  the  bag,  and  no  pressure  is  ever  exerted 
to  pass  air  through  the  joints  of  the  case.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  plants  themselves  cause  a  permanent  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air  (which  some  of  the  best-conducted  experiments 
seem  to  render  improbable),  it  will  remain  un vitiated,  and  be 
subjected  to  those  compensating  changes  only  which  the  plants 
appear  to  make  in  light  and  darkness. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fill  the  case  with  permanent  plants  until 
May  next,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  make  use  of  it  to  flower 
hyacinths,  &c.  If  you  have  attended  to  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Ward's  system,  and  should  choose  to  suggest  any  experiments 
which  the  condition  of  this  case  may  render  practicable,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  undertake  them  for  you  on  your  explaining  your 
wishes. 
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Dec.  28.  I  have  filled  the  case  for  three  quarters  of  its  depth 
with  soil,  have  set  on  it  several  hundred  bulbs  (from  snowdrops 
up  to  hyacinths,  &c.),  and  have  filled  all  the  interstices  between 
the  bulbs  with  green  moss.  I  have  given  only  two  gallons  of 
water  (Mr.  Ellis's  appeared  to  me  rather  moist),  and  have  closed 
all  up :  some  time  must  elapse  before  any  judgement  can  be 
formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation ;  but  already  the 
circulation  of  the  water  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  condensation 
on  the  glass  plates,  and  the  trickling  down  of  the  miniature  rain. 
In  the  morning  the  glass  plate  which  is  nearest  to  and  parallel 
with  the  window-sash,  and  which  has  consequently  been  losing 
most  heat,  exhibits  both  the  condensation  and  running  down  of 
the  water  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  while  the  inner  plate,  receiving 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room,  or  by  radiation  from  the  objects 
near  it,  remains  quite  clear.  I  have  planted  a  few  bulbs  in 
another  receptacle  (and  in  the  same  way  as  to  soil  and  moss),  by 
keeping  which  in  the  same  room,  but  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
usual  way,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  these  different  modes  of  raising  such  plants. 

In  the  sketches  {Jigs.  l/>.  to  18.)  I  have  not  represented  the  out- 
lets for  superfluous  water  which  are  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mn 


Ellis's  above  referred  to.  Neither  have  1  shown  the  contrivance 
for  maintaining  the  identity  of  the  air  first  enclosed  in  4he  case ; 
it  would  have  confused  the  drawing,  and  will  be  easily  understood 
from  description.     The  size  of  the  plates  of  the  sides  and  top  of 
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^s.  ]  7j  1 8.  is  S  ft.  7^  in.  by  22^  in.  A  piece  of  tinned  brass  tube, 
8  qiiai'terofaD  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  long,  is  passed  throuj^h 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  trough  at  one  corner,  and  soldered  to  the 
lead  lining.  The  part  of  the  tube  within  the  trough  rises  per- 
pendicularly, and  ends  a  litde  above  the  level  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil.  The  shorter  portion,  which  is  without  the  bottom  of 
the  trough,  is  turned  horizontally,  and  terminates  in  a  brass  con> 
necting  screw,  to  which  a  corresponding  screw  of  a  small  stop- 
cock is  attached  ;  to  this  stopcock  a  second  stopcock,  previously 
inserted  in  the  end  or  comer  of  a  M'Intosh  air-pillow,  is  to  be 
screwed  on.  This  air-bag  should  be  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
may  be  concealed  within  the  frame  on  which  the  soil  trough 
stands,  in  the  hollow  of  which  it  may  be  supported  by  tapes  or 
strings  passed  from  side  to  side  under  the  bag.  At  the  time 
the  bag  is  attached  to  the  stopcock  on  the  orass  tube,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  conservatory  should  be  observed, 
and  if  it  be  at  or  near  its  maximum  of  elevation  (and  the  air  con- 
sequently near  its  maximum  of  dilatation),  the  bag  should  be 
nearly  full  of  air ;  and  vice  versd,  if  the  temperature  be  low,  the 
bag  should  be  very  flaccid  when  attached,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  capacity  to  receive  the  air  expelled  from  the  case  when  di- 
lata^on  takes  place  on  the  temperature  bein^  raised.  By  this 
means  the  air  contained  within  the  case  and  bag,  though  con- 
stantly changing  place,  will  never  communicate  with  the  external 
ur,  and  its  identity  will  be  maintained  with 'Considerable  exactness. 
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The  double  stopcock  will  afibrd  the  means  of  occasional  sepa- 
ration of  the  bag,  and  of  examination  of  the  contained  air  under 
the  influence  of  difierent  circumstances. 

In  the  section  Jig,  18.  a  shows  the  check  or  rebate  in  the  top, 
which  lifts  up,  and  is  faced  with  wash-leather ;  6,  the  drip  for 
the  condensed  moisture  from  the  glass ;  c,  the  glass  frame  screwed 
down  on  the  soil  box,  with  a  slip  of  wash-leather  between  them ; 
d^  the  soil  in  the  box;  ^,  the  lining  of  lead,  with  an  inner  lining 
of  thin  wood ;  f^  the  bottom  of  the  soil  box ;  and  gy  the  frame  on 
which  the  whole  rests.  » 

As  before  observed,  I  planted  the  case  with  some  hundreds  of 
bulbs  of  various  sorts  on  December  28. ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
placed  some  of  the  same  bulbs  in  earth  in  garden  pots,  and 
others  in  water  glasses.  Those  in  the  case  are  distinctly  gaining 
on  those  in  the  pots  and  glasses,  and  will  flower  before  them. 
The  case  stands  in  a  window,  facing  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
south,  and  gets  what  sunshine  the  season  afibrds.  There  is  no 
fire  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  near  the  window  rarely 
exceeds  60°;  tlie  pots  and  glasses  are  in  a  window  looking 
N.N.W.,  but  have  the  advantage  of  from  2^  to  S**  of  higher 
temperature  during  the  day ;  in  the  night  time  the  whole  house 
is  nearly  uniform,  at  from  57°  to  60°  [being  heated  by  one  of 
Silvester's  cockles,  as  will  be  described  in  our  Supjilement  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture']. 

I  have  heard  lately  of  some  curious  cases  of  the  roots  of  plants 
running  to  a  distance  in  search  of  bones,  and  then  insinuating 
themselves  into  every  crevice  within  them.  I  recollect  also  ob- 
serving at  Malmaison  that  many  plants  which  had  been  inserted 
in  skulls  of  animals,  were  flourishing  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  leads  me  to  ask  you  whether  bones  and  bone-dust  have 
been  much  tried  in  horticulture,  and  whether  you  would  counsel 
me  to  try  some  in  the  case,  when  in  May  next  it  is  prepared  for 
its  permanent  inhabitants.  [We  shall  be  glad  of  a  hint  on  this 
subject,  or  on  any  other  relative  to  this  article,  from  any  cor- 
respondent.] 

Edinburgh^  Randolph  Crescent,  Jan.  20.  1840. 


Art.  IX.  Some  Account  of  a  Mode  of  toarming  and  ventilating 
Hot'houses  invented  and  applied  by  John  Penn,  Esq.^  Engineer^ 
Sfc,  at  his  Residence  at  Letoisham,  in  Kent.    By  the  Conductor. 

The  first  attempt  that  was  made  to  heat  hot-houses  by  hot 
air  was,  we  believe,  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  green-house 
attached  to  his  dwelling-house  at  Isleworth,  about  1802.  as  de- 
scribed in  his  Description  of  a  Patent  Hot-house,  published  in 
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1803.  ThiB  next  was  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  large  conservatory 
at  Mr.  Angerstein's  at  Blackheath  Park,  about  1803,  for  which 
a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Both  these  houses  we 
saw  in  1803.  Neither  of  these  modes  of  heating  by  hot  air 
was  considered  at  the  time  as  completely  successful :  in  one  case, 
we  believe,  because  the  air  was  heated  by  smoke  flues,  and  con- 
sequently was  too  dry;  and  in  the  other,  on  account  both  of  the 
means  (the  heat  of  the  sun)  and  the  arrangements  being  inade- 
quate. Some  time  afterwards,  but  at  what  period  we  are  un- 
certain, the  Messrs.  Strutt  of  Derby  applied  their  cockle  to 
heating  hot-houses  by  a  current  of  air  brought  from  without, 
with  a.  power  of  stopping  the  supply  from  without,  and  reheating 
the  air  of  the  house.  A  vinery  at  St.  Helen's,  the  seat  of  Edward 
Strutt,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  one  at  Bridge  Hill,  Belper,  the  seat  of 
George  Strutt,  Esq.,  continue  to  be  so  heated ;  and  Jedediah 
Strutt,  Esq.,  has  recently  heated  several  hot-houses  by  this  mode, 
at  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Belper,  which,  as  observed  in 
our  volume  for  1839,  p.  4<4>8.,  appeared  to  answer  perfectly,  when 
we  saw  it  in  May  last ;  an  arrangement  being  made  by  which 
the  heated  air  passes  over  water,  and  thus  becoming  charged 
with  moisture,  the  defect  attendant  on  all  the  preceding  modes 
appeared  to  be  remedied.  The  large  conservatory  at  the  Grange 
was  heated  by  hot  air  from  one  of  Mr.  Strutt's  cockles  com- 
bined with  steam,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  1825,  as  noticed 
by  us  in  our  first  volume,  p.  112.  Such  is  the  amount  of  our  pre- 
sent recollections  on  the  subject  of  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  air. 

Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  by  hot  air  differs 
from  the  above  modes,  in  the  heating  body  being  pipes  of  hot 
water,  and  in  the  great  simplicity  of  the  arrangements.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  effect  the  object  much  more  completely  than  by 
any  other  mode  that  we  have  seen ;  the  great  simplicity  of.  the 
arrangements  being  such,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  no  repairs 
can  be  required  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  not,  indeed,  till 
the  pipes  are  worn  out.  This  constitutes  its  superiority  to  the 
mode  of  heating  at  Belper  and  the  Grange,  which  appeared  to 
us  rather  more  intricate. 

The  section,^.  19.,  will  show  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating 

almost  without  explanation.     The  pipes  of  hot  water  which  heat 

the  air  are  shown  at  a ;  the  opening  by  which  the  air  enters  the 

house,  at  b;  c  is  SL  grating  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  again, 

and  conveyed  along  the  drain  d^  to  be  reheated  by  the  pipes, 

and  again  rarefied  so  as  to  reenter  at  b.     By  these  simple  and 

obvious  means, .  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  continual  circulation,  as 

shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  section.     The  degree  of  heat  in  the 

house  is  regulated  by  shutting,  partially  or  wholly,  the  openings 

(6)  by  covers  which  are  fitted  to  each.  The  drains  {d)  are  made  at 

greater  or  less  distances  according  to  the  heat  required;  and,  when 
1840.    March.  k 
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extra-moisture  is  wanted)  water  is  poured  through  the  grating 
{c\  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the   drain.     In  Mr.  Penn's 
hot-house,  in  which  he  grows  orchidaceous  plants,  the  drains 
are  about  6  ft  apart,  about  1 8  in.  deep,  and   ]  ft.  wide ;  in  his 
green-house,  they  are  about  12  ft.  apart;  and  in  his  pine-pit, 
the  pines  being  plunged  in  tan,  they  are  about  7  ft.  apart.     In  a 
span-roofed  hot-house  for  botanic  or  stove  plants,  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  ranged  along  the  centre  of  the  house ;  and  the  tubes  in 
which  the  hot  air  ascends  from  the  pipes  are  of  boards,  and  fixed 
immediately  over  them,  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  their 
tops  reaching  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  glass.     In  the  pine-stove, 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  under  the  back  path,  and   the  tubes, 
which  are  of   boards  about  18  in.  broad,  by  9  in.  deep,   are 
placed  against  the  back  wall  in  the  inside  of  tKie  house,  each 
having  a  cover  that  takes  oflP  by  the  hand.     In  those  houses 
that  have  back  sheds,  the  tubes  are  in  the  outside  of  the  back 
wall,  as  shown  in  Jig.  1 9«  at  r.     The  shed  has  a  double  roof 
to  retain  the  heat;  and  the  border,    shown  at^  is  used  for 
forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  &c.,  and  for  raising  small  salading. 
Care  is  taken  in  forming  the  drains  that  they  shall  open  to  the 
pipes,  not  directly  under  the  upright  tubes,  but  in    the  space 
between  them,  as  shown  in  Jig.  20.,  in  which  ^^are  the  drains; 
//,  the  situation  of  the  gratings  over  them  ;  f,  the  situation  of  the 
tubes ;  and  ^,  the  hot-water  pipes.     The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  to  allow  the  air  from  the  drains  to  pass  a  short  distance 
along  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  be  reheated  before  it  ascends 
to  enter  by  the  openings  b.    When  it  appears  desirable  to  change 
the  air  of  the  house,  this  is  not  done  by  opening  the  sashes  in 
the  usual  way,  but  by  taking   the  stoppers  out  of  two  open- 
ings into  the  back  drain  which  contains  the  hot-water  pipes,  one 
at  each  end,  and  communicating  with  the  open  air.     These  open- 
ings are  so  small,  that  each  may  be  filled  up  with  a  brick,  and 
made  air-tight  by  a  little  clay.     It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the 
wooden  tubes  by  which  the  hot  air  ascends  are  all  made  perfectly 
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air-tight ;  those  in  the  sheds,  being  of  rough  boards  rudely  joined, 
have  the  joints  covered  with  strong  paper  pasted  or  glued  on  : 
if  the  openings  were  carried  up  in  the  wali,  of  course  this  case 
would  not  be  requisite.  This  description  and  these  diagrams 
have  been  made  entirely  from  recollection  of  a  visit  made  to  Mr. 
Penn,  In  company  with  Mr.  Wilraot  of  Isleworth,  on  February 
5th,  in  which  Mr.  Penn  kindly  showed  and  explained  everything; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  be  considered  as  exact,  but  merely 
as  giving  a  general  idea  of  what  has  been  effected. 

Though  Mr,  Penn  only  began  his  improvements  not  quite 
three  years  ago,  and  has  not  yet  completed  all  his  experiments, 
he  has  already  heated  several  hot-houses  for  different  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  by  his  mode ;  and  some,  such  as  one  at 
Syon  House,  have  been  heated  after  Mr.  Penn's  mode  (though 
imperfectly),  by  others  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  possess  themselves  of  the  invention,  without  under- 
standing it.  Houses  have  been  heated  by  Mr.  Penn,  for  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  in  Ireland ;  the  £ai-I  of  Dartmouth,  Blackheath ; 

Charles  Perkins,   Esq.,  Southend,   Kent; ■  Palmer,  Esq., 

Bromley ;  Keats,   Esq.,   Forest  Hill ;  General  Sir  More 

Disney,  Acton;  Charles  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Acton;  John  Wilmot, 
Esq.]  Isleworth,  and  others.  He  has  also  warmed  the  dwelling- 
house  of  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.  P.,   Elcham  Place ;    and  that  of 

'  ■  Crowley,  Esq.,  Croydon ;  as  well  as  his  own  billiard- 
room,  at  Lewisbam.  All  Mr.  Penn's  plant-houses  at  Lewisham, 
as  well  as  his  biillard-room,  though  scattered  up  and  down  bis 
.garden,  are  heated  from  one  small  boiler. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  Mr.  Penn,  being  an  engineer, 
and  in  a  very  large  way  of  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  steam- 
engines,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery,  ond  having  lai^  iron-work^ 
bemg  a  man  of  large  property,  and  being,  besides,  most  anxious 
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and  enthusiastic  for  the  propa^tion  of  his  plan,  will  carry  it  into 
execution  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  less  cost,  and, 
as  being  the  inventor,  more  successfully,  than  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  any  other  person  whatever. 

We  shall  now  state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  Mr.  Penn's  improvement 

1.  The  heat  of  air  in  motion,  whether  dry  or  charged  with 
moisture,  is  never  felt  by  the  human  body  to  be  so  hot  or  oppres- 
sive as  when  it  is  stagnant.  This  every  one  will  recollect  to  be 
the  case,  when  he  thinks  of  what  were  his  feelings  during  a  hot 
summer's  day,  when  there  was  no  breeze,  and  when  there  was  a 
breeze.  We  could  not  have  believed  that  the  difference  would 
have  been  so  great  in  a  hot-house,  had  we  not  experienced  it 
We  remained  in  Mr.  Penn's  orchidaceous  house  about  half  an 
hour,  with  the  temperature  about  80%  and  in  his  pine-pit  about 
the  same  time,  without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  could  have  passed  the  day,  with  pleasure,  in 
such  a  temperature.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  fine  summer's  day,  and  experienced  none  of  the  disagreeable 
effects  of  stagnant  and  sometimes  fetid  air,  which  are  so  often 
experienced  in  hot-houses,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
Orchid^cese  are  grown.  The  same  thing,  Mr.  Penn  observed, 
had  been  noticed  by  a  number  of  persons,  including  ladies,  who 
stated  that  they  could  never  remain  more  than  a  few  minutes  in 
their  stoves  at  home,  while  they  could  have  remained  all  day, 
and  even  slept,  in  Mr.  Penn's.  An  analogous  effect  was  expe- 
rienced at  the  North  Pole,  by  Captain  Parry  and  his  compa- 
nions :  when  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  the  extreme  cold  of  that 
region  was  bearable  ;  but  the  moment  the  slightest  breeze  arose, 
it  became  intolerable.  We  had  no  means  oftrying  the  moisture 
of  the  air  by  a  hygrometer,  but  that  the  moisture  must  have  been 
considerable,  was  evident  from  the  water  in  the  drains,  and  the 
dew  on  the  plants. 

This  alteration  in  the  sensible  effect  produced  by  hot  moist 
air  on  the  human  frame,  we  consider  to  be  the  great  advantage 
of  Mr.  Penn's  improvement,  because  it  will  henceforth  render 
plant  stoves  of  every  kind,  including  even  orchidaceous  houses, 
fit  for  being  entered  into,  and  even  lingered  in,  by  the  most  deli- 
cate, as  well  as  the  most  robust,  constitutions. 
^  2.  By  the  circulation  of  the  air,  blossoms  of  every  kind  will 
be  made  to  set  better,  fruit  will  be  produced  of  higher  flavour, 
and  leaves  and  blossoms  of  more  intense  colour.  We  had  a 
proof  of  these  results.  In  one  house  there  were  strawberry  plants 
in  pots  just  going  out  of  flower,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  was  pre- 
sent, declared  that  the  fruit  was  as  well  set  as  if  the  plants  had 
been  in  the  open  air,  though  the  sashes  of  the'  house  had  not 
been  opened,  nor  any  fresh  air  admitted  but  what  entered  through 
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the  laps  of  the  glass  or  by  the  occasional  opening  of  the  door, 
since  the  strawberry  plants  were  introduced.  Some  queen  pines 
had  ripe  fruit,  and  one  of  them  being  cut  and  tasted,  Mr.  Wilmot 
pronounced  it  to  be  far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  queen  pine 
that  he  had  ever  tasted  at  this  season  of  the  year.  See  Mr. 
Wilmot's  letter,  which  forms  the  succeeding  article. 

3.  A  great  saving  of  heat  in  the  case  of  forcing  all  trees  or  plants 
which  can  be  trained  on  walls  or  trellises,  and  in  the  case  of 
Ornamental  stove  trees  or  shrubs  that  can  be  so  trained.  The 
manner  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is,  by  planting  the  trees 
against  a  perpendicular  wall  or  trellis,  or  against  a  wall  or 
trellis  with  any  required  degree  of  slope,  and  covering  the  wall 
or  trellis  with  glass ;  the  border  having  a  vacuity  underneath  it, 
so  as  completely  to  isolate  the  roots,  and  admit,  by  the  general 
arrangement  already  described,  of  a  constant  circulation  of  warm 
moist  air  between  the  glass  and  the  wall,  between  the  upper  sur-> 
face  of  the  border  and  whatever  covering  may  be  placed  over 
it,  and  underneath  the  border.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, a  very  small  volume  of  air  requires  to  be  heated,  while  the 
circulation  of  the  air  is  more  certain  of  passing  through  among 
the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  The  border  where  this  system 
is  adopted  may  either  be  covered  with  a  boarded  roof  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1  or  2  feet  from  the  soil,  or  with  glass  sashes  at  the 
same  distiance ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  surface  of  the  border 
may  be  used  as  the  surface  of  a  hot-bed,  and  pots  of  strawber- 
ries or  other  plants  set  on  it  to  be  forced,  or  sown  or  planted  in 
it  to  be  grown.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  trees  trained  against  the  wall  can  only  be  ex- 
amined by  persons  outside  the  glass,  and,  consequently,  that  when 
they  are  to  be  watered  or  pruned  the  glass  must  be  removed. 
Even  in  large  houses  or  pits,  where  pots  of  strawberries  or  kid- 
neybeans  are  placed  immediately  under  the  glass,  only  a  stratum 
of  1  or  2  feet  in  depth  will  require  to  be  heated ;  and,  by  arrange- 
ments, that  object  can  easily  be  effected.  For  example,  a  tempo- 
rary flooring  of  boards  under  the  plants  trained,  or  under  the 
pots  of  strawberries  or  kidney  beans,  with  the  joints  made  air- 
tight by  strips  of  paper  or  canvass  glued  on,  would  be  sufficient. 
In  some  cases,  a  bed  of  earth,  which  might  serve  as  the  border 
for  roots  of  vines  or  peaches,  would  render  this  temporary  floor- 
ing of  boards  unnecessary.  * 

4.  All  the  plants,  including  cucumbers,  which  were  in  fruit,  and 
some  shrubs  which  were  in  flower,  were  in  remarkably  vigorous 
health ;  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  air,  independently  of  all 
other  circumstances,  seems  to  produce  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
plantsJ  The  blossoms  of  the  Persian  lilac,  when  forcing,  are 
generally  without  fragrance,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  and  ourselves 
found  that  this  was  not  the  case  here.     In  short,  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
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observes  in  his  letter,  all  forcing  will  henceforth  be  a  farce  where 
Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  is  not  adopted. 

5.  Mr.  Penn's  improvement  can  be  added  to  any  house  or  pit 
already  existing,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  dimensions;  though, 
of  course,  with  more  advantage  in  the  case  of  some  forms  than 
others.  Mr.  Penn  also  informs  us  that  a  house  that  has  been 
already  heated  by  hot  water  or  steam  can  be  rearranged  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  and  the  same  boiler  and  pipes  used. 

6.  In  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where  the  air  is  charged 
with  soot  and  smoke,  Mr.  Penn's  improvement  will  admit  of 
forming  a  green-house  or  stove  with  much  purer  air  than  could 
be  obtained  by  admitting  the  external  atmosphere  according  to 
the  usual  means  of  ventilation,  which  would  not  only  be  better 
for  the  plants,  but  for  persons  going  in  to  examine  them. 

or  course  such  an  improvement  as  Mr.  Penn's,  which  has  only 
been  made  about  three  years,  admits  of  an  endless  variety  of 
modifications.  For  example,  all  the  shutters  to  the  tubes  might 
be  regulated  by  a  self-acting  apparatus,  so  as  without  personal 
attention  to  keep  the  house  constantly  at  any  required  tempe- 
rature. A  long  cylindrical  tin  tube,  air-tight,  placed  horizontally 
against  the  back  wall,  with  an  accurately  fitted  piston,  might  be 
the  moving  power;  or  a  thermometer  on  Kewley's  principle, 
with  a  cylinder  and  piston  acted  on  by  water  supplied  from  a  cask 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  as  exemplified  in  1 819  in  Col- 
vill's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  and  described  in  our  Ena/clop^edia 
of  Gardenings  edit.  1835,  p.  558.  By  means  of  such  an  appa-* 
ratus,  the  forcing  might  go  on  for  days  together  without  any 
attention  from  the  gardener,  provided  fuel  and  water  were  sup- 
plied to  the  boiler ;  and  by  a  self-supplying  hopper,  and  the  use 
of  coke  or  anthracite  coal,  the  fire  would  not  require  attention 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  day.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement 
of  the  piston  of  the  tin  cylinder,  or  by  Kewley's  regulating  ther- 
mometer to  operate  on  a  pistoit  to  be  raised  by  water,  a  damper 
might  be  opened  or  shut,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  regulate  even 
the  fire.  In  this  way  a  gentleman  or  lady,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  house  servant,  might  be  in  a  great  measure  their  own  gardener. 
The  common  fruit-wall  of  a  garden  might  have  upright  sashes 
placed  in  front  of  peach  trees  or  vines,  the  hot-water  pipes 
placed  behind,  and  the  hot  air  brought  up  as  shown  in  j%.  21. 
Then,  if  the  border  were  supportefl  on  flagstone,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt  at  Belper  (see  our  volume  for  1839, 
p.  448.),  the  whole  mass  of  soil  and  roots  might  be  heated  as 
completely  as  if  they  were  in  a  pot.  The  border  might  be 
covered  with  horizontal  glass,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  close 
under  the  upright  glass,  to  be  boarded  as  a  path ;  and  under  the 
horizontal  glass,  pots  of  strawberries  might  be  placed,  early  po- 
tatoes planted,  or  cucumbers  and  other  dwarf  or  spreading  articles 
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grown.  In  ^g.  21.  a 
is  the  front  glass,  near- 
ly upright,  and  con- 
sequently well  adapted 
for  winter  forcing,  when 
the  sun  is  low,  and  will 
strike  it  nearly  at  a 
right  angle;  b  is  the 
path  of  boards  under 
which  sea-kale,  chic- 
cory  roots,  &c.,  in  )X)ts 
might  be  forced;  c, 
the    horizontal     glass 

over  the  border ;  and  rf,  the  gratings  to  the  drains.  The  di- 
rection of  the  current  of  air  is  shown  by  the  arrows.  Fig,  22. 
shows  part  of  the  ground 
plan,  in  which  e  e  are  the 
drains,  / /  the  situation  of 
the  gratings,  g  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  k  the  air- 
tube.  A  thermometer,  and 
a  hygrometer  acting  by  gra- 
vity, might  be  hung  inside 
the  front  glass,  and  inspect- 
ed by  walking  along  the 
boarded  path.  When  prun- 
ing or  watering  was  re- 
quired, the  warmest  mo- 
ments of  a  fine  day  should 
be  chosen,  and  the  sashes  opened  one  by  one  for  a  few  minutes. 
Fumigation  by  tobacco  might  be  performed  when  necessary,  by 
burning  the  tobacco  over  the  hot-water  pipes ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  atmospheric  moisture  might  be 
increased  to  any  desirable  extent,  by  throwing  down  water  among 
these  pipes,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  drains. 

To  prove  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
throw  a  piece  of  burning  paper  among  the  pipes,  or  a  little  rose 
water  or  fragrant  oil  over  them,  when  in  a  few  seconds  the  smoke 
or  the  fragrance  will  be  perceived  over  the  front  path.  To 
make  this  construction  and  aiTangement  economical,  shutters 
of  boards,  or  of  hurdles  covered  with  bark,  reeds,  or  straw, 
should  be  adopted  both  for  the  front  and  horizontal  glass. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  by  Dr.  Pritchard  and  others,  and  re- 
vived again  by  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  to  enclose  a  large  space, 
cover  it  with  glass,  and  heat  the  interior  to  the  temperature  of 
Madeira,  as  a  substitute  for  that  climate  to  invalids ;  the  plan  did 
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• 
not  succeed*  for  want,  among  other  causes,  of  efficient  ventilation, 
combined  with  adequate  heat;  but  by  Mr.  Penn's  plan  all  dif- 
ficulty on  that  point  will  be  readily  overcome.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  plan  had  no  other  advantages  than  that  of  rendering 
the  air  of  orchidaceous  houses  and  stoves  agreeable  to  the 
feelings,  instead  of  being  oppressive  and  unbearable;  that  result 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  production  of 
artificial  climates  ibr  plants. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  strongly  to  recommend  all  such 
persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  try  Mr.  Penn's  plan,  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Penn  himself;  not  only  because  he  must  necessarily  under* 
stand  his  own  plan  better  than  any  other  person,  but  that,  being 
an  independent  man,  and  most  eager  for  the  celebrity  attendant 
on  the  dissemination  of  his  plan,  he  is  most  likely  to  carry  it  into 
execution  cheaper  than  any  other  tradesman  can  do.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Penn  authorises  us  to  state  that  he  will  carry  his  plan  into* 
execution  any  where  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  after  a  year's 
trial,  if  it  should  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  he  will  take  the  ap* 
paratus  back  again,  and  replace  whatever  apparatus  may  have 
been  there  before,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  We  are  the 
more  particular  in  stating  this,  because,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Penn's  not  having  taken  out  a  patent,  and  the  invention 
being  likely  to  come  into  universal  use,  there  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  Arnott's  stoves,  be  numbers  of  imitators,  and  pretenders 
to  improvements,  who  do  not  understand  even  the  first  principles 
on  which  the  arrangement  acts.  With  the  most  noble  and  dis-^ 
interested  views,  and  apparently,  also,  with  views  the  most  ju-^ 
dicious  with  reference  to  the  public  good.  Dr.  Arnott  left  his 
improvement  open  to  the  competition  of  every  ironmonger;  in 
consequence  of  which,  every  ironmonger  constructed  Dr.  Arnott's 
stoves,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  spoiled  them.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  public  had  the  doctor 
taken  out  a  patent.  We  wish  Mr.  Penn  had  done  so ;  but,  since 
be  has  not,  we  consider  it  our  duty  most  strongly  to  warn  the 
public  against  employing  others  to  execute  the  plan  of  an  inventor, 
when  they  can  get  it  executed  by  the  inventor  himself,  and  that 
with  the  advantages  above  stated.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
Mr.  Penn  undertakes  to  construct  all  kinds  of  hot-houses,  whether 
of  timber^  or  of  iron  or  other  metal. -^  Bayswater,  Feb.  8.  18^0.  * 


Art.  X.     Mr.  Wilmot's  Opinion  of  Mr,  Penn's  Mode  of  heating  and 
ventilating  Hot-houses.,    Communicated  by  Mr.  Wi lmot,  F.H.S., &c. 

As  you  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Penn's  prin- 
ciple in  heating  hot-houses,  pits,  &C.,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
my  opinion  thereon,  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  it  in  a  few  words. 
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About  the  middle  of  April  last,  Mr.  Penn  had  twenty  large  pine 
plants  from  out  of  my  houses,  a  number  of  which  were  queens; 
and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  queen  pine  is  of  little  value,  in  size,  appearance,  or 
flavour,  rarely  seen  to  swell  the  pips  prominently,  or  to  come  of  a 
good  colour.  The  result  of  Mr.  Penn's  principle,  in  this  instance, 
has  fully  confirmed  my  opinion  that  forcing  is  a  farce  without  it« 
My  pines,  in  the  same  pit  from  which  Mr.  Penn  had  his  plants 
in  April  last,  are  now  ripening,  and  some  cut,  swelled,  as  they 
usually  are,  to  about  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  and  with  a  flavour 
litde  better  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  Those  at  Mr.  Penn's  (one 
of  which  you  and  I  partook  of  yesterday)  possessed  every  pro» 
perty  of  a  queen  pine.  It  was  well  swelled,  of  a  most  beautiful 
colour ;  and  its  flavour  was  equal  to  any  queen  pine  ripened  in 
August.  Mr.  Penn's  pretensions  to  horticulture  are  certainly 
very  limited.  He  knows  but  little  about  forcing ;  the  gardener 
that  grew  the  plants,  less.  Such  being  the  case,  it  can  only  be 
the  system  which  has  produced  such  an  efl*ect  on  the  size  and 
flavour  of  the  pine.  This  system,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  far 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  as  it  must  be  seen, 
fully  to  appreciate  its  value,  I  shall  be  happy  to  exhibit  it  in 
action  to  the  horticultural  world  about  April  next,  when  I  shall 
invite  all  friends  to  horticulture  to  see  it  at  work  in  my  extensive 
forcing  establishment.  —  Ideworth^  Feb.  6.  1840. 

P.S.  The  man  that  grew  the  pine  plants  having  lately  left  Mr. 
Penn,  I  cannot  accuse  his  present  gardener  of  want  of  ability. 


Art.  XI.    On  the  Conical  BoUerJbr  heating  HoUhouses  by  hot  Water. 

By  D.  Beaton. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  13th  volume  of  this  Magazine,  at 
page  298.,  he  will  find  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  original 
conical  boiler,  which  was  invented  in  1885,  at  New  York,  in  the 
United  States,  by  a  lad  only  18  years  of  age.  This  useful  in- 
vention, which  is  destined  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  created  little  interest  at  that 
time  in  Britain,  and  might  have  passed  down  the  current  of  ob- 
livion like  the  mere  bubble  of  a  season,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  Vine 
Cottage,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Under  this  gentleman's  directions 
it  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Shewin,  ironmonger,  of  the  same 
place.  The  credit  of  bringing  this  boiler  prominently  before  the 
British  public  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Rogers.*     He  presented 

*  Since  Mr.  Beaton  sent  us  this  article  he  has  supplied  us  with  theibllow- 
ing  notew    **  I  have  since  learned  that,  as  faras  Mr.  Rogers  is  concerned,  it 
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one  of  these  boilers  to  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  its  merits  were  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  Society's  Garden^ 
and  made  known  to  the  fellows,  and  ultimately  to  the  public  at 
large,  through  the  Gardener^s  Gazette^  Gardener^s  Magazine, 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany yvmA  other  periodicals,  all  of  which 
overlooked  the  original  inventor  so  far  as  to  allow  him  no  share 
of  the  merit  of  this  very  useful  invention. 

The  boiler  is  yet  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  its  present 
£Drm  it  is  made  up  of  two  concentric  cones,  joined  at  top  and 
bottom  by  flanges  su£BcientIy  wide  to  leave  a  space  of  one  or  two 
inches  between  them  for  the  water.  The  fire  is  applied  in  the 
inner  cone.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  outset,  which  is  soon  de^ 
tected  in  practice.  As  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  burn  clear  in 
the  inner  cone,  the  heat  is  generated  faster  than  the  small  body 
of  water  can  absorb  it,  and  steam  is  soon  produced.  There  is  a 
small  pipe  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  with  a  steam  valve  to 
guard  against  accidents.  By  close  attention  to  the  fuel  and 
damper,  this  steam  might  be  avoided,  and  only  as  much  heat 
produced  as  could  be  absorbed  by  the  water ;  but  this  requires 
too  ffreat  a  nicety  for  so  simple  an  apparatus.  Instead  of  having 
the  inner  part  of  the  boiler  a  cone,  let  us  have  it  more  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form  :  this  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  fire  and  the 
surface  to  be  heated,  and  it  would  increase  the  space  for  the 
water  in  the  same  ratio.  Probably  some  modification  of  this  kind 
would  simplify  the  working  of  the  boiler  by  producing  no  more  heat 
than  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  At  any  rate,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
steam,  at  least  till  the  water  in  all  the  pipes  is  heated  to  200®. 

It  were  desirable  that  those  who  use  this  boiler,  and  think 
they  could  suggest  any  improvements,  would  convey  their  ideas 
to  Mr.  Shewin,  as  above,  or  to  some  other  enterprising  iron-< 
monger  or  engineer,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  most  excellent  invention  to  the  fullest  extent  The  very 
great  saving  in  fuel,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  smoke,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  attended,  will  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  forms  of  boilers  now  in  use;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  suit  houses  of  any 
bize.  An  article,  like  this  boiler,  which  must  soon  come  into 
universal  use,  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  up  by  several  tradesmen 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  several  modifications  of  it  in  consequence 

was  an  invention  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  was  led  by  a  series  of  experiments 
founded  on  certain  principles,  and  having  a  certain  object  in  view.  Mr.  Rogers 
tried  a  vertical  cylinder  first,  which  did  not  answer  perfectly,  wasting  much 
heat.  He  then  employed  a  cone,  which  succeeded  better.  But  for  Mr. 
She  win's  perseverance  in  accomplishing  the  object  in  cast  iron,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  have  become  of  general  service ;  as  Mr.  Rogers's  original 
boiler  was  made  of  copper,  which  was  much  more  expensive,  and,  as  it  proved, 
much  less  durable,  than  iron.  —  D,  J?." 
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will  soon  be  before  the  public ;  it  is  therefore  but  justice  that  Mr. 
Hogg,  the  original  inventor,  should  have  his  share  of  the  merit. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Shewin  this  week  to  make  small  boilers, 
or  rather  steamers,  on  this  principle,  for  steaming  houses  and 
frames  in  summer,  when  no  fires  are  at  work,  and  for  smoking 
houses  or  frames  by  the  steam  of  tobacco  liquor ;  or  by  a  de- 
coction of  common  tobacco  leaves.     This  is  a  novel  plan  for 
destroying  insects,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  would  answer  better 
than  the  present  mode  of  smoking.     The  vapour  would  con- 
dense and  fall  down  on  the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew,  whereas 
smoke  soon  finds  its  way  out  at  every  crevice.     Many  other  de- 
coctions or  solutions  might  be  tried  in  this  way,  for  the  destruction 
of  scale,  bug,  or  even  wood-lice,  when  something  eiFectual  for 
the  destruction  of  these  creatures  might  be  found  out,  and  on 
which  the  operative  chemist  might  try  his  ingenuity.     I  saw  a 
vessel  in  shape  between   a  tea-kettle  and  watering-pot  used  for 
steaming  houses  twenty  years  ago.  *  Many  other  contrivances 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  tried  since,  and  found  to  be 
very  beneficial ;  that  by  Mr.  Forest,  at  Syon  Gardens,  is  very 
effectual ;  but   this  by  the  conical   boiler  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  that  can  be  used.     A  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood 
used  a  most  elaborate  and  expensive  machine  for  the  same  pur- 
pose last  summer,  and  with  perfect  success.    The  conical  boiler, 
for  these  purposes,  should  have  the  inner  or  furnace  part  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  wide,  and  from  10  in.  to 
14  in.  high ;  the  outer  part  may  either  be  a  cylinder  or  cone,  at 
pleasure ;  the  top  should  screw  on,  and  have  a  short  pipe  fixed 
in  it  for  filling  it,  to  which  another  pipe  of  the  required  length, 
and  with  a  universal  joint,  should  be  fixed  for  conveying  the 
steam  into  the  house  or  frame,  which  might  be  done  through  a 
pane  of  glass  in  front,  or  in  any  other  way  more  convenient.     A 
movable  sheet-iron  box  should  be  attached  to  the  bottom  to 
receive  the  ashes,  and  the  whole  might  be  mounted  on  a  barrow 
similar  to  that  of  a  small  watering  engine :  such  a  boiler  or 
steamer  might  be  got  for  405.  or  505.,  and  it  would  last  two  or 
three  lifetimes  if  properly  taken  care  of.     What  a  nice  plan  for 
smoking  or  rather  steaming  cucumbers,  melons,  and  heaths^ 
which   do  not  like  smoke !     I  hope  Mr.  Shewin  will  attend  to 
these  suggestions :  every  one  having  house-plant&  would  soon 
possess  one.     It  might  even  be  taken  to  the  peach  wall ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  universal  joint,  a  stream  of  tobacco  steam  could 
easily  be  directed  against  all  parts  of  the  trees ;  and  the  same 
way  with  standard  roses,  &c.     By  the  same  means  a  house 
could  be  filled  with  any  sweet  odours,  to  keep  down  any  disagree- 
able smell  from  tan,  dung,  fiues,  &c. ;  but  I  believe  1  have  said 
enough  in  its  praise  to  draw  public  attention  to  it. 

Kingsbury  Gardens^  Jan.  ISI-O. 
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AAt.  XIL  Description  of  the  Conical  Boiler  and  hot'^ater  Apparatus 
invented  by  John  Rogers^  Jun*,  Esq^  F.R*S.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  R001R8. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  a  description 
of  my  conical  boiler,  of  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  so 
favourable  an  opinion.  The  apparatus,  as  at  present  constructed 
in  cast  iron,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  which  have 
engaged  my  attention  at  intervals  during  the  last  five  years. 
My  first  attempts  were  made  in  1835,  with  a  cylindrical  boiler  of 
tinned  iron,  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  Paxton's  Ma- 
gazine of  Botany^  for  March,  1836.  The  experience  thus  attained 
led  me  to  adopt  a  conical  instead  of  a  cylindrical  furnace ;  and,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  same  work,  in  March,  1837,  my  boiler 
had  assumed  very  nearly  its  present  form.  Various  difiicultiesj 
however,  arose  in  the  cpnstruction  of  the  apparatus.  Copper, 
the  material  which  I  had  employed  in  my  second  boiler,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  durable,  was  corroded  in  a  few  months, 
by  the  sulphur  disengaged  from  the  coke ;  while  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  casting  such  peculiar  forms  in  iron  deterred  me 
from  employing  that  material,  especially  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  whether  its  unequal  expansion  would  not 
cause  such  a  boiler  to  break,  or  become  leaky.  At  length, 
after  some  other  unsuccessful  experiments  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail,  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Shewin, 
an  ironmonger  of  this  town,  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  casting  in  iron,  and  a  boiler  has  been  produced 
which  combines  strength  and  solidity  with  the  advantages  pre- 
viously attained.  The  only  point  in  which  the  iron  is  inferior  to 
copper  is,,  that  the  greater  thickness  of  the  metal  does  not  allow 
the  heat  to  be  transmitted  from  the  fuel  quite  so  rapidly.  In 
practice,  however,  this  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior  strength,  economy,  and  du- 
rability of  the  iron  boilers.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  those  in 
copper  could  never  have  been  made  generally  useful ;  for,  besides 
their  liability  to  wear  out,  on  which  experience  a  little  varies, 
they  were  very  easily  injured  by  rough  usage. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
apparatus,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  with  such  plans  and  particulars  as  may  enable  them 
to  judge  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  their  purposes,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  erect  it  themselves. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  firont  view  of  the  boiler  as  at  present  constructed 
in  cast  iron.  The  interior,  a  sugarloaf-shaped  cone  (indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines),  being  the  furnace,  which  is  filled  with  fuel 
through  its  upper  orifice  (a).  A  circular  fire-grate  is  fixed  just 
within  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  and  the  aperture  6,  seen  in 
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front  is  intended  solely  to  remove 
clinkers  which  maj'  form,  or  fuel 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished  ;  at 
other  times  it  is  closed  with  a  fire- 
brick plug,  and  should  never  be 
opened  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. My  original  boiler  had  no  such 
opening,  and  was  fitted  with  a  revolv- 
ing grate,  which  overturned  to  empty 
the  furnace ;  but  various  inconv&- 
niencei!,  and  the  frequent  breaking  of 
the  pivots  on  which  the  gratings  / 
swung,  have  led  me,  somewhat  un-  * 
willingly,  to  adopt  the  present  alter- 
native. 

For  B  side    view    of   the    boiler 
see  J^.  26>,  where  it  is   represented 

as  attached  to  a  range  of  pipe,  f  and  r  are  the  fiow  and  return 
pipes,  and  d  a  flange  for  examining  and  cleansing  the  boiler 
when  necessary.  Into  this  flange  is  fixed  a  small  pipe,  which, 
being  connected  upwards  with  the  supply  cistern  e,  and  down- 
wards with  the  cock  or  tap  h,  serves  to  fill  and  empty  the  appa- 
ratus. The  supply  cistern  (?)  acts  also  as  an  expansion  cistern, 
to  receive  the  volume  of  water  increased  by  heat. 

Fig.  24.  shows  the  most  convenient  mode  of  setUng  the  above, 
exhibited  by  a  front  view.     A  solid  base  being  built  with  an 


aperture  \a  its  centre  open  to  the  front,  as  high  as  the  desired 
depth  of  the  ash-pit,  the  boiler  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  the  brick- 
work carried  up  to  its  lower  flange  or  rim.  The  side  walls  should 
then  be  raised,  in  4-Jnch  work,  level  with  the  top  of  the  boUer,  as 
represented  in  J^.  24.  a  is  the  ash-pit;  b  the  boiler;  c  the 
apierture  in  front  of  the  boiler,  closed  with  fire-brick;  ee  and  dd 
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two  bars,  one  supporting  the  fire-brick  plug^  and  the  other  fitting 
to  the  rim  of  the  boiler  to  support  a  slate  which  closes  the  front 
as  in  Jig.  24.  ff  (Jig.  22.)  is  the  chamber  around  the  boiler, 
filled  with  sawdust  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  and  a  layer  of 
sawdust  extends  over  the  top  of  the  boiler,  under  the  slate  slab 
g  gf  which  is  fitted  over  the  brickwork,  an  aperture  being  cut  in 
it  to  allow  the  throat  of  the  furnace  to  pass  through. 

Fig.  25.  gives  the  same  view 
farther  completed :  the  front  of 
the  chamber  is  closed  with  a  slab 
of  slate,  and  on  the  slab  which 
covers  the  boiler  is  erected  a  chim- 
ney, having  a  feeding-door,  through 
which  fuel  is  supplied,  placed  in  its 
sloping  face  directly  over  the  mouth 
of  theiurnace.  This  chimnev  mtist 
not  exceed  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and 
its  area  must  in  no  case  exceed  the 
area  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
That  here  represented,  viz.  a  brick 
base,  with  a  piece  of  4-inch  iron 
pipe  about  S  ft.  in  length,  will 
probably  be  found  most  conve- 
nient, unless  a  movable  chimney 
be  preferred.  This  chimney  should 
be  fitted  with  a  damper  just  below 
the  iron  part,  to  give  greater  com- 
mand of  the  draught.  The  aperture 
of  the  boiler,  which  is  closed  with 
fire-brick,  and  the  front  of  the  ash- 
pit, should  also  be  closed  by  a  door  or  blower,  having  a  regulator 
to  admit  or  exclude  draught.  A  blower  is  preferable  to  a  door, 
as  hinges  are  always  liable  to  rust,  and  then  break  or  strain; 
and  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  close  the  ash-pit  pretty  accu- 
rately. 

Fig.  26.  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  boiler  and  pipes,  and 
the  mode  of  attaching  and  arranging  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  of  the  pipes  should,  if  possible,  be  above  the  boiler. 
One  foot  is  sufficient,  but  when  convenient,  the  higher  the  better. 
When  2-  or  3-inch  pipe  is  employed,  the  pipes  may  rise  uniformly 
about  1  in.  in  20  ft.  from  a  and  b  to  c;  on  which,  being  thus  the 
highest  point  of  the  pipes,  an  air-cock  is  placed.  But,  if  4-inch 
pipes  be  employed,  it  is  better  that  a  should  be  the  highest  point, 
and  the  air-cock  placed  there;  and  that  the  pipes  should  fall  uni- 
formly 1  in.  in  20  ft.  from  a  to  c,  and  from  c  to  b:  indeed  this  is 
generally  the  best  arrangement,  where  not  inconvenient.  From  b 
the  return-pipe  r  should  descend  either  perpendicularly,  or  with 
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as  steep  an  inclination  as  possible,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
The  supply  cistern  {e)  must  be  so  placed  that  its  bottom  is  not 
lower  than  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes.  The  top  of  the  steam- 
valve  {v)  should  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  supply  cistern.  Just 
below  the  valve,  on  the  steam-pipe,  may  be  fixed  a  small  cock  {k\ 
connected  with  a  pipe  laid  into  the  house,  by  which,  whenever  the 
water  beils,  the  house  may  be  steamed.  In  small  apparatus  this 
will  happen  pretty  frequently,  but  in  large  houses,  in  order  to 
insure  this  advantage,  a  stopcock  or  sluice  should  be  placed  on 
the  flow-pipe  {f\  by  which,  the  circulation  being  intercepted,  the 
water  in  the  boiler  may  at  any  time  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Fig.  27.  represents  a  contrivance  which  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
the  defects  of  stopcocks,  which  impedes  the  circulation  less  than 
any  except  large  sluices,  and  which  is  comparatively  unexpen- 
sive.  The  hollow  plug  g  {Jig,  27.)  is  fitted  with  a  valve,  per- 
fectly watertight.  This  valve  is  opened  and  shut  by  the  handle 
sliding  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  end  of  the  plug.  By  closing 
it  the  gardener  may  at  any  time  cause  the  water  in  the  boiler  to 
boil,  when,  by  opening  the  cock  Jc,  he  admits  as  much  steam  to 
the  house  as  may  be  desired.  A  small  pewter  pipe  f  in.  diameter 
is  sufficiently  large  to  conduct  steam  into  the  house,  and  its 
flexibility  renders  it  very  convenient.  Where  this  arrangement 
is  adopted,  the  supply  cistern  must  be  larger  than  is  otherwise 
necessary,  and  should  contain  10  or  12  gallons.  The  steam-pipe, 
also,  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  be  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  allow  the  water  and  steam  to  separate,  that  the 
former  may  not  be  blown  out  through  the  pipe  along  with  the 
steam ;  and  the  valve  should  be  loaded  with  a  few  ounces  of  lead. 

Fig.  28.  exhibits  the  apparatus,  with  the  addition  of  a  re- 
servoir; this  in  small  pits  is  very  desirable,  and  1  have  always 
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employed  it  in  my  own.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  objects 
as  in  J^.  26.,  except  m  the  reservoir,  which  may  be  formed  of 
thin  copper  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  should  be  packed  in  a 
wooden  or  brick  case,  in  sand  or  sawdust,  which  supports  its 
shape,  protects  it  from  accident,  and  prevents  the  heat  from 
escaping.  All  the  communication  pipes  in  this  case  may  be 
of  lead,  and  fitted  with  union  joints,  which  render  the  fitting  ex- 
ceedingly easy.  In  my  apparatus  a  lead  pipe  of  1^  in.  diameter 
supplies  40  ft.  of  radiating  surface,  and  my  reservoir  contains 
about  four  times  as  much  as  my  pipes.  Reservoirs  may  be  made 
of  iron,  but,  though  rather  less  expensive,  they  are  so  heavy  and 
unwieldy  that  they  could  hardly  be  used ;  and  the  expense  of 
attaching  the  pipes  would  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  copper.  I 
have  a  72-gallon  reservoir,  a  cylinder  4  ft.  long^by  2  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  cost  complete,  with  two  l^inch  union  joints,  Si.  6s. 

The  foregoing  directions  will,  I  believe,  enable  any  intelligent 
gardener  to  plan  and  put  up  an  apparatus  for  himself. 

It  remains  that  I  should  say  something  respecting  fuel :  any 
sort  except  wood  and  caking  coal  may  be  employed.  The 
best  of  all  is  anthracite  or  Welsh  coal,  but  a  little  coke  is  ne- 
cessary to  light  it;  the  next  best  is  coke;  and  next  to  this, 
cinders.  I  arrange  them  thus,  in  the  order  of  their  strength  ;  but 
for  ordinary  purposes  nothing  is  better  than  cinders,  —  nay,  even 
coke  breeze,  or  small  i'efu3e  coke,  the  value  of  which  is  next  to 
nothing,  may  be  burnt  in  these  furnaces,  but  in  that  case  they 
require  8  or  10  feet  of  chimney.  Where  it  is  required  to  produce 
strong  heat  rapidly,  coke  must  be  employed ;  but  it  is  not  a  good 
fuel  to  maintain  heat,  as  it  allows  too  much  draught,  and  burns 
away.  Welsh  coal  has  not  this  fault,  and  is  a  very  durable  fuel, 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  these  boilers.  When  the  fire  is  first 
lighted  it  should  be  allowed  to  burn  brisk  and  clear,  till  the  fuel 
in  the  bottom  is  well  ignited ;  it  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the 
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throat  of  the  furnace,  when  it  will  last  through  the  night  In 
filling,  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  that  the  fuel  is  not  so  small 
and  dusty  as  to  stop  the  draught.  Where  cinders  are  used  they 
should  be  well  sifted.  The  proper  management  of  these  boilers 
may  be  best  secured  by  explaining  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  constructed.  As  fuel  cannot  be  consumed  without  air,  if  a 
furnace  be  constructed  of  considerable  depth,  and  filled  with  fuel, 
and  air  be  admitted  only  at  the  bottom,  that  fuel  alone  is  con- 
sumed which  lies  immediately  on  the  bars,  and  first  receives  the 
draught  of  air.*  The  fuel  above,  provided  it  transmits  the  air, 
becomes  red-hot,  or  nearly  so,  but  does  not  consume  until  that 
below  it  is  destroyed.  In  this  manner,  one  of  these  conical 
furnaces  being  lighted  and  filled  with  fuel,  that  portion  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace  which  cannot  burn  absorbs  the  heat 
of  the  burning  fuel  below,  and  radiates  or  transmits  it  to  the 
water  on  every  side.  So  perfect  is  this  absorption  of  heat, 
that  for  several  hours  after  the  furnace  has  been  filled  up  with 
cinders,  though  there  may  be  a  fierce  fire  below,  little  or  no 
heat  escapes  by  the  chimney,  the  whole  being  taken  up  by  the 
surrounding  water.  The  economy,  therefore,  of  fuel  in  such 
an  apparatus  is  very  great;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  excess  of 
draught  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  so  much  only  being 
allowed  as  will  consume  the  fuel  steadily,  which  is  easily  learned 
by  experience.  The  necessity,  also,  of  keeping  the  aperture  i9 
front  close,  so  that  air  enters  the  furnace  only  through  the  ash-pit, 
is  hence  evident.  The  water,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  close  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  red4iot  fuel  on  all  sides,  no  black 
-smoking  coals  intervening,  as  in  most  kinds  of  boilers ;  hence  the 
great  power  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Economy  of  fuel  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or  principal  ad- 
vantage of  these  boilers ;  their  great  recommendation  is  the  long 
duration  of  steady  heat  which  they  insure  without  attendance. 
When  properly  managed,  they  may  be  depended  upon  for  main- 
taining heat  1 2  hours  untouched.  This  to  many  amateurs,  who 
do  not  command  the  services  of  a  resident  gardener,  is  invaluable. 
In  the  nex(  place,  they  are  applicable  to  houses  and  pits  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale;  a  three-light  pit  may  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  as  uniform  as  that  of  the  largest  hot-house,  without 
any  trouble  by  night.  It  was  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  that  I 
was  originally  led  to  devise  them,  and  I  have  for  three  years  past 
cultivated  Orchideae  in  a  small  house  not  12ft.  square  in  this 
manner.  My  gardener  does  not  live  on  the  premises ;  and  the 
teraperatore,  as  ascertained  by  a  double  self-regbtering  ther^ 
mometer,  rarely  varies  5^  during  the  night. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  each  bcMler  must 

contain,  at  one  charge,  fuel  sufficient  to  supply  the  pipes  to 
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which  it  is  attached  with  heat  for  twelve  hours ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  size  of  the  boilers  be  proportioned  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  They,  are  cast  in  the  following  sizea, 
which  have  been  found  most  generally  useful :  — 

10-inch  furnace,  working    40  ft.  to    60  ft.  4-ioch  pipe. 
13-mch      do.  do.        60  ft.  to  120  ft.         do. 

15-inch      do.      *    do.      120ft.  to  800  ft.         do. 

Where  the  quantity  of  pipe  exceeds  the  above  amount,  two 
boilers  have  hitherto  been  employed  ;  but  there  \$,  no  reason  why 
an  18-inch  should  not  be  cast,  if  a  sufficient  demand  arose  for  them: 
boilers  of  this  size  have  been  found  very  effective  in  copper;  and 
H  21-inch^  cast  in  iron  for  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isleworth,  worked 
exceedingly  well.  The  numbers  affixed  to  the  boilers  above  are 
such  as  they  will  work  properly  and  efficiently  at  all  times.  I 
am  aware  that  some  of  the  above  dimensions  have  been  found 
to  do  a  good  deal  more  work  than  is  here  allotted  to  them  ;  but 
this  has  only  been  by  increasing  the  draught,  and  producing 
more  intense  combustion,  a  great  deal  of  heat  at  the  same  time 
escaping  by  the  chimney.  When  thus  employed,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  these  boilers  are  lost ;  fuel  is  burnt  to  waste,  and 
consumed  so  rapidly  that  they  do  not  maintain  their  heat  as  long 
as  is  desirable.  .  Duration  of  heat  and  economy  of  fuel  I  consider 
paramount  objects. 

The  only  case  in  which  stronger  draught  may  be  allowed  is 
where  the  fire  works  into  a  flue  in  the  house :  but  the  objection 
of  the  rapid  consumption  of  fuel  is  not  thus  removed ;  nor  can  I 
generally  recommend  this  arrangement,  though  sometimes  con- 
venient. 

When  the  10-inch  boiler  is  employed  to  small  quantities  of 
pipe,  it  must  be  fitted  with  a  reservoir,  as  in  fig.  28.  In  this 
manner  it  may  be  made  to  work  as  low  as  1 5  or  20  feet  of  ^-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch  pipe  is  taken  as  a  standard,  because  each  foot  of  it  con- 
tains about  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface.  Of  3-inch,  one 
third  more,  and  of  2-inch,  double  the  quantity,  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalents  of  the  above  amounts. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  ought  to  observe  that  these 
boilers  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  cleaned  out ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  remove  any  calcareous 
deposit  which  may  in  time  take  place  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  desirable,  in  these,  as  in  all  hot-water  apparatus,  that 
nothing  but  pure  rain  or  pond  water  should  be  employed.  Where 
the  boilers  are  employed  for  steaming,  this  precaution  is.  particu- 
larly important,  otherwise  calcareous  incrustation  must  take 
place.  To  prevent  leaves,  dirt,  &c.,  getting  down  the  pipe  of 
the  supply  cistern,  it  should  be  guarded  by  a  double  cap  of 
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pierced  zinc ;  one  movable,  that  the  gardener  may  cleanse  it  if 
clogged,  and  the  other  fixed. 

The  advantages  of  these  conical  boilers  are  no  longer  matter 
of  speculation  or  experiment.  My  own,  and  several  others  con- 
structed under  my  instructions,  have  been  in  use  between  three 
and  four  years.  Of  the  iron  ones  very  many  have  been  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  are  highly  ap- 
proved ;  although  few  of  them  possess  all  the  advantages  which 
experience  has  since  combined  in  the -form  now  described.  They 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  purposes  where  perpetual  heat  is 
required,  for  plant  stoves,  pineries,  and  forcing-frames ;  also  for 
small  propagating-houses,  or  preserving-pits.  To  pits  in  gene- 
ral, from  their  small  size,  and  from  the  small  expense  incurred 
in  setting  them,  a  recommendation  not  heretofore  noticed,  they 
are  peculiarly  applicable,  and  have  been  extensively  applied. 
That  employed  in  the  half-hardy  pit  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  at  Chlswick,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their  applica- 
tion, though  that  boiler  is  capable  of  doing  considerably  more 
work  than  is  now  allotted  to  it.* 

Sevenoaksy  February  7.  1840. 


Art.  XIII.    Description  of  a  Fordng-'Pit  heated  by  hot  Water. 

By  John  Rogers,  Jun. 

The  cultivation  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  pines  by  steam, 
instead  of  by  dung  or.  tan,  has  long  been  successfully  practised  in 
those  establishments,  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  steam  apparatus.  But  steam-boilers  exist 
in  .  comparatively  few  gardens,  and  in  many  places  where  they 
were  formerly  employed  they  have  given  place  to  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  commodious  contrivance  of  hot  water.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  an  important  consideration,  to  devise  the  best 
mode  of  employing  this  last  agent  to  supply  at  once  top  and 
bottom  heat,  combined  with  that  degree  of  moisture  requisite  in 
early  forcing;  and,  as  yet,  such  a  contrivance  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sideratum in  horticulture.  ^ 

The  annexed  sketches  are  the  plan  and  section  of  a  pit,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  attain  these  objects  in  the  most  efiicient 
and  economical  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  certain 
other  efiects  which  may  by  some  persons  be  deemed  of  con- 

*  I  annex,  according  to  your  request,  the  prices  of  the  conical  boilers; 
with  which  Mr.  Shewin  has  furnished  roe:  —  lO-inch,  4/.  10«.;  13-inch,  6/. ; 
15-inch,  7/.  \0s.  The  fittings,  comprising  doors,  dampers,  &c.,  all  things,  in 
short,  peculiar  to  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  vary  from  about  I/.  Sf.  to 
1/.  15f.,  according  to  the  size,  and  the  articles  required.  The  appendages  for 
steaming  the  house  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

L  % 
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siderable  value.  There  is  Dolh'mg  in  the  plan  which  lays  claim 
to  novelty ;  it  professes  merely  to  be  a  combination  of  various 
expedients,  already  severally  in  use,  but  which  have  not,  it  is 
believed,  been  hitherto  applied  to  any  very  efficient  purpose. 
.  Fig.  29.  is  a  section  of  the  proposed  pit,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  built  entirely  above  ground ;  brick  on  edge  with  hollow  walls. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  not  essential  to  the  plan,  but  its 
economy  recommends  it  whenever  a  pit  is  to  be  built  anew. 

Fig.  30.  is  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  a  i  is  the  line  of  the  secticm 
shown  in^.  29.  The  following  details  will  be  best  understood 
by  keeping  both  plan  and  section  in  sight. 

At  certain  intervals,  say  every  3  ft  6  in.  or  4  ft,  corresponding 
with  the  rafters  which  support  the  lightS)  a  hollow  pilaster  {pp 
^^Jfg'  30.)  is  carried  up  inside  the  pit,  projecting  from  the  wall, 
the  thickness  of  one  brick  only,  and  so  constructed  as  to  have 
DO  communication  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  wall;  and  an 
aperture  is  lefl  in  each  of  these  pilasters,  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
inside  the  pit.  Along  the  centre  of  the  pit,  also  above  ground, 
is  constructed  a  flue  of  4-inch  v^ork,  2  ft.  wide,  and  18  in,  deep, 
having  an  aperture  at  bottom  corresponding  with  each  aperture 
of  the  pilasters  on  the  front,  or  lower,  side  of  the  pit,  end  an 
aperture  just  below  its  upper  edge  corresponding  with  each 
pilaster  along  the  back ;  and  these  apertures  are  respectively  to 
be  connected  by  means  of  small  brick  flues,  or,  cheaper  and  better, 
by  6-mch  draining-tiles,  with  the  apertures  in  the  pilasters  with 
which  they  correspond.  The  space  between  the  flue  and  the 
back  wall  may  be  filled  up  with  earth  or  rubbish,,  and  trodden 
firm  before  the  cross  flues  are  laid ;  that  between  the  flue  and 
the  front  wall  should  be  filled  with  brickbats,  stones,  ot  widi 
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coarse  dry  rubbish.  The  heattng-pipes,  which  should  he  not  Icbb 
than  a  pair  of  4-inch  pipes  for  a  pit  whose  lights  are  6  ft.  lon^ 
are  to  be  laid  as  usual,  on  small  piers  about  9  in,  above  the  fioor 
of  the  flue,  which  should  be  paved  with  bricks  or  tiles,  or  else 
trodden  very  firm.  The  flue  is  then  to  be  covered  in  with 
|-inch  slate  (Valencia  slate  is  best  and  strongest)  in  slabs.  Hie 
apertures  of  the  flues  leading  to  the  back  pilasters  must  be  S  in. 
below  the  top  of  the  flue,  to  retain  a  stratum  of  heated  air  in 
contact  with  the  slate ;  and  the  pilasters  should  correspond  with 
(he  rafters  of  the  pit,  thus  interfering  least  with  the  general  ar- 
rangement. The  boiler,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the  conical 
boilers  described  p.  132.  is  admirably  adapted,  must  be  placed  in 
an  ash-pit,  sunk  at  one  end  of  the  pit ;  unless,  indeed,  hot  water 
can  be  laid  on  from  some  existing  apparatus  near  at  hand. 

In  finally  preparing  the  pit  for  the  operations  of  culture,  the  space 
between  the  flue  and  the  front  of  the  pit  is  to  be  filled,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  pit  over  the  flue  is  to  be  covered,  with  stones 
or  brickbats  free  from  dirt,  and  coarse  gravel,  diminishing  in  size 
upwards  till  they  be  of  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs  or  rawer  less. 
The  depth  of  this  layer  over  the  flue  should  not  exceed  a  foot; 
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over  ibis  should  be  placed  a  layier  of  turf  witb  its  grassy  side 
downwards,  wbere  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  melons  or  cucumbers ; 
for  pines  or  plants  in  pots,  fine  gravel  or  coal-ashes  should  be 
employed,  in  which  the  pots  might  be  plunged.  The  pit  is  now 
complete.  When  the  fire  is  kindled  and  the  pipes  heated,  the 
air  in  the  flue  or  chamber  c  being  heated,  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  flue,  and  imparting  some  of  its  heat  to  the  slate  above,  will 
proceed  up  the  cross  flue  and  pilaster  p^  and  be  poured  out  into 
the  pit ;  its  place  below  being  supplied  bv  the  cooler  air  from 
the  front,  or  lower,  side,  descending  by  the  hollow  pilaster  in  front 
to  be  heated  in  its  turn  by  the  pipes  below.  The  slate,  being  an 
excellent  conductor,  will  transmit  abundance  of  bottom  heat. 
It  will,  of  course,  take  a  few  days,  after  the  apparatus  is  set  at 
work,  before  the  mass  of  rubbish,  &c.,  becomes  thoroughly 
warmed,  after  which  it  will  be  subject  to  little  variation. 

All  moisture  in  the  pit,  produced  by  watering  or  otherwise,  will 
gradually  sink  down  to  the  central  flue,  towards  which  the 
floor  of  the  pit  should  slope  from  both  sides.  On  arriving  at 
this  flue  the  moisture  will  be  immediately  taken  up  by  the  air 
heated  by  the  pipes,  and,  being  brought  up  as  it  circulates,  will 
be  deposited  by  the  cooling  air  in  the  pit  above.  The  arrows 
in^.  29.  indicate  the  course  of  the  circulating  air. 

By  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  perceived,  three  things  are 
attained  :  bottom  heat ;  top  heat,  with  an  atmosphere  constantly 
moist;  and,  finally,  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  supposing  the  pit  to  be  6  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high  at  back, 
and  1  ft.  3.  in.  in  front,  above  the  mould,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  such  a  pit  would  pass  through  the  flues  once  in  every  two 
minutes,  when  the  apparatus  was  in  full  work,  thus  producing  a 
constant  and  vigorous  circulation.  Further,  if  it  be  desired  to 
change  a  portion  of  the  air  continually,  small  apertures  to  the- 
outward  air  may  be  made  in  the  front  descending  flues ;  a  small 
portion  of  fresh  air  will  then  pour  in,  continually  tningling  with 
the  descending  air,  and  ascending  heated  into  the  pit,  supplying 
the  place  of  that  which  will  escape  through  unputtied  laps,  and 
various  crevices.  The  internal  areas  of  the  pilaster  flues  should 
not  be  less  than  6  in.  square,  which  they  may  be  according  to 
the  proposed  plan ;  and  the  cross  flues  and  the  apertures  into 
the  pit  must  have  the  same  area.  If  it  be  found  that,  with 
this  area  or  aperture,  the  heat  produced  by  the  pipes  is  brought 
up  too  rapidly,  not  leaving  sufiicient  bottom  heat,  and  overheating 
the  top,  these  apertures  may  be  diminished.  If  they  be  too 
small,  an  inequality  will  arise  between  the  temperature  of  the 
back  and  front  of  the  pit,  caused  by  an  excessive  diflerence  of 
the  ascending  and  descending  air.  The  total  heat  brought  up 
will  be  the  same,  for,  as  the  heat  increases,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  will  ascend  will  increase  also ;  but,  if  apertures  of 
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* 
the  size  above  recommended  be  employed,  there  will  hot  be  2^ 
difference  between  the  front  and  back  of  the  pit  In  order  the 
better  to  disperse  the  ascending  currents,  it  may  be  well  that  the 
aperture,  instead  of  opening  directly  into  the  pit,  should  have 
a  semicylindric  draining-tile  placed  in  front  of  it,  to  throw  it^ 
draught  right  and  left :  out  this  is  an  unnecessary  refinement ;  a 
pair  of  4-inch  pipes  will,  I  believe,  be  found  sufficient  for  cucum- 
bers, melons,  or  pines,  in  a  6-foot  pit.  My  experience  shows  me 
they  will  produce  30°  of  temperature,  which,  as  i^uch  pits  are 
always  covered  at  night  in  frosty  weather,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, except  for  very  early  forcing;  for  which  [Mirpose  two  pair 
(i.  e.  four  rows)  of  3-inch  pipes  would  be  preferable. 
'  There  is  one  portion  of  the  above-suggested  plan  so  evidently 
borrowed  from  an  arrangement  employed  *  by  Mr.  Penn  of 
Lewisham,  at  Wilmot's  of  Isleworth,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
that  it  appears  due  to  Mr.  Penn  both  to  acknowledge  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time, 
wherein  I  conceive  the  proposed  plan  an  improvement  upon  his. 

Mr.  Penn  lays  his  pipes  in  flues,  or  tunnels,  as  above  described, 
either  at  the  front  or  back  of  the  house,  and  causes  the  air  to 
circulate  in  tunnels  passing  under  the  house.  The  arrangement 
is  ingenious,  and  the  circulation  very  complete ;  but  considerable 
expense  is  incurred,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  advan- 
tage is  attained  by  it.  It  is  stated  that  a  very  salutary  circulation 
of  air  is  obtained ;  but  precisely  the  same  circulation  takes  place 
in  every  house  heated  by  pipes,  only  more  freely  if  the  pipes  are 
not  encased :  any  one  who  has  steamed  a  house  by  syringing  the 
pipes  can  l^ear  testimony  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, ascending  along  the  roof^  and  descending  by  the  back,  till 
it  retum«racross  the  house,  or  along  the  floor  to  the  pipes. 
'  Now,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pit  above  suggested,  there  is 
a  reason  for  encasing  the  pipes  in  a  flue ;  viz.,  to  obtain  from 
them  bottom  heat,  an  advantage  neither  obtained  nor  sought  in 
Mr.  Penn's  arrangement.  A  collateral  advantage  is  the  getting 
rid  of  the  pipes,  which  are  always  exceedingly  in  the  way  in  a 
small  pit,  burning  up  the  plants  near  them.  A  third  great  advan- 
tage is,  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  brought  up  from  below 
by  the  air,  all  the  moisture  of  the  pit  draining  down  to  the  pipe 
flue ;  and  a  fourth,  the  regular  circulation,  an  advantage  which 
I  am  not  disposed  to  despise,  though  I  do  not  think  it  of  such 
value  as  to  be  worth  much  expense  in  attaining. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  any  existing  pit  may  be 
fitted  up  on  the  principle  above  recommended,  simply  by  build- 
ing a  centre  flue,  and  forming  the  cross,  and  ascending  flues  of 
draining-tiles. 

It  may  be  objected  to  thi|  plan,  that  the  ascending  flues  should 
be  at  the  front  rather  than  at  the  back,  lest  the  upper  part  of 
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the  pit  shonid  be  wanner  than  the  front.  The  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  already  alluded  to,  is  a  complete  answer  to 
this  objection ;  but,  further,  any  other  arrangement  of  the  circu- 
lation than  that  above  su^ested  would  be  prejudicial,  and  lead 
to  precisely  the  opposite  results  to  those  intended.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  a  great,  there  would  be  but  a  small,  di£krence 
between  the  height  of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns, 
and,  consequently,  a  much  slower  circulation.  In  the  next  place, 
if  the  descending  flues  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  instead 
of  at  the  front,  and  the  heated  air  entered  in  front,  it  would 
immediately  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  and  there  accumu- 
late its  heat,  while  the  whole  surface  occupied  by  the  plants 
would  be  covered  by  the  coldest  air.  Moreover,  the  earth  at 
back  being  always  higher  than  the  front,  the  coldest  air  would 
not  flow  away  to  be  reheated,  but  would  lie  all  along  the  front 
of  the  pit,  and  scarcely  circulate  at  all ;  whereas,  by  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  the  coldest  air  will  always  descend  to  be  heated, 
while  the  influx  of  warm  air,  Constantly  encountering  the  warmest 
air  which  has  risen  to  the  top,  will  beat  it  down,  and  mingle  it 
with  that  below.  This  is,  perhaps,  theory,  but  it  is  theory 
based  on  experience,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
would  be  the  effects. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  because  the  objection 
combated  above  is  very  likely  to  occur  to  any  intelligent  person 
perusing  this  plan ;  and  has,  in  fact,  already  been  made  to  me 
by  one  to  whose  judgment  I  should,  without  good  cause  to  show 
to  the  contrary,  willingly  defer. 

It  would  prolong  a  paper  already  of  unseemly  length,  to 
point  out  the  manifold  convenience  of  such  a  pit.  Its  application 
'to  pines  and  Orchidese^  strawberries,  &c.,  is  obvious^  it  may 
also  be  employed  as  a  preserving  pit ;  for,  when  the  apparatus  is 
in  full  work,  the  bottom  heat  alone,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mat, 
would  keep  out  any  frost  from  a  part  devoted  to  geraniums : 
while,  the  air*flues  of  that  part  being  closed,  the  heating  power 
of  the  pipe  corresponding  with  them  would  be  expended  with 
accumulated  force  of  circulated  air  in  the  forcing-pits  which 
were  at  work,  supplying  them  with  more  than  their  average 
amount  of  heat  at  a  season  when  they  most  require  it. 

SevenoakSf  February  9.  1840. 


Art.  XIV.  Bolanical^  FloriculturaU  and  Arlortcultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexjoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  nevo)  already 
in  Cultivation  s  the  whole  intended  to  S0ve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
.  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  qf  PlantSy*  the  "  Hortus  BritanntcuSf"  the 


suppUmerUaty  ioJSnc*  ofPlants^  Hoti.  BriL^  and  Arb.  Brit*  1^9 

*^Hofius  LignosuSf*  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 
nicum." 

Curtiis  Botanical  Maeaxine  ;  ia  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  Ss,  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  WUiiam 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

JSdwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  Ss,  6d»  coloured,  3s»  plain.  Edited  by  Dr^ 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Floxioering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo*;  2s>  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  ^to  ;  2s,  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society* 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  rrofessor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund* s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cuU 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  \s.6d, ;  small,  \s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  ' 

PlTTOSPOAA^CEJB.  - 

a484.  SO'LLYi< 

lineSris  LindL    nartovrJeaved    A  lJ     or    5   i.n     B     Swan  River  1639.     C    l.a.p     Bot.  reg. 

The  present  species  differs  Irom  S.  heteroph/lla  in  the  intense'  blue,  large 
size,  and  great  abundance  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its  "  exceedingly  narrow  leaves, 
which  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  ever  serrated."  It  is  also  ''a  more 
dender-looking  plant."  It  was  found  in  the  Swan  River  Colony  by  Drum- 
raond  and  others,  and  was  introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunning 
Hill.  Cuttings  root  slowly.  Under  this  bead.  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  that  the 
plant  called  S6llya  angustifolia,  the  Billardi^ra  fu8if6rmis  of  Labillardi^re, 
proves  to  be  a  very  slight  variety  of  S.  heterophylla,  having  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  plant  but  "  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  young  twigs,  and  on  the 
back  of  some  of  the  leaves,  of  which  there  is  a  trace  on  the  younger  leaves  of 
S.  heterophylla  itself."  (Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.) 

BalsaTnindcea. 

096.  IMPA'TIENS 

+niacrocbUa  LindL    longwlipped    O  or    8    jlau     Fk     India     1839.     S     co     Bot  reg.  1840, 9, 

A  tall,  and  rather  weedy-growing  plant,  with  very  large  pink  flowers.  A 
native  of  the  North  of  India,  and  requiring  no  other  care  than  sowing  in  the 
open  ground.   (Rot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

+tric6xnis  JJndl    three-homed    O    or   6    jo.au    T     India     18S9.     S    oo     Bot  reg*  1840,  S. 

A  very  beautiful  yellow-flowered  species,  which  derives  its  name  of  three- 
homed  from  die  shape  of  the  flowers.  Under  this  bead,  Dr.  Lindley  re- 
marks, that  the  I.  picta  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  (s6e  p.  19.)  is  the  I.  longic6ma 
of  Dr.  Wallich.  A  very  interesting  quotation  is  given  from  a  paper  on  the 
genus  Impatiens^  written  by  Dr.  Wight,  which  appeared  in  the  Madras 
Journal  for  January,  1837 ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  *'  at  least  a  hundred 
species  occur  in  those  districts,  from  which  Roxburgh  described  only  three." 
Many  of  these  grow  in  situations  having  a  mean  summer  temperature,  "  not 
exceeding  70^,  u  so  much.*'  Di'.  Wight  mentions  one  circumstance  which, ''  in 
aiphysiologi^  point  of  view,  is  exceedingly .  curious*    It  i^  that  most  of  the 
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species  firom  the  colder  regions  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  correspond  with 
the  European  I.  Kolitingere,  in  the  forms  and  dehiscence  of  their  capsules ; 
that  is,  tney  split  from  the  base,  rolling  the  segments  towards  the  apex.,  while 
those  of  the  warmer  regions  split  from  the  apezi  and  roll  their  segments  to- 
wards the  base."  (Boi.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
OnagrieetB. 
1188.  FU'CHS/il  AUgMMflobbM  Atf.  Reg,  1840^  S. 

A  very  handsome  hjrbrid,  raised  from  seeds  of  F.  globosa  fecundated  with 
the  pollen  of  F.  fulgens,  and  ''completely  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.'*  "  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Standish,  nurseryman,  Bagshot." 
It  is  an  **  exceedingly  free  bloomer,  with  a  sdff,  erect  habit  of  growth,"  and 
the  whole  '*  plant  is  very  handsome."  (^Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.) 

'Philadelphdcc€t, 

S54a  DEUTZ/if 

conrabbM  it.  i^.   tam'lth'Jhmerimg    A   or  5    Jn    W   Nepal   1838.     C   oo   Bot.  i«g.  1810,5. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  Dei^tzia,  forming  a  handsome  bush  4  or  5  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white,  lemon-scented  flowers,  in  loose 
corymbs.  The  plant  grows  well  in  the  open  border;  but  it  may  be  forced  in 
the  same  manner  as  Persian  lilacs,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Low  of  Clapton,  who  received  it  ftom 
Dr.  Von  Sieboldt ;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  the  D.  parvifl6ra  of  Bunge  to  be  hardly  distinct  from 
this  species.  {Bot,  Beg,,  Jan.) 

PaitiJhritce€P, 

1983.  PASSIFLO^RA  . 

MooreJiia  Hook.    Mr,  noore'a    i.    cu   SO   W   jl    Bumot  Ayrct    1897.     C   oo   Bot  nuc  S77SL 

Not  very  handsomei  but  fragrant ;  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  P.  cserulea. 
The  seeds  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Tweediein  1837;  but  the  plant  did  not 
flower  till  July,  1839.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

"RubidceiP. 

S78.  BOUVA'RD/il 

•pUodeni  OraJkam   iplendld   tt.  lJ    or   S    ap.n    S     ?  Mexico     183&     D     oo     Bot  mag.  S781. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  B.  triph^lla,  but  of  freer  growth,  and  with  much  more 
splendid  flowers.  The  leaves  are  also  more  scabrous,  longer,  and  more  acumi- 
nated; and  the  style  is  exserted.  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  probably  Mexico.  Mr.  James  M'Nab  has  not  • 
been  able  to  propagate  it  by  cuttings,  **  but  has  found  it  very  easily  increased 
by  slips  from  the  roots  not  }  in.  long,  and  covered  so  as  to  leave  the  upper 
extremities,  only,  exposed,  and  level  with  the  surface.*'    (Bot,  Mag.,  Feb.) 

Comp6tU€B. 

8408.  ECHINACEA 

dU>ia  Kn.  4  West,    doubtAiI     A  .AJ     or     4     i.o     lA    Mexico     1837.     D    c«     Flor.  cab.  131. 

A  very  showy  tuberous-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  Mexico;  resembling  in 
general  appearance  E.  heteroph^Ila.     It  requires  protection  during  winter ; 
but, ''  from  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be  pre-' 
served  like  dahlia  and  mirabilis  roots,  by  being  stowed  away  dry  in  a  cdlar. 
(Flor.  Cab.^  Jan.) 

Xo^^aceae. 

Loberia^  multtfldra  Know,  et  West.    A  specific  character  was  given  of  this ' 
Lobelia  some  months  since  in  the  Flor.  Cab.,  and  it  is  now  repeated  in  the    . 
Bot.  Reg. ;  but  no  particulars  are  stated  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  or 
the  height  or  native  country  of  the  plant.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  17,,  Feb.) 

Campanuldce€B. 
611.  PHYTEU'MA  90473  puldiilluin  Bot.  Qard,  Ka  738. 

Epaxnideee, 

lAst&nthe  itellata  Know,  et  West.  A  species  vnth  white  flowers,  which 
wither  as  soon  as  gathered.    It  is  in  the  Birmingham  Hort.  Soc,  "  and  was 
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raised  from  seeds  collected  in  New  Holland,  and  presented  to  that  establish- 
ment in  the  year  1836."  {Flor,  Cab,,  p.  79.;  and  B.  M.  R,,  No.  13.,  Feb.) 

G^^xn^nacese. 
GLOXI'M/if  ipecibMt-cauldfoent  Bat.  Ma  ItfL 

^  A  hybrid  between  the  white  variety  of  G.  speoidsa  and  G.  caul^cens,  the 
latter  producing  the  seed.  Under  ijiis  head  it  is  observed,  that  '<  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  mostly  determined  by  that  parent  which  supplies  the  pollen, 
while  the  foliage  and  organs  of  vegetation  generally  resemble  those  of  the 

Earent  that  furnished  the  ovules.    The  more  it  resembles  the  latter,  the  more 
kely  are  its  seeds  to  be  fertile."  (Botaniit,  Jan.) 

+MANDEVI'LLil  lindl.    (In  honour  of  '*  H.  J,  Mandemtte,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  miniiter  at  Bumot  Ajret, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  thia  and  many  other  interesting  plants.*') 

1810,7. 
■uaTddleni  lindl.    iweet-icented   _|  lJ    or   fiO  Jn.au  W    Buenof  Ayree    18S7.    C  oo   Bot  reg. 

This  verv  beautiful  climber  was  first  sent  home  under  the  name  of  the  Chile 
jasmine.  The  flowers  are  lai^,  of  a  pure  white,  and  "  most  deliciously  sweet." 
It  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  during  winter  in  this  climate  ;  but  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  conservatory,  with  its  young  shoots  trained  "  to  their  utmost 
length,  as  it  is  always  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  it  blooms.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  the  plants  should  be  pruned  back,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  vines,  and  other  plants  which  bear  their  flowers  and  fruit  upon  the 
wood  of  the  same  year.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings."  (Bot,  Beg,, 
Feb.) 

G^fi/?anaceae. 

794.  GESTIjCKA  6353  gSida  Paxi,  Mag.  qfBot.  ylL  pi  5.  » 

Cobcekcex, 

496.  COBiKA  [378a 

•l-nucroitdma  ^oolr.    long-atamened    i.  uJ    o'    SO    n    Y.O    Guayaquil    1839.    S    oo    Bot  mag. 
SynonumeM :  C.  Idtea  D.  Don  in  Ed.  PkU*J<mm,  1824 ;  C.  acuminata  Dec, 

This  very  interesting  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  it  flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Glasgow 
Bot.  Gard.  in  November  in  that  year.  It  will,  however,  probably  prove  as 
hardy  as  the  well-known  C.  sdindens.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowisn  green ; 
but  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  red  ;  and  both  the  stamens  and  the  style 
are  very  long  and  exserted.  (^Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.) 

QonvolvtUaxx€B, 

491.  IFOMCE'A 

LedxfiPaxt.    Ifr.  Lear*a   i.  O   or  SO  a    Dk.R   Ceylon    1859.    C  co   Paxt  mag.  ofbot  Ti.SeT. 

At  first  sight  this  Ipomce^a  greatly  resembles  the  beautiful  I.  rubro-caerulea, 
but  it  differs  in  having  the  stem  clothed  with  hair,  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  deeply  cut,  covered  with  pubescence ;  and  in  the  stems  being  shrubby.  It 
grows  freely,  the  length  of  the  strongest  shoot  being  full  30  ft. ;  and  cuttings 
taken  firom  the  young  branches  root  with  great  readiness.  This  species  was 
imported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  and  it  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Lear,  his  collector  in  Ceylon.  (jPaxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  Jan.) 

Scropkularine€B, 

1717.  FENTSTE'MON  90424  argdtui  Paxt,  Mag.  qfBot.,  tL  p.S71. 
'Verlfendce€P, 

174a  FERBETNA  .^  .    ..       . 

amoB^aibff.    pleating    ^  lJ    or    1    i.n    F   ?  Mexico    18S9.    C    co    Paxt  mag.  orbot.vii.p,  S. 

A  pretty  species  of  Terb^na  nearly  allied  to  V,  teucrwidet,  but  with  the 
flowers  in  a  denser  spike,  and  with  numerous,  and  very  conspicuous  bracteas. 
The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  partly  trailing,  with  up- 
right flowering;  shoots.  It  seems  tolerably  hardy,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
well  adapted  for  planting  out  in  beds.  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,  Feb.) 

AcanthdcecB, 

ITMi  THUNBE'RO/il  [bot  tL  p.  flfift. 

aurantlaca  Offrt,    otrngt-Jlowered   i.  l_J   or   4   o.n    O   C.  G.  H.  1838.    C   &p.I   Past  mag.  of 
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IXflferiog  from  T.  alto  only  in  the  colour  of  its  flowera,  and  theur  Bomewfaei 
lai^ger  sise.  (Fojrl.  Mag,  ofBU.^  Jan.) 

S56&  OOLDFU'SS/il  QiS. 

ftoneriUXMvvM&mtacik   ctowded-;loir«f«tf    ^  O   or   1    a   P   SUhet    183BL     C   ikl    JBot 

'  A  handsome  spedesy  nearly  allied  to  O.  capitlkta.    Introduced  by  the  Doke 
of  Northumberland.    It  requires  a  sto^e  heat,  and  "  should  be  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam."  {Boiamii^  Feb.) 
i^e^fofii^cesB. 

9651  BEOO'N/if 

Birkeri  Know,  ft  Wart.    Jfr.  Barker^   £  lJ   or   4  Ja   W    Itaiiao   1897.    D   pJ    f1.calk,135L 

A  gieantic  species  of  Beg6nta,  which  is  remarkably  tardy  in  the  derelope- 
ment  of  its  flowers,  '*  nine  months  having  elapsed  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  flower  bud  to  the  full  exjsansion  of  its  flowers."  As  the  buds  gradually 
open,  a  great  number  of  dark  brown  scales  are  thrown  off.  It  is  propagated 
^  by  cutting  out  the  buds  found  on  the  fleshy  root,  with  a  portion  of  the  root 
attached,"  and  striking  them  in  sand.  The  best  soil  for  growing  the  plant  is 
loam  mixed  with  peat.  {Flor.  Cab,^  Feb.) 

S15SS  M«f  til  Flor.  CaU  na  1301 

31&  OREVI'LLEJ  80036  ferruglnea  Soi.  na  153. 

OrcfaddcecB. 

SSsi.  EPIDE'NDRUM 

glumkceum  Undl,    gjumaceoua    ^  QS   or  1   Jn    W.pk    Braiil    1838.    D    r.w .  Bot.  reg.  1840,  & 

Agreeing  with  £.  fr^rans  in  habit  and  in  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  but 
diflering  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  *'  It  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  long,  withered,  sharp-pointed,  ribbed  scales,  resembling  the  glumes 
of  grass,  out  of  which  the  raceme  of  flowers  grows."  {BoL  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Parkinion/dntrm  Hook.    Jtfir.  Farklnion*i   ^  [2S    or   2    •    Y   Mexico  1838.    D   pur.w  Botnug. 

A  very  showy  species  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  sent  to  Woburn  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  consul-general  at  Mexico,  and  named  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in 
honour  of  that  gentleman.  {BoU  Mag,,  Feb.) 

+  E^ria  plamcadiis  Wall.  Introduced  in  1838  from  India;  and  flowered 
in  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  (j9.  M,  i?..  No.  4., 
Jan.) 

S53a  CATASE'TUM  TBot  mag.  3777. 

Russellidfittm  Hook.     The  Duke  qf  Bedford*    i$  [23     cu     3     O     Guatemala    18i38.     D    pJ.w 

The  flowers  are  large  and  numerous,  but  not  showy ;  as  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  slightly  striated  with  a  somewhat  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner  from  Guatemala  to  Wobum,  where  it  flowered 
but  a  few  days  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford ;  to 
whose  memory  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  takes  this  occasion  to  pay  a  mournful  tribute 
of  respect ;  and  in  honour  of  whom  he  has  given  the  specific  name  to  this 
plant.  {BoU  Mag,,  Feb.) 

J640.  ONCI'DIUM  22683  ornithorhf  nchum  BoU  Beg.  1840,  lO.j  and  Fl.  Cab.  136. 
Synonyme :  O.  rdseum  Hort. 

This  beautiful  species  is  fonnd  to  have  pink  flowers,  instead  of  yellow  ones, 
as  marked  in  Hort,  Brit,,  p.  371.    The  flowers  have  the  fragrance  of  new  hay. 
.     {Bot,  Beg.  and  Fl.  Cab,,  Feb.) 

Batemantanvm  Farment    Mr,  Bateman's    ^  Q    or    S    Y    Mexico  1838.    D    p.r.w  Fl.  cabvl3i. 

A  very  splendid  species,  allied  to  O.  altlssimum,  but  of  much  more  brilliant 
colours.  (Pi.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

8537.  MAXILLA^RIA 

+cucuU&ta  hooded   ^  tSJ    cu    ^    a    Y.C    America    1837.    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1840, 12. 

One  of  the  least-interesting  species  of  the  genus,  approaching,  "  in  its  habit 
and  general  fippearance,"  the  Trigonidia.  It  is  a  native  of  Equinoctial 
America,  whence  it  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Henchman.  (Bot,  J^g,,  Feb.) 
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+  SaccMbkan  comprhsum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  crimson  and  white, 
and  they  are  produced  in  droopins  racemes.  ( J9.  M.  R,,  No.  5.,  Feb.) 

CymbkUum  mddidum  Lindl.  Ine  flowers  are  of  a  dull  yellowish  green, 
with  a  deep  purple  stain  inside  the  labellum.  (B.  M,  i2.,  Ko.  6.,  Feb.) 

8547.  DENDRO'BIUM  Cp.r.w    Fut  vutf.  ofbot.  vi.  n.  865. 

CambridgeibMtfn  Paxt     79b«Difelkeit4fC«mbrid(e'ft     jS  QS  .  or    1    o   Y.p     Shoieea   1897.     D 

This  beautiful  spedes  haYtng  blossomed  for  liie  first  time  at  Chatswortb 
daring  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Her 
Royal  Highness.  It  is  a  native  of  the  KJioseea  Hills,  where  it  was  found 
growing  "  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft,  and  attaching  itself  to  rocks  and  trees. 
Alliiough,  when  depending  from  objects  of  the  latter  description,  an  impene- 
trable  shade  is  affonied  in  the  growing  season,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that 
it  is  frequently  seen  clinging  to  the  &ces  of  rocks  m  situations  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.'*  It  will  not  thrive  in  an  erect  position ;  and  at  Chats- 
worth  it  IS  affixed  to  a  large  block  of  wood,  and  its  roots  covered  with  moss, 
*'  carefully  secured  with  metallic  wire."  The  best  \o^  of  wood  for  growing 
Orchfdess  on  are  those  on  which  the  bark  is  perfect,  rugged,  and  durable, 
*'  for  the  roots  delight  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fissures  of  rough  bark, 
and  if  this  is  subject  to  a  speedy  decay,  or  separates  readily  upon  exposure  to 
the  frequent  atmospheric  changes  of  an  orchidaceous  house,  the  plant  can  be 
transferred  to  anotner  block  without  great  injury  to  the  roots."  (Paxt,  Mag. 
ofBoL,  Jan.) 

Dendrobmm  pUcatUe  Lindl.,  D.  fimbriatum  Lindl,  Dr.  Lindley  has  changed 
the  specific  name  of  this  plant,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  "  applied  to 
a  very  different  species."  The  present  name  alludes  **  to  the  very  conspicuous 
plicatures  of  the  labellum.''  (JB.  M,  R.,  No.  7.,  Feb.) 

Mormodes  buccinator  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  "  pale  green,  with  an  ivory- 
white  lip,  whose  sides  are  rolled  back,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
trumpet."  {B,  M.  R.,  No.  9.,  Feb.) 

SSgO.  LEFTO'TES  30165  bfcolor. 

Professor  Morren  having  succeeded  in  fruiting  this  species,  by  fertilising  it 
artificially,  finds  that  the  fruit  has  the  fitigrance  of  the  Tonquin  bean ;  and  that 
when  infused  in  milk  or  cream,  and  iced,  it  gives  "  a  mild  agreeable  flavour, 
sweeter  than  vanilla,  but  less  penetrating."  (^.  M,  R.,  Feb.) 

S5S&  CTCNO'CHES 

maculita  LmdL      spotted     ^  CSl      or     1     d      Fa.Y.s      La  Ouayre     1899.        Bot.  n«L  156. 

Tlie  raceme  of  flowers  is  generally  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  long ;  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  with  claret-coloured  spots.  •  The 
species  is  a  native  of  South  America,  whence  it  was  sent  home  in  April,  IS39« 
by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  collector  to  Messrs,  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  last  December,  in  the  orchideous  liouse  of  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  of 
Oldford,  near  Birmingham.  {Botamtt^  Feb.) 

Scita7mndce€B. 

14.  CURCTP  MA  rbot.  vii.  p.  1. 

RoscoediM  WalL    Mr.  Roicoe*i .  ^  CS  4pl   1    «Ld    S.T    £.  Indies    18S7.    D    La    Paxt  mag.  of 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  brilliant  than  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  and  spathcs  of  this  species ;  while  its  dwarf  habit  renders  it  more 
convenient  for  cultivation  than  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  was 
imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1837,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  col- 
lections. It  should  be  grown  in  *'  a  rather  rich  compost,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  maiden  loam  and  sand  ;"  and,  though  it  should  be  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  till  the  flower  spike  appears,  '*a  dry  position  is  indispensable 
while  the  flowers  and  their  appendages  are  unfolded,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
mouldy  in  a  very  humid  air,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  wliich  they 
are  produced."  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  suckers,  which  are 
e^ery  season  thrown  up  by  the  roots.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,,  Feb.) 

Iriddcetg, 

+QELASTVE  Serb.    (Gtf2MifM>«,  a  uniling  dimple.)  

'  asdrea  Merb.      blue      tf  uJ     pr      1      my     B    S.  America     1SS8.     D     i     Bot  mag.  S779* 
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A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  with  rather  small  dark  blue  flowers.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Tweedie  in  stony  olaces,  near  Bio  Grande.  "  The  seedlings  ^row 
rapidly,  and  will  probably  flower  at  a  year  and  a  half  old."  The  specimea 
figured  flowered  in  the  green-house  at  Spoffbrth ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  the 
species  will  prove  very  nearly  hardy,  and  will  retain  its  leaves,  '*  in  part  at  least, 
through  the  winter."  Mr.  Herb^  also  mentions  five  other  species  of  Ge- 
laslne,  viz.  G.  purruchudina  (two  forms),  mndifidra,  punctata,  nuda,  and 
texana ;  and  three  species  of  x^em6Btylis  NtUt,,  a  very  nearly  idlied  genus. 
He  then  describes  three  new  genera :  Aldphia,  Trifurcia,  and  Beatontia,  the 
last  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  named  in  honour  of  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Beaton ;  observing  that  he  saw  the  species  he  has  described  in  flower  in  one 
of  the  houses  of  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  under  the  care  of  that  gentleman's  skilful 
gardener,  Mr.  D.  Beaton  (curante hortulano  perito  D.  Beaton).  Mr.  Herbert, 
also  gives  the  botanical  description  of  a  new  genus,  Hyline,  belonging  to 
Amwry\\iddce€P,  and  of  Cyrtdnthus  Smithtantit,  and  Habr&nthus  cearensis;  and 
he  concludes  by  remarking  that  "  the  attention  of  collectors  should  be  called 
to  a  fine  Tigridia-like  plant,  perhaps  a  Rigidella,  found  Ky  Andrieux  near  the 
ice-house  on  the  summit  ot  the  mountain  San  Felipe,  in  Oaxaca."  (Bot, 
Mag,,  Feb.) 

148.  TRIS  +MlgTaiii  XAmB.    flracrant  A 

A  very  distinct  species,  a  native  of  the  North  of  India,  where  it  was  found 
by  Professor  Royle.  The  flowers  are  lilac  and  white,  and  they  are  fi'agrant. 
The  species  is  quite  hardy,  as  it  stood  the  winter  of  1837-8  without  protec- 
tion, and  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as  /.  stbfrica.  {Bot  Beg.,  Jan.) 

AmafylUdem, 

669.  AMARY'LLI5  7969  toUndrd^/Mra.  ^ 

Synonyme :  Hippe&ftrum  iolaodr(^nfm  Herb.,  BM.  Mag.  577L 

BromeRsLcex, 

955.  FOURRE^T/J  9915S  earillea. 

Synomyme :  Phya  caertlea  Moi,,  Bot.  Reg.  1840, 11. 

3488.  iECHME'A  *  [134. 

siUTteleiM  Kn,  ^  Weti,    tweeUMented    ^  O   or   S|    f*«P    Fk    Braiil    1838.    O    l.p.f   FL  cab. 

By  some  mistake,  the  only  other  species  known  of  this  genus,  M,  Mert^nsw,  is 
marked  in  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  Hort,  Brit,,  p.  607.,  as  belonging 
to  the  order  Orchid^eae ;  whereas  it  belongs  to  Bromeltacrc?,  and  was  in  fact 
originally  called  Bromelia  Mert6nsw  by  Schultes.  The  present  species  has  a 
flower  scape  about  a  foot  long,  covered  with  pink  flowers,  whicn  smeU  like  ' 
orris-root.  It  was  imported  by  E.  W.  Fry^  Esq.,  and  there  are  plants  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  It  requires  a  stove,  and  it  should  be  grown  in 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  "  When  the  plants  are  grown  to  a  suf- 
ficient size,  they  can  be  forced  into  flower  by  being  kept  without  water  for 
some  weeks,  and  afterwards  having  a  regular  supply,  with  an  increased  degree 
of  heat."  {Flor,  Cab,,  Feb.) 


Art.  XV.     Observations  on  the  RotZy  a  Disease  in  Hyacinth  Bulbs* 

(Translated  from  the  **  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,".  &c.,  of  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine,  by  J.  L.) 

The  RotZ)  or  Rot,  is  a  disease  which  causes  a  dreadful  de- 
struction among  the  hyacinths ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  account  for  its  existence^ 
nor  to  give  a  certain  remedy  for  its  prevention.  A  considerable 
i^time  back  the  sum  of  two  thousand  ducats  was  offered  for  a 
remedy  for  this  disease,  which  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
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the  subject,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  ultimately  attended 
with  any  beneficial  effects. 

We,  however,  know  this  much,  that  the  rotz  generally  begins 
in  spring,  when  there  is  fine  warm  weather,  accompanied  by  a 
north  wind ;  because  by  that  means  the  sun  warms  the  earth 
during  the  day,  and  it  freezes  again  at  night,  which  causes  a  very 
unequal,  and  probably  injurious,  temperature  to  the  hyacinths. 
This  may  be  easily  prevented  where  the  beds  are  small,  because 
they  can  be  covered ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so  to  the  very 
extensive  plantations  of  the  Haarlem  florists?  Hedges  might 
certainly  protect  them  against  the  wind,  but  would  not  protect 
them  long  enough  against  variations  of  the  atmosphere ;  parti- 
cularly as  the  soil  intended  for  hyacinths  is  very  easily  heated  or 
cooled  by  the  changes  in  the  air. 

This  disease  is  also  prevalent  when  the  bulbs  are  put  in  too 
sti£P  a  soil,  and  thereby  grow  too  strong;  but  of  this,  and  the 
means  to  prevent  it,  we  have  already  spoken. 

This  disease  also  appears,  and  makes  great  devastation,  while 
the  bulbs  lie  in  the  Kauil.  Certainly  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
circumstances ;  and  as  we  know  that  hyacinths  are  very  liable 
to  such  attacks,  they  should  be  very  delicately  handled,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  They  must  not  be  let  fall,  or  get  any 
bruises,  as  either  would  injure  them  very  materially.  No  kind 
of  litter,  such,  for  instance,  as  their  own  leaves,  &c.,  should  be 
suffered  to  be  near  them ;  and  they  must  be  so  laid  in  the  Kduil^ 
that  one  may  not  touch  the  other,  so  that  the  strength  of  any 
of  them  may  hot  be  diminished.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  wetted  by  rain^  or  burnt  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the 
weather  is  too  wet  or  variable,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
Kduil  sooner  than  usual.  These,  and  all  other  particulars,  de- 
pend upon  circumstances ;  and  the  more  these  are  studied,  the 
nearer  will  the  object  in  view  be  obtained. 

This  is  such  a  contagious  disease,  that  if  one  bulb  in  a  bed 
be  attacked  by  it,  and  suffered  to  remain,  it  contaminates  those 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year ;  therefore  the  rule  is,  to  plant 
hyacinths,  at  most,  only  every  four  years  on  the  same  bed,  or  to 
take  out  the  old  earth  and  to  fill  it  with  new,  if  you  intend  to 
plant  the  bed  again. 

The  white  rot2  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  black  rotz,  al- 
though the  latter  is  more  prevalent,  and  all  bulbs  so  attacked 
must  be  thrown  away ;  but  it  is  oflen  the  case  that  a  very  valu- 
able bulb  is  but  slightly  attacked,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  a 
simple  remedy  can  be  applied,  viz.,  that  of  laying  it  in  a  place 
where  snails  abound,  which  are  soon  allured  to  it,  and  com- 
pletely eat  out  all  the  diseased  part,  and  leave  the  part  that  is 
healthy.  The  bulbs  should  then  be  set  in  the  sun,  where  they 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  cured  of  their  disease.     Some  kinds 
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of  hyacinths,  scillas,  omithogalums,    and   narcissi   are  some- 
times attacked  by  the  rotz. 

A  trial  has  been  made  of  strewing  saltpetre  in  the  ground,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  rotz,  but  the  result  was  very  unsuccessful,  and 
the  disease  was  found  to  be  increased,  instead  of  diminished. 


Art.  XVI.     On  Hyacinthsy  the  Flotoerg  ofuohich  appear  expanded  in 

Water.    By  A.  B. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  common  in  the  London  seed  shops, 
to  observe  hyacinth  glasses  with  the  plants  inverted,  the  flower 
appearing  expanded  in  the  water,  where  the  roots  usually  are, 
and  the  oulb  and  roots  being  contained  in  a  small  pot  of  soil, 
turned  upside  down,  and  resting  on  the  orifice  of  the  glass. 
This  is  not  shown  with  much  effect  in  water  glasses  of  the  ordI« 
nary  size,  but  when  glasses  are  made  twice  or  thrice  the  usual 
size,  the  effect  is  more  striking ;  though  it  is  merely  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale.  Sometimes  a  glass  appears  with  one 
inverted  plant,  with  its  flowers  fully  expanded  in  water,  and 
another  plant  directly  over  it,  growing  erect,  with  its  flowers 
fully  expanded  in  the  open  air ;    the  bulbs  and  roots  of  both 

Slants  being  in  the  same  pot,  or  in  two  pots,  placed  bottom  to 
ottom. 
By  what  means  are  the  blossoms  made  to  expand  in  water  ? 
They  are  made  to  expand  first  in  air,  in  one  of  two  ways  :  first, 
by  the  common  mode  of  growing  hyacinths  in  pots,  and  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  introducing  it  into  the  glass,  and  filling  it 
up  with  water ;  and  secondly,  by  inverting  the  pot  over  the  top  of 
the  glass,  and  tying  it  in  that  position  after  the  bulb  is  planted, 
so  that  the  plant  may  grow  into  the  glass,  in  which,  of  course, 
there  is  no  water,  and  after  the  blossom  has  expanded  there, 
introducing  the  water.  A  necessary  precaution,^  according  to 
this  last  mode,  is  to  keep  the  glass,  and  of  course  the  bulb,  and 
the  pot  in  which  it  grows,  in  a  horizontal  position,  near  the  light, 
and  to  turn  them  as  often  as  the  hyacinth  appears  to  be  growing 
to  one  side. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  growing  hyacinths  in  water 
glasses,  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  necessary  to  change  the 
water  whenever  it  appears  to  become  muddy,  but,  though  this  is 
frequently  done  in  England,  it  is  as  frequently  omitted  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  Dutch  florists  (we  refer  to  Mr.  Corsten  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  London)  say  that  they  perceive  no  disadvantages 
from  the  practice. 

London^  Felniary^  1840. 
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Art.  XVir.   On  tJie  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation  at  Forres  Nurseries. 

By  John  Grigor. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  cultivation  of  the 
carnation  in  pur  nurseries  at  Forres,  North  Britain,  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  successful.  We  therefore  trust  that  a  few  remarks 
on  our  treatment  of  this  most  beautiful  flower  will  not  be  destitute 
of  interest  to  English  growers,  since  our  mode  of  culture  is  neither 
that  which  is  generally  practised,  in  the  South,  nor  that  which 
many  would  consider  well  adapted  to  the  North  of  Scotland* 
Previously  to  the  year  1830,  our  stock  of  carnations  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  named  sorts  then  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  whence  we  received  them,  and  our  treatment  then  was 
similar  to  that  bestowed  on  the  plant  in  that  quarter,  the  soil 
being  a  composition  of  loam,  vegetable  mould,  road  sand,  &c* 
The  plants  were  generally  grown  in  pots.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  kinds  of  least  value,  the  whole  assumed  an  enfeebled 
and  victimised  appearance,  were  difiicult  to  propagate  even  by 
laying,  and  apt  to  die  during  winter.  With  all  our  care  and 
desire  for  the  plant,  we  were  unable  to  make  its  cultivation  either 
ornamental  or  profitable.  About  the  period  referred  to  we  re-* 
ceived  from  a  friend  in  France  a  parcel  of  200  carnation  seeds 
grown  from  select  flowers ;  these  were  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  month  of  May  and  produced  about  160  plants,  which 
were  transplanted  into  beds  in  August  following,  and  twelve 
months  thereafter  were  in  full  bloom ;  about  nine  tenths  of  them 
were  double,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  consisted  of  valuable 
flakes,  bizarres,  and  picotees,  equal  to  many  named  flowers, 
and  far  healthier  than  any  carnations  of  equal  quality  we  had 
ever  seen.  We  have  since  had  frequent  supplies  of  seeds  of  like 
quality  from  France  and  Germany,  &c.^  In  growing  seeds  in 
this  country  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  earliest  blooms 
of  a  seedling  double  carnation,  the  first  year  that  it  flowers^ 
will  more  readily  produce  seed  than  the  flowers  of  after  years. 
From  the  first  blossoms  of  fine  seedlings  we  have,  in  seasons  not 
the  most  favourable,  obtained  well-ripened  and  valuable  seeds, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  gather  seeds  again  from  the  same 
plant  nor  from  its  produce  of  layers.  Seeds  grown  on  bizarres 
and  flakes  frequently  produce  picotees.  Our  stock  of  stools, 
from  which  we  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  this  plant,  occupies 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  situated  in  an  open  and  airy  ex- 
posure without  the  shelter  of  walls,  and  the  plants  receive  no 
covering  at  any  season.  The  soil  is  strong,  dark-coloured,  and 
clayey,  with  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay,  at  the  depth  of  18  in.  Water 
rises  to  within  2^  ft.  of  the  surface.  The  ground  is  therefore  of 
that  description  generally  termed  "  damp,"  and  the  weeds  which 

it  is  most  subject  to  produce  are  Montia  fontana  and  Card^mine 
1840.    March.  m 
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hirsuta,  which  iudicate  a  soil  cool  and  moist  Last  winter, 
1838-39,  was  said  to  be  more  injurious  than  usual  to  carnations 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  yet  our  stools,  about  1500  in 
number,  continued  to  present  all  that  perennial  verdure  and 
luxuriance  wliich  mark  the  plants  of  a  suitable  soil  and  situation. 
The  ground  of  the  nurseries  being  very  diversified,  plants  of  the 
carnation  have  been  tried  on  various  qualities,  such  as  dry, 
sandy,  and  mossy,  but  with  little  success.  That  which  was  found 
to  destroy  plants  in  the  shortest  time  was  a  rich  sandy  soil, 
which  had  received  much  manure  a  year  previous  to  its  being 
cropped  with  carnations.  In  such,  the  plants  grew  well  for  one 
year  only,  and  no  description  of  manure  is  now  employed.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  the  original  seedling  plants  continue  in  vigour  where 
they  were  transplanted,  without  manure,  into  newly  trenched 
ground  eight  years  since ;  and,  in  all  appearance,  will  continue  to 
flower  in  health  for  many  years  to  come,  without  any  treatment 
further  than  being  tied  up,  and  having  their  supernumerary  flower 
stems  cut  ofi. 

The  laying  of  the  plants  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  river  sand  is  mixed  with  the  soil  under 
the  layers  of  a  few  kinds  that  are  slowest  to  root.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  flowering  of  plants  is  in  some  measure  in- 
terrupted and  weakened  by  their  being  laid.  The  young  plants 
are  removed  in  October,  and  may  be  planted  out  any  time  in 
open  weather  previous  to  the  beginning  of  May,  having  all  rotten 
stumps  and  decayed  substances  cleanly  removed.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  plant  which,  after  having  become  sickly,  is  more  difficult  to 
get  reestablished  in  health  than  the  carnation ;  and,  to  sum  up 
our  experience  in  its  growth  and  management,  we  attribute  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  under  our  care  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  recently  propagated  from  healthy  seedlings, 
cultivated  in  a  soil  peculiarly  suitable,  and  never  enfeebled  by 
that  which  is  not  congenial  to  their  growth. 

Fonrs  NwserieSf  Dec.  1839. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 

By  John  Thackeray. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  culti- 
vation of  that  beautiful  and  late-flowering  plant  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, for  I  feel  assured  that  very  few  persons  indeed  have  ever 
witnessed  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  that  it  is  capable  of  at- 
taining. In  consequence  of  its  blooming  at  so  late  a  season,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  plant,  without  the  aid  of 
glass  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  snow,  rain,  wind,  &c  In 
spring,  I  get  my  young  plants  from  cuttings,  or  by  dividing  the 
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old  roots:  these  are  planted  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  About  midsummer  I 
repot  them  into  larjge  carnation  pots,  and  again  plunge  them  as 
before.  The  compost  is  cow-dung  and  rich  loam,  half  and  half, 
and  occasionally  they  are  watered  with  dung  water.  During  their 
growth  I  use  the  knife  freely,  and  only  allow  one  bud  to  remain  on 
a  stem,  precisely  as  the  fancier  treats  his  prize  carnations.  In  the 
first  week  in  October  I  remove  the  pots  into  a  vinery,  where  all 
the  air  is  given  by  the  sashes  and  ventilators  being  open ;  and  in 
my  house  there  is  a  pit  that  was  built  for  succession  pined,  filled 
with  old  tan,  and  upon  this  I  place  my  chrysanthemums.  In  the 
removal  from  the  garden  to  the  house,  I  take  care  that  the  roots 
that  have  made  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  are  not 
injured,  and  they  again  strike  into  the  tan*  They  are  now  kept 
moist  with  dung  water,  and  under  this  treatment  the  blooms  are 
some  of  them  5  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  pots  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  colours  are  agreeably  intermixed. 

I  am  under  a  great  obligation  to  Abel  Ingpen,  Esq.,  for  fur- 
nishing me,  in  the  most  handsome  manner  (being  an  entire  stran- 
ger), with  some  splendid  varieties.  There  is  one,  in  particular, 
^^  mirabile,"  that  was  as  fine  and  as  large  as  a  dahlia.  As  Mr. 
Ingpen  is,  no  doubt,  a  reader  of  your  Magazine,  I  will  just  state 
that,  in  a  few  days  after  I  had  planted  a  fine  collection  of  tulips, 
some  villain  made  his  way  into  the  garden  at  night,  and  stole 
roots  to  the  value  of  250/.  Amongst  them  was  a  new  broken 
feathered  bizarre,  whose  qualifications  placed  all  others  at  an 
immeasurable  distance.  In  fact,  twenty  years'  search  and  expe- 
rience, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  expense,  have  been  disorganised 
to  a  most  discouraging  extent.  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  reader, 
suggest  a  mode  to  guard  against  a  similar  calamity  ? 

The  Forest^  Nottingham^  Jan.  13.  1840« 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    Dr.  Lindleys  Theory  of  Horticulture.    (See  p-  92.) 

[On  asking  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Beaton,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  work,  he  sent  us  the  following  notice,  which  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  publishing.] 

My  opinion  of  this  work  must  be  in  a  great  measure  super- 
fluous ;  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  by  all  candid 
readers.  It  is  Dr.  Lindley's  masterpiece  as  far  as  the  garden  is 
concerned.  It  will  soon  become  as  useful  and  indispensable  to 
the  gardener^  as  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner.  The  compass, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  teach  a  man  navigation,  neither  will  this 
book  teach  a  man  the  gardening  art.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  ^^  embraces  the  principal  laws  and  facts 
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in  vegetable  physiology,  as  deduced  in  the  investigations  of  the 
botanist ;  and  the  second,  the  application  of  those  laws  to  prac-* 
tice,  as  explained  by  the  experience  of  the  horticulturist/'  In 
all  this  nothing  of  a  speculative  nature  is  indulged  in ;  no  theory 
acknowledged  but  that  ^^  which  is  founded  upon  direct  experi- 
ment, and  proved  by  the  niost  satisfactory  course  of  enquiry/' 
In  the  first  book,  Dr.  Lindley  relies  chiefly  on  his  own  intimate 
acquaintance  with  vegetable  physiology,  yet  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  views  of  the  greatest  hoiticultural  physiologist  that  the 
world  has  seen,  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  he  dedicates  the  work  to  the 
memory  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man.  If  Mr.  Knight  were 
amongst  us  now,  how  delighted  he  would  be  to  see  this  work ; 
a  work  which  the  combined  philosophy  of  Europe  could  not 
produce  at  the  time  he  began  his  horticultural  experiments* 
Even  now,  Dr.  Lindley,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  extensive 
mind,  could  not  have  been  able  for  the  task,  had  it  not  been 
through  his  connexion  with  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden.  No,  there 
is  not  another  place  in  this  country  where  he  could  make  himself 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  gardener's  art.  It  is  not  phi- 
losophy, nor  scientific  research,  only,  which  could  produce  such  a 
work  as  this,  but  a  combination  of  these  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  minutiae  and  manipulations  of  the  gardener's  art, 
with  which  the  mere  man  of  science  can  have  little  acquaintance. 
If  I  had  met  with  such  a  book  as  this  twenty  years  ago,  I 
would  not  have  so  many  grey  hairs  in  my  head  now.  However, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  rising  race  of  gardeners  are  not 
destined  to  go  through  such  ordeal  as  we  of  the  old  school  have 
been  subjected  to.  Yet  among  our  difficulties  we  had  pleasures 
which  must  be  denied  to  the  rising  race.  We  found  out  many 
secrets  among  plants,  and  many  modes  of  superior  management, 
which  we  enjoyed  very  much,  but  which  are  now  looked  on  as 
mere  matters  of  course.  In  those  days  the  word  principle  was 
as  accommodating  to  us  sis  the  Word  constitution  is  at  this  day  to 
our  politicians ;  that  is,  a  something  which  might  be  applied  to 
suit  any  person's  views.  In  this  state  Dr.  Lindley  found  us 
when  he  undertook  to  write  this  book  for  us,  as  he  plainly  telb 
us  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  want  of  sound  knowledge  of  this  subject,  when  we 
find  an  author,  who  has  made  himself  disUnguished  in  the  history  of  Engh'sh 
gardening,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  weak  drawn  state  of  forced  aspa- 
ragus in  London  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  dung  immediately  upon 
its  roots  1 "  (Pref,i  p.  vi.) 

It  is  obvious  to  all  the  world  the  doctor  means  you  in  this  para- 
graph.* He  surely  cannot  mean  Glenny  ;  and  really,  after  all  the 


•  We  thought  so  too,  when  we  first  read  the  paragraph  j  and  it  is  quite 
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f^pers  *xe  setit  you  on  forcing  asparagus  and  all  other  plants,  if 
you  cannot  force  asparagus  without  **  drawing  them  up,**  you 
deserve  hard  hitting^  He  very  properly  accounts  for  this  by 
*^  referring  to  the  want  of  some  short  guide  to  the  horticultural 
application  of  vegetable  physiology."  Such  a  safe  guide  is  now 
no  longer  wanting ;  neither  is  it  filled  with  any  thing  which  ^, 
gardener  may  not  prove  for  himself;  but  here  the  author  kindly 
cautions  him  not  to  apply  these  rules,  *^  except  in  a  limited  man-^ 
ner,  and  by  way  of  safe  experiment,  until  he  fully  understood 
them."     This  is  exceeding  good  advice. 

As  the  work  must  soon  come  into  universal  use  among  gar- 
deners^ and  the  patrons  of  gardening,  it  is  needless  to  quote  from 
it  in  this  place :  let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  by  looking 
over  the  different  chapters,  and  see  how  far  our  old  views  corre- 
spond with  the  real  correct  views  of  the  case.  The  ^  young 
reader  here  must  be  put  in  mind  of  the  convenient  principle  t0 
which  many  of  the  old  gardeners  are  so  much  inured ;  viz.  that 
principles  laid  down  by  the  finger  of  science  must  in  many  in-^ 
stances  be  thrown  away  on  us,  and  I  fear  some  of  us  must  die  iq 
pur  obstinacy.  The  young  beginner  must  rigidly  guard  against 
this,  and  endeavour  to  prove  for  himself  any  doubtful  cases 
which  may  arise  in  our  progress.  Dr.  Lindley  begins  with  the 
seed,  and  follows  it  till  it  complete  the  circle  of  its  existence, 
and  produces  seeds  *'  after  its  kind."  Many  kinds  of  plants  do 
not  verify  this  adage,  especially  the  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit 
trees. 

**  But  while  it  will  with-  certainty  become  the  same  species  as  that  In  which 
it  originated,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  any  peculiarities 
which  may  have  existed  in  its  parent.  For  instance,  the  seed  of  a  Green  Gage 
plum  will  grow  into  a  new  individual  of  the  plum  species,  but  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  peculiar  variety  called  the  Green  Gage.  This  latter  property  is  con- 
fined to  leaf-buds,  and  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  seed  not  b6ing  specially 
organised  after  the  exact  plan  of  the' branch  on  which  it  grew,  but  merely 
possessing  the  first  elements  of  such  an  orgamsation,  together  with  an  inva^ 
riable  tendency  towards- a  particular  kind  of  derelopement." 

There  is  a  disposition:  in  all  plants  to  deviate  from  their  ori- 
ginal types^  and  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  their  original 
nature,  their  tendency  to  this  variation  increases.  This  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  scientific  research ;  but  the  author,  as  far  as 
science  can  penetrate,  explains  all  the  collateral  circumstances 
connected  with  every  stage   of  the   existence  of  a  plant ;  and 

likely  that  we  may  have  quoted  this  opinion,  and  adopted  it  in  some  of  our 
works.  However,  having  looked  over  the  Encyc,  of  Gard,,  and  not  been,  able 
to  find  such  a  passage,  we  applied  to  the  doctor,  who  informed  us  that  the 
sentence  does  not  apply  to  us,  but  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  one  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Horticultural  Transctctions,  Notwithstanding  this,  we  by 
no  means  pretend  that  we  are  not  guilty,  of  rather  that  we  are  not  liable  to 
have  similar  opinions  imputed  to  us.  —  Cond^ 
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Rurely  no  one  can  contemplate  such  wonderfiil  mechanism  as  is 
here  laid  bare  before  us,  without  being  struck  with  astonish- 
ment The  spongioles  and  youngest  parts  of  roots  imbibe 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  are  round  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen, 
a  gas,  a  supply  of  which  is  *'  indispensable  to  their  healthy 
condition."  Roots  have  not  the  power  of  refusing  deleteri- 
ous substances,  and  may  be  poisoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
animals.  In  the  growth  of  the  stem,  Dr.  Lindley  makes  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  cellular  tissue  and  woody  fibres;  the 
former  being  the  only  portion  of  a  plant  which  grows  laterally. 
He  proposes,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  call  it  the  horizontal 
system  ;  this  latter,  which  increases  by  the  addition  of  new  tubes, 
he  calls  the  perpendiadar  system.  On  the  same  principle  he 
would  confine  the  word  hybridising  to  the  admixture  of  species, 
and  crossing  or  cross  breeding,  to  that  of  varieties.  A  uni- 
form adherence  to  this  improvement  in  nomenclature  is  certainly 
desirable.  Mr.  Herbert  suggested  another  improvement,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Lindley  and 
others,  yet  the  present  confusion  in  the  naming  of  hybrid  pro- 
ductions demands  serious  attention  to  it.  Mr.  Herbert  says, 
*'  It  would  very  much  tend  to  preclude  confusion,  if  all  substantive 
genitive  cases  were  abandoned  to  cultivators  for  the  distinction  of 
their  varieties,  and  the  names  of  all  species  confined  to  adjectives."* 

•  "  Very  great  confusion  is  produced  by  the  nurserymen  giving  a  Latin  name 
to  every  garden  seedling,  and  men  of  science  should  set  their  races  decidedly 
against  the  practice,  which  M.  DeCandoUe  very  inauspiciously  sanctioned  with 
respect  to  hybrid  plants.  Where  garden  varieties  are  much  multiplied,  florist's 
names  ought  to  be  used,  as  with  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.  Hybrid  plants  which 
are  found  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  wild  abodes  of  their  parents,  should 
rank  as  species  marked  Hyb.  Sp.,  or  spontaneous  hybrid ;  those  of  compli- 
cated or  uncertain  intermixtures  in  our  gardens  should  be  marked  as  Variety 
Garden  Hybrid.  It  would  very  much  tend  to  preclude  confusion,  if  all  sub- 
stantive genitive  cases  were  abandoned  to  cultivators  for  the  distinction  oi 
their  vaneties,  and  the  names  of  all  species,  and  permanent  local  vsrietieSy 
confined  to  adjectives.  With  this  view  I  venture  to  alter  all  the  proper  names 
adopted  in  this  order  to  an  adjective  form,  writing  Caldasiana  for  Caldasi ; 
and  I  earnestly  press  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement  on  the  consideration 
of  botanists,  by  which  it  mav  be  understood  at  once  that  B.  Caldasiana  must 
be  a  species,  or  permanent  local  variety,  and  that  B.  Caldasi  would  designate 
a  seminal  or  hybrid  variety  ;  and,  as  it  will  be  vain  to  urge  nurserymen  not  to 
dignify  their  productions  with  Latin  names,  I  wish  to  request  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  genitive  cases  of  proper  names,  names  of  romance  or  heathen 
deities,  or  of  substances,  as  flammse  instead  of  flammeus,  eboris  instead  of 
ebumeus ;  and,  if  the  botanical  editors  of  popular  periodical  works  will  attend 
to  this  suggestion,  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  overwhelming  confusion  which 
garden  productions  are  creating.  At  present,  in  our  best  botanical  catalogues, 
every  seedling  Camellia  japonica,  or  Hippeastrum,~is  dignified  with  a  Latin 
adjective  name  ;  and  the  endless  garden  intermixtures  of  calceolarias  are  named 
like  the  natives  of  South  America,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  science 
Cultivators  will  have  an  ample  fund  of  names  if  all  genitives  are  given  up  to 
them ;  and  the  change  of  the  few  genitives  that  have  been  used  in  the  scientific 
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Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this ;  I  would  earnestly  press 
it  on  the  consideration  of  all  those  concerned.  I  hope  you  will 
attend  to  it  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Hort.  Brit*,  and  in  this 
Magazine,  as  most  of  these  great  botanists  are  quite  as  tenacious  of 
their  antiquated  lore  as  the  lawyers.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  terms  inferior  and  st^erior  fruit,  as  applied 
by  botanists  ?  Yet  if  one  were  to  supply  proper  terms  for  these, 
botanists  would  think  the  world  was  to  be  turned  upside  down  ! 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Let  us  see  how  the  sap  is  going 
tip  and  down  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a  young  healthy 
tree.  There  is  nothing  in  the  unanimated  creation  more  beau«- 
tiful  than  this.  Nothing  so  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philo^ 
sopher.  The  principle  which  guides  it  was  not  understood  till 
very  recently,  and  some  people  say  we  do  not  even  now  tho- 
roughly understand  it 

'*  It  must  have  been  remarked  by  all  intelligent  observers,  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  works  upon  horticultural  subjects,  the  numerous  directions  given  in 
any  particular  ramification  into  which  die  art  is  susceptible  of  being  divided 
are  held  together  by  no  bond  of  union,  and  that  there  is  no  explanation  of 
their  connexion  with  general  principles,  by  which  alone  the  soundness  of  this 
or  that  rule  of  practice  may  be  tested ;  the  reader  is  therefore  usually  obliged 
to  take  the  excellence  of  one  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  badness  of  another, 
upon  the  good  faith  of  gardening  authors,  without  being  put  into  possession 
of  any  laws  by  which  they  may  be  judged  of  beforehand.  Horticulture  is,  by 
these  means,  rendered  a  very  complicated  subject,  so  that  none  but  practised 
gardeners  can  hope  to  pursue  it  successfully  ;  and,  like  all  empirical  things,  it 
is  degraded  into  a  code  of  peremptory  precepts." 

Many  of  us  old  gardeners  never  could  understand  the  circu- 
lation of  the  vegetable  fluid  till  the  appearance  of  the  hot- water 
system,  and  here  we  had  a  complete  solution  of  the  theory  at 
once.  Wherever  the  £ire*heat  had  most  effect,  which  of  course 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  there  circulation  first  commenced. 
It  is  just  so  in  trees.  The  heat  of  the  sun  has  most  power  on 
the  tenderest  parts  of  the  tree,  which  are  the  tender  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  there  the  sap  first  flows ;  in  both  cases  the  vacant 
space  left  by  the  circulation  is  immediately  filled  up  by  the  next 
particles,  and  this  goes  on-  in  beautiful  harmony  as  long  as  the 
stimulus  is  applied.  The  leaves  let  off  the  lighter  portion  ot 
the  sap,  as  the  cistern  at  the  end  of  the  pipes  lets  off  the  fine 
vapour  of  the  water  so  essential  to  healthy  vegetation.  As  the 
lighter  portion  of  the  sap  escapes  by  the  leaves,  the  rest  gets 
more  dense,  and  is  returning  back  to  form  wood  and  all  the 
other  appendages  of  a  tree ;  just  as  the  water  in  the  cistern  gets 
denser  by  cooling,  and  returns  to  the  boiler,  leaving  its  sediment 
along  the  bottom  pipe.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  has  no  power, 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  to  discharge  the  final  sediment;  and  this 

nomenclature  into  the  form  of  an  adjective,  will  produce  no  inconvenience." 
{Herb,  -Aimrt/l,,  p.  38.) 
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is  the  only  difierence  between  the  tw6  systems.  But  there  is 
another^  still  closer,  analogy  between  them.  If  you  have  a  close 
boiler  and  elbow  turns  at  the  extremity  of  your  pipes,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  sediment.  Just  so  with  a  tree  ch:  branch.  If  you 
pull  off  the  leaves  as  they  are  produced,  the  circulation  keeps  on 
as  before ;  but  you  will  have  no  formation  of  wood,  buds,  &c«i 
for  want  of  the  proper  tedimenU^ 

The  young  reader  must  now  turn  to  Dr.  Lindley's  way  of  ex-» 
plaining  the  circulation,  and  he  will  find  the  subject  increasing  in 
interest  at  every  succeeding  paragraph.  Dr.  Lindley  is  evidently 
•at  home  here,  and  will  be  sure  to  detain  you  till  he  makes  you 
understand  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  process,  and  every  little 
thing  about  it  which  is  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  if  you 
never  heard  how  flowers  are  formed,  this  part  of  the  subject  will 
be  apt  to  electrify  you.  You  will  be  astonished,  too,  to  find  how 
easy  it  is  to  learn  all  this  yourself,  and  you  will  also  wonder 
how  he  could  find  out  all  this ;  but  these  great  botanists  are  al-» 
ways  prying  into  the  secrets  of  plants,  and  they  have  glasses 
that  would  make  a  little  twig  as  big  as  a  gate  post.  By  these 
means  they  see  things  that  you  or  I  would  never  think  of  looking 
after* 

I  must  now  leave  you  with  the  doctor,  while  I  see  how  he 
and  the  gardeners  agree  about  hybridising.  Here  the  angry  critic 
might  ask  where  and  when  was  the  theory  of  vegetable  super- 
foetation  "  proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  enquiry  ?  'f 
It  was  first  believed  in  by  Mr.  Knight;  at  least  he  wrote  a  paper 
on  it  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Trafisctctions  of  the  Hart. 
Sac.  The  subject  of  his  experiments  was  the  garden  pea ;  an 
excellent  plant  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  experiments  is  con- 
cerned, but  an  indifferent  one  to  draw  conclusions  from :  had  it 
not  been  for  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  guarding  the  style  and 
stigma  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  pollen,  it  would  be  as  diffi* 
cult  to  preserve  its  varieties  true  as  those  of  the  turnip.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  original  writer  like  Mr. 
Knight  should  be  always  right  in  his  conclusions.  I  cannot  say 
this  part  of  his  views  is  impossible  to  be  proved ;  but  I  can  safely 
say  it  is  the  next  degree  to  it.  I  was  smitten  with  this  doctrine 
once,  and,  after  a  gt*eat  many  fruitless  experiments  for  the  last 

*^  ^'  A  growing  shoot,  althouf^h  divested  of  its  leaves  as  floon  as  they  are  un- 
folded, will  grow  as  fast,  and  increase  as  much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot 
with  its  leaves  in  full  operation,  other  circumstances  being  the  same;  but,  if 
you  continue  disleafing  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  Disbudding  in  this  manner  the  summer's  shoots, 
as  they  proceed  in  growth,  is  the  simpTest  mode  I  know  of  for  reducing  the 
strength  of  an  over-luxuriant  tree.  As  little  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  iip  by 
such  shoots  is  elaborated,  it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the 
parent  tree.  By  this  method  I  have,  in  three  years,  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
young  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.**  (Gard,  Mag.  for  1837,  p.  203.) 
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twelve  y^arS)  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion,  but  I  am  very  glad 
the  author  lends  the  weight  of  his  name  in  its  favour. 

*'  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  a  process  so  simple  as  that  of  dusting 
the  stigma  of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  or  another,  which  must  be  continually 
happening  in  our  gardens,  either  through  the  agency  of  insects  or  the  currents 
jn  the  air,  and  which,  where  it  takes  place  between  two  varieties  allied  to 
each  other,  must  necessarily  produce  a  cross ;  we  cannot  suppose,  I  say,  that 
this  occurs  in  our  crowded  gardens  and  orchards  at  that  time  only  when  we 
perform  it  artificially.  The  operation  itself,  although  so  sim|)le,  consistine  in 
nothine  more  than  applying  the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  stigma  of  another, 
nevertheless  requires  to  be  guarded  by  some  precautions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  fiower  whose  stigma  is  to  be  fertilised,  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  own  anthers  before  they  burst,  otherwise  the  stigma  will  be  self^ 
impregnated,  and  although  superfoetation  is  not,  by  any  means,  iraposnble,  yet 
it  is  not  y&^  likely  to  oceur.^ 

This  will  be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention  of  many  to 
the  subject,  and  the  result  will  be  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques« 
tion.  If  you  .  think  a  short  notice  of  my  failures  would  be  of 
any  use,  I  can  send  you  the  particulars,  [We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  them.  Hybridising  and  cross  breeding  are  the  manu** 
facturing  of  the  raw  material  for  human  use.] 
,  In  the  practical  portion  of  the  work,  or  second  book,  Dr« 
liindley  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  art,  by  his 
discrimination  in  selecting  portions  from  the  best  authors  in  the 
HorU  Transit  Gard.  Mag^  and  other  sources,  to  prove  the 
general  principles  of  vegetable  physiology.  Every  thing  doubtful 
he  leaves  as  an  ^^  open  question.''  Many  useful  tables  are  in- 
troduced to  prove  how  essential  bottom  heat  is.  The  doctor  is 
^uite  a  gardener  on  this  point,  and  he  makes  it  appear  that  Mr, 
Knight  was  by  no  means  against  bottom  heat;  and  that  *^  the 
dispute  about  bottom  heat  was  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  it^  but 
its  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  it." 

The  chapter  on  atmospherical  moisture  and  temperaiure  is  ex« 
ceedingly  interesting.  This  is  the  least-understood  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  work :  DanielFs  instruments  and  writings,  and 
Mr.  Thompson's  tables  and  observations,  are  here  brought  into 
full  requisition.  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  Many  of  the  old  gardeners  will  not  say  much  in  favour 
of  the  next  chapter,  which  is  o.n  ventilation.  The  three  following 
chapters  are  on  seed-sowing,  seed-saving,  and  seed-packing,  and 
are  replete  with  useful  information.  The  essence  of  the  seed- 
packing  chapter  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  all  residents  in  foreigi^ 
climes  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  home  seeds.  Dr.  Lindley 
had  previously  published  the  greatest  portion  of  this  chapter, 
and  its  details  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  scientific 
collectors.  The  five  following  chapters  treat  on  the  different 
modes  of  propagation.  Propagation  and  amelioration  are  two 
indispensable  points  in  a  gardener's  education.     The  scientific 
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bearings  of  all  the  modes  of  propagation  are  here  comprehensively 
detailed)  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  all  concerned. 
The  next  chapter  treats  on  pruning,  and  must  be  studied  atten- 
tively in  connexion  with  that  on  transplanting.  This  subject 
has  been  more  warmly  discussed  in  this  Magazine  than  any  other. 
Dr.  Lindley  says^  *^  With  regard  to  pruning  plants  when  trans- 
planted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  frequently  in- 
jurious than  beneficial."  This  is  substantially  correct^  and 
theoretically  so.  No  pruning  should  take  place  at  the  time 
of  transplanting;  but  here  natural  causes  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances often  conspire  to  place  theory  in  the  background. 
In  that  case,  the  next  safest  way  will  be  to  take  the  guidance 
of  successful  practice:  this  the  author  very  sensibly  allows. 
*^  The  danger,"  he  says,  *^  to  be  feared  is,  that  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  system  of  its 
fluid  contents  faster  than  the  roots  can  restore  them,  and  in 
careless  transplanting  this  may  doubtless  happen :  in  such  cases 
it  is  certainly  requisite  that  some  part  of  the  branches  should  be 
pruned  away."  To  convey  the  stigma  of  careless  transplanting 
in  a  less  offensive  shape,  the  author  might  just  as  well  have 
added,  and  dry  climate^  which  has  fully  as  much  of  the  blame. 
The  success  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart  was  certainly  owing  to  the 
moist  climate  of  the  South-west  of  Scotland,  as  you  have  already 
shown  somewhere  in  this  Magazine.  No  one  can  say  Sir  Henry 
was  a  careless  planter,  and  no  one  knew  better  the  scientific 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  successful  planter;  yet,  with 
all  these  advantages,  and  his  moist  climate  in  addition,  he  had 
as  many  failures  in  transplanting  as  nine  tenths  of  our  intelligent 
gardeners.  Although  Sir  Henry  had  theory  on  his  side,  our 
author  thought  best  to  take  the  experience  of  successful  practice 
for  his  test.  Mr.  M^Nab's  treatise  on  transplanting  is  held  up 
throughout  this  part  of  the  work  as  the  surest  guide  to  the 
planter.  This,  of  itself,  would  prove  the  integrity  of  our  au- 
thor's intentions.  A  treatise  from  Mr.  M'Nab's  pen,  on  any 
department  of  gardening,  would  be  worth  all  that  the  whole  tbc% 
of  Scotch  lairds  and  baronets  could  write  on  the  subject  till 
doomsday. 

I  really  must  apologise  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  space; 
and  yet  there  are  many  more  chapters  to  look  over ;  that  on  the 
improvement  of  races  I  may  again  refer  to,  and  the  last  one,  which 
is  on  soil  and  manures,  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal. — D.  B. 

Kingsbury  Gardens,  Feb,  7.  1840. 
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Art.  IL     Vegetable  Organography ;  or  an  analytical  Description  of 
the  Organs  of  Plants.  .  By  M»  A.  P.  DeCandolIe.     Translated  by 
BoughtoD  Kingdon.     Forming  2  vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  plates. 
Part  XI.  and  last. 

We  have  strongly  recommended  this  work  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  have  now  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kingdon  on  having  brought 
it  to  a  conclusion.  The  instruction  and  pleasure  which  he  must 
have  experienced  in  translating  it  will  be  an  ample  compensation 
to  him  in  one  sense ;  and  we  hope  the  book  which  he  has  pro- 
duced will  also  be  successful  m  a  business  point  of  view.  Whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Kingdon 
for  the  courage  he  has  shown  in  undertaking  the  translation, 
and  the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  Of 
the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak, 
The  extensive  views  and  enlightened  generalisations  of  the  author 
meet  the  eye  in  every  page,  and  carry  us  along  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  person  taking  up  the  book  would  wish^  if  possible,  to 
lay  it  down  till  he  had  read  it  through.  What  is  delightful  in 
this,  and  in  all  M.  DeCandoUe's  other  works,  is,  that,  while  he  is 
developing  new  and  original  views,  and  pointing  out  in  what  these 
views  differ  from  those  of  preceding  botanists,  he  never  onccf 
deviates  in  the  slightest  degree  from  an  exalted  tone  of  liberality 
and  good  feeling.  No  opinions  held  by  others  are  condemned 
as  absurd,  or  wondered  at  for  their  inaccuracy ;  but  all  are  treated 
with  the  same  philosophical  spirit  as  if  they  were  merely  so 
many  appearances  or  phenomena  in  plants  or  animals.  How 
different  this  moral  spirit  from  that  of  some  botanical  authors, 
living  and  dead  I 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  wish  we  could  quote  the  chap- 
ter on  vegetable  symmetry,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  we  therefore 
give  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  a 

GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF   THE   STRUCTURE   OF   PLANTS. 

*'  Ist.  A  plant  is  an  organised  and  living  being,  devoid  of  voluntary  motion, 
having  neither  nerves,  muscles,  nor  a  central  cavity  resembling  a  stomach,  and 
always,  or  nearly  always,  attached  to  the  soil  from  which  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment. 

"  2d.  Plants  are  either  wholly,  or  m  a  great  measure,  composed  of  mem- 
branous Cellules,  closed  on  all  sides,  more  or  less  united  together,  and  enclosed, 
at  least  in  their  young  state,  in  a  membranous  cuticle.  Those  which  are  en- 
tirely thus  formed  bear  the  name  of  Cellular  Plants. 

**  3d.  Those  which  are  thus  formed  in  part,  and  which  are  called  Vascular 
Plants,  present,  besides  the  cellules,  cylindncal  tubes  which  are  called  Vessels  ; 
these  are  never  naked,  but  always  surrounded  by  cellules. 

**  4th.  In  vascular  plants  we  observe  moreover :  —  1st,  that  the  cellules 
and  vessels  are  united  in  very  different  degrees,  so  as  frequentlv  to  leave 
between  them  empty  spaces,  called  InterceUular  Passages  ;  2d,  that  besides 
the  purely  membranous  vessels,  there  are  bodies  rolled  spirally,  and  endowed 
with  great  elasticity,  which  are  called  Trachese;  3d,  that  their  cuticle  is 
pierced  (at  least  in  almost  every  part  exposed  to  the  air)  with  pores  or 
Stomata,  which  appear  to  be  evaporating  organs. 
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^  5tii.  The  cellules  are  endowed  with  the  fiunilt^  of  anidng  together,  of 
■biorbing  the  moiBture  around  them,  and  probably  of  ccmtractii^  and  dilating. 
They  are  round,  or  more  or  letis  elon§^ted  ;  the  former  enclose  the  feculent, 
mucilaginous,  or  resinous  matters  wmch  they  haye  elaborated,  of  which  the 
latter  contain  little  or  none.  The  round  ones  form  theparenchyroa ;  the  long 
ones  (by  themselves  in  cellular  plants,  united  with  the  vessekin  Tascolar  ones,) 
Compose  the  fibres  or  nerves. 

'*  6th.  The  passaps  between  the  elongated  cellules,  or  the  vessels,  appear 
eminently  to  serve  for  carrying  the  lymph,  i.  e.  the  as  yet  undaborated  watery 
juices.  Those  which  are  formed  among  the  round  cellules  contain  the  more 
stagnant  juices. 

"  7th.  The  vessels,  whatever  their  form,  seem  eminently  intended  to  contain 
air  or  gas,  and  are  true  aerial  canals,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  vege- 
tation. 

'*  8th.  Certain  particular  points  of  the  surface  of  plants,  and  especially  of 
vascular  ones,  are  more  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  absorbing  water. 
They  are  called  Spongioles,  and  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  roots,  at 
the  top  of  the  stjle,  and  on  the  surftice  of  seeds. 

"  9tn.  Dilatations  of  the  intercellular  passa^,  or,  in  certain  cases,  rup- 
tures of  the  cellules,  cause  irregular  cavities  m  the  interior  of  the  tissue. 
These  receive  the  name  of  Air  Cavities  when  filled  with  air,  or  of  Receptacles 
of  proper  Juice  when  they  contain  an  elaborated  juice. 

"  10th.  Glands  or  glandular  surfaces  are  some  of  them  composed  only  of 
cellular  tissue,  others  of  cellular  tissue  and  vessels  ;  both  secrete  special  juices, 
but  the  first  appear  (at  least  in  certain  floral  organs)  to  be  excrementitial,  and 
the  second  rccrementitial. 

"  1 1th.  The  surface  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  is  often  invested  with 
Hairs,  which  are  prolongations  formed  of  projecting  cellules.  Some  of  these 
hairs  are  protecting  organs  for  the  surfaces  ;  the  others  the  supports  or  canals 
of  excrementitial  glands.  They  are  always  situated  upon  the  nerves,  whilst 
the  storoata  are  always  upon  the  parenchyma. 

"  12th.  A  vascular  plant,  considered  lengthways,  is  composed  of  two  bodies 
opposed  by  their  bases  (stem  and  root),  and  which  grow  in  a  contrary  direction 
Xo  one  another.    Their  point  of  junction  is  called  the  Neck. 

'*  13th.  The  body  which  descends,  or  the  Root,  elongates  indefinitely  by  it^ 
extremity  alone ;  does  not  become  green  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  except  at 
its  extremity ;  bears  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  and  serves  to  fix  the  plant  in 
the  ground,  and  to  draw  up  its  nourishment. 

'*  14th.  The  body  which  rises  upwards,  or  the  Stem,  elongates  throughout 
its  whole  length  till  the  period  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  unless  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  body  resembling  itself  (branch),  and  which  is  grafted  upon  it.  It 
becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  light  throughout  its  whole  length,  at  least 
in  its  young  state,  bears  leaves  and  flowers,  and  transmits  to  them  the  nutriment 
absorbed  hy  the  roots. 

*'  15th.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  sometimes  cylindrical,  composed  of 
a  single  system  (the  Woody  Body),  which  increases  by  the  developement  of 
Xiew  fibres  internally ;  sometimes  conical  and  composed  of  two  systems  (the 
Woody  Body  and  Bark),  which  increase  in  diameter  by  means  of  lavers, 
which  are  developed  upon  the  surface  of  each  of  these  systems  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  other  system.  To  the  first  the  name  of  Endogens  is  given, 
to  the  latter  that  of  Exogens.  The  structure  of  the  root  of  each  class  i$ 
similar  to  that  of  the  stem. 

**  16th.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  furnished  laterally  with  appendicular 
organs,  which  seem  formed  by  the  expansion  of  one  or  more  fibres. 

*'  17th.  These  appendicular  organs,  although  very  different  from  one  another 
in  their  appearances  and  uses,  seem,  however,  entirely  identical  in  their  original 
nature. 

,   "  Those  which  are  already  formed  in  the  embryo,  bear  the  name  of  Coty- 
ledons   or  Seed-leaves ;    those  which  are  produced  immediately  aflerward^ 
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Primordial  LeaTes.  The  foUbwing  bear  simply  the  name  of  Leaves.  Those^ 
ivhich  immediately  surround  the  flower  receive  the  name  of  Bracts,  and  the 
flower  itself  is  composed  of  several  verticils  of  appendicular  organs,  much 
modified. 

**  18th.  The  appendicular  organs  perform,  according  to  their  position  and. 
mode  of  developement,  severS  different  functions,  of  which  tne  principal 
are  :  — 

''  1st,  That  of  nourishing  organs,  as  the  cotyledons  and  leaves ; 
"  2d,  That  of  protecting  organs,  as  the  scales  of  buds,  bracts,  sepals,  petals^ 
carpels  in  their  last  stage ; 

"  3d,  That  of  fructifying  organs,  as  the  stamens,  and  the  carpels,  during  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence.     Several  partake  of  both  of  these  functions. 

*^  I9tfa.  The  nourishing  appendicular  organs  are,  at  their  origin,  alternate  in 
endogenous  plants,  call^  also,  for  this  reason,  Monocotyledons ;  opposite  or 
verticillate  in  Exogens,  called  also  Dicotyledons.     In  the  course  of  their 
developement,  those  of  Endogens  always  remain  alternate  or  spiral,  those  of 
Exogens  may  either  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  or  take  a  spiral  disposition. 

**  20th.  Tne  appendicular  organs  which  compose  the  flowers  are,  in  both 
classes,  disposed  m  concentric  verticils ;  the  innermost  are  sometimes  spiral. 

"  21st.  The  protecting  appendicular  organs  hold  a  middle  station,  in  form, 
size,  colour,  and  often  uso  m  position,  between  the  two  other  classes  ;  and 
we  frequently  see  them  metamorphosed,  either  into  organs  decidedly  nourish* 
ing,  or  more  rarely  into  flructifying  ones. 

'*  22d.  The  appendicular  organs  are  generally  composed  of  a  petiole  and 
limb,  but  one  of  tnem  may  be  wanting.  The  Petiole,  which  is  the  bundle  of 
fibres  not  as  yet  disunited,  has  its  fibres  longitudinal ;  the  Limb,  which  is  the 
part  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  fibres,  has  them  more  or  less  diverging. 
These  fibres  of  the  limb,  or  Nerves  of  leaves,  are  generally  curved  in  Endogensi 
and  separate  at  angles  more  or  less  acute  in  Exogens. 

**  23d.  The  nerves  of  curvi-nerved  leaves  converge  towards  the  apex,  or 
diverge  from  a  middle  bundle.  Those  of  anguli-nerved  ones  are  pinnate,  paJ* 
mate,  or  pedate ;  but  the  portions  of  the  limb  of  the  three  last  classes  are 
penni-nerved,  so  that  this  form  seems  essential  to  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons* 

**  24th.  The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
seen,  either  composed  of  joints  or  leaflets,  or  furnished  with  lateral  stipules. 

**  25th.  Germs,  or  the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  new  individuals,  appear 
able  to  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  surface ;  but  there  are  certain  points  where 
they  are  developed  in  preference,  such  as  the  axib  of  the  appendicular  organs, 
endfthe  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  their  limbs. 

"  26th.  The  germs  which  are  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  appendiculur  organs, 
along  the  stem  or  petiole,  may  be  developed  by  the  action  of  the  nutritive 
forces  alone.  Those  which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  fibres 
of  the  limb,  almost  always  require  (except  in  Briophyllum),  in  order  to  be 
developed,  a  particular  operation  called  Fecundation. 

"  27th.  The  ^ms  which  are  developed  without  fecundation  most  fre* 
quently  arise  umted  to  the  mother  plant  without  having  proper  envelopes,  and 
without  shooting  out  roots :  they  then  form  branches.  Some  separate  when 
they  are  furnished  with  a  tubercule  or  store  of  nutriment :  they  then  form 
separate  individuals,  and  produce  roots. 

*'  28th.  Every  stem  or  branch  can  shoot  out  adventitious  roots.  In  Dico* 
tyledonous  trees,  these  spring  from  the  lenticels  ;  every  branch,  furnished  with 
them,  or  capable  of  producing  them,  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant^  and  form  a  distinct  being. 

"  29th.  The  germs  which  are  developed  by  fecundation  are  always  con* 
tained  in  a  closed  envelope,  furnished  with  the  rudiments  of  a  root  and  appen- 
dicular organs.    They  receive  the  name  of  Embryos. 

*'  30th.  The  unfecundated  germs  perpetuate  the  varieties  of  the  mother 
plant ;  the  embryos  only  retain  the  characters  of  races  or  species. 

**  3l8t,    The  ajipendicular  organs  which  immediately  surround  theflowers^ 
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or  the  bracts,  hardly  ever  have  leaf^buds  developed  in  their  axils  ;  this  is  still 
more  seldom  the  case  in  the  appendicular  organs  which  compose  the  flowers. 

"  32d.  The  buds,  or  germs,  which  are  developed  into  branches,  are  often 
protected  in  their  young  state  by  scales,  which  are  nothing  but  the  outermost 
appendicular  organs  of  the  ^oung  branch,  modified  by  their  position. 

"  33d.  The  flower,  in  which  is  the  apparatus  destined  for  the  fecundation, 
is  a  kind  of  terminal  bud,  formed  of  verticillate  appendicular  organs,  the 
outermost  of  which  act  the  part  of  protecting  organs,  the  innermost  of  sexual 
ones ;  but  they  are  capable  of  changing  their  office,  by  being  transformed 
either  into  leaves,  or  from  one  into  another. 

*'  34th.  In  the  modifications  or  transformations  of  the  appendicular  organs, 
each  is  only  usually  converted  into  the  nature  of  the  verticil  which  follows  or 
precedes  it  in  the  order  of  developement  or  position.  The  first  phenomenon, 
which  is  the  most  fi'equent,  has  received  the  name  of  Ascending,  or  Direct, 
Metamorphosis,  and  the  second^  that  of  Descending,  or  Retrograde,  Metamor- 
phosis. 

"  35th.  The  flower,  being  formed  of  verticillate  organs,  is  necessarily  ter- 
minal with  regard  to  the  pedicel,  at  least  when  the  pedicel  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  it,  as  happens  accidentally  in  certain  proliferous  flowers. 

'^  36th.  Pedicels  near  one  another,  and  composing  the  same  inflorescence, 
are  disposed  after  three  systems  :  —  1st,  the  outer  or  lateral  ones  are  deve- 
loped nrst,  and  the  flowering  proceeds  indefinitely  in  a  centripetal  order;  2d, 
the  central  one,  which  is  necessarily  terminal,  flowers  first,  and  the  flowering 
proceeds  in  a  centrifu^l  order ;  3d,  these  two  laws  are  combined,  the  one 
affecting  the  general  axis,  the  other  the  lateral  branches. 

'^  37th.  The  number  of  verticils  in  phanerogamous  flowers  is  usually  four ; 
but  it  may  vary,  being  either  less  when  one  is  absent  or  united  to  the  neigh- 
bouring one,  or  more  when  one  is  composed  of  several  verticils  or  similar 
rows. 

"  38th.  The  almost  universal  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  each  verticil  or 
row,  is  that  of  being  alternate  with  those  of  the  preceding  verticil  or  row. 
.    "  39th.  The  number  of  pieces  of  each  floral  verticil  is  generally  three  in 
Monocotyledons,  and  five  in  Dicotyledons. 

''  40th.  All  the  caulinary,  and  especially  the  appendicular,  parts  of  plahts 
are  capable  of  being  united  together,  especially  during  their  infancy;  the  anion 
is  a  distinct  phenomenon  fi-om  the  gran ;  it  is  the  more  easy  in  proportion  as 
the  nature  ot  the  organs  is  more  analogous ;  it  takes  the  name  of  Cohesion 
when  it  comes  between  similar  organs,  and  Adhesion  when  they  are  di£Perent. 
The  different  degrees  of  adhesion  of  similar  organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  the 
same  organ,  determine  either  its  integrity,  or  the  divisions  or  indentations  of 
most  organs. 

**  41st.  All  the  caulinary  or  appendicular  parts  are  capable,  when  they  are 
filiform,  of  expanding  into  limbs ;  and,  when  naturally  in  the  form  of  a  limb, 
of  presenting  a  cylindrical  appearance.  They  may  also,  within  certain  limits, 
put  on  forms,  sizes,  texture,  colours,  and  even  fiinctions  and  positions,  varying 
in  different  points  of  the  same  individual  or  analogous  ones  ;  this  constitutes 
the  De^nerations  or  metamorphoses  of  organs. 

*'  42d.  All  the  appendicular  organs,  verticillate  or  spiral,  are  capable  of 
presenting  multiplications  of  number,  both  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  verticils  or  spires,  or  in  the  increase  in  that  number  of  the  pieces  in  each 
of  the  systems. 

*'  43d.  All  the  organs  of  plants  are  susceptible  of  being  abortive^  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and,  consequently,  of  presenting  simple  rudiments,  or  leaving 
empty  spaces. 

"  44tn.  All  the  irregularities  observed  in  the  symmetry  of  verticillate  organs, 
and  especially  in  that  of  flowers  and  fruits,  appear  to  result  from  one  of  the 
causes  mentioned  in  the  four  preceding  paragraphs^  or  from  the  combination 
of  several  of  them. 

''  45th.  In  particular,  the  unity  or  solitariness  of  the  verticillate  organs  can 
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oAly  exist  by  the  abortion  of  those  which  ought  to  complete  the  Yerticil,  or 
8pire»  or  by  the  union  of  severaL 

'*  46th.  The  fruit  is  formed  by  the  Carpels,  which  may  be  free,  or  cohere 
together,  or  adhere  to  ndghbouring  parts. 

*'  47th.  As  the  two  margins  of  each  carpellary  leaf  can  bear  ovules,  the 
solitariness  of  the  seed  in  a  carpel,  free  or  united  to  others,  can  only  result 
from  an  abortion. 

''  48th.  The  embryo  must  be  considered  as  the  developement,  by  fecundation, 
of  a  germ  situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  carpel- 
lary leaf. 

**  49th.  Cryptogamous  plants  present,  in  their  organisation,  only  partial  indi* 
cations  of  symmetry,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  laws.  We  cannot  affirm,  particularly, 
whether  there  is  fecundation  in  all  Cryptogamous  plants,  or  whether  several 
are  not  reproduced  by  unfecundated  germs.*' 


Art.  III.  Icones  Plantarum;  or.  Figures,  toilk  brief  descriptive 
Characters  and  Remarks,  qfnem  or  rare  Plants  selected  from  the 
Author*s  Herbarium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.y 
&c.     Part  VI.    8vo,  48  plates.     London,  1840. 

We  hail,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  continuation  of  a  work 
that  is  likely  to  add  so  much  to  our  botanical  information,  and 
thank  the  author  for  his  liberality  in  opening  to  us  the  treasures 
of  his  unrivalled  herbarium ;  making  us  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  more  rare  and  curious  plants,  but,  by  exhibiting  some 
of  the  most  showy  of  these  novelties,  exciting  in  all  naturalists 
and  amateurs  a  desire  of  adding  them  to  their  collections.  The 
plates,  which  are  numerous,  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style ; 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  botanical  details  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted.  Those  which  will  probably  prove  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  two :  viz.  1.  Ceanothus  papillosus  Tor.  et  Gr.^  a 
native  of  California ;  "  a  very  distinct  and  well-marked  species, 
with  blue  flowers,  abounding  in  resinous  exudations,  which  emit 
a  fragrant  smell ;  "  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  when  introduced, 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  much  admired  Ceanothus  azureus. 
2.  ^mygdalus  glandulosa,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  remarkable  for 
its  "  very  downy  foliage  and  calyx,"  and  for  **  the  glands  which 
terminate  every  one  of  the  serratures  in  the  obtuse  apex  to  the 
leaves."  The  great  value  of  the  ^mygdalleae  in  our  gardens 
Will  repay  all  the  trouble  incurred  in  introducing  new  and  dis- 
tinct species,  decking,  as  they  do,  the  path  of  spring  with  lovely 
and  cheerful  blossoms. 

The  other  ligneous  species  described  are  about  nine ;  many 
of  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years,  lend  their  aid  to  beau- 
tify our  green-houses  and  conservative  walls.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest is  Hibbert/a  virgata;  a  small  shrub,  ^^with  the  branches 
attenuate  and  virgate,  densely  clothed  with  fascicles  of  leaves,  not 
inaptly  resembling  those  of  the  larch.     The  flowers  large  and 
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handsomei  yellow,  nestled,  as  it  were,  among  the  leaves.**  This 
plant,  when  introduced,  will  form  a  good  companion  to  Cand611ea 
Cunningham/.  Tetracarpae^a  tasmannica,  a  new  and  very 
beautiful  little  cunoniaceous  shrub,  found  near  the  source  of  the 
Meander,  or  Western  River,  in  Van  Dieinen*s  Land.  Three 
closely  allied  species  of  Bae'ckfa  are  described,  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  would  stand  well  on  a  conservative  wall ;  and  J^acci- 
nium  Imray;,  from  the  mountains  of  Dominica.  This  plant, 
Dr.  Hooker  says,  ^^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the 
genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Of  the  present  plant,  the 
firm  coriaceous  leaves  are,  in  one  specimen  in  my  possession, 
5  in.  long ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  plant  is  it& 
extremely  thick  corollas,  so  thick  and  firm  that  they  are  difficult 
to  dissect,  even  with  a  very  sharp  knife."  We  hope  soon  to  see 
these  plants  introduced  to  our  gardens.  The  btl)er  plants 
figured  are  all  herbaceous.  Among  the  more  remarkable  are  : 
Lawr^ncia  spicata,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Malvaceae,  but  very  different  from  any  plant  of  that 
order  we  ever  saw.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  I  am  quite  unable  to 
point  out  any  genus  of  the  order  to  which  it  is  here  referred, 
with  which  in  habit  it  has  any  close  affinity."  Morostachys  ca- 
pit&ta,  a  most  remarkable  Brazilian  grass,  which  *^  attains  to  a 
considerable  height,  climbing  among,  and  supporting  itself  on, 
the  branches  of  the  shrubs  among  which  it  grows."  £ubus 
GxxnnidntiSi  a  small  bramble  which  belongs  to  the  same  group 
with  R.  arcticus.  Mr.  Gunn  says,  "  From  its  growing  where 
snow  covers  the  ground  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter,  and 
where  the  climate  is  at  all  seasons  very  cold,  I  think  it  would 
succeed  well  in  your  country,  and  be  an  agreeable  addition  to 
your  list  of  esculent  fruits."  Many  of  the  other  plants  figured 
and  described  would  prove  valuable  additions  to  our  flower-bor- 
ders during  the  summer,  treated  as  annuals :  and  some  few  might 
even  stand  our  winters  among  the  herbaceous  plants.  We  can 
but  thank  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  for  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his 
descriptions  and  figures,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  take 
in  the  work,  notice  a  slight  error  that  has  tal^en  place  in  num- 
bering the  plates.  No.  275.,  Trifolium  macrocalyx,  ought  to  be 
No.  285. ;  and  be  placed  as  such.  This  is  a  small  error,  easily 
set  right  when  the  work  is  bound  up.  A  caryophyllaceous  plant 
is  also  wrongly  numbered.  —  W*  A»  M. 


Art.  IV.    A  History  of  British  Ferns.    By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.& 
8vo,  pp.  104«,  numerous  woodcuts.    London,  1840. 

This  is  a  book  that  must  be  acceptable,  both  to  the  botanist 
and  amateur,  for  its  extreme  accuracy,  and  for  the  great  care 
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that  Mr.  Newman  has  taken  in  figuring  and  describing  the  va- 
rieties of  many  oF  the  species  from  his  own  observation ;  for,  not 
content  with  seeing  them  in  a  natural  state,  the  author  has  trans- 
planted them  to  liis  own  garden,  and  noted  them  in  all  their 
changes,  llie  author,  having  stated  very  clearly  his  method  of 
cultivating  the  different  species,  says  :  "  I  have  pressed  fronds 
from  the  same  root  for  three  successive  years,  and  have  found 
variations  abundantly  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  species 
quite  as  distinct  as  many  of  those  in  the  English  Flora ;  and  I 
consider  all  that  cultivation,  as  I  have  explained  it,  can  accom- 
plish for  any  plant  is,  to  hasten  or  del-ay  those  changes  to  which 
that  plant  is  bt/  nature  liable s  it  cannot  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  of  actual  species."  We  fully  concur  in  this  remark ; 
and  only  add,  that,  had  this  be^n  attended  to  before,  there  could 
not  have  been  so  much  confusion  among  the  species  of  ferns  as 
there  has  hitherto  been.  The  author  also  says  (p.  S.)  that, 
"  henceforward,  in  the  veins  of  a  new  fern  will  be  sought  the 
characters  which  shall  decide  its  genus."  This  is  one  of  the  best 
modes  possible  for  determining  genera,  and  we  hope,  with  Mr. 
Newman,  that  it  will  soon  become  general ;  affording,  as  it  does, 
a  method  of  making  out  the  genus  of  a  barren  frond,  which  is 
not  always  easily  done ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  throw  much  light  on 
fossil  ferns,  where  the  fructification  is  often  so  much  injured  as 
frequently  to  be  useless.  The  descriptions  are  very  full,  and 
with  as  little  technicality  as  possible,  which  renders  it  a  valuable 
present  to  the  lady  botanist.  A  good  number  of  localities  are 
given  for  each  species,  which  will  give  collectors  an  opportunity 
of  getting  specimens  from  the  different  places  mentioned,  many 
of  them  varying  exceedingly  in  different  localities,  and  thus  de- 
termining still  further  whether  they  ought  to  rank  as  species  or 
varieties.  The  illustrations  are  very  accurate  and  original,  being 
all  taken  from  nature,  and  drawn  on  the  woo4  by  the  author.  In 
short,  the  illustrations  are  so  clear,  and  the  descriptions  so  cor- 
rect, that  no  persons  studying  the  vegetable  productions  of  Bri- 
tain should  be  without  this  book.  The  cultivator  will  find  it. 
available  for  the  numerous  excellent  remarks  on  the  culture  of 
ferns,  raising  them  from  se^ds,  or  growing  them  on  Mr.  Ward's 
System  ;  and,  as  a  fernery  is  a  desideratum  in  all  good  gardens, 
no  gardener  ought  to  be  without  it.  —  W.  A.  M, 


Art.  V.    The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society.    Part  III. 

8vo,  plates  and  woodcuts.    London,  1840. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  publication,  that  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England  are  at  last  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their 
1840.    March.  n 
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estates,  by  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  viz.  by  im- 
proving the  agriculture  practised  on  them*  There  are  some 
excellent  articles  in  the  present  part;  and  perhaps  the  most  va- 
luable is  one  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  entitled  Experimental 
Inquiry  on  Draught  in  Ploughing.  Our  countrymen  in  the 
North  will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  a  plough, 
of  English  origin  and  construction,  and  with  one  wheel  (!), 
which  IS  easier  drawn,  and  makes  a  better  furrow  than  the  most 
improved  form  of  Scotch  ploughs  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  of  Stirling,  in  the  proportion:  trial  1.,  of  14  to  19^; 
trial  2.,  of  43  to  51 :  trial  S.,  of  11  to  17i;  and  trial  4.,  of  23 
to  34.  The  implement  is  called  Hart's  improved  Berks  One- 
wheeled  Plough.  We  cannot  spare  room  to  go  into  details, 
but  we  most  strongly  recommend  the  article  to  all  Scotch  farm- 
ers and  bailiffs.  The  great  fault *of  us  Scotchmen  is,  our  strong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  whoever  or  whatever  is  Scotch  ;  so  general 
and  powerful  are  these  prejudices,  that,  when  a  Scotch  bailiff  or 
farmer  first  comes  to  England,  he  generally  finds  nothing  good 
there  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  but  what  corresponds  with  what 
he  has  seen  in  Scotland ;  making  no  allowance  for  difference  of 
climate  and  other  circumstances.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  many  exceptions  among  the  more  enlightened  Scotch  bailifis 
and  stewards ;  we  merely  assert  that  this  is  the  general  feeling. 
Nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  obliterate  every  prejudice  of  this 
kind,  as  English  proprietors  taking  up  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  experimenting  and  thinking  for  themselves.  How  incom- 
parably more  rational,  useful,  and  honourable,  to  be  occupied,  as 
Mr.  Pusey  has  been,  in  superintending  experiments,  and  after- 
wards giving  an  account  of  them  ana  reasoning  on  them,  than 
in  fox-hunting  or  shooting;  mere  relics  of  the  occupations  of 
barbarous  times,  and  which,  with  the  progress  of  society,  will 
as  completely  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of  gentlemanly 
amusements,  as  bear-beating,  badger-drawing,  and  the  other 
brutalities  which  once  held  place  amongst  them  I 

The  part  of  the  Journal  now  before  us  is  by  far  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared ;  containing,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  papers^ 
scientific,  experimental,  and  practical.  We  cannot  help  recom-^ 
mending  the  articles  on  subsoil-ploughing,  and  on  thorough- 
draining,  though  the  subject  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
preceding  number.  One  excellent  feature  in  this  Journal  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  paper  in  it,  nor  even  a  foot-note,  that  has  not 
the  authority  of  a  real  name  appended. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Surveyor^  Engineer^  and  Architect ;  or,  London 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Physical  and  Practical  Sciences^  By  a 
Committee  of  Practical  Surveyors,  Engineers,  and  Architects,  of 
much  Experience,  and  in  active  Employment.  Robert  Mudie, 
Literary  Conductor.  No.  I.  4to,  pp.  124,  one  steel  engraving,  and 
dome  woodcuts.    London,  1840. 

The  preliminary  address  enlarges  on  the  influence  which  the  surveyor  and 
the  engineer  have  had  in  promoting  civilisation,  by  exploring  new  countries, 
by  planning  and  executing  improvements  upon  the  great  scale,  with  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances,  and  for  national  objects.  Such  objects,  and 
such  means  brought  to  the  execution  of  them  in  the  best,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  elegant,  the  most  durable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  man- 
ner, form  the  joint  province  of  surveyors,  engineers,  and  architects ;  but  it  is 
not  always  possible,  neither  is  it  necessary,  though  it  were  possible,  to  draw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them,  and  assign  to  each  bis  department. 

The  following  principle,  which  next  occurs,  deserves  the  especial  attention  of 
the  gardener,  and  on  it  is  founded  our  practice  of  occasionally  introducing 
subjects  not  directly  horticultural :  — 

'*  In  so  far  as  manual  operations  are  concerned,  there  must  be  a  division  of 
labour  in  those  higher  branches  of  art,  as  wdl  as  in  branches  which  are  more 
bumble  ;  but  the  division  of  labour  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  ;  while  the  divi- 
sion of  knowledge  and  thought  is  another  thing,  and  an  evil.''  (p.  3.) 

The  first  article  is  on  the  Reform  Club-House,  of  the  front  elevation  of 
which  there  is  a  very  handsome  steel  engraving.  Some  of  the  critical  re- 
marks given  under  this  article  are  good ;  but  others  are,  as  we  think,  in  bad 
taste.     We  give  first  an  example  of  the  latter :  — 

**  The  Union  [club-house]  is  at  once  poor,  patched  up,  and  tawdry,  entirely 
out  of  keeping,  being  plain  even  to  meanness  in  some  respects,  finical  in 
others.  The  United  Service  has  so  far  more  consistency,  in  as  much  as  its 
architecture  is  very  poor  throughout.  It  may  be  called  Italian,  because  it 
cannot  foe  described  as  being  of  any  other  style ;  but,  then,  it  is  Italian  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption :  the  style  is  thoroughly  impoverished  and  enfeebled; 
and  its  spirit  and  gusto  are  there  quite  evaporated."  (p.  6.)     And,  again  :  — 

^  Take  care  to  roast  the  ends  of  your  pig  wdl,"  says  the  cookery  book, 
^  and  the  middle  will  roast  itself;."  so,  too,  in  architecture,  be  careful  to 
study  diligently  all  those  points,  whether  of  minutiae  or  not,  which  others  are 
in  the  habit  of  overlooking,  because  you  cannot  very  well,  through  sheer 
heedlessness,  neglect  what  you  are  aware  the  merest  novice  in  the  art  instantly 
directs  his  attention  to.  As  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  in  following  such  maxims, 
that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barry's  generally  acknowledged  superiority  in  great 
measure  lies ;  not  entirely,  because  there  must  be  the  feelmg  for  art,  which 
stimulates  to  that  industry,  in  which  all  the  Acuities  are  cheerfully  devoted  to 
the  task ;  and  hi^ustry  of  this  nobler  kind,  be  it  observed,  is  very  different 
firom  plodding  diligence,  which,  satisfied  with  doing  the  '  passably  well,'  is  un« 
ambitious  of  the  *  better.' "  (p.  6.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  is  an  example  of  judicious  cri- 
ticism, and  such  as,  unlike  our  first  quotation,  will  be  understood  both  by 
the  general  reader  and  the  architect.  Comparing  the  Reform  Club-House 
with  MHiitehall,  the  critic  says :  "  Though  both  are  Italian  in  style,  they 
belong  to  very  different  schools,  and  are  designed  upon  very  different  prin- 
ciples. In  the  one,  the  introduction  of  two  moderate-sized  orders  occasions 
wnat  ought  to  be  principal,  namely,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  to  appear 
rather  insignificant,  both  in  relation  to  the  space  over  which  they  are  scat- 
tered, and  the  windows  likewise ;  while  as  decorative  accessories  they  are  too 
much,  as  essential  parts  of  the  structure  they  are  not  enough.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  mass,  the  upper  entablature  looks  puny  and  inefficient ;  well 
enough  adapted  to  that  particular  division  of  the  elevsition,  but  not  to  the 

N  2 
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whole.  Altogether,  such  an  application  of  the  orders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
defects  of  detail,  produces  a  ar;^e8s  and  littleness  of  manner,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  character  of  classical  architecture.  In  this  new  club-house  by 
Mr.  Barry,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  remark  applies  also  to  his  former  one, 
inst^ui  of  the  composition  being  cut  up  into  distinct  divisions,  finishing  and 
then  commencing  again,  it  is  maae  to  form  one  consistent  ensemble,  crowned 
by  a  magnificent  comicione,  proportioned,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  ; 
while  sufficient  decoration,  in  other  respects,  is  derived  from  essential  features 
and  members,  windows,  string-courses,  &c.,  which  are  allowed  to  display 
themselves  with  a  boldness  and  effect  hardly  attainable  where  windows  are 
introduced  between  straggling  columns,  the  result  generally  being,  that  the 
design  looks  rather  confii^  and  crowded  up  than  rich.  Here  we  (lerceive 
both  richness  and  simplicity :  the  windows  are  very  properly  treated  as 
indispensable  features,  not  as  indifferent  ones,  or  what  it  would  be  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  get  rid  of,  but  as  important  in  the  design,  equally  necessary 
in  themselves,  and  valuable  as  regards  decoration.  Neither  do  we  here  meet 
with  that  very  offensive  disparity  of  character  in  regard  to  them,  which  is 
frequently  allowed  to  take  place,  where  no  consistency  of  style  is  kept  up 
between  the  windows  on  different  floors,  but  the  lower  ones  are  positively 
mean  and  poor,  in  comparison  with  the  others  ;  not  only  without  dressings  or 
architraves,  but  without  that  degree  of  finish  they  are  susceptible  of  as  aper- 
tures in  a  basement,  whether  that  part  of  the  elevation  be  rusticated  or 
plain."  (p.  7.) 

The  remaining  articles  are :  on  Architectural  Competitions  ;  Stove  for  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Pressure  of  Earth  against  sustaining  Walls  ;  pro- 
jected Tunnel  through  the  Alps ;  Branch  Railroads ;  Remarks  on  measuring' 
the  Angle  subtended  between  two  Base  Lines ;  great  Care  necessary  in  building 
Arches ;  the  Oscillating  Steam-engine  ;  Mr.  Telford's  Scale  of  Proportions  for' 
Bridges  on  the  Highland  Roads;  Suspension  Railway;  Lock-Gates  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway  ;  Canal  at  Rochester,  by  Mr.  Collier ;  the  Coal  Fields  of  Belgium ;' 
French  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Navigation  of  the  Medina  ;  the  Maidenhead 
Bridge  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  Adam's  Patent  Railway  Carriage  ;  New 
Soldering  Apparatus  ;  the  recent  Land  Slip  in  Dorsetshire  ;  Railway  Intelli* 

Sence  ;  Miscellaneous  Facts  and  Reoaurks  ;  and  List  of  Patents  granted  during 
anuary. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  projected  by  M.  Volta,  an  engineer  of  talent 
and  experience.  It  is  to  pass  through  the  Splugen,  and  the  time  estimated' 
for  its  completion  is  30  years.  Possibly  afl  open  cutting  might  be  completed 
in  less  time  ;  because  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain  might  be  formed  into  two 
inclined  plains  for  a  certain  width,  and  thus  thousands  of  men  set  to  work 
instead  of  hundreds ;  but  the  expense  would  be  greater,  and  the  road  would 
require  to  be  arched  over  after  all,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  up  by  snow. 
The  Splugen  once  penetrated  by  a  tunnel,  the  practice  will,  doubtless,  be 
imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  advantages  in  the  way 
of  intercommunication  will  occur,  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  is  sublime. 
How  much  better  for  nations  to  incur  immense  debts  in  this  way,  than  in  wars 
of  aggrandisement  I  *'  Half  the  expense  of  one  of  the  great  battles  which- 
were  fought  during  the  late  war,  for  objects  of  small  importance,  as  compared 
with  the  Splugen  tunnel,  would  complete  the  works,  and  leave  for  those  who 
promoted  them  a  far  more  noble  monument,  than  ever  was  obtained  by  even 
the  most  illustrious  of  warriors."  (p.  13.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Us  Varieties,  —  In  walking  through  the  park  at  Gkffo- 
stone,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  character 
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observable  in  a  grove  of  tbe  Cedrus  Libani.  In  some  individuals  the  young 
branches  spread  out  more  or  less  horizontally,  while  in  others  die  head 
assumes  a  compact  and  almost  a  cone-iike  form ;  they  likewise  vary  greatlv  in 
tint,  some  being  of  a  dead  cypress-like  hue,  and  others  of  a  much  brighter 
shade.  Some  of  the  trees,  also,  grow  much  more  freely  than  others  in  the 
same  soil  and  situation. — J.  B,  W.    Jan,  14.  1840. 

Kfuzomorpha  subterrhnea  Pers.  (Encyc,  of  Plants^  p.  1038.)  —  A  very  sin- 
gular and  rare  fungus  was  lately  found  in  a  well  in  Back  Street,  Hertford, 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  an  oaken  slab.  Some  account  of  it  was  given 
us  by  our  esteemed  Hertford  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilds,  and  we  have  since 
seen  the  specimen  on  Dr.  Lindley's  table,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  fungus  is,  its  strong  resem- 
blance in  external  appearance  to  ordinary  roots,  and  by  which  all  the  species  of 
these  interesting  plants  are  peculiarly  characterised  ;  a  resemblance  so  strong, 
that  some  botanists  have  described  many  of  them  as  being  merely  the  deformed 
roots  of  flowering  plants.  The  analogy,  however,  is  very  superficial,  for,  on  a 
careful  observation,  it  is  evident  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  ramification, 
from  their  occasional  anastomosis,  and,  lastly^  from  the  absence  of  spongioles 
at  their  extremities,  that  the  branches  of  these  very  curious  plants  have  no 
very  close  resemblance  to  roots ;  and,  on  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  is 
found  that  these  root-shaped  ramifications  possess  a  structure  differing  essen- 
tially froita  that  of  the  roots  of  both  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants ;  that 
they  contain  no  woody  fibre,  nor  any  of  the  modifications  of  vasiform  tissue, 
so  mvariably  present  in  each  individual  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  but  that  they  consist  entirely  of  cdlular  tissue,  elongated  into 
extremely  fine  filaments  in  the  white  elastic  axis,  but  of  a  coarser  and  more 
condensed  character  in  the  dark  brown  inelastic  and  fragile  int^ument. 

Like  others  of  the  fungaceous  tribes,  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus 
increase  by  the  addition  of  new  filamentous  tissue  deposited  in  their  interior, 
and  the  function  of  reproduction  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sporules 
developed  at  irregular  intervals  (not  in  indefinite  situations  or  thalli,  as  in 
lichens,  &c.)  in  this  internal  filamentous  tissue,  the  sporules  being  ultimately 
emitted  in  vast  numbers  by  the  rupture  of  the  integument  by  which  the  stems 
are  surrounded.  The  situations  in  which  such  dehiscences  have  occurred,  in 
the  specimen  just  discovered,  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous small  tufts  of  brownish  filaments  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  plant.  Like  many  of  the  fungi,  the  rhizomorphas  affix 
themselves  to  organic  matters  undergoing  decomposition,  rather  than  to  organ- 
ised beings  in  a  living  state  :  moreover,  they  generally  vegetate  in  a  pendent 
position,  in  moist  and  cool  situations,  and  shunning  assiduously  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays ;  hence,  in  dark  mines,  in  wells,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  &c.,  or  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees,  especially  those  of  the  willow  tribe. 
This  genus  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  luminous  properties  possessed  by, 
perhaps,  all  its  included  species ;  many  of  them  emit  a  phosphorescent  light  of 
preat  intensity,  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  a  person  to  read  or  write ;  and, 
m  one  instance  recorded  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  this  property  was  observed 
to  be  retained,  in  a  specimen  kept  in  a  bottle,  for  nine  days  after  its  separation 
from  its  natural  attachments.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  no  luminosity  has 
been  observed  in  the  specimen  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks ;  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  none  was  sought  for  till  seven  days  after  its  discovery. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  plants,  hitherto  known  to  us,  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Continent,  in  the  mines  of  Sweden  and  Germany;  indeed,  it 
has  even  been  stated  that  they  are  never  found  in  England.  Some  of  the 
species  attain  a  length  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  vegetate  so  luxuriantly,  that 
the  roofs,  walls,  and  pillars  of  the  mines  in  which  they  are  found  are  entirely 
covered  with  their  branches ;  the  brilliant  light  which  tney  emit,  often  dazzling 
and  enchanting  the  beholder,  converting  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
those  subterranean  passages  into  a  splendid  scene  of  grandeur  and  magni- 
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ficence.  From  the  anafomical  and  physiolo^cal  characters  of  these  TariooB 
species  of  Rhizoiii6rpha,  it  is  evident  that  Linnams  was  perfectly  justified  in 
placing  them  amongst  the  crvptogamous,  or  flovrerless,  plants ;  a  division  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  Cellulares,  or  Acrogens,  of  natural  systems :  but  the 
exact  position  which  this  genus  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  has  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  dispute ;  in  illustration  of  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Rhizomorpha 
subterr^nea  itself  was  placed  by  Linnsus  among  the  lichens,  and  designated 
Xichen  radicifdrmis.  And  although  these  curious  and  highly  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  vegetable  creation  have,  by  succeeding  botanists,  beei\  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  distinct  genus,  still  their  precise  relations  of  affinity  to  other 
genera  of  cellular  plants  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

The  specimen  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  observations  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  U.  R.  Shillitoe,  of  University  College,  London,  to  Dr.  Lindley,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Botany  in  that  College ;  to  the  botanical  museum  of  which  esta- 
blishment it  will,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  form  a  most  desirable  and  valuable 
acquisition.    {Hertford  R^^rmer,  Oct.  19.  1839.) 

State  of  KnowUage  of  the  Middling  Ctasses,  in  a  Village  in  Suffolk. — You  can 
hardly  suppose  how  ignorant  some  of  them  are  of  everything  beyond  the  pre^ 
cincts  of  the  village.  I  have  induced  a  few  to  belong  to  a  Friendly  Society, 
instead  of  the  usual  pot-house  club,  and  I  mean  that  they  should  come  to  the 
Rectory  once  a  quarter,  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  with  me,  when  I  propose 
to  teach  them  draughts  and  chess,  two  games  they  had  never  heard  of.  I 
think  that  by  teaching  a  few,  I  form  so  many  centres  of  instruction  by  which 
others  pick  up  a  little^  Now  that  I  am  become  a  constant  resident,  I  propose 
confining  my  lectures  to  once  per  month,  at  least  to  one  subject  per  month,  for 
I  shall  occasionally  have  to  repeat  them.  Next  Tuesday  my  subject  is  '*  Quartz 
and  Glass."  •—  J.    Sept.,  1839. 


Art.  II.     Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society • 

The  Winter  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  the 
$th  December,  1839. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  Neill,  stated  that  several  interesting  communications 
had  of  late  been  made  to  the  Society ;  and,  in  particular,  he  read  a  portion 
of  a  horticultural  tour,  made  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  the  superintendaut  of  the  gari 
den,  during  the  month  of  October  last ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  Mary-i 
field,  on  striking  cuttings  while  still  attached  to  the  live  plant,  by  partially 
dividing  the  stem  and  surrounding  it  with  damp  hypnum-moss  ;  a  description 
of  a  new  epiphyte  pot,  a  specimen  of  the  pot,  containing  a  fine  plant  of  Stan- 
h6pea  insignis,  being  placed  on  the  table;  and  a  letter  from  M.  Rene  Lange- 
lier  of  the  Clarendon  Nurseries,  Jersey ;  with  a  report  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  relative 
to  a  splendid  collection  of  pears  sent  to  the  meeting  by  that  eminent  nur^ 
seryman.  This  was  an  important  communication.  It  appears  that  about 
twenty  of  the  kinds  were  previously  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  at  least  a 
dozen  were  new  to  it.  Of  these  novelties,  grafts  will  soon  be  procured,  they 
having  been  proffered  by  the  liberal  cultivator.  The  new  pear  called  Van 
Mons  Leo  i  le  CI  ere  was  found  to  be  melting,  and  of  musky  flavou.  Some 
of  the  stewing  pears  were  of  uncommon  size ;  a  specimen  of  the  Double- 
fleur  weighing  1  lb.  4  oz. ;  and  a  Cadillac  1  lb.  1  oz.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that,  among  the  dessert  pears,  the  Duchesse  d*Angouleme,  from  Hope-, 
toun  Garden,  was  considerably  larger  than  that  from  Jersey,  although  the  latter 
was  more  mellow  and  of  richer  flavour. 

The  show  of  Scottish  pears  and  apples  on  this  occasion  was  not  extensive, 
but  the  specimens  were  in  general  excellent.  The  chrysanthemums  were  also 
good ;  but  the  greatest  display  was  in  the  article  celery,  the  cultivation  and 
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IdancliiDg  of  which  are  evidently  carried  to'the  highest  perfection  by  our  gar- 
deners. 

Several  extra  articles  were  produced  at  this  meeting,  for  which  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted ;  in  particular,  a  fine  cluster  of  the  Dacca  plantain, 

Produced  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William 
f'Nab ;  a  small  but  very  pretty  seedling  apple,  raised  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Gknrie,  and  to  be  called  Annat  Scarlet ;  a  seedling  camellia,  with  flowers  of 
a  large  size,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Christie,  gardener  to  Miss  Gilchrist,  Sunny- 
side,  &c.  —  P.  y.     Edinburgh,  Dec.  1839. 


Art.  III.     The  West  London  Gardeners*  Association  for  mutual 

Instruction. 

October  28.  1839.  —  This  evening,  Mr.  Judd  read  his  paper  *'  On  the 
Culture  of  Vines  in  Pots"  At  the  autumn  pruning  of  vines  in  houses,  shoots  of 
well-ripened  wood,  perfectly  firm,  with  prominent  buds,  to  be  selected,  and 
placed  in  large  pots  of  sand,  protected  from  the  frost  until  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  cut  out,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rose,  before  taking  the  wood  from  the  bark,  and  in« 
serted  separately  into  60-sized  pots,  for  the  purpose  of  making  plants  to  fruit 
the  following  year.  The  reason  of  placing  each  singly  in  a  60-sized  pot  is,  to 
prevent  any  check  from  shifting  them  from  one  pot  to  another.  As  good 
nruit  depends  much  upion  the  perfecting  of  the  wood,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  growth  be  not  retarded,  which  must  be  the  case  if  more  than 
one  eye  is  placed  m  each  pot;  being  divided  when  shifted,  the  roots  are  likely 
to  be  broken,  and  their  growth  much  retarded  until  new  spongelets  are  pro- 
duced. When  the  eyes  are  potted  off  and  well  watered,  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  firame  on  duiig  heat  with  a  temperature  varying  firom  65°  to  70°  rahr. ; 
kept  close  until  they  begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  when  air  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  degrees,  watering  the  roots  and  overhead  when  necessary,  until  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots ;  then  potted  into  larger-sized  pots  to  keep  them 
growing,  and  on  no  account  to  stop  the  leading  shoot;  beins  so  luxuriant  they 
will  burst  some  of  the  main  eyes  which  are  to  produce  miit  the  following 
season.  All  laterals  and  tendrils  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  plants  the  next  time  of  shifting,  which  is  to  be  done  before  the  roots  are 
Idlowed  to  get  matted,  should  be  removed  to  a  vinery  or  stove  with  a  tempe- 
rature of  70°  or  75° ;  trained  up  the  trellis  under  the  lights,  or  on  the  back 
wall,  there  to  remain  until  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured ;  air  being  gradually 
admitted,  to  prepare  them  for  their  next  situation.  It  is  the  practice  with 
many  gardeners  to  place  their  vines  in  the  open  air,  or  to  take  the  lights  off 
their  houses  to  mature  the  wood ;  but  he  would  always  prefer  to  adroit  air 
during  the  day,  apply  a  little  fire  heat,  and  close  up  with  a  dry  atmosphere  at 
ni^ht.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  in  the  open  air, 
vmere  they  would  not  receive  too  much  wet ;  it  is  best  to  elevate  the  pots  on 
boards  or  bricks,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  between  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
pots  to  the  height  of  6  in.,  that  the  roots  may  receive  no  injury  from  frost, 
and  where  they  are  to  remain  until  wanted  for  forcing.  The  compost  for 
striking  the  eyes  to  consist  of  two  thirds  rich  gritty  pasturage  loam  to  one 
third  well  pulverised  old  tan.  The  compost  for  growing  and  fruiting  the 
plants  to  consist  of  two  thirds  loam,  and  one  third  well  decomposed  butcher's 
garbage,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
produce  fruit  to  be  the  twelfth  or  eighth  size ;  the  last  shifting  to  be  performed 
in  September.  The  plants  will  require  no  shifting  when  placed  in  the  house 
to  force ;  if  shifted  when  forcing  is  commenced,  they  will  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  wood,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  quahty  of  the  fruit.' 
About  the  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January,  he  prunes  his  vines, 
leaving  only  three  or  four  eyes  to  produce  fruit :  ,a  portion,  or  the  whole  of 
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them,  where  a  succession  is  not  required,  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  on  a  gentk 
bottom  heat  of  either  leaves  or  tan,  not  exceeding  65^ ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pit  not  ranging  above  60°,  syringing  when  necessary,  and  watering  with  deer- 
duns  manure  water.    When  the  buds  begin  to  burst,  fire  heat  to  be  applied 
by  flues,  or  by  what  he  considers  preferable,  hot-water  pipes.    The  vines  to 
be  stopped  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  removing  all  laterals,  and  allowing  three 
bunches  to  remain  for  each  pot ;  the  atmosphere  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  65^,  until  the  grapes  begin  to  expand  their  bloom,  when  it  may  be 
gradually  raised  to  IQP,    When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  berries  to  be  thinned; 
when  stoning,  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  be  reduced  a  little,  as  much 
excitement  at  that  particular  time  will  cause  them  to  become  stunted ;  water 
to  be  given  sparingly  at  that  period  of  their  growth,  but  to  be  applied  co* 
piously  when  the  ^rries  begin  to  swell.    When  they  begin  'to  change  colour, 
the  temperature  to  be  raised  to  75^  as  heat  and  light  are  now  the  principal 
agents  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  heat  is  the  agent 
bv  which  the  aqueous  matter  contained  in  the  berry  is  changed  to  the  sac- 
charine, and  colour  is  communicated  to  the  fruit  by  tne  influence  of  light.    It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the  sun's  declination,  with  the  latitude 
in  which  a  gardener  is  placed,  to  ascertain  the  proper  angle,  at  the  season  the 
fruit  is  to  npen,  to  command  the  most  vertical  sun.    The  sorts  recommended 
for  forcing  m   pots  are.  Black  Hamburg,  White  Muscadine,  Black  Prince, 
White  Muscat,  and  Black  Esperione.    In  conclusion,  he  objected  to  the 
coiling  sysfeem  of  growing  vines  in  pots. 

Mr.  Caie  observed :  As  light  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  vegetable  Ufe,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Judd  in  the  great  utility  of  constructing  the  roofs  of  hot- 
houses with  such  an  angle  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  perpendicularly  at  the 
particular  time  the  crop  is  expected  to  ripen. — Mr.  Keane  remarked  that 
vines  raised  from  eyes  produced  the  best  plants ;  layers,  when  cut  from  the 
parent  plant,  are  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  sap,  the  vessels  contract,  and, 
consequently,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  much  retarded ;  cuttings  are  ob- 
jectionable for  nearly  similar  reasons.  He  objected  to  butcher's  garbage,  as 
vines  would  grow  too  luxuriant  to  fruit  the  first  season ;  would  also,  in  pruning 
them,  cut  down  to  two  buds,  and  take  particular  care  to  force  them  gently 
that  the  buds  may  break  regularly.  He  observed,  when  vines  were  planted 
outside,  and  heat  applied  to  the  house,  they  were  excited  to  put  forth  shoots ; 
the  sap  was  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  and  when  it  descended  to  the  roots  it 
was  chilled  by  the  cold ;  the  circulation  was  retarded  until  the  roots  were  ex- 
cited by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  the  sap  was  propelled  through  the 
branches  to  cause  a  second  growth,  which,  for  want  of  regularity  of  tempe- 
rature, must  be  injurious  to  the  future  crop.  He  objected  to  the  system 
adopted  by  many  gardeners  of  cutting  away  so  much  wood  at  their  winter 
prunings,  as  he  preferred  to  regulate  the  tree  by  nipping  off  all  superabundant 
wood  in  the  summer. — Mr.  Caie  also  objected  to  the  system  of  cutting  out 
much  wood.  In  pruning  all  trees  and  plants,  their  habits  should  be  properly 
understood;  a  proper  equilibrium  should  be  kept  up  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches.  He  always  saw  the  best  crops  of  grapes  grown  upon  small  short- 
jointed  and  well-ripened  wood.  That  the  cause  of  vines  pushing  out  strong, 
rampant,  and  unproductive  shoots,  was  to  be  attributed  to  improper  pruning, 
through  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  what  the  tree  is  able  to  bear. —  Mr. 
Judd  remarked,  in  objection  to  Mr.  Keane's  observations,  that  he  preferred  to 
cut  back  and  allow  four  eyes  to  remain;  as  there  would  be  a  better  chance,  if 
it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of  them  failed  to  swelL  In  forcing  vineries* 
he  always  covered  the  borders  to  excite  the  roots,  as  the  success  of  the  crop 
mpst  essentially  depended  upon  the  proper  temperature  of  the  roots.  From 
the  regularity  of  temperature,  he  never  saw  a  shanked  bunch  of  grapes  in 
the  pot  culture  of  the  vine.  —  Mr.  Caie  agreed  with  Mr.  Judd,  that  the 
shanking  and  shriveling  of  grapes  were  principally  caused  by  an  unequal 
temperature,  as  in  late  vineries  he  scarcely  ever  saw  a  shanked  bunch  of  grapes. 
—Mr,  Keane  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Uie  coiling  system  of  growing  vines  in 
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pots,  a  system  which  by  unfair  means  was  puffed  into  public  notice.  Many  of 
the  magazine-reading  gentry  expected  then:  eardeners  ought  to  grow  them  as 
well  as  they  were  reported  to  be  grown  at  Welbeck ;  and,  as  they  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  sending  scores  to  the  rot-heap,  their  failures  were  charitably 
attributed  to  their  ignorance. 

*  Nov.  25.  1839.— Mr.  John  Fish  read  his  essay  *'  On  the  UtiStif  of  Draining 
in  connexion  with  the  Growth  -of  Fruit  TVeet,  and  Planting  generalfy,"  He 
b^n  by  observing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
▼arious  systems  of  draining  adopted  b^  different  gardeners,  but  merely  to 
mention  the  plan  which  he  always  practised  with  success.  It  was,  to  procure 
earthenware  tiles  about  1  ft.  long  by  3  in.  diameter,  and  to  lay  them  down 
with  a  flat  tile  at  the  bottom :  they  are  sometimes  made  with  perforated  holes 
to  admit  the  water  to  pass  off  more  freely;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  retentive, 
he  does  not  consider  it  necessary.  The  nearer  these  drains  are  placed  to  the 
sur^e,  the  better  they  act :  they  should  lead  into  a  main  drain  of  stone  or 
brick,  with  power  of  inspecting  it  at  pleasure.  He  also  saw  a  great  deal  done 
by  brushwood-draining,  which  acts  well  for  a  time,  but  cannot  say  how  long 
they  will  last.  Draining  is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  soils, 
and  has  great  influence  upon  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere.  In  planting 
fruit  trees  in  a  retentive  soil,  after  clearing  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  placing 
under  each  tree  a  quantity  of  stones,  brickbats,  &c.,  great  advantage  was 
found  by  having  a  tile-drain  for  each  tree,  leading  into  a  main  drain.  This 
incurs  a  little  more  labour  and  expense,  but  will  amply  repay  by  having  clean 
healthy  trees  with  good  crops  of  fruit.  Vegetable  life,  he  believed,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  oxygen.  Carbon  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  trees,  and  it  appears  probable  that  their  vigour  depends  upou  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  are  enabled  to  absorb.  Many  causes  are  as- 
signed for  the  circulation  of  the  sap«  Some  have  supposed  the  sap  to  rise 
from  changes  of  temperature ;  others  that  the  sap-vesseb  are  furnished  with 
valves ;  and  a  third  party  attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the  leaf-buds.  The 
last  he  considers  the  most  probable  :  the  leaves,  when  expanding,  attract  the 
sap  nearest  to  them ;  a  vacuum  is  created,  which  is  constantly  supplied  from  the 
fresh  sap  ascending  from  below  ;  and  this,  he  thinks,  accounts  for  the  motion  of 
the  sap  being  generally  most  apparent  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  when 
they  first  begin  to  expand  themselves  into  leaves.  Sap,  when  first  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  is  generally  believed  to  be  water  impregnated  with  various  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  soil  or  some  accidental  cause.  These  substances, 
some  of  which  are  useful  and  some  injurious  to  vegetation,  are  alike  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  but  with  different  results.  As  soon  as  the  sap,  or  true  blood 
of  the  tree,  reaches  the  leaves,  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  while  animal  blood  principally  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  sap  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  gives 
out  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  afford  nourishment  to 
trees  or  plants ;  and  hie  also  thinks  that  every  part  of  a  tree  contains  a  fluid 
which  is  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  even  in  winter.  Some  maintain  that 
there  is  first  an  ascending  sap  from  the  roots  ;  and  others  uphold  the  theory 
that  there  is  first  a  descending  sap  from  the  top,  because  the  fluid  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  is  first  put  in  motion :  but,  in  his  humble  opinion,  both  are  very 
probablj^  wrong;  because,  although  there  is  an  ascending  sap  before  there  is  a 
descending  sap,  the  motion  of  it  does  jK>t  commence  at  the  root,  but  is  in 
active  movement  some  time  in  the  branches  before  it  begins  to  stir  at  the  roots. 
As  the  top  of  a  tree  is  more  acted  upon  by  variation  of  temperature  than  any 
other  part,  no  sooner  does  the  warmth  of  spring  return  than  the  upper- 
most buds  begin  to  swell,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  themselves,  act  as 
so  many  suckers  of  a  pump  in  drawing  up  the  formerly  inert  but  now  active 
fluid  for  their  support.  The  process  goes  on,  commencing  with  the  uppermost 
buds,  the  fluid  in  the  main  stem  is  drawn  up,  and  that  in  the  roots  immediately 
follows ;  if  there  is  not  too  much  variation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
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roots  and  top,  which  will  invariably  be  the  case  in  retentive  soils,  wheri 
draining  has  not  been  properly  attended  to.  The  sap  elaborated  by  the  first 
expanded  leaves  descends;  an  extension  of  roots  takes  place,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tension of  top  ;  the  tree  is  now  supplied  with  fresh  absorbing  and  fresh  per- 
spiring organs ;  a  reciprocal  action  is  carried  on  amongst  all  the  parts,  each 
acting  and  being  acted  upon  by  every  other  part.  With  the  exception  of 
fruits  •  for  kitchen  use,  he  considered  the  size  not  so  much  the  object  as 
flavour;  and  every  gardener  is  aware  that  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  comparative 
dryness  in  the  soil  are  most  congenial  to  flavour,  by  changing  the  moisture 
into  saccharine  matter.  In  his  observations  on  the  advantages  of  shallow 
borders,  he  remarked  that  the  best-flavoured  peaches  he  ever  tasted  were 
grown  on  a  border  not  more  than  18  in.  deep,  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  being 
a  retentive  clay.  The  soil  and  clay  were  first  cleared  out  to  the  depth  of 
no  in.,  giving  it  4  or  5  inches  of  a  slope  from  the  wall  to  the  walk ;  breadth  of 
border  12  ft.  About  3  in.  of  coal  ashes  and  coarse  gravel  were  placed  in  the 
bottom,  watered  and  well  rolled  until  it  became  like  a  bam  floor.  The  soil  was 
brought  in  in  March  ;  the  trees  were  planted  in  April,  in  a  bearing  state,  from 
other  walls  in  the  garden ;  a  rubble  drain  was  made  along  the  length  of  the 
border  and  cross  ones  laid  at  about  20  ft.  distance  leading  into  it.  Several 
loads  of  sandstone  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  the  border,  during  the 
process  of  brining  in  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open  ;  which  he 
considers  a  good  plan.  Although  the  wood  did  not  grow  so  strong  as  some 
that  were  not  removed,  it  proved  better  for  bearing  a  more  abundant  crop, 
which  it  ripened  well,  while  the  others  kept  growing  until  Christmas  or  till 
nipped  by  the  frost. 

in  France  the  borders  for  peach  trees  seldom  exceed  1  ft.  of  soil,  upon 
ti  dry  bottom  ;  walls  seldom  more  than  8  or  9  feet  high ;  and  the  trees  renewed 
every  seventh  or  eighth  year,  as  the  fruit  is  not  considered  good  from  trees 
above  that  age.  The  walls  are  furnished  with  a  wooden  coping  about  18  in. 
broad,  which  is  found  a  great  protection  from  perpendicular  frost ;  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  vineyards  in  France  are  on  a  dry  calcareous  soil :  the 
best  wines  are  made  from  vines  growing  almost,  entirely  on  rocks,  as  they 
contain  a  larger  share  of  saccharine  matter.  We  are  all  aware  that  vines  will 
grow  stronger,  and  produce  larger  fruit,  in  richly  prepared  soils  ;  but  he  saw 
excellent  crops  growing  entirely  in  gravel  and  lime  rubbish,  and  ripening  their 
fruit,  which  was  excellent  in  flavour;  while  others  which  were  grown  in  rich 
soil  did  not  ripen  at  all,  although  luxuriant  and  fruitful.  He,  therefore,  con«> 
siders  shallow  borders  with  complete  drainage  as  more  certain  to  produce 
fruitful  trees,  than  deep  borders  where  the  roots  penetrate  below  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  which  is  always  more  productive  of  leaves  and  branches  than 
of  fruit.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  frequent  removal  of  fruit  trees,  as  it 
checks  over-luxuriance  ;  and  a  gardener  of  his  acquaintance,  celebrated  for  his 
Success  in  growing  fine  fruit,  removes  his  peach  trees  every  year.  On  the  ad- 
vantages of  cutting  the  roots  of  over-luxuriant  fruit  trees,  he  observed  that 
Mr.  Beattie  of  Scone  cut,  in  July,  the  roots  of  his  peach  trees,  within  a  few 
feet  of  their  stems ;  they  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  great 
quantity  of  sap,  which  would  be  expended  in  the  production  of  wood,  and  they 
became  most  fruitful. 

Mr.  Keane  observed  that  the  paper  brought  foniard  by  Mr.  Fish  was  ex- 
cellent, for  the  great  practical  information  detailed,  for  the  elaborate  investi- 
gation he  has  made,  and  for  the  lucid  explanation  he  has  given  of  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  sap.  His  observations  about  the  formation  of  fruits 
tree  borders,  in  his  opinion,  are  correct  in  the  great  advantages  of  having  thera 
shallow.  All  soils  fit  for  trees  or  plants  must  contain  one  or  more  of  the  four 
primitive  earths ;  the  siliceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  magnesious.  None 
of  these  earths,  either  separately  or  combined,  will  ever  produce  food  for  vege* 
tables.  Mould  (the  carbonaceous)  is  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition  :  but 
these  in  a  pure  state  do  not  afford  nourishment  for  vegetable  life ;  it  is  when 
the  carbonaceous  is  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  primitive  earths^  and  the 
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water  that  is  applied,  or  the  rain  that  filters  through  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  these  substances,  that  the  food  is  taken  up  m  a  gaseous  state  by  the 
spongelets  of  the  tree.  As  the  sun  has  great  influence  in  producing  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  enables  the  plant  to  digest  and  apply  this  food  to  its 
various  purposes,  when  the  sun  is  excluded  the  digestion  is  incomplete,  and, 
consequently,  the  plant  becomes  weak  and  diseased.  As  a  proof  of  the  great 
benefit  of  carbon,  he  knows  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  paring  off  the  surface  of  the  waste  or  boggy  part  of  their  land ;  they 
then  collect  it  into  small  heaps  and  burn  it ;  by  the  process  of  burning  it  be- 
comes carbonaceous ;  it  is  then  spread  on  the  land,  and,  being  made  soluble  by 
rain,  it  becomes  excellent  food  and  produces  good  crops.  It  is  a  great  ad-^ 
yantage  to  fruit-tree  borders  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  or  crops  of  vege^ 
tables,  as  caloric  (or  the  sun*s  rays)  has  the  vivifying  influence  of  producmg- 
the  fructification  of  fruit  trees." —  Mr.  Grey  was  sure  that  a  little  more  expense 
in  the  formation  of  proper  fruit-tree  borders  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
productive  crops.  He  always  observed  borders  highly  manured  with  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  to  be  the  most  unproductive.  Trees  were  thus  excited 
to  produce  luxuriant  wood,  but  they  rarely  proved  fructiferous ;  if  the  sub- 
stratum is  retentive,  the  water  will  stagnate  and  rot  the  roots ;  if  it  is  too 
porous,  the  water  will  pass  down  quickly,  by  which  it  will  carry  off  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  render  it  unproductive. — Mr.  Judd  objected  to  Mr. 
Fish's  system  of  making  the  bottom  as  hard  as  a  bam  floor,  and  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  cutting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  to  make  them  productive,  as 
by  the  proper  formation  of  borders  the  roots  would  only  receive  so  much 
nourishment  as  would  produce  small  branches,  which  would  ripen  well.  An 
equilibrium  in  growth  should  be  kept  between  the  roots  and  the  head,  without 
the  necessity  of  cutting  the  roots  to  check  strong-growing  wood. — Mr.  Groyer 
formed  the  draining  of  his  borders  with  brickbats  and  lime  rubbish ;  the  soil 
was  made  of  turfy  loam  with  a  small  portion  of  dung,  the  depth  of  the  border 
2  ft.;  and  the  fruit  trees  always  produced  abundant  crops. — Mr.  Cooper  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Fish's  drainage  of  gravel  and  coal-ashes,  as  he  knows  coal-ashes 
to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  canker.  He  always  formed  his  borders  14  h, 
wide ;  the  substratum  was  composed  of  brickbats  and  stones,  sand,  lime  rubbish, 
and  gravel  as  grit  at  the  top,  with  a  drain  at  the  bottom  2  h,  deep,  filled  up 
with  large  stones,  which  answered  well;  his  border  from  18 in.  to  2f):.,  filled 
with  maiden  loam  and  very  little  dung,  as  he  considers  dung  objectionable, 
being  sure  to  produce  rampant  and  luxuriant  branches,  which  never  produce 
fruit. — Mr.  Grey  saw  excavations  made  under  pear  and  apple  trees ;  the  roots 
which  penetrated  the  subsoil  were  cut  away  with  great  advantage  to  the  fol- 
lowing crops.  He  saw  lands  which  were  subject  to  springs  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  very  much  improved  by  drainings,  similar  to  those  recommended 
by  Mr,  Fish.  —  Mr.  Judd  believed  that  roots  would  rarely  descend  by  gravi- 
tation into  the  subsoil,  if  the  border  were  sufficiently  nutritious  to  keep  them 
within  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  near  the  surface.  He  thinks 
that  electricity  has  great  influence  upon  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  that  ca- 
pillary attraction  is  the  cause  of  the  sap  expanding  the  top  buds  when  it 
descends,  as  was  so  beautifully  explained  by  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Fish.  —  Mr.  Keane.  Plants  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  give  out 
oxygen,  which  purifies  the  air,  and  at  night  they  vitiate  it  by  robbing  it  of  its 
oxygen.  He  believes  that  the  sap  descends  through  the  bark  and  liber  and 
ascends  through  the  alburnum,  and  that  there  are  lateral  vessels  into  which  the 
sap  insinuates  itself  to  expand  the  size  of  the  tree.  —  Mr.  Judd  agreed  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  his  reasonable  objections  to  dung,  and  considered  good  maiden 
loam,  on  shallow  borders,  best  for  the  permanency  and  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees.  He  prefers  planting  fruit  trees  in  August  or  September  to  any  other 
tkne,  as  the  leaves  would  elaborate  the  sap,  which  would  descend  and  cause  the 
root  to  be  established  before  the  winter  commenced.  —  Mr.  Wragg  detailed 
the  system  of  making  fruit-tree  borders  in  his  last  place,  where  a  rise  of  water 
from  springs  very  frequently  took  place,  and  it  was  there  necessary  to  make^ 
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the  borders  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  A  substratum  of  broken  stones  and  gravel 
was  laid  on ;  the  border,  which  was  entirely  maiden  loam,  was  made  3  ft.  deep 
at  the  wsdl,  and  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of  the  old  border ;  it  was  weU  mulched, 
to  prevent  any  great  drought  on  the  surface ;  and  the  plan  was  found  to  be  the 
best  by  which  miit  trees  could  be  grown  in  such  situations. — Mr.  Keane  did 
not  agree  with  the  system  Mr.  Fish  saw  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  April ;  he 
thinks,  and  he  is  glad  to  see  that  it  is  now  almost  generally  practised,  tnat  fruit 
and  other  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  for  the  following  reasons : 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  earth  during  the  summer  is  partly  retained 
during  the  autumn ;  when  the  trees  are  planted  at  that  time,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  SOU  will  excite  them  to  push  fresh  sponselets,  and  imbibe  nourishment,  by 
which  they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  will  be  ready  to  grow  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  Trees  planted  in 
April  will  receive  such  a  check  by  removal  and  the  soil  being  naturally  cold, 
that  thej  will  not  be  able  to  form  feeders  in  time  to  keep  pace  with  trees 
planted  m  autumn. — Mr.  Fish  brieBy  replied.  The  rembval  of  fruit  trees,  as 
detailed  in  his  paper,  he  found  to  answer  completely  as  a  check  to  over-luxu- 
riance, and  as  an  excellent  system  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  trees ; 
and  also  the  system  of  cutting  the  roots,  he  saw  highly  beneficial  in  many 
instances ;  also  the  bending  of  branches,  especially  of  young  trees,  which  has  a 
tendency  of  causing  them  to  become  fruitful  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would  do. 
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Erratum,  —  In  p.  91.  Art.  XI.  line  6.,  for  *' When  the  plants  are  ripe," 
read  "  When  the  plants  are  up.* 

The  Grand  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  —  Mr.  Forsyth's  dictum,  that  an 
acre  of  glass  ought  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  which  no  one  of  the  least  ex- 
perience, one  would  think,  could  ever  have  asserted,  has  been  refuted  by  a 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  E.  K.,  Streatham  ;  but,  as  he  has  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  some  observations  which,  as  coming  from  an  anony- 
mous writer,  and  with  reference  to  one  who  has  given  his  name  and  address, 
we  cannot  publish,  if  £.  K.  will  favour  us  with  his  name,  his  article  shall 
appear  without  delay.  —  Cond, 

BartranCs  Botanic  Garden,-^- It  is  never  too  late  to  make  an  apology  where 
justice  or  propriely  requires  it,  or  to  correct  an  error.  I,  therefore,  must 
notice  the  misprint  in  ray  article,  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  665.,  when  writing 
about  Bartram's  Garden.  For  ten  miles  read  three  miles,  that  being  the 
distance  of  that  first  of  American  botanic  eardens  and  collections  of  American 
trees.  It  is  impossible  I  could  have  made  this  mistake,  having  often  visited 
this  venerable  spot. — J.  M,   Sept,  24.  1839. 

Disadvantage  of  a  Gardener  boarding  with  the  House  Servants  of  a  Famify. — 
I  wish  you,  at  the  end  of  another  year,  when  summing  up  the  progress  of 
gardening,  would  dilate  on  the  disadvantage  many  gardeners  are  under,  by 
being  obliged  to  board  in  a  gentleman's  house.  They  are  thereby  unable  to 
give  the  science  of  gardening  that  study  without  which  no  one  is  scarce 
worthy  of  the  name  of  gardener.  —  fV,  B,  Jan,  1840. 

Grafting  the  Orange  on  the  Pomegranate, — In  the  Vol.  XIII.  for  1837,  p.  476., 
you  insert  a  notice  from  me,  that  the  American  consul  at  Malta  would  write 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  oranges  of  that  island  deriving  their  red  flesh  from 
engrafting  that  tree  on  a  pomegranate  stock.  You  need  not  expect  any  com- 
munication from  him,  because  ne  has  explained  the  fact  I  was  in  search  of,  to 
my  full  satisfaction,  in  a  letter  dated  July  12.  1838.  He  is  enabled  to  do 
this  from  the  information  of  Professor  Terafa,  of  the  University  of  Malta, 
and  author  of  some  works  on  botany.  This  gentleman,  after  noticing  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  error  in  question,  says:  "  Our  blood  or  red  coloured . 
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orange  is  nothing  more  than  a  vfiriety  of  the  common  orange,  derived  from 
a  tree  accidentally  planted  in  earth  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron,  which  in  a 
part  of  the  island,  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  same  being  afterwards  propa- 
gated by  grafting,  served  to  preserve  the  variety  of  the  species,  while  it  nas 
not  the  power  to  change  its  nature."    It  would  be  well  to  publish  this. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  error  into  which  I  was  led,  may  be  known 
from  a  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  my  correspondent,  the  American  consul, 
Wm.  Winthrop  Andrews  ;  "  that,  in  three  publications  which  recently  came 
under  his  observation,  two  in  Italian  and  one  in  English,  the  authors  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question^  the  origin  of  which 
is  now  clearly  ascertained." 

■  Sir  James  £.  Smith  says,  in  a  note  in  the  Lmruean  Correspondence^  vol.  ii. 
p.  454.,  that  "  Chion4nthus  virgfnicus  is  successfully  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon ash,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural  order,  but  not  of  the  same  genus;  and 
in  the  Courier  Agricole,  Paris,  1839,  I  find  the  following  facts:  — "  M. 
Gabriel  Simon,  nurseryman  at  Metz,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  grafting  the 
chestnut  on  the  oak.  M.  D'Hombre  Tiermas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Oardening,  publishes  in  the  BuUeim  of  the  Free  Society  of  Nimes,  that  he, 
some  years  since,  grafted  the  chestnut  on  the  cork-oak  tree;  and  that,  more  than 
100  years  ago,  his  maternal  great-grandfather  grafted  upon  a  number  of  oaks 
a  variety  ot  chestnuts  on  his  property  of  Lauva^.  Three  of  these  oaks  still 
remain,  which  he  shows  to  visiters  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  grafts 
having  been  inserted  high  up  the  tree,  the  trunks  push  out  branches  of  the 
oak,  whilst  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree  yield  chestnuts  of  the  kind  called 
Pellegrines.  The  address  of  the  Courier  Agticoie  is,  M.  Cassin,  Rue  Tar- 
rane,  No.  12.     Post  paid.-:- J^.  M,    Philadelphia,  Aug,  19.  1839. 

Large  TrecM.  —  Two  pine  trees  were  recently  cut  down  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  Portland  Advertiser  says  that  one  of  them,  at  Liberty,  measured  7  ft, 
diameter  at  the  stump  ;  it  mid  three  branches,  and  10,610  ft.  of  square-edged 
boards  were  made  from  it.  The  other  was  cut  for  a  canal  at  Norrigewock, 
and  was  154  ft.  long,  and  measured  4^  ft.  diameter.  (Gazette  of  the  United 
States  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  30.  1839.) 

The  Calling  of  the  Queen  Bee,  —  I  am  gratified  to  find  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Wighton,  satisfied  with  my  explanation  respecting  the  calling  of^  the  bee 
queen  during  the  swarming  season.  And,  as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
really  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  I  readily  o£Per  him  the 
bendit  of  mine  in  respect  to  his  remaining  doubts  and  opinions  m  other  points 
of  bee  science;  and,  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  him  right  where  my 
experience  leads  me  to  think  him  in  error,  I  hope  he  wiu  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  do  so  from  no  wish  to  disparage  what  he  calls  his  "  scanty 
apiarian  knowledge,"  or  make  an  unseemly  boast  of  my  "  more  learned  ex- 
perience ; "  but  simply  to  contribute  my  mite  in  "  establishing  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  points"  under  discussion. 

Tlie  first  sentence  which  I  have  to  notice  is  one  in  which  Mr.  Wighton  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  the  discovery  of  a  fact  which  even  Huber  had  overlooked. 
"  In  an  article,"  he  says, "  on  the  calling  of  queea  bees,  I  stated  my  inability 
to  account  for  their  silence  before  the  fiirst  swarm,  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  old  queen  went  off  with  it  eight  or  ten  minutes  (?  days)  before  her 
successors  left  their  cells.  This  having  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the 
silence  is  so  easily  accounted  for,  that  it  appears  strange  the  inference  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  most  able  apiarians,  especially  Huber,'*  &c.  My 
explanation  may  probably  satisfy  him  that  the  prince  of  bee-masters  is  charge- 
able with  no  sucn  oversight.  Huber  knew  too  well  how  the  fact  stood,  to 
express  any  surprise  or  doubt  at  the  silence  of  the  old  queen.  He  knew  that 
a  queen  faother  is  never  prevented  by  the  bees  from  destroying  the  virgin 
queens,  if  she  is  so  disposed.  Now,  as  the  cause  of  piping,  or  calling,  as  I 
nave  already  shown,  is  the  rage  of  the  virgin  successor  of  the  old  queen  on 
being  prevented  from  destroying  her  juniors,  Mr.  Wighton  will  at  once  see 
that  tho  jnlence  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.     The  old  queen  meets  with 
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nothing  to  excite  her  anger,  therefore  she  does  not  express,  by  piping,  what 
In  fact  she  does  not  feel. 

Aj^n,  after  expressine  his  satisfaction  at  having  his  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  piping  removea,  Mr.  Wigbton  continues :  *'  Nevertheless,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  point  out  some  incongruities  in  his  (Dr.  D.'s)  manner  of  stating 
certain  pomts  in  his  subject,  as  well  as  some  very  doubtful  quotations  from 
Huber.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  **  incongruities,"  I  would  apply  my- 
self to  the  "  very  doubtful  quotations  from  Huber,*"  a  phraseology  which  I  do 
not  very  clearly  understand.  But  Mr.  Wighton,  on  looking  over  my  former 
paper  attentively,  will  observe  that,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  made  no  quot- 
ations whatever  from  Huber ;  but  merely  stated  that,  "  as  to  the  secret  means 
nature  employs  to  induce  the  old  queen  to  leave  her  abode  without  having  re- 
course to  the  same  violence  towards  her  successors  as  these  last  offer  to 
theirs,  even  Huber  acknowledges  we  must  confess  our  ignorance."  My  au- 
thority for  saying  so  will  be  found  in  his  Observationt  on  Beet,  p.  172. ;  where 
he  says  :  **  To  preserve  the  race,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  queen  should  con- 
'duct  the  first  swarm.  But  what  is  the  secret  means  employed  by  nature  to 
induce  her  departure  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  it."  So  much  for  '*  some  very  doubt- 
ful quotations  from  Huber." 

Then,  as  to  the  "  incongruities,"  the  first  adverted  to  is  thus  expressed : 
**  He  (Dr.  D.)  states  that  the  queen,  in  the  after-swarms,  hearing  her  rivals  in 
their  cells,  attacks  them ;  some  of  the  bees  prevent  her  efforts,  and  she,  in  a 
rage*  goes  off,  taking  a  part  of  the  bees  with  her.  By  this,  it  appears  that  she 
leaves  the  hive  before  any  of  her  rivals  have  come  forth,  which  certainfy  is  not 
the  case  ;  as  there  are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after-swarm." 

There  are  two  errors  here :  1.  I  do  not  state  that  "  the  queen,  hearing  her 
rivals  in  their  cells,  attacks  them ; "  for  I  knew  she  would  attack  them,*whether 
they  cried  or  not.  But,  2.,  I  do  say  that  "  she  leaves  the  hive  before  any  of 
her  rivals  come  forth  ;"  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wigh ton's  assertion  that  *'  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  there  are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after 
swarm.*'  1  have  only  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  said  on  this  point  in 
my  former  communication,  that,  as  soon  as  the  senior  of  the  young  queens 
leaves  her  native  cell,  which  she  does  in  a  few  days  (not  minutes)  after  the 
old  queen  has  led  forth  the  prime  swarm,  she  hastens  to  destroy  the  royal 
brood  still  in  their  cells,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  workers ; 
and  that,  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  her  repeated  attempts,  she  hurriedly  tra- 
verses the  hive,  communicating  her  agitation  to  the  bees,  and  goes  off  with 
a  swarm.  Immediately  after  her  departure,  the  workers  allow  the  next  in 
seniority  to  emerge  from  her  cell ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  exit  of  the 
swarm,  there  is,  I  repeat,  no  queen  hatched,  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is 
sometimes  more  than  one  queen  in  a  second  swarm,  though  not  at  all  so  fre- 
quently as  in  a  third  or  fourth.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
assertion ;  because,  in  fact,  the  supernumerary  queen  or  queens  are  hatched 
during  the  outgoing  of  the  swarm,  after  the  leader  has  disappeared;  that  is, 
they  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  mass  of  bees,  including 
their  guards,  following  the  departed  queen,  to  escape  from  their  cells,  and 
mingle  with  the  crowd  rushing  out.  This  happens  only  when  the  population, 
diminished  by  swarming,  is  scanty,  and  when  the  bees  guarding  the  royal  brood 
are  reduced  in  numbers,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  third  and  fourth 
swarms. 

The  next  **  incongruity"  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  The  assertion  that  the  old 
queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones  is,  in  some  degree,  set 
aside  by  the  after-statement,  that,  if  delayed  by  stormy  weather  till  they  are 
hatched,  she  destroys  them."  The  assertion  is  true,  notwithstanding,  in  both 
cases.  The  old  queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones  at  the 
usual  time  of  a  first  swarm  coming  off^  because  these  last  have  not  3'et  reached 
the  stage  oi  nymphs^  when  they  are  sealed  up.  Why  this  should  be,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  reason';  we  can  only  say  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  refer  it 
to  instinct.   But^  should  the  swarming  be  delayed  on  account  of  unpropitious 
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weather,  the  young  queens  pass  into  the  nymph  state,  the  instinctive  aversioiv 
of  the  old  queen  is  excited,  and  slaughter  ensues. 

"  The  idea,"  continues  Mr.  Wighton,  *'  that  the  queen  goes  abroad  in 
search  of  drones  is  hardlj'  sufficienUy  established  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
derived  from  it  by  some,  viz.  that  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming." 
That  the  young  queen  does  go  abroad  in  search  of  the  males  is  a  fact  as  well 
established  as  any  other  in  the  natural  history  of  the  insect ;  but  that  this 
should  be  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming  is  a  notion  I  never  before  heard 
broached,  and  could  never  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  had  pretensions  to 
bee  knowledge  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  words  Mr.  Wighton  and  I 
spend  on  it. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  maybe  satisfactory  to  your  correspondent,  lam. 
Sir,  &c. —  W,  Dunbar.    Lockcrbtf,  Dec.  12.  1839. 


Art,  v.     The  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kexn. 

It  has  been  currently  reported,  and  we  believe  on  good  authority,  that 
government  has  had  an  intention  to  disperse  the  collection  of  plants  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  employ  the  ground  for  raising  culinary 
vegetables,  and  the  houses  for  forcing.  The  plants,  we  are  informed,  were  in 
part  offered  to  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  Royal  Botanic 

Society  of  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park ;  and  to  the  Society  attempting  to 
be  established  at  Reading,  on  the  foundation  of  the  collection  at  White  Knights. 
The  conditions  proposed  to  the  Horticultural  Society  were,  that  they  should 
open  their  gardens  to  the  public  twice  a  week  ;  what  were  proposed  to  the 
other  societies  we  have  not  heard. 

.  Though  the  intentions  of  government  have,  we  believe,  been  defeated  for 
the  present,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  some  influential  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  more  especially  its  president ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
deeply  r^etting  that  it  should  ever  have  been  made.  We  regret  it,  first, 
because  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  in  fine  specimens 
which  exists  in  Europe,  having  been  gradually  accumulated  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  country;  secondly, 
because  we  consider  it  unjust  towards  the  people,  who  contribute  an  annual 
sum  for  its  support ;  or  say  for  the  support  of  the  splendour  of  the  crown, 
of  which  splendour  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  part,  as  the  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and  books,  in  any  of  the 
palaces ;  thirdly,  because  in  this  country,  where  fashion  is  everything,  we  think 
it  of  great  importance  to  all  classes  that  the  fashion  of  having  fine  gardens  and 
rich  collections  of  plants  should  be  set  by  royalty,  in  order  that  it  may  prevail 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  such  an  act  will  render  us 
still  more  ridiculous  than  we  are  in  the  eyes  of  our  Continental  neighbours,. 
who  laugh  at  our  wealth  and  ostentation  in  some  things,  and  our  meanness 
and  want  of  taste  in  others.  Whether  the  collection  be  distributed  among 
the  gardens  mentioned,  or  given  to  any  one  of  them,  what  security  is  there  for 
it8  existence  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Even  the  Horticultural  Society,  flourishing 
as  it  is  at  present,  might  become  bankrupt  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  as  to  the 
other  societies  or  gardens,  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  be  established.  The 
collection  might  almost  as  well  be  sold  in  lots,  to  whoever  chose  to  become 
purchasers.  There  might  be  some  show  of  excuse  for  dispersing  these  plants, 
if  a  rigid  economy  were  shown  in  other  state  establishments ;  but,  while  we 
l^ave  three  persons  doing  what  might  very  easily  be  done  by  one,  as  in  the 
Commission  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  a  number  of  ambassadors  at  the 
different  petty  states  of  Eiu*ope,  the  business  done  by  whom  would  be  equally 
well  performed  by  the  consuls  at  the  same  states,  not  to  mention  other  sunilar 
cases,  we  cannot  evince  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  save 
two  or  three  thousands  a  year,  by  doing  away  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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and  instrucdve  state  ornaments  we  possess,  and  one  which  is  at  the  same 
time  so  beneficial  to  science.  It  is  given  as  an  excuse,  that  the  present 
sovereign  has  no  taste  for  botanv  or  gardening ;  but  that  appears  to  us  far 
from  being  a  sufficient  reason.  The  same  sovereign  may  have  no  taste  for 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  books.  Would  that  be  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dis- 
posing of  the  royfld  collections,  or  libraries  ?  Supposing  the  taste  of  the 
sovereign  to  change,  and  botany  and  gardening  to  become  favourite  pursuits ; 
is  the  sovereign  in  that  case  to^be  precluded  from  indulging  in  them?  oris 
the  country  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  again  assembling  together  such  a  col- 
lection as  now  exists  at  Kew  ?  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  it  would 
be  practicable  to  do  so  at  any  expense.  Either  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  is  an  appendage  to  the  crown,  which  the  crown  is  allowed  a  certain  sum 
to  keep  up,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then  we  cannot  understand  on  what  principle 
this  appendage  is  proposed  to  be  dispensed  with,  without  an  especial  act  of 
parliament,  if  it  is  not,  then  we  say  let  the  subject  be  discussed  in  parliament, 
and  let  it  be  ascertained  how  far  it  will  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  a  state  ornament.  We  know  of  only  two  substantial 
arguments  in  favour  of  giving  up  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  :  and 
these  are,  the  miserable  style  m  which  it  has  lately  been  kept  up  for  want  of 
funds ;  and,  secondly,  the  exclusive  system  on  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
managed,  from  the  superintendants  acting  on  the  now  obsolete  idea,  that  the 
king's  garden  ought,  if  possible,  to  contain  plants  which  were  not  in  the 
gardens  of  any  of  his  subjects.  This  last  feeling  has,  howev^,  in  a  great 
measure  been  given  up  of  late  years ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  reason  and  the 
preceding  one  call  only  for  reform  in  the  management  of  the  garden,  not  its 
destruction. — Cond, 

Since  the  above   was  sent  to  the  printer,  we  have   seen    the  Liieraty 
Gazette  of  February  22.,  in  which  is  the  following  paragraph. 

AnUdpated  Destruction  of  Kew  Gardens.  —  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  lord  trea- 
surer of  Her  Majesty's  household,  has  just  made,  on  the  part  oi  the  govern- 
ment, an  offer  to  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  sell  the  whole  of 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  This  far- 
famed  garden  was  founded  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Grotha,  the 
illustrious  predecessor  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  wife  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  laid  out  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  It 
contains,  and  has  always  contained,  the  finest  collection  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  interest  to  George  the  Third,  and  to  his  consort.  Queen 
Charlotte  ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  Wilham  the 
Fourth  :  the  last-named  monarch  erected  the  splendid  new  conservatory. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  gardens,  including  every  thing,  even  to  money  paid 
to  the  assistant  gardeners,  does  not  exceed  1000/.  a  year.  [This  must  be  a 
mistake;  2000/.  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.]  The  council  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  refused  to  purchase,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  and  r^et 
at  the  offer  having  been  made,  viewing  it  as  a  national  misfortune.  Since  the 
rejection  of  this  proposal,  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  days  the  plants  will  be 
given  to  those  who  ask  them.  The  palm-house,  which  contains  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  Europe,  could  not  be  replaced  under  any  circumstances ; 
.the  plants  must  inevitably  perish,  they  cannot  be  removed  and  prosper,  for 
they  are  planted  in  the  soil.  The  collection,  also,  of  Ausjtralian  plants  is  un- 
equalled, both  in  extent  and  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  specimens ;  removal 
of  them  will  also  be  followed  by  destruction.  In  fine,  the  garden  contains  the 
Vegetable  treasures  brought  home  by  Captains  Cook,  Vancouver,  Tuckey,  and 
other  distinguished  navigators  ;  and  the  anticipated  abandonment  by  the 
government  is  viewed  by  the  whole  of  the  scientific  circles  in  the  metropolis 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret.    {Lit,  Gaz,,  Feb,  22.  1840.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Wentworfh  House.     By  J.  B.  W. 

Wentworth  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  is  about  eight  miles  from  Sheffield,  and  four  from  RotheiS- 
ham.  The  Sheffield  Directoty,  describing  the  house,  states  that 
it  "  has  a  front  of  exquisite  architecture,  600  ft.  in  length  ;  and 
the  portico  is  peculiarly  elegant.  The  hall  is  60  ft.  square  and 
40  ft.  high,  with  a  gallery  10  ft.  running  round  the  whole,  which 
is  supported  by  eighteen  Ionic  pillars,  the  intervening  niches  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  fine  marble  statues." 

The  house  stands  on  one  side  of  an  immense  park,  which  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  dnd  water,  and 
ornamented  besides  with  an  elegant  mausoleum,  erected  in  me- 
mory of  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham.  Fine  views  of  the 
park  and  adjacent  scenery  are  obtained  from  a  long  and  wide 
grass  terrace  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  is  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  park,  and  supported  by  a  stone  wall,  "^rhe 
termination  of  this  terrace,  at  one  end,  is  a  temple,  covering  a 
statue  of  Hercules  destroying  the  dragon.  From  this  point 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect,  in  which,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  a  "  graceful  Ionic  column,  eriected  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  to  commemorate  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel," 
is  a  conspicuous  object. 

Connected  with  the  pleasure-ground,  but  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
is  an  aviary,  where  a  number  of  rare  and  curious  birds  are  kept: 
this  piece  of  ground  likewise  contains  a  large  green-house,  built 
in  the  old  style,  showy  in  appearance,  but,  like  all  similar  struc- 
tures, quite  unfit  for  the  cultivation,  or  even  the  healthy  pre- 
servation, of  most  kinds  of  plants. 

Two  head  gardeners  are  employed  at  Wentworth ;  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Thompson,  superintends  the  extensive  forcing- 
houses,  kitchen-garden,  and  pleasure-grounds ;  the  other,  Mr. 
Cooper,  manages  the  botanic  department.  Mr.  Cooper  is  justly 
celebrated  for  his  eminently  successful  cultivation  of  Orchidaceae. 
His  plants,  in  November  last,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  health 

and  vigour,  unapproached   by  any  that  I  have  seen,  except, 
1840.     April.  o 
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perhaps,  those  at  Chatsworth,  which,  also,  are  excellently  grown. 
At  both  places,  most  of  the  finest  specimens  were  growing  in 
large  lumps  of  turfy  peat,  piled  up,  in  a  bluntly  conical  form, 
6  in.  to  1  ft.  or  more  above  the  tops  of  the  pots ;  the  roots  of 
the  plants  interlacing  through  the  mass,  and  binding  it  firmly 
together. 

Herefordshire^  January  14.  1840. 


Art.  II.  On  propagating^  and  preserving  through  the  Winter^  tender 
Plants  adapted  for  being  turned  oui  into  Flower-gardens  during 
Summer.     By  N.  M.  T. 

Our  flower-gardens  are  now,  during  the  summer  months,  in 
many  cases,  almost  exclusively  decorated  with  exotics ;  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  a  practice  that  enables  them 
to  rival,  for  a  time,  the  sun-lit  scenes  of  happier  climes,  from 
which  we  have  lately  received  many  plants  so  perfectly  suited  to 
such  a  purpose,  and  so  exquisitely  lovely  when  displaying  their 
beauty  in  masses,  that  without  them  our  gardens  would  be  a 
blank  indeed.  What,  in  all  the  range  of  floral  beauty,  un- 
limited as  it  is,  could  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  even  that 
single  group,  the  matchless  verbenas  ?  'The  duration  of  plants 
used  for  this  purpose,  under  the  mode  of  culture  this  practice 
has  introduced,  is  only  annual ;  as  they  require  to  be  propagated 
in  autumn  or  spring,  produce  their  blossoms  during  the  season, 
and  perish  at  its  close.  As  they  cannot  be  turned  out  with  any 
certainty  of  success  until  the  season  is  far  advanced,  the  small 
plants  require  to  be  planted  thick  enough  to  cover  the  soil,  and 
produce  an  immediate  efiect.  Thus  a  moderate-sized  garden 
requires  several  thousands  of  plants  to  furnish  it  annually,  a 
prospect  that  would  have  appalled  even  the  best  gardeners  of 
yore ;  but  at  the  present  day,  where  sufficient  means  are  allowed, 
the  propagation  of  the  plants  is  a  matter  of  no  difiiculty.  In 
cuttings,  put  in  during  February  or  March,  failures  seldom 
occur :  when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  effect  of  too  much 
confinement,  and  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  of  too  much  water. 
As  a  proof  that  cuttings  when  allowed  plenty  of  air  can  hardly 
be  over-watered,  see  with  what  facility  most  sorts  strike  root  in 
water  only.  Plants  are  continually  dissipating  the  moisture  they 
extract  from  the  soil  into  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them : 
they  are,  therefore,  in  constant  action  while  the  least  difference 
exists  between  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  and  it 
is  only  while  thus  employed  that  a  plant  can  be  said  to  be  a 
living  thing,  inaction  being  as  incompatible  with  anything  pos- 
sessing vitality  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  world.  There- 
fore, plants  shut  up  until  soil,  plant,  and  atmosphere  are  alike 
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impregnated  with  moisture,  have  every  energy  destroyed,  and 
are  often  virtually  dead  long  before  appearances  indicate  it. 
This  is  too  often  effected  by  the  universally  recommended  bell 
and  hand  glasses,  producing  a  stagnation  that  speedily  converts 
the  very  source  of  life  into  the  cause  of  death,  and  renders  the 
most  extreme  caution  in  watering  necessary,  the  least  excess 
fatal.  But,  allowing  plants  so  treated  ultimately  to  succeed^ 
being  placed  where  they  can  exist  without  an  effort,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  will  produce  roots  with  the  same  despatch 
as  those  that  are  forced  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle,  and 
feel  the  want  of  them.  For  the  sort  of  cuttings  we  are  speaking 
of,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  double  glass  is  altogether 
unnecessary :  watering  them  overhead  durmg  sunshine,  while  air 
is  admitted,  will  prove  of  more  service  than  covering  them  with 
glasses  or  shading,  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  inexperienced  will  find  a  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat* 
covered  4  or  5  inches  deep  with  light  soil,  the  cuttings  planted 
in  the  soil,  a  most  efficient  apparatus ;  and  those  who  possess  a 
stove  or  hot-house  will  find  that  cuttings  in  pots,  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  will  root  without  further 
trouble. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  is  too.  simple  an  affair  to  be 
termed  a  difficulty ;  but  the  introduction  of  so  many  plants  into 
the  houses  at  a  time  when  those  wintered  there  are  beginning  to 
grow,  and  require  more  room,  is  a  serious  evil ;  to  remove  which 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  apt  either  to  turn  out  the  plants 
before  the  proper  season,  when  they  often  suffer  so  much  from 
premature  exposure,  that  we  are  forced  to  replenish  the  beds,  or 
endure  their  squalid  appearance  during  half  the  season ;  or  to 
retain  the  young  plants,  fifty  or  sixty  together,  in  the  cutting- 
pots,  until  they  are  finally  turned  out.  This,  no  doubt,  saves 
room,  the  labour  of  potting,  and  watering  in  a  great  measure ; 
but  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sluggard,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  all  his  doings,  as  the  plants  invariably  thrive  better  when 
potted  singly,  and  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  pots. 
To  avoid  these  habits,  and  still  retain  house-room  for  more 
important  purposes,  select  a  sheltered  spot,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  over  which  erect  a  temporary  framework  of  rafters  to 
support  a  roller,  with  canvass  or  matting.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  space  enclosed  with  sand.  When  the  plants  have  been 
potted  off,  the  pots  filled  with  roots,  and  tolerably  hardened,  let 
them  be  taken  to  this  shelter,  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  plant  placed  upon  a  small  piece  of  turf  previously 
placed  upon  the  sand.  As  the  plants  are  not  expected  to 
increase  much  in  size  while  they  remain  here,  they  may  be 
placed  rather  close  td'gether,  thereby  sheltering  each  other,  and 

making  the  most  of  the  space  covered.      As  the  plants  are 
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placed,  let  the  space  between  each  be  filled  up  with  sand,  wheri 
they  will  require  little  attention,  save  an  occasional  watering, 
until  they  are  removed  to  their  final  destination.  Under  such 
a  shelter,  the  hardier  sorts,  or  such  as  have  been  propagated  in 
autumn,  may  be  placed  as  early  as  the  1  st  of  March ;  the  pots, 
and  the  room  in  the  house  that  they  occupied,  to  be  employed  in 
forwarding  others  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  High  or 
cutting  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  cold  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
during  which  the  canvass  must  remain  down. 

The  mere  saving  of  room  is  not  the  only  recommendation 
SMch  a  practice  possesses.  When  the  plants  are  taken  up  with 
the  small  piece  of  turf  attached,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
formed  numerous  strong  and  fleshy  spongioles,  ready  to  sei2:e 
upon  the  soil  with  the  greatest  avidity.  They  likewise  suffer 
much  when  taken  from  under  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  light:  placed  out  so  early,  the  cause  is  less  powerful; 
the  effect,  consequently,  less  felt;  and  what  they  do  suffer  in 
appearance  is  entirely  recovered  while  they  remain  where  their 
appearance  is  pot  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Those  who 
possess  propagating-houses,  and  every  convenience  to  supply 
the  plants  required  of  them,  may  deem  it  unnecessary  to  employ 
such  an  auxiliary;  but  the  number  of  such  is  limited . indeed, 
when  compared  with  those  who  happily  take  an  interest  in  si 
garden,  and  strive  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  placed  at 
their  disposal :  to  those  who  have  only  a  green-house  it  is  in- 
valuable. Persons  so  situated  would  do  well  to  propagate  as 
many  as  possible  in  autumn ;  retain  them  in  the  cutting-pots 
during  the  winter,  allowing  them  plenty  of  air,  as  the  best  safe- 
guard against  damp,  the  greatest  enemy  to  plants  at  such  a 
season  ;  pot  them  off*,  and  place  them  under  the  shelter  already 
recommended  in  spring.  When  judiciously  managed,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  plants  may  be  thus  produced,  even  by  a  single 
frame.  Annuals  intended  for  planting  out  in  beds,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  many  sorts  well  adapted,  ought  to  be  sown  in 
autumn,  and  treated  in  every  respect  like  cuttings,  when  they 
will  produce  a  far  finer  display  than  those  raised  in  spring. 

Specimen  green-house  plants,  in  pots,  placed  singly  or  in 
groups  upon  the  lawn,  when  properly  introduced,  produce  a 
fine  effect.  To  prevent  plants  so  placed  having  their  roots 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  pots,  they  ought  to 
be  plunged,  or  otherwise  covered,  and  proper  drainage  secured. 
This  is  generally  effected  by  a  stratum  of  coaUashes ;  but  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  plunge  plants  where  the  remains  of  the 
ashes,  turned  up  in  digging,  appear  unsightly  in  the  extreme : 
in  these  cases  I  drained  the  pots  containing  the  plants  by  placing 
a  small  empty  pot  beneath  each,  and  found  the  result  so  satis* 
factory,  tliat   I   have   adopted   this  plan  wherever  plants  are 
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plunged,  it  being  free  from  every  objection  that  applies  to 
ashes.  Pots  are  easier  applied  and  removed ;  and  more  efFectaal5 
as  by  them  worms  are  completely  excluded.  The  plunging 
taking  place  when  the  pots  required  for  drainage  would  be 
lying  idle,  they  may  be  so  applied  without  any  sacrifice. 
Folkstone^  Feb,  16. 1840. 


Art.  III.     On  moistening  the  Air  in  Hot-houses.     By  T.  Applebt^ 

Gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  orchidaceous  plants  being  now 
almost  an  essential  qualification  for  every  gardener,  I  am  induced 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  many  useful  directions  that  have  appeared 
in  your  interesting  miscellany.  It  is  in  consequence  of  having 
adopted  something  new  (at  least  to  me)  in  the  method  of  mois^* 
tening  the  air  in  our  orchidaceous  houses,  that  I  am  induced  to 
send  you  the  following  account  of  our  success. 

We  have  two  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  interesting 
and  fashionable  family  of  plants.  "They  are  heated  by  hot  water, 
one  with  round  pipes,  the  other  with  square  ones  ;  and,  although 
we  had  pools  inside,  and  frequently  wet  the  floors  ^nd  the  pipes, 
yet  we  still  found  the  air  much  too  dry.  To  overcome  this  many 
were  our  projects,  and  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  put  up  a 
small  steam  boiler  with  a  main  pipe  to  convey  the  steam  inside, 
and  branch  pipes  to  different  parts,  in  order  to  fill  the  houses 
completely  and  equally  at  once  with  steam.  This,  after  some 
little  failures,  and  various  trials,  we  have  at  length  happily  ac- 
complished. The  effect  has  far  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  twenty  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire,  the  houses 
are  so  filled  with  steam  that  I  cannot  see  the  plants,  when  I  am 
in  the  houses,  at  two  yards'  distance;  whilst  the  plants  themselves 
are  covered  with  the  finest  dew  imaginable,  and  though  they 
have  been  immersed  in  this  vapour  twice  a  day,  an  hour  each 
time,  for  now  nearly  two  months,  they  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured, but  on  the  contrary  highly  benefited.  Plants  that  had 
been  at  a  stand  here  for  eighteen  months  are  now  beginning  to 
grow,  while  others  that  were  sickly  are  now  fast  recovering.  The 
most  delicate  flowers  are  not  injured,  nor  their  duration  shortened  ;. 
whilst  many  species,  considered  difficult  to  flower,  are  now  show- 
ing buds.  The  benefit  to  those  plants  which  are  hung  up  in 
baskets,  or  fixed  to  blocks  of  wood,  is  very  apparent. 

I  may  also  mention  that  we  grow  a  few  of  the  choicer  stove 
plants  amongst  the  Orchideae,  and  their  appearance  shows  that  they 
derive  benefit  from  the  vapour  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Some  of  these  were  infested  with  red  spider,  but  this  warm 
vapour  bath  was  fatal  to  the  insects,  as  indeed  was  naturally  to  be 
expected* 
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Having  thus  related  to  you  our  success,  I  shall  how  en- 
deavour briefly  to  describe  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected* 

The  boiler  is  placed  in  the  back  shed,  and  is  made  of  copper, 
and  weighs  80  lbs.  with  the  taps  included.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  safety  valve,  a  tap  and  funnel  at  the  top  to  pour  in  the  water, 
a  tap  at  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water,  another  to  show  when 
there  is  water  in  sufficient  to  allow  room  for  steam  to  be  generated, 
and  a  tap  at  the  top  with  a  small  pipe  attached  which  nearly 
reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  last  is  to  show 
when  the  water  is  too  low,  which  it  does  by  permitting  steam  to 
escape,  which  would  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  end  of  the 
attached  small  pipe  was  covered  with  water. 

The  pipe  that  conveys  the  steam  into  the  houses  is  l^in. 
diameter ;  it  rises  from  the  boiler  3  fl.,  and  is  then  carried  through 
the  back  wall  down  to  the  floor  inside  under  the  back  stage ;  it 
then  branches  right  and  left  to  each  end  of  the  houses ;  is  then 
led  across  each  end,  and  on  the  front;  the  branches  on  the  ends 
and  front  being  reduced  to  1-inch  pipe.  In  those  pipes,  and  also 
on  the  back,  are  holes  drilled  every  6  (I.,  into  which  holes  small 
pipes  6  in.  long  are  screwed.  These  small  short  pipes  are  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  to  throw  the  steam  horizontally,  so  as 
to  diffuse  it  through  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  pots  or  plants. 

We  soon  found  the  small  pipes  on  the  main  back  one  were 
not  necessary,  as  the  steam  spread  itself  from  the  front  and  ends 
quite  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  this  ap- 
paratus is  but  trifling,  and  the  steam  and  the  pipe  that  contain  it 
heat  the  houses  so  much,  that  a  very  considerable  saving  of  coals 
in  the  hot-water  boilers  is  the  consequence.  We  have  therefore 
attained  two  objects ;  the  supplying  of  moisture  to  the  internal 
atmosphere  most  effectually,  and  a  saving  of  fuel. 

The  boiler  and  pipes  and  fitting  up  cost  about  13/.;  but,  if  we 
had  had  an  iron  boiler  instead  of  copper,  it  would  not  have  cost 
more  than  10/. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  above  method  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  All  I  can  say  on  the  matter  is,  that  both  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  (my  spirited  employer)  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information  to 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  require  it. 

Fence i  Macclesfield^  Cheshire^  Feb.  15.  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  the  Hi/psometer,  an  Instrument  invented  by 
John  Sangi  Esq,,  Land' Survey  or  y  for  taking  the  Heights  of  Trees  y 
Buildings,  and  other  Objects.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Sang, 
Land-Surveyor,  Kirkcaldy. 

.   I  HAVE  taken  the  first  leisure  hour  to  make  you  the  instrument 
for  measuring  the  height  of  trees  and  buildings  which  I  men- 
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tioned  to  you  when  having  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you  at  Bays* 
water.     It  is  sent  by  post  at  the  same  time  as  this  letter. 

The  instrument  was  tried  on  some  houses  and  trees  here,  and 
it  gave  their  height  (especially  the  houses)  with  great  accuracy. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  at  first,  but  after  a  few  trials  it 
becomes  quite  easy.     The  method  is  as  follows :  — 

By  means  of  a  small  hook  (if  a  knot  of  white  cloth  be  attached 
to  it,  so  much  the  better),  fix  the  end  of  a  tape  line  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree,  at  exactly  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye  from  the 
ground.  Retire  from  the  tree,  letting  the  tape  line  unwind  until, 
by  using  the  instrument,  the  top  of  the  tree  and  the  end  of  the 
tape  line  are  seen  quite  close  together.  Add  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  to  the  length  of  the  tape  line,  and  the  sum  is  the 
height  of  the  tree.  Now,  the  difficulty  is,  to  catch  the  image  of 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  instrument,  and  it  is  this  which  requires 
a  few  trials,  although  any  person  who  nas  been  accustomed  to 
use  a  sextant  will  do  it  at  the  very  first.  Hold  the  instrument 
by  one  of  the  milled  ends,  taking  care  that  the  fingers  do  not 
project  over  any  of  the  holes,  and  that  the 
brim  of  the  hat  is  out  of  the  way.  Apply  the 
eye  to  the  round  hole  marked  a  in^.  31., 
and  look  through  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
square  hole  &,  the  instrument  being  held  so 
that  the  line  joining  abis  about  level,  while  \ 
the  large  square  hole  c  is  turned  toward 
the  sky.  You  will  then  see  some  object 
directly  through  the  small  hole,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  image  of  some  other  object, 
the  light  from  which  enters  the  large  aper- 
ture, and,  after  being  reflected  by  the  two 
mirrors  inside,  passes  into  the  eye.  What- 
ever two  objects  are  thus  seen  in  contact, 
subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  45°,  as  in 

Jig.  32. ;  so  that,  if  | 
one  of  them  be  the  ^ 
end    of    the     tape 

line  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 

observer's  eye, while  the  other  is  the  top 

of   a   tree,    supposed   to   be   growing 

X  ^    straight  up,  the  distance  from  the  eye. 

yjjs ^jK     ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  will  be  exactly 

If  I      equal  to  the  distance  from  the  end  of 

-^ ; *^   the  tape  line  to  the  top  of  tlie  tree. 

You  will  thus  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement 
depends  on  the  tree  being  erect  from  the  ground.  On  sloping 
ground  the  measurer  would  require  to  go  out  from  the  tree  in 
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such  a  direction  tbat  the  tape  line  was  perpendicular  to  the  stem^ 
but  this  could  be  judged  sufficiently  well  by  the  eye  to  give  the 
height,  if  even  a  very  high  tree,  nearly  correctly.  The  heights 
of  those  houses  I  tried  were  given  within  an  inch,  which  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  being  perfectly  upright  on  a  level  court- 
yard. 

The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  quite  simple,  being  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sextant  or  quadrant,  only  that  the  mirrors 
are  fixed  at  a  certain  angle  instead  of  being  movable.     Thus, 
in  Jig,  S3.,  a  is  the  eye,  b  a  mirror  partly 
silvered,  and  c  a  larger  mirror  wholly 
silvered.     A  ray  of  light  r,  falling   on 
the  mirror  r,  is  reflected  from  it  in  the . 
direction  c  6,  and  again  reflected  from 
the  mirror  b  in  the  direction  b  aXo  the 
eye;  at  the  same  time  another  ray  of 
light  comes  from  an  object  o  direct  to 
the  eye  at  at,  without   being  reflected. 
From  the  nature  of  reflected  light,  the  angle  r  ao  \s  equal  to 
twice  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  and  is  constant,  however 
much  the  whole  instrument  may  be  moved  in  the  plane  of  the 
objects,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  by  catching  the  reflection  of 
the  candle  in  the  instrument,  and  moving  it  in  the  plane  of  the 
milled  ends. 

I  am  sure  this  very  portable  instrument  will  be  useful  for 
measuring  single  trees,  or  buildings,  which  are  as  far  asunder,  as 
they  are  high,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  work  well  in  a  close 
w^od,  on  account  of  the  operator  not  having  room  to  retire  as 
far  from  the  trees  as  their  height.  If  this  is  34, 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  remedy  is  to  construct 
another  instrument  in  which  the  mirrors  are 
placed  so  as  to  give  an  angle  of  63^  26'  Q5^\ 
In  this  case  the  height  of  the  trees  will  be 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  tape,  added  to 
the  height  of  the  observer's  eye.  (See^.  34.)  Of 
course  a  small  deviation  from  squareness  in  the 
trees  and  tape  line  will  make  a  greater  error 
than  with  the  instrument  sent,  but  still  it  will 
give  a  result  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur-, 
poses, 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  mirrors  are  made  of  conimon 
window  glass  selected  as  the  most  even  from  among  a  great  many 
pieces,  but  still  they  are  not  quite  flat.  I  had  some  glass  from 
London  perfectly  true  and  flat,  but  so  dim  and  badly  polished  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use.  ' 
,    Kirkcaldy ^  Jan.  31.  1840. 
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Postscript  in  Anstoer  to  some  Qtiestidns  asked  of  Mr,  Sang  hy  the 

Conductor. 

The  instrument  for  measuring  the  height  of  trees  is  not  a 
pocket  sextant,  like  that  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  mentioned  ia  Vol. 
XIV.  p.  257.5  although  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  sextant,  qua- 
drant, reflecting  circle,  improved  WoUaston's  goniometer,  as  well 
as  the  optical  square  and  tree-measurer,  are  all  varieties  or  im- 
provements on  Hadley's  first  invention.  The  two  latter  difTef 
from  the  rest  in  the  mirrors  being  permanently  fixed  at  angles 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
pocket  sextant  would  measure  the  height  of  trees  quite  as  well, 
but,  being  expensive,  and  requiring  some  skill  to  use  it,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  employed  for  sucn  purposes.  There  is  no  sort 
of  merit  in  designing  the  instrument;  and  it  is  so  exceedingly 
simple,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  idea  of  modifying  the  sextaut, 
so  as  to  make  it  readily  measure  the  height  of  trees,  has  occurred 
to  many  a  one.  I,  however,  never  heard  of  such  an  instrument;, 
and  believe  that  the  one  you  have  Is  the  second  of  its  kind  in 
Existence.  The  other  is  one  which  was  made  for  yourself.  My 
father  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  asked  me  to  make 
one  for  him,  which  turned  out  neater  than  the  first,  and  accord-^ 
ingly  I  sent  it  to  you,  as  being  the  better  of  the  two.  As  there  is 
nothing  like  a  Greek  name  for  giving  identity  to  it,  you  might 
call  it  a  dendrometer,  or,  better  still,  a  hypsometer  (measure  of 
height). 

Of  course  any  instrument- maker  could  supply  these  articles;  the 
price,  I  should  think,  would  be  about  205.  each.  If  there  were 
any  prospect  of  selling  a  dozen  or  two,  I  could  easily  employ  ^ 
workman  here  to  make  them,  and  they  might  be  sent  from  the 
seedshop  [see  p.  93.]  to  any  place  by  post. 
'    Kirkcaldy,  Feb.  10.  1840. 


Art.  V.     On  Wire  Field  Gates.    By  George  Buist. 

A  SINGULARLY  light,  stroug,  and  unexpensive  variety  of  field 
and  fancy  gates  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
midland  counties  of  Scotland.  They  are  the  contrivance  of  Mr. 
George  Buist,  late  of  Fifeshire,  now  of  Bombay.  They  are 
made  wholly  of  iron,  the  frame  being  of  light  bars,  the  filling- 
up  of  wire  or  small  rods.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed  is,  that  all  the  portions  requisite  for  filling  up  the 
gate,  and  which  generally  only  add  to  its  weight  and  cumbrous- 
ness,  shall  be  made  to  act  as  stays  or  strengtheners  to  brace  up 
the  frame ;  and  that  these,  being  all  exposed  to  a  longitudinal 
strain  alone,  shall  be  made  of  very  small  iron  rods,  or  strong 
wires,  which,  when  exposed  to  nearly  the  direction  of  their 
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greatest  strength,  will  sustain  without  injury  four  or  five  times 
the  pull  to  which,  in  gates,  they  have  ever  any  chance  of  being 
exposed.  Of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  these,  which  is  merely 
the  skeleton  of  the  more  expensive  and  complex  one,  the  adjoin- 
ing is  a  representation. 

Fig.  35.  represents  a  gate  9  ft.  long,  and  1 3  ft.  in  height.  The 
framing  {abed)  is  of  light  bar  iron,  put  together  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  ef,  gh,  k  I  are  straps  of  light  iron  fastened  at  the  extremi- 
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ties  by  rivets  to  the  upper  and  lower  rails,  which  they,  amongst 
other  things,  serve  to  tie  together.  The  whole  of  the  other  fill- 
ings up  consist  of  wire  or  rod  iron,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose  quill,  ac^  db  are  diagonals  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  gate  in  a  rectangular  form,  a  qb\s  2l  back  stay  or  brace  for 
a  (&,  to  prevent  it  from  bending  downwards  by  pressure.  It 
passes  through  punched  holes  in  the  straps  ef^  g  h,  and  k  /,  so 
that  a  b  is  stiffened  by  it  at  the  three  points  ^,  g,  and  k.  In  like 
manner,  d  r  c  is  a  back  stay  similarly  arranged  in  reference  to 
d  Cy  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  upwards.  The  three  straps,  eji 
g  A,  and  k  /,  connect  the  two  rods  together,  and  give  each  of 
them  the  supporting  power  of  both  back  stays  either  way :  that 
is,  a  b,  as  already  shown,  is  prevented  yielding  downwards  by 
its  own  proper  back  stay  aqb,  and  it  is  prevented  yielding  up- 
wards by  the  back  stay  of  d  c,  that  isy  dr  c;  and  so  with  d  Cy 
whose  depression  is  prevented  by  the  stay  a  q  b^  to  which  it  is 
tied  by  the  straps.  So,  in  like  manner,  with  reference  to  the  ends 
of  the  gate,  the  stays  aid  and  b  s  c  come  into  operation.  Now 
these,  when  combined  as  in  Jig.  35.,  give  a  system  of  universal 
bracing,  such  as  that  the  framing,  strengthened  by  them,  can 
be  disshaped  by  no  force  short  of  one  of  sufficient  power  to 
lengthen  out  the  wires  longitudinally.  They  form  a  gate,  not 
adequate,  certainly,  for  the  retention  of  lambs  or  pigs  without 
some  additional  wires,  but  which  will  keep  in  cattle  of  every  sort^ 
its  largest  apertures  being  only  a  triangle  1 5  in.  by  9  in.  Any 
sort  of  lock  or  hanging  may  be  used  which  seems  expedient. 
When  a  gate  is  suddenly  shut,  it  will  be  observed  to  tremble  and 
vibrate  violently  for  some  seconds,  at  the  fore  part  or  lower  part 
farthest  from  the  crook  end.  This,  like  every  other  kind  of 
concussion,  is  of  course  injurious  to  the  structure  of  the  gate* 
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To  remedy  this,  and  also  overcome  the  chance  of  the  gate  catch-> 
ing,  two  latches  are  here  employed,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gate.  This  fastens  the  gate  at  once  at  both 
extremities.  They  are  coupled  together  by  a  wire,  so  as  to  lift 
stimultaneously  on  pressure  at  the  handle  above.  This  gate 
weighs  about  80  lb.,  and  can  be  made  and  put  up  for  about 
1/.  85.,  a  price  considerably  under  that  which  is  ordinarily  charged 
for  common  wooden  gates. 

Fig.  36.  is  a  fan  wire  gate.     Its  skeleton  is  exactly  the  same  in 
every  way  with  that  of  J^.  35.,  only  that  the  horizontal  rail  m  n 


is  omitted  as  superfluous.  The  wires  which  constitute  the  fan 
are  fastened  at  their  outer  extremities  by  being  driven  up  like 
nail  heads :  at  the  point  of  their  convergence  they  are  screwed 
tight  up  by  a  nut  They  at  once  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
gate,  and  make  it  so  close  as  to  be  nearly  game  proof,  while 
every  single  ray  acts  as  a  sustainer  to  some  part  of  the  bar.  The 
curved  segment  into  which  they  terminate,  is  a  strong  bar  similar 
to  that  out  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  rails  are  fashioned.  A 
gate  of  this  form  was  made  to  swing  for  some  time  to  and  fro,  with 
a  weight  of  860  lb.  at  its  extremity,  and  not  the  slightest  alteration 
in  its  shape  could  be  perceived  :  its  weight  is  from  85  to  95  lb., 
and  it  costs  from  \L  1 5s.  to  2/.  The  only  person,  the  excellence 
of  whose  workmanship  the  inventor  undertakes  to  warrant  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  principles  on  which  the  wire  gate  is  constructed, 
is  Mr.  John  Douglas,  blacksmith,  Cupar,  Fifeshire;  although 
there  is  nothing  in  their  form  or  structure  which  may  not  be  exe- 
cuted by  any  ordinary  blacksmith,  so  soon  as  he  comes  fully  to 
appreciate  the  principle.  Mr.  Douglas  is  named  as  having  been 
trained  by  the  inventor.  The  same  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  toll  bars  as  to  park  gates ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  its  uses  the  more  extended  is  the  span  of  the  gate. 
Fig.  37.  is  a  park  gate  with  wickets  on  this  plan.  The  span  of 
the  gate  is  12  ft. ;  the  wickets  are  2^  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high.  The 
supporters  may  be  made  of  open  iron  castings.  The  wickets 
could  be  made  for  about  18^.  apiece,  the  gate  itself  for  4/.  or 
51.  \0s.  in  all.  A  very  small  fraction  indeed  of  the  price  com- 
monly paid  for  park  gates  of  similar  appearance  and  show.  It 
is  not  yet  ten  months  since  the  first  of  these  gates  was  put  up ; 
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and  so  mach  have  they  been   in   demand  ever  since,  that  Mr. 
Douglas  had  orders  for   betwixt  thirty  and  forty  of  them,  of 
which  one  was  for  Earl  Gray,  Howick  Hall. 
London,  Dec.  1839. 

[The  principles  of  construction  exhibited  in  these  gates  may 
afford  suggestions  for  combinations  of  iron  wires  and  rods,  to 
serve  as  skeleton  roofing,  upper  flooring  of  cottages,  and  more 
especially  for  fire-proof  flooring  and  roofing. —  Cond.'} 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Management  of  Conical  Boilers,  toith  some  Observ- 
ations on  the  comparative  Strength  and  Economy  of  different  Kinds 
of  Fuel.    By  John  Rogers,  Jun.,  "'"'  "  '^'= 


F.ri.s. 


In  drawing  up  the  description  of  the  conical  boilers,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  the  last  month,  I  pur- 
posely abstained  from  any  minute  details  respecting  fuel  and 
management.  Some  experiments  in  which  I  was  then  engaged, 
on  the  comparative  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  relative  economy, 
of  various  kinds  of  fuel  being  now  complete,  1  proceed  to  lay 
the  results  of  them  before  the  public,  premising  my  account 
with  a  few  words  on  the  general  management  of  the  boilers,  in 
which,  as  the  points  touched  upon  are  of  material  importance,  I 
must  run  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  no 
caking  or  bituminous  coal,  or  indeed  any  coal  which  produces 
smoke,  should  ever  be  employed,  except  so  far  as  a  small  quan- 
tity of  coal  will  always  be  found  mixed  with  good  cinders. 
Partial  inefficiency,  or  total  failure,  and  an  extreme  waste,  will 
assuredly  follow  every  attempt  to  use  improper  fuel;  and  cin- 
ders, coke,  or  Welsh  coal  alone  are  suitable. 

In  the  next  place,  the  chimney  should  not,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  exceed  5  a.  in  height,  nor  should  the 
aperture  of  it  exceed  that  of  the  top  of  the  boiler :  generally 
speaking,  a  chimney  of  about  3  fl.  in  heiglit  wilt  be  found  most 
ConvenienL 
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.  Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  furnace  is  to  be 
filled  full  of  fuel;  and  that  the  fuller  it  is  kept,  the  more 
steadily  and  efficiently  will  it  work.  If  allowed  to  get  low,  it 
burns  too  fiercely,  and  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  throat  of  the  furnace  must  not  be  choked  up, 
or  the  draught  may  be  completely  checked ;  a  few  days'  experi- 
ence is  the  best  guide  on  this  point 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  also  necessary  on  the  subject  of 
clinkering  and  stoking.  I  am  afraid  some  gardeners  will  be 
quite  dismayed  when  they  are  informed  that  the  last  operation 
is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  fuel  being  thrown  in  at  the 
top,  falls  by  its  own  weight,  and  must  never  be  either  poked  or 
stirred.  When  the  bars  are  clogged,  they  are  to  be  cleared 
irom  below  with  a  hook,  similar  to  those  employed  in  Dr. 
Arnott's  stoves,  which  is  furnished  with  the  boilers.  If  clinkers 
have  formed,  which  will  be  easily  detected,  the  aperture  above 
the  bars  niay  be  opened,  and  the  clinkers  dragged  out,  with  as 
little  general  disturbance  of  the  fuel  as  possible.  Where  Welsh 
coal  is  employed,  no  clinkers  are  produced,  which  is  a  great 
recommendation  of  this  fuel.  But,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
aperture  above  the  bars  should  be  closed,  as  directed  in  my 
former  paper,  and  opened  only  to  remove  clinkers.  I  am  par-*- 
ticular  in  repeating  this  direction,  because  I  know  that  many 
persons  will  disregard  it,  and  will  use  this  opening  to  stoke  the 
fire ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  their  fires  will  burn 
rapidly  to  waste,  and  the  apparatus  be  rendered  less  efficient : 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  has  induced  me  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  adopting  this  opening  in  front 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  ]  0-inch  cast- 
iron  boiler,  of  the  form  described  in  my  former  paper.  It  is  set 
precisely  in^the  manner  there  directed,  with  this  exception,  that 
instead  of  a  chimney  partly  brick  and  partly  iron,  with 
a  feeding-door  in  front,  as  there  figured,  my  chimney 
is  a  mere  cone  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  T-piece  at  the 
top,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch.  {Jig-  38.)  It  is 
2  ft.  9  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  T-piece,  8  in.  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  3:^^  in.  at  the  top.  It  is  lifted  on  and 
off  by  hand ;  and,  as  it  is  never  too  hot  to  touch,  if  the 
fire  be  properly  managed,  it  affords  both  a  criterion  of 
the  management  of  the  fire,  and  a  proof  that  little  heat 
is  wasted  by  the  chimney.  It  is  light  and  easily  moved, 
and  its  conical  form  prevents  it  from  being  easily 
blown  off,  of  which  there  might  otherwise  be  some 
danger.  This  boiler  is  attached  to  44  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface,  in  a  small  hot-house,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  heating  piped 
consist  of  22  ft.  of  4-inch,  and  39  ft.  of  2-inch,  with  a  f<^w  feet 
of  leaden  connecting  pipes,  and  a  copper  reservoir  containing 
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45  gallons.  The  whole  contents  of  the  apparatus  are  SB  gallons, 
and  the  work  performed  by  the  boiler  is  about  the  amount 
which,  on  an  average,  I  allot  to  that  size. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  in  a  practical  publication  like  the 
present,  the  exact  mode  of  conducting  the  experiments.  It  is 
suflScient  to  say,  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure 
accuracy.  Tlie  whole  of  the  fuel  being  weighed  and  noted  when 
put  on,  the  temperature  was  ascertained  by  two  self-register- 
ing thermometers,  one  in  the  stove,  and  one  in  the  open  air. 
The  observations  were  made  at  8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  the  mean  temperatures  given  are  the  mean  of  these  tem- 
peratures thus  noted,  and  of  the  minimum  which  occurred  by 
night  in  the  interval.  The  mean  temperatures  by  night  thus 
obtained,  during  the  continuance  of  the  experiments,  are  as 
follow :  — 

Outer  air    -    mean  33*85°     -    minimum  21*5°. 
Stove    -    -    ditto   65-62°      -    ditto    -    61°. 

The   mean  temperature  artificially   maintained   was   therefore 

31-77^ 

The  fuel  employed  in  the  first  experiment  was  oven-burnt 
coke  of  the  best  quality,  and  cinders.  The  cinders  were  the 
ordinary  refuse  of  the  house,  freed  from  dust  and  ashes  by 
being  sifted  through  a  cross- wired  iron  sieve,  having  16  aper- 
tures to  the  square  inch,  being  one  of  the  finest  generally  em- 
ployed in  gardens :  every  thing,  therefore,  larger  than  a  pea, 
was  retained  as  fuel ;  and  such  cinders  are  best  adapted  to  these 
boilers. 

The  fire  was  lighted  on  February  1 0th,  and  continued  burn- 
ing for  the  fourteen  days  during  which  the  experiment  waS 
continued.  The  attention  it  received  and  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment were  as  follows  :  —  Between  6  and  7  a.  m.  the  fire  was 
cleared,  and  clinkered  if  necessary,  the  fire-brick  plug  being 
taken  out  for  this  purpose ;  4^  lb.  or  one  gallon  of  coke  was 
then  thrown  in,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  9^  lb.  or  one 
peck  of  cinders*  This  fuel  lasted  till  5  p.  m.,  when  the  fire  was 
again  cleared  and  made  up  for  the  night,  by  the  addition  of 
9^  lb.  or  a  peck  of  cinders.  Slight  variations  took  place  in  the 
management,  as  occasion  dictated.  The  first  peck  of  cinders 
was  sometimes  put  on  at  twice,  when  the  fire  happened  not  to 
be  sufficiently  burnt  down  to  receive  them  at  once :  on  some 
days  rather  more  was  burnt,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  average. 
The  excess  of  coke,  however,  there  indicated,  arose  principally 
from  a  large  quantity  having  been  employed  at  first,  till  expe- 
rience showed  that  it  not  only  burnt  to  waste  itself,  but  uselessly 
destroyed  the  other  fuel.  In  a  short  time,  the  quantity  above 
stated  was  found  to  be  uniformly  sufficient ;  and  I  have  since 
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fi>und  that  the  coke  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  my  boiler  is 
worked  with  cinders  only. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  fuel  per  24  hours  on  the 
whole  experiment,  was  as  follows  :  coke  6\  lb.,  cinders  21^  lb. ; 
making  a  total  of  27|  lb.  per  day,  say  28  lb.,  something  under 
two  thirds  of  a  bushel.* 

Having  obtained  a  satisfactory  average  with  coke  and  cinders, 
I  next  tried  Welsh  coal :  the  experiment  in  this  case  was  con- 
tinued for  seven  days.  6  lb.  of  coke  were  employed  on  the  first 
day  in  lighting  it;  and  it  took,  in  addition,  38  lb.  of  Welsh  coal  to 
fill  the  furnace,  and  get  up  the  heat,  as  the  water  was  nearly  cold. 
After  this,  19  lb.  per  twenty-four  hours  was  the  regular  con- 
sumption ;  of  which  8^  lb.  were  put  on  about  7  a.  m.,  and 
8^  lb.  about  5  h,  30  m.  p.  M.  The  fire,  of  course,  never  went  out 
during  this  period  ;  indeed,  not  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  was  consumed  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  eflBcacy  of  this  fuel :  it  burns  entirely 
away  without  any  waste ;  it  produces  neither  clinkers  nor  smoke ; 
and,  upon  an  accurate  calculation,  the  total  waste  by  the  chimney 
does  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  the  heat  produced ;  and  it  is  more 
durable  than  any  other  fuel.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is 
to  break  it  to  pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs,  or  rather  larger,  using 
it  dust  and  all  together.  As  it  produces  no  clinkers,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  take  out  the  fire-brick  plug;  and  the  only  attention 
requisite  is  to  clear  the  bars  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  even 
this  is  scarcely  necessary  if  the  apertures  of  the  bars  be  suflB- 
ciently  large,  as  the  coal  burns  entirely  to  dust.  I  find,  however, 
that  it  requires  rather  a  stronger  draught  than  other  kinds  of 
fuel ;  so  that,  where  it  is  to  be  permanently  employed,  the  chim- 
ney should  be  half  as  high  again  as  I  have  recommended  above; 
say  4  ft.  6  in.  instead  of  3  ft. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  details  that  coke,  by 
itself,  is  not  a  suitable  fuel  for  these  boilers ;  unless,  at  any  time, 
it  be  necessary  to  produce  heat  very  rapidly.  That  which  I  em- 
ployed is  of  the  best  and  strongest  quality ;  but,  nevertheless,  all 
coke  being  coarse  and  very  porous,  allows  an  excessive  draught, 
and  burns  away  rapidly,  wasting  much  heat  by  the  chimney; 
and,  even  if  this  evil  could  be  obviated,  the  fuel  itself  being  so 
very  light,  the  furnace  will  scarcely  contain  enough  to  last  twelve 
hours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  half  that  of  Welsh  coal; 
my  peck  of  coke  weighed  8  J  lb.,  of  Welsh  coal  19  lb. 

Where  fuel  is  to  be  bought,  unless  good  cinders  can  be 

*  My  bushel  of  coke  weighed  34  lb.,  of  cinders  38  lb. ;  but,  as  the  quan* 
titles  were  taken  with  a  gallon  measure,  the  bushel  was,  I  believe,  a  very 
short  one.  I  understand  40  lb.  is  the  average  weight  of  oven-burnt  coke.  I 
presume,  therefore,  my  cinders  weighed  about  4-5  lb.  to  the  bushel ;  but  I  have 
given  my  quantities  by  weight,  instead  of  measure,  to  preclude  mistake. 
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obtained  cheap,  I  consider  Welsh  coal  decidedly  superior  to  any 
other ;  the  next  best  being  coke  breeze  freed  from  dust  by  a 
sieve  of  the  quality  mentioned  above.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  consumption  stated  above  is  that 
of  a  10-inch  boiler.  As  the  boilers  are  proportioned  to  their 
work,  a  IS-inchwill  require  nearly  double ;  a  15-inch  about 
three  times  the  above  given  quantities  of  fuel. 

The  foregoing  details  supply  every  information  which  can  be 
desired  by  those  who  employ  this  boiler ;  they  show  what  may 
be  expected  of  it,  and  how  its  utmost  efficiency  may  be  attained. 
I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  them,  because  they  are  simple 
and  easily  followed,  and  will,  I  know,  insure  success. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  my  former  paper,  as  to  fixing,  &c.,  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  this  apparatus.  If  those  instructions 
are  observed,  its  efficacy  is  certain ;  but,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  neglected,  it  will  partially  or  entirely  fail.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  remark  that  there  is  no  complexity  or  difficulty  about  its 
operation:  if  it  be  once  properly  put  up,  its  management  is 
exceedingly  easy  and  simple. 

With  respect  to  the  boilers  themselves,  I  recommend  every 
one  who  wishes  to  employ  them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Shewen  ;  be- 
cause I  know  that  those  manufactured  by  him  are  precisely  in 
accordance  with  my  instructions,  and  a  very  slight  deviation 
from  their  form  may  materially  impair  their  efficiency.  I  have 
DO  pecuniary  interest  in  the  invention,  nor  was  it  ever  my  in- 
tention to  appropriate  it  with  that  view.  But,  if  I  could  have 
foreseen,  when  I  first  published  in  1837,  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Arnott's  stove,  I  should  probably  have  taken  out  a  patent  to 
prevent  imperfect  imitations ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  hope  to  attain 
that  end  by  recommending  a  person  who  works  under  my  eye, 
and  adheres  to  my  instructions ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Shewen  will 
be  found  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  article  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms  on  which  it  can  be  effectually  manufactured. 
He  will  also  undertake  to  fix  the  apparatus  where  it  is  desired ; 
but,  by  a  close  adherence  to  my  instructions,  any  intelligent 
gardener  may  direct  the  fixing  of  it  himself.  With  respect  to 
other  persons  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  manufacture  these 
boilers,  they  will  do  well  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  my 
instructions. 

The  conical  boiler,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  result  of  con- 
siderable study,  of  some  experience,  and  of  deliberate  design ; 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  materially  improved.  I  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  must  request  that  those  who  make  them  will  first 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  they  write  about ;  and,  with 
this  view,  I  recommend  to  their  attentive  perusal  Mr.  Charles 
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Hood's  Treatise  on  Hoi-xvater  Apparatus^  where  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  investigated  .in  all  its  bearings.  In  perfecting  the 
apparatus,  I  have  done  my  best ;  and  any  one  who  employs  it, 
by  following  my  instructions,  may  obtain  my  results,  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  satisfy  him* 

Its  adoption  in  various  places  is,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence 
of  its  efficiency.  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler at  Vauxhall,  Mr.  Wilmot  at  Isleworth,  can,  I  believe,  give 
satisfactory  testimony  respecting  it,  besides  many  private  gar- 
deners, among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Johnson  at  Strath- 
iieldsaye.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  at  Messrs.  Chandler's 
at  Vauxhall  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  apparatus, 
though  there  are  in  that  one  or  two  defects,  which  may  be  easily 
remedied,  and  which  would  not  occur  now  after  the  more  com- 
plete experience  attained  in  that  and  other  extensive  apparatus. 

SevenoakSf  March  10.  1840. 


Art.  VII.  Botanical^  Floriculturalj  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexvli^  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  tohich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^*  the  "  Hortus  Britanntcus"  the 
Hortus  Lignosus^'  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 


it 
nicum'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing. 

seven  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  3f .  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards*s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containing  six  plates;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  i 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d,  each. 

'Malfa'^ceje, 

S005.  NUTTA'LL/^  [bot.  vU.  p.  SI. 

malrm&bn  Pagt.    Mallow-flowered    i£   ^     pr     Ij     au    P    Texas    18S8.    D    a.p    Past.  mag.  of 

Very  unlike  the  species  of  NuttAllia  generally  grown.  It  is  a  slender  ever- 
green species,  with  flowers  very  like  those  of  ilialva  moschata.  It  has,  as  yet, 
onljr  been  grown  in  pots;  but  will  probably  prove  hardy.  It  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  as  it  is  difficult  to  strike  by  cuttings ;  and  seeds  have 
been  only  very  sparingly  produced.  (^Mag,  o/Bot.,  March.) 

Z/eguminds€B, 

1257.  D1LLWY'NA<  Pbot  vii.  p.  87. 

•pecidsa  Paxi.    tbowy    tt.  lJ    or    8    my.Jn    Ox    ?  N.  S.  Wales     1838.     C    s.Lp    Taxt  mag.  of 

A  robust,  bushy,  evergreen  species  of  Dillw^nw,  with  very  showy  flowers, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Kollison  of  Tooting,  from  seeds  received  from  fiaron  Hiigel 
of  Vienna,  without  their  native  country  being  mentioned.  It  should  be  ma- 
naged like  heaths,  with  the  exception  of  adding  a  little  loam  to  the  heath 
mould  in  which  it  is  grown.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  without 

1840.    April.  p 
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difficulty;  though  they  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  '^a  trifling 
bottom  beat,  produced  by  partially  decayed  bark."    {PaxU  Mag,  of  Bot^ 
March.) 
Kosdcent, 

151&  5PIRif^A  28aM  MociDiifldra. 

t  This  species  is  figured  in  the  Botanic  RegUter  for  1840,  1. 17. ;  and  Dr. 
lindley  observes  that  the  species  figured  under  this  name  in  Lodctiges's  Bo^ 
tanical  Cabinet^  1. 1403.,  appears  to  hmi  to  be  S.  laxiflora.  (^Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 
GeMnerikcess* 

1698L  OESNE'R/.4 

ooctalekrU  Book.   apoaa4ea»ed    A  CS    cr  1    Jn    S  Organ  MounU.    18S7.    R    sJ    Bot  mag.  S7S7. 

A  handsome  species,  with  very  large,  thick,  concave  leaves,  and  rather  small 
flowers,  which  nave  a  nearly  equal  spreading  limb.  Found  on  the  Organ 
Mountains  by  Mr.  Gardner.  (BoL  Mag.,  March.) 

JEpacHde^e. 

Liitantfte  verHciUdta  Lindl. —  A  plant  of  this  rare  species  has  flowered  at 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but  the  flowers  are  *'  very  small,  and  of  a 
dull  purple."  {B.  M,  B.,  No.26.,  March.) 

CactacecB, 

1478.  CETREUS 

ieuc&nthus  Pfeiff:   white-flowered    ^  ID    or  f  au  W  Chile    1830.    O    f  .p    BoC  reg.  1840,  L  1& 
Synonyme:  Echinoci^ctus  leucinthus  Gillies. 

This  species  strongly  resembles  an  Echinoc&ctus,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  and  6  in.  long,  are  spreading,  and  very  handsome.  "  The  spines  are 
brownish  when  young,  and  spring  from  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  brown  wool, 
which  becomes  grey  with  age,  and  finally  disappears."  (^Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

Asclejyiddees, 

779L  OONCyLOBUS 

bispidiM  Hook.  ^  Am,     hispid     i.  lAl     or     4    Jl     Br     Braiil     1837.      C     c     Bot  mag.  S78& 

This  species  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  being  sub-erect 
and  herbaceous.  It  also  appears  half-hardy,  and  will  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  "  if  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  wall."  The  flowers  are  '*  of 
a  peculiarly  thick  and  coriaceous  texture,"  and  of  a  dark  purplish  brown. 
They  are  large,  and,  being  produced  in  clusters,  are  ornamental,  notwithstand- 
ing their  livid  colour.  The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil,  and  was  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Tweedie. 

Solandcece, 

B9t  50LA'NUM 

.    uncin^Ilum  Lindl.    hoak.petaled   ?0  Jk     pr    jl    Pk    ...    1856.    S    c    Bot.  reg.  1810, 1& 

A  pretty  little  decumbent  plant,  with  pinkish  flowers,  which  flowered  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  July,  1837,  and  then  appears  to  have 
perished.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that,  '*  if  the  genus  Nycterium  is  to  be  pre- 
served,'* this  •*  plant  will  belong  to  it,"  (Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

AcantkdceiB, 

4PHL0GACA'NTHUS  Nees.  (From  phlogos,  a  flame,  and  AcatUhus,  the  type  of  this  family;  on  acconntof 
its  long  spike  of  yellow  or  flame^oloured  flowers.) 
curriflbrus  Ifees.     curved.flowered    ill  O    or    6    n    Y.  R    Sylhet    1839.    C    co    Bot  mag.  SIZS. 
Synonyme:  Justfcta  cunrlflbra  Wali. 

A  handsome  stove  shrub,  with  leaves  about  I  ft.  long ;  with  a  large  thyrsus- 
like raceme  of  flowers,  6  or  8  inches  long.     It  was  found  on  the  mountains 
near  Sylhet,  and  flowered  at  Woburn  in  November,  1839.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 
ProtekcesB. 

'  Manglena  glabt'dta  Lindl. — The  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  Grevfllea  ;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  very  small.  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  27.,  March.) 
OrchiddcecB, 
951D.  ONCI'OIUM  S0372  stramfneum  Bot.  Reg.  1840, 14. 

^  +  O.  Imledyi  Bark. — This  species  resembles  O.  papilio,  except  in  having  a 
stiff  erect  stem  ;  and  it  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Barker  in  honour  of  his  gar- 
dener. (J?.  M,  R.,  No.  21.,  March.) 
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Ejndendrum  fidcdtum  Lindl.,  syn.  £.  Parkinsonianum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  3778.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  20.,  March.) 
.  +  BroughtomA  aurea  Lindl. — A  native  of  Mexico,  with  bright  red  flowers, 
devoid  of  fragrance.  (  B,  M,  R.,  No.  22.,  March.) 

+  OberoTosL  cylindrica  Lindl.  —'  Flowers  small,  green,  and  arranged  in  a 
cylindrical  spike.  (B.  M.  R„  No.  23.,  March.) 

H-  Brasavola  venosa  Lindl.  — ''  Resembling  B.  nodosa  in  habit,  but  with 
much  larger  flowers.  The  lip  is  white,  and  the  other  parts  greenish."  (^.  M. 
J?.,  No.  24.,  March.) 

-)-  LtB^'Ua,  rubetcent  Lindl. — Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  produced 
in  a  loose  raceme.  (^B,  M.  22.,  No.  25.,  March.) 

2477.  iSATY'RIUM 

pustuHktum  JLtW/.    pustular    jfii  lAl  or  1  ...    Jn    Pk  C.O.Hope  180a    R    f.p    Bot  reg.  1840,18. 

This  species,  which  was  grown  at  Kew  in  1800,  and  has  been  long  lost, 
appears  to  have  been  lately  reintroduced.  Dr.  Lindley,  noticing  the  difficulty 
of  growing  Cape  Orchideae,  recommends  giving  them  a  complete  season  of 
rest,  by  withholding  water  when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  and  also  when 
they  are  in  flower,  at  which  season  they  should  have  abundance  of  light  and 
heat.  (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

•i-CAMAROXriS  Lktdl.    {Kamora,  a  chamber,  ov«,  an  ear;  in  alludon  to  the  form  of  the  labellum.) 

[mag.  of  bot  vii.  p.  85 
purpCkrea  Lindl.^   purple-flowered    i$  I2S    pr    ^    my    Pk    East  Indies    1837.    D    p.r.w    Faxt 

A  pretty  epiphyte,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  which  formed  part  of  the 
collection  brought  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  Chatsworth  in  1837.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  Vdndece,  and  requires  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  grown 
on  a  rough  block  of  wood,  with  the  bases  of  its  roots  protected  with  moss. 
(Paxt.Mag.  of  Bot.,  March.) 
.  Iriddcear, 

•i-RIGIDE'LLA  Uitdk    (Rigidtu,  rigid ;  rigidity  of  the  flower  stalk,  when  supporting  the  seed-vessel) 

flimmea  Lindi.    AsaaB-ciOoured   lJ  A    o'    ^    i°y    S    Mexico    1839.    S    co    Bot  reg.  1840.  14. 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  foimd  by  M.  Hartweg  in  Mexico,  and  sent 
by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is  found  to  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  a  Tigridia.  (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

JJUdcetB, 

[  1016.  ZI'LIUM  sons  speeibsam  var.  albiflbrum  Bot.  Mag.  8785. 

This  variety  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  to  be  the  Tametoma  of  the 
Japanese.  (Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  /lotoering  the  Renanthera  coccinea* 

By  J.  Webster. 

The  treatment  held  forth  by  difierent  authors^  and  the  system 
generally  adopted,  to  throw  this  beautiful  orchidaceous  plant 
into  flower,  is  to  place  the  plant  near  the  glass,  and  withhold 
watering  it  until  its  stem  becomes  shriveled,  and  the  whole  plant 
assumes  a  withered  unhealthy  appearance,  and  then  to  resort 
to  its  former  mode  of  cultivation ;  when  the  vital  parts  ''again 
become  excited,  the  sap  flows  to  the  extremity  of  its  stems,  the 
foliage  again  puts  forth,  but,  in  many  instances,  neither  a  flower 
stem  or  a  lateral  shoot  appears,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  cultivator. 

The  following  is  the  system  which  I  have  resorted  to,  and  from 

which  I  have  obtained  the  successful  result  of  throwing  it  into  flower 

with  the  plant  in  a  full  state  of  luxuriance.  Having  it  growing  upo]> 

p  2 
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a  log  of  woody  and  the  power  of  removing  it  at  pleasure,  in  tlie 
early  part  of  summer  I  placed  the  top,  or  growing  part,  nearly 
close  to  the  glass,  and  kept  up  at  all  times  a  liberal  supply  of, 
moisture  to  the  bottom  part,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement ;  so  that  the  sun's  action  through  the  glass- 
might  cause  the  young  wood  and  foliage  (whence  all  the  nourish-, 
ment  flows)  to  become  yellow  and  ripened,  thereby  retarding  its^ 
growth,  and  causing  it  to  put  forth  a  flower  stem  with  the  plant 
in  full  health.     Before  the  flower-stem  appeared,  the  shoot  at- 
tempted to  break   in  several   places,  as  it  made  progress  in 
growing ;  when  the  stem  was  put  forth,  I  lowered  the  plant  from 
the  glass,  and  the  foliage  again  resumed  its  healthy  appearance.  - 
Eartharoy  Feb.  7.  1840. 


Art.  IX.     On  Melons.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  sorts  I  should  cultivate  are,  a  few  Rocks,  for  their  look 
at  table  at  extensive  entertainments ;  Green-fleshed,  as  being 
economical  and  fashionable  (a  middle-sized  fruit  about  2  lb.' 
weight  being  considered  the  best) ;  and  Persians,  such  as  the' 
Sweet  Ispahan  and  Hoosainees,  for  their  rich  aqueous  pulp,  and 
as  by  far  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  the  melon  tribe. 

Very  early  melons  may  be  grown  in  pots,  one  plant  in  each, 
to  mature  one  fruit,  in  the  pine-stove,  or  in  a  house  or  pit  on- 
purpose,  where  a  wholesome  high  temperature  is  maintained  of 
75^  or  80°;  the  fruit  may  be  supported  by  being  laid  on  a  small 
earthenware  saucer,  inverted  into  a  larger  one  suspended  from  ' 
the  roof. 

Melons  planted  out  in  a  ridge,  on  a  bed  of  tan,  dung,  or' 
leaves,  under  glass,  may  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  the 
following  manner.  In  any  house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  an  at- 
mosphere as  above  described  is  maintained,  sow  some  seeds  in 
thumb-pots,  one  seed  in  each  pot,  which  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass  after  the  plants  are  above  ground,  and  be  allowed  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  in  order  to  rear  the  plants  as  robust  and 
short-stemmed  as  possible ;  but,  though  I  detail  the  process  of 
rearing  seedlings,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they 
are  equal  to  those  raised  from  cuttings,  which  process  I  shall 
here  detail :  — 

In  ad  atmosphere  as  above  described,  let  the  culting-pots, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner,  be  placed  half  a  day  previous 
to  their  being  used,  in  order  that  the  mould  may  be  warm,  to 
prevent  a  check  by  cold  soil  to  the  bottom  of  an  exotic  cutting. 
If  provided  with  a  small  crystal  bell-glass,  or  a  small  hand-light 
closely  glazed,  that  may  be  used ;  but  if  provided  with  neither,' 
which. is  nothing  uncommon,  you  can  doubtless  command  as' 
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much  glass  in  square  or  fragment,  as  will  cover  the  mouth  of  a 
48-sized  pot. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the 
bealthiest  vines,  cut  close  below  the  third  joint  from  the  tip,  and 
inserted  in  thumb-pots  filled  with  leaf  soil  and  loam  mixed, 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil;  and  these 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  48-sized  pot,  and  the  cavity  between 
the  two  pots  stuffed  with  moist  moss,  and  the  glass  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  outer  pot,  which  ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed up  to  the  brim :  this  is  an  improvement  in  striking  cuttings 
which  I  have  never  made  known  before,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
it  practised  by  any  one  else.  It  is  a  common  way  to  fill  a  pot 
three  fourths  full  of  soil,  and  in  that  to  insert  the  cuttings  under 
a  pane  of  glass ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  those  that  have  prac** 
tised  that  mode  come  to  see  this  simple  improvement,  so  much 
more  workmanlike,  and  applicable  not  only  to  melon  cuttings, 
but  to  all  sorts  of  cuttings,  exotic,  green-house,  and  hardy,  they 
will  feel  nowise  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  old  way.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  are,  when  the  cuttings  get  up  to  the  glass, 
which  they  generally  do  before  they  have  struck  root,  the  outer 
pot  can  be  changed  for  one  a  little  deeper,  and  the  moist  moss 
serves  the  two-fold  purpose  of  conducting  heat  and  moisture ; 
and,  as  the  heat  of  the  tan  or  dung  bed  will  be  30°  or  40°  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit  (a  good  tan  bed  will 
range  about  1 10°  at  6  in.  deep),  it  will  be  communicated  through 
the  outer  pot  to  the  atmosphere  around  the  cuttings,  thereby 
accelerating  their  striking  root:  this  latter  is  an  advantage 
possessed  in  common  with  the  old  system  over  the  bell-glass 
propagating  pot. 

To  some  readers  this  may  appear  trifling  and  tedious ;  but 
others,  who  have  to  wipe  out  some  hundreds  of  propagating 
glasses  every  morning,  will  find  it  a  far  less  laborious  and 
equally  successful  method,  instead  of  wiping  the  glasses,  simply 
to  turn  them  over.  Many  heaths  may  be  struck  in  this  manner, 
by  letting  the  pots  stand  on  a  shady  shelf  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  afterwards  plunging  them  in  a  mild  bark  bed. 

But  to  return  to  the  melon  culture.     Plants  being  reared, 

either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  healthy  and  robust,  are,  let  us  pre-^ 

sume,  in  32-sized  pots,  about  9  in.  high,  with  leaves  as  large 

as  the  palm  of  the   hand.      The  hot-bed   being  made  up  to 

within  18  in.  of  the  glass,  and  a  ridge  of  loamy  turf,  mixed  with 

one  fourth  its  quantity  of  dung  pulverised  to  a  mould,  being  laid 

along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  about  12  or  14  inches  deep,  a  day 

or  two  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  melons;  and  all  fears  of 

offensive  steam  from  the  bed  or  linings  being  .guarded  against; 

the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  along  the  centre  of  the 

ridge,  about  1  ft#  apart  for  a  bed  9  fu  wide,  or  for  a   6-foot 
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bed  about  15  in.  apart,  with  a  fine  sweet  moist  heat,  such  ar 
could  be  breathed  comfortably,  about  75^  to  85^.  Excess  in 
quantity  of  heat  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  inferior  quality 
of  heat.  A  strong  heat  will  rarefy  the  air  and  cause  ventilation ; 
to  facilitate  which,  a  small  aperture  should  be  left  open,  say 
^  of  an  inch,  at  the  top  of  every  light,  and  this  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  time  that  I  should  shut  up 
dose,  would  be  at  uncovering  in  the  morning  (which  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  it  is  light) ;  and  after  syringing  or  steaming  them 
in  the  evening,  when  no  more  air  is  wanted  for  the  day  heat. 

Plants  raised  from  cuttings  show  fruit  with  less  vine  than 
those  reared  from  seeds ;  and  this  is  the  best  remedy,  in  con- 
junction with  keeping  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  for  the  ever- 
crying  evil,  that  the  "  vines  have  run  all  over  the  bed  without 
showing  fruit."  I  should  prefer  leaving  a  plant  reared  from  a 
cutting  entire,  without  stopping,  until  it  shows  fruit;  those  raised 
from  seed  must  be  topped,  as  they  generally  draw  up  weak  and 
long-jointed,  if  left  entire.  I  should  top  them  for  the  first  time, 
as  soon  as  they  show  the  rough  leaf,  and  again  as  they  advance, 
say,  when  they  have  made  2  ft.  of  vine,  in  order  to  produce 
fi*uitful  laterals.  When  fruit  appears,  they  must  be  carefully 
managed  to  prevent  sudden  atmospheric  changes ;  and,  during 
the  time  that  they  are  in  flower,  water  over  head  must  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  gentle  vapour  only  occasionally  raised,  to 
nourish  the  leaves,  for  it  would  be  injurious  to  keep  the  flowers 
too  moist  at  this  time.  Every  female  blossom  must  now  be  care- 
fiilly  impregnated ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  and  beginning 
to  swell,  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  closer  atmosphere  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  till  they  are  swelled  full  size,  when  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  and  also  vapour  on  the  leaves,  must  be  finally 
dispensed  with.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  fruits  are 
swelling  favourably,  say  three  to  six  on  a  plant,  the  rest,  with 
every  leaf  and  lateral,  for  which  some  good  reason  is  not 
pledged,  must  unsparingly  be  discarded ;  leaving  always  one 
leaf,  or  perhaps  two,  beyond  every  fruit ;  and  let  every  fruit  be 
elevated  on  an  inverted  earthen  saucer.  To  grow  very  early 
melons,  dry  heat  is  indispensable,  as  every  leaf,  in  moist  weather, 
ought  to  be  carefully  dried  once  everyday;  and,  in  hot  weather, 
every  leaf  ought  to  be  as  carefully  moistened,  by  means  of  va- 
pour or  syringing.  Before  the  fruit  appears,  and  also  when  it  is 
ripening  ofi^,  a  well  ventilated  atmosphere  is  best;  but,  whilst  the 
fruits  are  swelling,  closeness  and  humidity  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  best.  An  occasional  dusting  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  lime,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  Scotch  snufl",  will  go  far  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  insect  enemies. 

•  The  bed  must  be  soiled  over  to  the  same  depth  as  the  ridge 
was  originally  made,  at  different  times,  as  the  progress  of  the 
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fo^3(ts  shall  dictate;  and  the  roots  must  be  supplied  with  soft 
well  aerated  water,  as  the  firmness  or  flaccidity  oF  the  leaves 
must  determine.  As  little  shading  as  possible  should  be  given, 
as  the  plants  should  be  inured  to  the  full  sun  as  soon  as  possible ; 
the  minimum  heat  may  be  70%  and  the  maximum  90°,  though 
100°  would  do  no  harm,  even  with  the  lights  close,  provided 
the  laps  and  crannies  about  them  were  closed,  or  with  the  lights 
not  closed,  provided  the  transition  were  not  rapid. 
Meworthy  October  18S6. 


Art.  X.      On  the  Turkey  Onion,      By  James  Alexakder,   late 

Gardener  at  Maeslough  Castle. 

.  I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  new  Turkish  onion, 
the  first  of  which  I  received  in  1834  from  Mr.  Wright,  editor 
of  the  Hei^eford  Journal.  I  have  grown  some  of  the  Turkey 
onion  every  year  since  1834.  It  grows  considerably  larger  than 
any  other  sort  that  I  have  seen ;  I  have  had  some  of  them  that 
weighed  2  j  lb.  each.  I  exhibited  at  the  Hereford  Horticultural 
Society  for  several  years  three  onions  of  this  sort,  which  weighed 
about  5  lb.  1 0  oz.  each  year ;  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  for  them 
every  year  that  they  were  exhibited.  I  sow  the  seeds  in  January 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  plant  them  out,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  south-east  border,  in  drills  14  in. 
apart,  and  8  in.  in  the  row.  The  ground  is  frequently  hoed 
about  them  during  the  summer,  and  occasionally  watered  with 
manured  water. 
Little  aielsea,  Feb.  20.  1840. 


Art.  XI.    On  solving  the  Early  scarlet  Horn  Carrot  as  a  main  Crop; 
and  on  storing  it  in  Winter.     By  James  Seymour,  Gardener  at 
.  Ashridge  Park. 

I  MARE  my  first  sowing  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  February; 

and  the  second  in  the  last  week  of  February  or  the  first  week  in 

March.     These  sowings  are  made  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  using 

a  dry  sandy  soil.     I  thin  when  very  young,  and  keep  a  very 

vigilant  eye  to  slugs  when  the  plants  are  coming  up ;  I  have 

always  found  watering  occasionally  with   lime  water  to  destroy 

the  slugs.     I  likewise  make  a  sowing  upon  a  south  border  about 

the  first  week  in  March,  to  succeed  those  upon  the  hot-beds. 

For  my  main  crop,  I  sow  from  the  27th  of  March  to  the  10th 

of  April,  in  rows    1  ft.  apart,  and  the  alleys  2  ft.  wide ;  always 

thinning  the  crop  when  very  young  to  about  6  in.  in  the  row, 

likewise  taking  care  to  do  this  while  it  rains,  if  possible.     If  the 

weather  proves  very  dry,  I  water  pretty  freely. 
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I  have  grown  the  Orange,  Surrey  long,  Altringham,  &c. ;  and 
have  found  the  Early  scarlet  Horn  the  best  for  our  family,  as  it 
is  very  productive  and  good  in  quality,  and  does  not  require  the 
depth  of  soil,  or  the  distance  between  the  plants,  which  the  larger 
sorts  do.  I  havie  found  this  sort  to  keep  quite  as  well  as  the 
other  kinds.  I  likewise  sow  a  few  rows  of  the  Altringham  and 
the  New  white  Altringham  for  a  change.  I  find  the  Altring- 
ham the  best  of  the  large  sorts*  The  Early  scarlet  Horn  can 
be  sown  as  late  as  June,  if  young  carrots  are  in  request  during 
summer.  I  have  found,  by  sowing  the  same  piece  of  ground 
several  years  together  with  carrots,  that  the  roots  become  much 
more  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  wire-worm  (Elater  lineatus 
Linn.)  and  other  insects.  When  I  came  here,  in  the  autumn  of 
1836,  I  found  the  carrots  so  much  eaten  and  cankered  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  free  bit  to  be  got  out  of  a  root,  and  they  were 
likewise  very  bad-tasted.  When  the  carrots  are  taken  up,  and 
all  the  refuse  cleared  away,  I  then  give  the  piece  of  ground 
a  good  sprinkling  all  over  with  quicklime,  and  let  it  remain  two 
or  three  days ;  then  I  give  it  another  sprinkling  as  before,  and 
dig  it  in  to  destroy  the  worms,  slugs,  &c.,  which  are  lower  downj 
the  drier  the  weather  is,  the  better  for  the  lime  taking  effect 
Using  lime,  and  digging  the  ground  over  several  times  previously 
to  sowing  in  the  following  spring,  are  attended  with  a  very  bene- 
ficial result.  In  1837  I  sowed  the  same  piece  of  ground  with 
carrot,  and  in  the  autumn  they  were  much  better  than  in  1836. 
In  1838  and  1839  the  carrots  were  entirely  free  from  speck,  and 
likewise  well- tasted. 

Taking  up  and  storing  the  Roots.  —  When  I  think  of  taking^ 
my  carrots  up,  I  choose  a  dry  time  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
the  tops  mown  off  to  6  in.  high,  the  day  previous  to  digging 
them,  and  cleared  away ;  I  then  take  a  three-pronged  fork,  and 
commence  digging.  I  lay  the  roots  in  a  sort  of  line,  as  they  are 
dug  up,  to  dry.  I  have  likewise  men  to  follow  the  diggers  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  tops  off,  which  is  done  quite  close 
to  the  root.  This  is  very  easy  to  accomplish  with  the  Al- 
tringham, Orange,  &c.,  but  requires  a  little  more  care  with  the 
Early  scarlet  Horn,  as  it  is  hollow-crowned,  and  will  perhaps 
want  cutting  over  once  or  twice  from  the  time  of  taking  up  to 
the  June  following.  I  always  make  three  sortings  in  my  car- 
rots: the  first  contains  all  the  finest,  which  I  keep  for  dinner  par-' 
ties,  and  for  sending  to  London  in  the  spring,  when  the  family, 
is  there;  the  second  sorting  is  for  the  use  of  the  parlour;  and 
the  l^st  sorting  is  for  general  purposes.  When  I  begin  to  pack 
them,  I  do  not  pack  them  close  to  the  wall,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  but  leave  a  vacuity  of  8  in.  on  the  wall  side,  for  the  cold 
air  to  pass  round  them,  which,  I  find,  prevents  the  roots  from 
growing  and  rotting".     I  store  them  upon  the  north  side  of  a 
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ground-floor  apple-room,  and  have  found  them  to  keep  very 
well  till  June. 
Frithsden  Gardens^  Ashridge^  Herts,  Feb.  17.  1840. 


Art.  XII.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the   White  Carrot. 
By  W.  Masters,  F.H.S.  &c.y  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, Canterbury. 

Whenever  a  new  vegetable  is  introduced,  although  I  would 
by  no  means  put  aside  the  varieties  in  common  use  to  which  it 
most  nearly  approximates,  yet  I  would  recommend  that  the 
novelty  should  have  a  fair  trial  against  those  of  long  known  and 
established  repute ;  and  then,  even  if  it  is  not  found  in  itself  to 
be  superior,  before  it  is  utterly  discarded,  I  would  ascertain  if  it 
possesses  properties  that,  either  by  culture  or  by  hybridising^ 
would  increase  its  own  merits  or  those  of  its  nearest  allies.  By 
this  means  we  may  hope  that  one  out  of  many  novelties  will 
prove  of  superior  value  to  those  already  in  cultivation ;  and  that 
progressive  improvement  will  be  realised,  either  in  increased 
production  on  a  given  space,  or  in  better  flavour,  or  more  nutri*« 
live  qualities,  in  the  subject  of  our  experiments. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  received  from  the  Horticul-- 
tural  Society,  and  also  from  France,  a  few  seeds  of  the  White 
Carrot,  which  I  sowed  in  the  nursery  in  company  with  the  sorts 
that  are  usually  grown,  and  found  the  new  comer  increase  in  size 
more  rapidly  than  the  Orange,  or  even  the  Altringhani  varieties* 
At  that  time,  believing  them  adapted  only  for  kitchen  use,  we 
repeatedly  tasted  them  during  their  growth,  and  also  when  they 
had  acquired  maturity:  my  friends'  and  my  own  opinion  coincided  j 
we  mutually  pronounced  them,  neither  in  flavour  nor  appearance^ 
at  all  equal  to  the  common  kinds. 

The  greater  weight  that  the  white  variety  acquired,  under  pre-* 
cisely  similar  circumstances,  was  an  object  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  accordingly  several  of  our  agriculturists  were 
induced  to  grow  patches  of  the  White  Carrot  in  their  fields  as^ 
food  for  horses ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford,  in  thi^ 
county,  many  acres  have  been  grown  during  the  past  year,  and, 
as  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  with  entire  success.  The  land 
best  adapted  for  its  culture  appears  to  be  of  a  sandy  character^ 
and  even  in  some  instances  a  considerable  growth  has  been  ob-^ 
tained  upon  almost  a  pure  sand.  This^  then,  constitutes  its  chief 
value;  it  may  be  profitably  cultivated  upon  lands  that  are  at 
present  utterly  worthless.  In  our  county  there  are  hundreds  of 
acres  between  Deal  and  the  Sand  Hills,  now  waste,  that  might  be 
made  to  produce  this  vegetable ;  and  in  Suffolk,  near  Brandon, 
where  many  acres  of  a  similar  character  exist,  and  that  hitherto 
have  neither  yielded  employment  to  the  labourer  nor  profit  to 
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the  landlord,  its  growth  might  be  encouraged  so  as  amply  to 
repay  the  outlay.  On  some  of  the  worst  soils  that  it  has  been 
tried  upon  in  this  neighbourhood,  about  a  ton  per  acre  has  been 
produced ;  and  upon  others  of  a  sandy  nature,  where  cultivation 
had  been  farther  advanced,  eighteen  and  even  twenty  tons  have 
been  obtained  upon  the  same  space. 

•  This  variety  has  the  power  of  collecting  nourishment  where 
the  sorts  previously  grown  would  be  incapable  of  procuring  it; 
or,  as  the  growers  express  it,  would  be  burnt  up.  We  must  not, 
with  this  advantage,  however,  overlook  its  defects. 
.  It  will  be  readily  inferred,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  al- 
though a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  produced  on  a 
given  space,  yet  its  relative  quality  as  food  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  other  kinds ;  its  weight  and  bulk  being  made  up  by  a  larger 
quantity  of  watery  particles.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
ract,  that  the  roots,  when  stored  up,  are  more  liable  to  decay  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  it  differs  little  from  that 
pursued  in  the  other  varieties ;  and,  as  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching for  sowing,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  it  may  be 
more  extensively  proved  than  it  hitherto  has  been.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  appears  to  be  the  last  week  of  April,  and  the 
two  first  in  May ;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  make  the  seed  ve- 
getate if  sown  earlier,  but,  of  those  that  do  succeed,  many  of  the 
§trong  plants  will  put  up  flowering  stems,  and  thus  reduce  the 
value  and  weight  of  the  crop. 

I  may  here  caution  growers  against  saving  seeds  from  those 
plants  that  start  prematurely,  for  by  this  practice,  in  a  few  gene- 
Vations,  the  stock  would  return  to  its  wild  condition,  an  annual; 
and  thus,  by  losing  its  increase  of  succulency  acquired  by  culture, 
lose  all  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  land  should  be  worked  till  it  becomes  very  finely  broken ; 
and  the  drills  into  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed  should  be 
very  shallow.  The  distance  from  row  to  row  must  be  regulated  by 
the  soil  and  its  condition ;  but  the  space  of  from  10  in.  to  14  in. 
fisunder,  according  to  the  circumstances  named,  will  be  found 
the  most  proper :  for  it  will  allow  ample  space  for  the  plants  to 
grow,  and  gives  facility  to  hoe  and  thin  out  the  superabundant 
ones;  which  latter  operation  should  be  commenced  early,  or  the 
vigour  of  the  seedling  plants  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Canterbun/j  March^  1840. 


Art.  XIII.  On  the  Culture  and  Preservation  of  Potatoes.  By  Robert 
Lymburn,  Secretary  to  the  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^ 
there  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  Aitken,  nurseryman,  Castle  Douglass,  on  the  culture 
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of  the  potato  ;  and  in  the  TrantacHom  of  the  Highland  Society,  bound  up  in 
the  same  number,  there  are  a  paper  on  their  preservation  for  domestic  use, 
and  a  digest  of  both  papers ;  also  in  the  number  for  this  present  month  there 
is  a  criticism  on  these  by  Mr.  Towers,  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual;  and,  as  I  think  a  little  might  be  added  to  all  these,  if  you  think  the 
following  remarks  suitable  for  your  valuable  periodical,  they  may  help  to 
throw  a  little  additional  light  on  a  subject  which  will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be 
of  vast  importance.    Mr.  Aitken  in  his  essay  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  the  want  of  attention  to  which  he  describes 
as  producing  a  taint  in  the  potato  ;  Mr.  Towers,  in  his  criticism  on  this  point, 
seems  to  think  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  and  founds  his  refu- 
tation principally  on  the  new  theory,  lately  propounded  by  Mr.  Main,  that 
every  seed  contains  within  itself  all  the  parts  capable  of  being  developed  in  the 
fature  plant ;  and  that  all  the  buds  and  branches  to  be  developed  in  the  future 
tree  will  be  found  contained  in  embryo  in  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang. 
But  this  theory  itself  has  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  experience.    It  will  not  1^ 
easy  to  demonstrate  its  fallacy  from  microscopical  observation ;  but  neither 
can  we  demonstrate  its  truth  by  the  same  means,  though,  as  far  as  observation 
will  guide  us,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  its  truth.    If  it  is  true,  however,  there 
will  be  a  normal  quantity  of  parts,  as,  for  instance,  of  buds :  and  so  fkr  Mr. 
Anthony  Tod  Thomson  seems  to  &vour  this  theory ;  for,  in  his  Elements  of 
Botany,  he  says  that  no  more  buds  will  at  any  time  be  developed  on  a  plant, 
than  this  normal  number ;  that,  as  the  tree  continues  to  grow,  every  sue* 
ceediog  year's  growth  leads  from  a  few  of  the  terminal  buds  of  the  previous 
one-year's  shoot,  and  the  others  become  latent  or  concealed  below  the  bark ; 
that»  as  the  stem  swells  in  bulk,  the  buds  continue  to  follow  the  bark  outwards 
by  the  medullary  rays  of  the  wood  ;  and  that,  if  the  stem  is  cut  over,  no  other 
buds  will  push  but  these,  which,  if  rubbed  off  once,  will  spring  again  and  no 
oftener.    I  have,  however,  often  observed,  in  trees  cut  over,  a  far  greater  than 
this  normal  quantity  of  buds  to  spring ;  and,  in  particular,  I  recollect  of  having 
made  the  observation  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  at 
Monkwood  Grove :  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  it  was  a  sycamore ;  and, 
round  the  whole  edge  of  the  cut,  the  buds  were  clustered  in  many  thousands. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  time,  and  we  both  remarked  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  practice  to  the  correction  of  theory.    About  two  years  ago,  also,  we 
had  one  of  our  dahlia  roots,  one  of  the  duplicates  we  were  springing  on  a 
little  hot  dung,  on  the  crown  of  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  number  of  buds, 
the  top,  which  was  raised  into  a  conical  shape,  was  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
buds  upon  buds  like  bees  in  a  hive.  What  shall  we  make,  also,  of  the  clusters  of 
young  shoots  found  like  birds'  nests  on  the  tops  of  birch  trees,  &c.  ?  Are  these 
all  normal  ?  and  would  they  not  be  much  better  explained  by  the  power  of 
that  vital  energy  so  every  where  present  and  so  little  known,  which,  as  in  the 
animal  economy  it  is  found  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  bone  and  muscle 
and  all  the  animal  tissues  from  the  same  blood,  sometimes  even  depositing 
bone  in  the  vital  organ  of  the  heart,  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  vegetable 
economy,  is  found,  stimulated  by  the  accumulated  deposits  from  the  leaves 
in  a  favourable  autumn,  converting  the  leaf-bud  into  the  rudiments  of  flower 
and  fruit ;  and,  as  in  the  instances  above  quoted,  forming  innumerable  buds, 
totally  independent  of  any  former  normal  numbers.     Mr.  Towers  extends  this 
theory  so  far,  as  to  reckon  seeds  no  more  important  a  part  of  the  series  of 
individual  species,  than  the  tubers  of  the  rhizomata  of  tuberous  roots  like  the 
potato,  or  than  the  cuttings  or  grafts  of  other  plants  ;  but  we  see  this  series 
broke  in  upon  in  innumerable  instances,  by  the  hybrids  raised  between  species, 
which  would  not  take  place  were  the  whole  series  of  individuals  included  in 
their  first  origin. 

Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  authority  Mr.  Towers  seems  to  pay  great  deference, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  that  gentleman's,  that 
the  Golden  Pippin  and  other  old  sorts  of  apples,  though  continued  by  grafting 
pn  healthy  young  stocks,  would  lose  their  vigour  as  the  original  tree  decayed  $ 
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and  there  was  a  necessity  of  raising  new  sorts  from  seeds,  to  replace  the  old 
and  decaying  varieties.    This  theory  has  no  doubt  been  carried  too  far,  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  all  the  grafts  would  die  when  the  original  tree  died ;  and 
Mr.  Aitken,  I  think,  has  also  attached  too  much  importance  to  it  in  the 
potato ;  but  that  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  experience  will  warrant  us  in 
affirming.    This  district,  and  about  Paisley,  has  long  been  famous  for  raising 
ranunculuses  from  seed ;  and  so  superior  in  vigour  are  those  recently  raised 
firom  seed  to  the  older  varieties,  that  it  is  customary  for  florists  to  point  out 
the  new  seedlings,  in  the  beds  of  flowers  belonging  to  their  neighbours,  before 
they  have  come  into  flower,  merely  by  the  extra  vigour  of  the  plants ;  and  so 
well  is  this  known,  and  so  much  calculated  on,  that  it  is  customary  to  hear 
florists  talking  of  destroying  their  old  varieties,  and  to  continue  to  grow  from 
seed  only :  the  same  thing  has  been  remarked  about  the  seedling  pinks,  and 
we  never  have  the  large  sorts  of  Lancashire  gooseberries  to  come  up  to  their 
first-declared  weights.     I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  more  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  that  much  of  the 
success  will  depend  on  selecting  the  best  varieties  to  breed  from,  and  also  the 
most  vigorous  mdividuals  of  that  variety ;  much  also  may  be  done  in  blending 
prolific  and  farinaceous  varieties,  &c.     Mr.  Aitken,  however,  I  think,  attaches 
too  much  importance  to  this.    Any  want  of  vigour  arising  from  the  age  of  the 
'Variety  must  come  on  gradually,  and  cannot,  as  Mr.  Towers  remarks,  come 
and  go  with  wet  and  dry  seasons  :  some  peculiarity  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
nature  of  those  seasons  in  which  the  failure  occurred  ;  and  to  the  excessive 
and  long  continued  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  the  most  of  Scotland 
in  the  years  alluded  to,  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  tubers  should  have 
germinated,  we  must  certainly  look  for  the  principal  cause.   We  have  had  long 
continued  drought  in  other  seasons :  but,  if  sufficient  moisture  is  found  to 
germinate  the  tubers,  and  allow  them  to  protrude  their  fibres  into  the  ground, 
they  may  fail  in  vigour  afterwards  from  a  want  of  moisture  ;  the  plant  may  not 
grow  so  strong,  but  the  fibres  are  strong  and  active  in  this  species  of  plant, 
and  it  is  not  easilv  killed  when  once  begun  to  grow.  As  a  proof  that  drought 
did  the  most  mischief,  I  need  only  remark  that,  in  our  own  experience  in  that 
greatest  year  of  failure,  we  had  not  a  single  failure  in  the  nursery  grounds, 
where  the  soil  was  well  broke  with  the  spade  and  the  moisture  and  heat  re- 
tained ;  while  the  same  potatoes,  from  the  same  heap,  and  planted  at  the  same 
time  by  the  plough  in  Mr.  Fowld's  field,  were  a  total  failure,  from  the  rough 
and  lumpy  state  of  the  ground  :  many  other  causes  no  doubt  assisted.  Tubers 
for  seed  too  long  cut  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  Mr.  Towers  remarks, 
will  lose  their  vieour ;  they  may  be  thrown  together  in  heaps  afler  cutting, 
or  thrust  into  sacks,  and  thus  heated  and  spoiled ;  they  may  be  too  ripe  when 
lifled,  or  too  green ;  the  drills  may  be  too  long  exposed  to  drought  before 
planting;  the  dung  may  be  insufficiently  rotted  :  all  of  these  may  cause  partial 
failures,  but  the  excessive  and  widely  extended  failures  of  these  seasons  were 
more  deeply  seated.     Mr.  Aitken*s  directions  as  to  having  the  ground  well 
pulverised  are  excellent.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this :  it  should 
be  broken  as  small  as  possible,  and  done  in  dry  weather  ;  when  the  particles  of 
earth  are  minute,  and  thoroughly  dried  on  the  surface,  they  keep  separate 
unless  the  afber  rains  are  heavy  indeed.    Confined  air  is  retained  in  great 
quantities  between  the  particles  which  retain  the  heat ;  any  showers  and  dews 
that  fall  are  not  so  speedily  evaporated  ;  and  thus  heat  and  moisture,  two  of 
the  most  principal  requisites  in  vegetation,  are  greatly  increased. 
,    In  planting  with  the  plough,  especially  if  the  ground  is  ploughed  wet,  it  is 
too  often  planted  with  potatoes  in  a  rough  and  lumpy  condition,  and  the 
drought  penetrating,  and  the  heat  escaping,  the  tuber  is  \eh  without  the 
necessary  agents  in  furthering  germination ;  and  being  generally  planted  from 
cuts  not  whole,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  skin  which  nature  has  provided  for 
its  preservation,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  become  exhausted  and  perish.    Mr. 
Aitken  and  Mr.  Towers  both  approve  of  unripe  tubers  being  planted,  and  the 
former  goes  into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  methods  of  procuring  these; 
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but  I  would  prefer  the  tubers  grown  on  peat  soil  to  unripe  ones;  there  is  a- 
vigour  in  these  which  cannot  be  attained  to,  though  they  are  lifted  never  so 
green  in  loamy  soil.  Mr.  Aitken  advises  to  cut  over  the  stems,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  a  considerable  time  before  raising ;  but,  if  the  stems  are 
cut  so  low  as  to  divest  them  of  leaves,  they  will  get  little  good  in  the  eround; 
and,  if  left  long,  the  buds  may  shoot  from  the  tuber,  and  weaken  them.  I 
would  rather  sulvise  to  have  them  taken  up,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
turned  till  the  skin  gets  green,  and  something  approaching  to  the  natiu«  of 
bark  on  the  stem  ;  every  one  in  the  practice  of  planting  potatoes,  will  know 
the  superior  vigour  of  those  cuts  which  are  taken  from  the  potatoes  growing^ 
out  of  the  surface  and  become  green  ;  and  we  may  have  the  whole  of  our  seed 
potatoes  of  the  same  nature,  for  a  very  little  trouble.  I  am  of  opinion  we  may 
err  in  lifting  potatoes  too  soon,  as  well  as  too  late ;  when  the  fcKxi  is  first  de- 
posited as  the  future  food  of  the  young  embryo,  whether  in  tuber  or  seed,  it  i^ 
deposited  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  which  is  the  least  organised  state  of  the  sap, 
and  it  is  subsequently  by  the  deposition  of  carbon  ripened  into  sugar  and  farina' 
or  starch.  Before  the  starch  can  become  food  for  the  young  embryo  in  the 
spring,  it  must  again  be  reduced  into  the  state  of  mucila^ ;  the  first  organised 
state  of  the  food  is,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  nounshment  for  the  young 
embryo,  and  hence  the  superiority  of  unripe  seed  com  and  potatoes  to  that 
which  is  very  much  ripenea :  but  the  food  will  not  preserve  and  keep  through 
the  winter  in  this  state ;  beinp  so  low  in  the  state  of  organisation,  it  sooner 
decays,  and  we  may  err  in  liftmg  too  green  as  well  as  too  ripe.  The  food  in 
its  most  highly  d^ganised  state  of  farina  or  starch  has  been,  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  on  vegetable  physiology,  compared  to  particles  of  mucilage  sur- 
rounded with  a  shell ;  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  neat  and  moisture,  with  in 
some  cases  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  to  reduce  this  starch  into  mucila^.  The 
earth  is  the  great  stomach  or  laboratory  of  the  food  of  plants  ;  and,  if  we  are 
careful  to  give  it  justice  by  a  proper  degree  of  pulverisation,  we  will  have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  too  ripe  seed.  Mr.  Aitken  has  given  very  excellent  di- 
rections for  the  preparing  of  the  sets,  in  beds  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  before 
planting  out ;  and  the  lune  he  recommends  to  be  sprinkled  m  its  quick  or 
powdery  state,  amongst  the  sets  when  preparing,  is  or  great  use  in  their  ger- 
mination ;  it  furnishes  the  alkali  required,  extracts  carbon  from  the  starch,  gives 
out  heat,  and  assists  powerfully  m  the  solution  of  the  food,  as  more  par«- 
ticularly  described  in  an  essay  of  mine  published  some  years  ago  in  your 
pages.    (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  71.) 

The  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  has  excellent  instructions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  potatoes.  The  principal  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  keep  the  tubers 
from  germinating,  by  preserving  in  cool,  shaded,  dry  situations,  and  by  frequent 
turning;  this  decreases  the  heat  and  moisture,  which  are  the  two  most 
essential  agents  in  vegetation.  But  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  be  possible  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo,  without  hurting  the  flour  of  the  potato^ 
Heat  and  moisture  are  both  necessary  to  vegetation,  but  they  must  be  applied 
at  the  same  time ;  if  we  apply  heat  without  moisture  to  a  considerable  degree^ 
we  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed  altogether,  without  injuring  the  farinaceoua 
food  contained  in  the  seed  or  root,  so  far  as  domestic  purposes  are  concerned, 
which  was  the  thing  wanted  by  the  Highland  Society.  Most  dealers  in  seeds, 
and  most  nurserymen,  are  familiar  with  the  effects  of  kiln-drying  seed.  When 
beech  mast  is  collected  in  England  for  sowing,  it  is  often  immersed  in  water 
for  the  purpose  of  skimming  off*  the  bad  seeds  and  refuse,  which  from  their 
lightness  rise  to  the  top  ;  and  it  is  then  spread  on  the  top  of  a  malt-kiln  to 
dry  before  sending  ofl^.  We  have  had  this  seed  frequently  sown  in  the  nursery 
grounds,  and  exposed  to  aJl  the  rains  that  fell  for  six  months,  without  vege-? 
tating,  and,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  as  white  and  full  in  the  kernel  as  when 
sown.  The  seed  of  larch  fir,  being  difficult  to  extract  from  the  cone,  is  oftea 
put  on  the  kiln  head,  and  we  have  often  the  same  complaints  of  it.  The  seed 
when  cut  is  as  full  of  flour,  as  before,  only,  if  magnified,  it  is  deficient  in' 
moisture ;  the  substance  of  the  food  has  lost  its  waxy  appearance,  but  is  still 
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as  g[Ood  for  food  to  animals.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  spreading  the  potatoes 
required  for  dotnettic  use,  for  some  time  on  a  heated  kiln,  and  tuey  will  after- 
wards keep  for  any  required  time  on  a  dry  loft  without  trouble.  In  the  digest 
it  seems  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  ripe  or  unripe  potato  will  be  best  to 
keep  for  domestic  use;  but  undoubtedly  the  ripe  potato,  containing  most 
flour  and  being  least  apt  to  decompose,  as  before  stated,  will  be  most  fit  for 
that  purpose.  Flour  is  more  nutritive  to  animals  than  mucilage,  and  the 
floury  potato  will  always  be  selected  at  table,  in  preference  to  the  waxy. 

I  perceive  the  Highland  Society  has  offered  this  year  a  premium  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  excrement  of  plants ;  and  if  you  can  find  room  for  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  [inserted  in  p.  2 18.],  it  may  help  some  who  have  time 
and  apparatus  to  analyse  the  deposit.  In  the  case  of  the  spruce,  I  think  it  is 
similar  to  turf,  and  acts  both  by  decomposition  reducing  it  into  soluble  food, 
and  by  keeping  the  soil  open  for  the  admission  of  air,  'which  may  be  de- 
composed with  the  manure,  and  yield  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  three 
bases  of  all  vegetable  productions,  and  also  nitrogen,  a  stimulant. 

We  have  grown  some  of  our  fine  plants  in  pots,  drained  with  bruised  bones, 
and  have  found  that  the  fibres  refused  to  enter  it ;  they  contracted  in  their 
length,  swelled  out,  and  had  not  a  very  healthy  appearance.  I  think,  there- 
fore, bruised  bones  would  not  be  suitable  for  glass  cases,  unless  ground  to  very 
small  and  fermented  dust ;  well-rotted  leaves  would  be  the  safest,  and  animal- 
ised  carbon  would  give  the  most  nutriment  in  least  bulk.  Carbon  is  what  is 
principally  wanted  as  food  for  plants,  but  does  not  enter  the  spongioles  of  the 
fibres  freely  till  converted  into  a  saponaceous  matter  by  alkalies ;  and  this 
requisite  state  is  best  found  in  well-decomposed  manure  ;  a  mixture  of  horse 
and  cow  dung,  rotted  into  the  state  of  a  black  oily  peat,  is  generally  allowed 
the  best  of  all. 

Kilmarnock,  March  14.  1840.' 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Hints  for  the  Use  of  Highland  Tenants  and  Cottagers*  By 
a  Proprietor,    8vo,  pp.  273,  6  lithographs.    Inverness. 

Sir  F.  a.  Mackenzie,  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  High- 
land landlord,  has  written  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  cotter 
tenants,  and  published  it  in  pages  of  English  alternating  with 
pages  of  Gaelic.  The  information  it  contains  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  improvement  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended ; 
and  as  the  author  does  not  attempt  too  much,  and  proposes  to 
introduce  everyinnovation  by  degrees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  success.  The  hints  relate  not  only  to  the  building  of  cot- 
tages and  management  of  cottage  gardens  and  small  farms,  but 
to  the  treatment  of  live  stock  and  their  diseases,  to  domestic 
economy  and  cookery,  including  the  making  of  clothes,  the 
treatment  of  common  diseases,  &c.  In  short,  the  work  includes 
the  following  heads,  which  we  quote  to  show  that  it  is  a  model  of 
its  kind,  and  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  proprietors  in  Wales, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England,  i.  Food,  ii.  Diseases  and  Me- 
dicine. III.  Clothing.  IV.  Houses,  Furniture,  &c.  v.  Boats, 
Fishing    Implements,  &c.     vi.  Agricultural    Implements,    &c« 
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▼11.  Cattle,  Horses,  Pigs,  &c.  Diseases,     viii.  Gardens,  Seedsj 
Fruits,  Vegetables,     ix.  Education,  Morals,  &c. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  of 
us;  — 

'*  But,  although  I  have  not  commenced  by  the  usual  formalities  of  a  preface 
and  introduction,  it  may  be  well,  before  stating  the  diiferent  heads  under 
which  it  is  intended  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  little  work,  to  remind  you 
that  success  in  any  thing  depends  upon  your  own  exertions,*and  that  were 
the  most  perfect  rules  laid  down  for  your  guidance,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
depends  wholly  upon  the  mode  of  application.  No  proverb  is  more  true  than 
that  where  one  man  thrives  another  will  starve ;  but  you  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  succe^  of  the  one  or  the  misfortune  of  the  other  depends  upon  blind 
chance.  Every  tradesman  can  perform  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  in* 
structed,  but  very  different  indeed  is  the  quality  of  work  performed  by  each^ 
for  that  depends  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual.  So,  in  the  various  walks 
of  life,  he  will  certainly  succeed  best,  not  only  who  is  gifted  naturally  with  the 
most  talent,  but  who  calls  that  talent  into  action  by  consideration  and  per- 
severance, who  not  only  weighs  well  the  subject  before  commencing  an  under- 
taking, but  who  determines  to  spare  no  pains  in  putting  his  matured  ideas 
into  practice. 

**  If  you  closely  examine  your  thriving  neighbour,  you  will  uniformly  find 
him  not  only  considerate,  but  constantly  laborious  in  the  attainment  of  some 
useful  object.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact,  that,  with  the  majority 
of  you,  indolence  and  a  negligent  waste  of  time  prevail  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  those  countries  where  greater  comfort  and  plenty  reign ;  for,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  slaving  toil  you  undergo  at  seed  time,  your  care  and  assiduity 
in  harvest,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  you  prosecute  the  fishing  when  any 
chance  of  success  presents  itself,  evei'y  unprejudiced  person  will  allow  that 
yonr  destruction  of  precious  time  is  such  as  in  any  other  country  would  prove 
totally  ruinous. 

/*  Keeping  in  view,  then,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  be  assured  that 
if  you  take  care  of  the  hours  the  years  will  not  be  neglected.  Nor  is  it  by 
violent  exertions  for  a  limited  period,  but  by  an  easy  constant  occupation  of 
your  time  that  you  can  expect  prosperity. 

'*  To  impress  this  the  more  forcibly,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  I  may  illustrate  it  by  two  examples  familiar  to  yourselves.  Do 
you  not  generally  attribute  your  inferior  crops  to  the  want  of  manure,  and 
would  not  a  larger  quantity  be  of  essential  service  ?  You  undoubtedly  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  can  then  prove  arithmetically  that  a  full 
supply  is  always  in  your  power.  For,  if  but  one  basket,  containing  a  cubic 
foot  of  seaware,  be  collected  each  tide,  or  six  baskets  each  week,  and  added 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  earth,  gravel,  or  clay,  according  to  the  nature  of  your 
lands,  and  mixed  up  with  the  house  sweepings,  ashes,  and  house  refuse,  which 
in  a  well-swept  house  will  not  be  less  than  two  baskets  per  week,  it  will 
stand  thus: — 

313  cubic  feet  of  sea  ware. 

313  '  of  clay,  moss,  gravel,  or  earth, 

104 of  house  sweepings  and  ashes. 


27)730(26J  cubic  yards. 

Now,  allowing  this  compost  to  subside  one  half,  it  will  give  you  rather  more 
than  13  or  14  solid  yards  of  the  best  compost  manure,  sufficient  to  dung  half 
a  Scotch  acre  of  land  for  potatoes,  and  the  acquirement  of  which  will  not 
occupy  two  hours  of  the  tune  now  so  often  wasted.  To  collect  this  in  a 
short  time  would  be  a  work  of  great  fatigue,  though  by  degrees  it  may  be  ac« 
complished  without  inconvenience ;  and  yet,  though  apparently  so  simple  a^ 
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operation,  very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  conductinp;  it.  In  econo^ 
mising  your  time;  in  employing  your  children  thus  usefully;  m  the  difference 
between  placing  your  compost  in  an  elevated  situation,  or  where  it  can  receive 
the  dropping  and  urine  from  your  cows,  all  these  considerations  must  be 
turned  to  account. 

**  Again,  how  often  do  you  complain  that  your  lands  are  sterile,  from  the 
heaps  of  stones  which  (or  ages  have  accumulated;  yet  count  the  stones  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  capable  of  being  easily  carried,  and  it  will  soon  be  evident 
what  might  have  been  effected  by  your  ancestors  during  the  last  half  century 
had  they  made  the  most  moderate  but  persevering  exertions.  Commence 
yourselves  and  you  will  very  soon  find  that  by  removing  one  stone  each  day, 
or  six  in  each  week,  not  only  will  the  improvement  of  your  fields,  before  a  year 
has  elapsed,  astonish  your  careless  neighbours,  but  exceed  your  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  more  might  thus  be  effected 
in  one  season  than  had  been  done  in  the  twenty  preceding  by  those  who  pro- 
bably wasted  two  or  three  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  abusing  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  the  lands  in  their  occupation,  whilst  the  idea  of  actively  employing 
the  proper  remedy  was  forgotten. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Pringle,  to 
know  that  the  instructions  for  cropping  gardens  are  those  given 
by  him  in  the  Gard.  Mag.  for  1838,  and  copied  into  our  CoUage 
Manual,  of  which  several  thousands  have  been  circulated,  and 
also  by  our  permission  into  Wilds's  Guide  to  Cottagers.  A  Hor- 
ticultural Societ)^  or  Cottage  Garden  Society,  established  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  a  few  such  individuals  as  the 
author  of  this  work,  would  probably  do  much  to  improve  the 
gardens  of  cottagers. 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany , 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  toith  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

Report  on  the  present  State  of  Whitfield  Farm,  and  the  Plan  proposed  for  tui- 
provmg  itm  To  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Tenants  of  PhUip  Pusey^  ^sq^ 
M.P.  for  Berkshire,  By  John  Morton.  Pamph.  12mo,  pp.  1 10,  with  a 
coloured  plan.     London,  1840. 

This  little  work  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Morton's 
Treatise  on  iSbtTf,  reviewed  in  our  Vol.  XIV.  p.  151.,  and  which  has  been  so 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Buckland  and 
other  celebrated  geologists.  The  letter  to  the  tenants  of  Philip  Pusey,  Esq., 
M.P.,  should  be  read  by  every  landlord,  as  well  as  by  every  tenant.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Morton  trying  Hart's  improved  Berkshire  plough, 
noticed  in  this  Magazine,  p.  170. ;  and  we  should  also  like  to  see  revived  a 
three-wheeled  plough,  invented  many  years  ago  in  Scotland,  which  by  means 
of  two  wheels  in  the  furrow  totally  prevented  all  fHction  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  sole. 

On  increasing  the  Depth  of  SoUs.  By  Cuthbert  William  Johnson,  Esq.  Pamph. 
8vo,  pp.  74.    London,  1840. 

A  variety  of  matters  are  here  collected  together  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  the  practical  farmer,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Journal 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society, 
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A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  4>c.,  sold  by  Samuel  Appleby,  Florist,  Nurseryman,  lAmtU 
seetpe  and  Ornamental  Gardener,  ^c,     12mo,  pp.  12.     Doncaster,  1840* 

A  very  useful  little  catalogue  for  the  amateur,  which  may  be  sent  anywhere, 
prepaid,  for  Id. 


A  RT.  III.    Literary  Notice. 

Journey  from  Sydney  to  the  AustraSan  Alps,  undertaken  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March,  1834 :  being  an  Account  of  the  Geographical 
and  Natural  Relations  of  the  Country  traversed,  its  Aborigines,  &c. ;  together 
with  some  general  Information  on  the  State  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  By  John  Lhotsky,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  F.H.  Bot.  Soc.  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

« 

^  This  will  form  an  8vo  volume  of  from  25  to  30  sheets.  Of  these  the  first 
1 18  pages  were  published  in  Sydney,  but  the  edition  being  very  small,  only  a 
few  copies  reacned  Europe.  The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
press  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  general  researches  of  the  traveller  :  — 
.  **  The  newest  and  best  accounts  of  the  interior  of  New  Holland  we  are 
indebted  for  to  John  Lhotsky,  a  colonist  who,  from  January  to  March  1834, 
travelled  through  the  Australian  Alps.  He  wandered  through  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  a  botanical  and  geological  point  of  view,**  &c,  (^Conversation 
Lexicon^ 

**  The  general  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  towards  W.S.W.,  so  that  it 
ivould  go  m  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent ;  but  Mitchell  has  laid  down  its  embou- 
ckure  a  degree  more  east,  under  the  30°  5'  of  latitude.  More  accurate  accounts 
about  the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  have  been  communicated  subsequently 
by  John  Lhotsky.  Its  inundations  are  considerable,  exceeding  its  ordinary 
bed  by  about  1200  feet,"  &c.    (Ibid.) 

*'  Besides  the  fidelity  of  the  doctor's  tour,  there  is  a  calm  unostentatious 
naivete  running  through  his  narrative,  evincing  a  free  and  independent  mind : 
there  is  no  conceit,  nor  affectation,  nor  weakness,  but  plain  truth  and  matter- 
of-fact."     (Sydney  Monitor,') 

The  traveller's  botanical  exertions  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  following 
passage :  — Lhotsky  a  [ericoides].  Dixi  in  honorem  cl.  Lhotsky,  M.D.,  botanici 
ID  Nova  Hollandia  peregrinatoris."  (Prof,  Lindley^s  Natural  System  of  Botany^ 
2d  edit.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Soil  and  Vegetation  supplied  by  Nature  with  Sea  Salt,  —  The  question, 
whether  salt  is  beneficial  as  a  manure,  is  one  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  following  observations  are  not  directly  appli- 
cable to  it,  but  are  offered  in  confirmation  of  a  fact  often  stated,  that  the 
pounties  of  England  exposed  to  south-western  gales,  when  these  gales  are 
violent  and  accompanied  with  rain,  receive  a  portion  of  salt  from  the  sea,  and 
are  benefited  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  salt  deposited  on  the 
land  or  vegetables.  Having  a  window  with  a  southern  aspect,  sheltered  by 
a  veranda,  so  that  the  rain  never  falls  directly  upon  it,  durmg  violent  south- 
western gales  with  rain,  the  glass  is  covered  with  spray,  which,  on  drying, 
leaves  a  film  upon  tbe  glass  ;  on  applying  the  tongue,  this  is  found  to  be  dis- 
tinctly salt.  After  the  gale  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  more  clearly,  the  film  was  taken  off  with  a  sponge,  and 
having  washed  the  sponge  and  evaporated  the  water,  salt  remained  in  crystals, 
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together  with  earthy  matter,  evidently  derived  from  the  gravel  walk  wider  the 
veranda.  The  quantity  was  about  1^  gr.  to  a  square  yard  of  glass,  an  mcon- 
siderable  quantity  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  that  which  the  rain  must  have  contained  ;  the  salt  on  the  glass  being 
only  that  which  was  left  from  the  spray.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity,  every  gale  from  the  south-west  not  bringing  salt  with  it;  we 
are  distant,  in  a  direct  line,  about  30  miles  from  the  New  Passage,  a  wide  part 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  probably  the  nearest  part  from  which,  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  the  salt  water  becomes  commingled  with  the  air.  To  bring 
salt  so  far  inland,  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  two  circumstances  must 
combine ;  the  union  of  salt  water  and  clouds  at  the  Channel,  and  a  gale.  In 
the  present  instance  the  principal  quantity  of  salt  deposited  was  on  the  21st, 
only  a  trifling  quantity  afterwards,  although  the  gale  continued  strong  for 
several  days  after.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  evaporation  of  rain  water, 
which  fell  during  the  gale  subsequent  to  the  21st,  which  left  salt  crystals  but 
in  very  small  quantity.  —  Thomas  C  Broum,  Further  BarUm,  near  Cirencester^ 
Jan,  25.  1810. 

ExcrementUiaus  Exudations  of  the  Roots  of  Plants, —  On  the  subject  of 
excrements  of  plants,  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  plants  pointed  out  as 
illustrations  were  not  so  apt  as  others  which  have  occurred  to  my  observa- 
tion. On  lifting  up  a  bed  or  two-years  seedling  Scotch  fir,  or  two-years  seed- 
ling spruce,  the  groupd  around  the  roots  is  filled  with  the  excrement :  in  the 
Scotch  fir  it  assumes  a  white  colour,  similar  to  mushroom  spawn  ;  in  some 
places  fibrous,  in  others  in  the  form  of  a  web.  In  the  spruce  fir  it  assumes 
a  yellow  colour,  fully  more  fibrous  than  in  the  Scotch  fir  ;  and  I  have  found 
in  practice,  that,  in  sowing  seed-beds,  or  transplanting  trees  into  lines, 
larch  sown  or  planted  after  spruce  have  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  those 
planted  after  larch  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  lot  of  seeds  or  seed- 
lings. Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excrement  acting  as  manure* 
or  Keeping  the  ground  open,  or  perhaps  to  both,  the  effect  is  very  decided. 
On  trial,  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  all  changes  of  plants,  but  in  none  have 
I  perceived  the  contrast  more  than  in  the  above. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  excrement  acts  as  a  poison,  and  by 
others  that  growing  plants  frequently  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  exhausts 
that  piece  of  the  peculiar  nourishment  requisite  for  the  individual  plant ;  and, 
in  corroboration  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  theories,  I  have  observed 
that  larch  does  not  grow  quite  as  vigorously  after  larch,  as  planted  after 
other  plants  that  have  less  excrement  than  the  two  I  allude  to ;  but  the 
difference  is  incomparably  more  after  these,  especially  the  spruce,  though  the 
Scotch  fir  is  decidedly  next :  and,  seeing  the  effect  m  giving  decided  vigour 
to  youn^  larches  in  the  nursery  after  Scotch  fir,  I  have  been  astonished  at  its 
being  said  to  cause  disease  in  the  larch  when  planted  after  Scotch  fir  in  the 
forest.  —  R,  Lymbum,    Kilmarnock, 

Rural  Enjoyment,  —  Mrs.  Montague,  who  used  to  assert  that  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  contained  in  the  first  grain  of  corn,  when  she  held  a  farm  at 
Sandleford  had  it  tilled  principally  by  women.  They  weeded  her  com,  hoed 
her  turnips^  and  planted  her  potatoes.  Madame  Helvetius  was  a  woman,  in 
some  respects,  not  inferior  to  Madame  Roland.  Having  been  the  idol  of  her 
husband,  whom,  in  return,  she  loved  with  the  warmest  affection,  she  became, 
at  his  death,  the  delight  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Retired  at  Auteuil,  she  indulged  the  native  benevolence  of  her  disposition  in 
administering  to  the  wants  of  animals,  and  in  cultivating  plants.  One  day, 
walking  with  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  she  observed  to  him,  in 
answer  to  a  question  he  had  proposed  to  her,  "  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Consul ! 
you  are  little  conscious  how  much  happiness  a  person  may  enjoy  upon  three 
acres  of  ground  I "  (Buckets  Beauties^  4*c.,  of  Nature,) 

Aiding  the  Germination  of  Seeds  by  Quicklime.  (G.  M,  1838,  p.  71.) — Some 
other  trials,  made  by  ourselves  and  other  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  shown  the  efficacy  of  the  process  of  preparing  with  lime,  as  compared 
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with  the  same  seed  not  so  treated  ;  but  we  have  had  no  seed  so  old  to  operate 
upon  since  that  trial. —  R.  Lymbum,    Kilmarnock,  Dec,  18.  1839. 

The  Oak,  —  Twelve  acorns  weigh  an  ounce,  and  an  oak  tree  of  a  hundred 
years'  growth  may  probably  weigh  about  fifteen  tons.  The  first  year  the  young 
oak  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  acorn,  or  three  twelfths  of  an 
ounce.  The  second  year,  the  young  tree  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  as 
the  tree  of  one  year,  and  the  third  year  three  times  as  much  as  the  second,  and 
so  on  in  geometrical  progression  during  the  chiefest  time  of  its  growth.  Five 
bushels  of  acorns  are  considered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  good  tree  one  year 
with  another.  (^Bradley* $  Works  of  Nature ^  1721,  p.  45.) 

The  Mistletoe  has  been  treated  of,  with  r&spect  to  its  method  of  growth,  by 
Dr.  Douglas,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  who  has  shown  that  it  is 
effectual  in  cases  of  epilepsy.  (Ibid,,  p.  40.) 

Quercus  Cerris,  in  Asia  ISlinor,  is  described  by  Mr.  Fellows  as  having  leaves 
8  or  10  inches  long,  and  cut  almost  into  ribands  like  the  fern  ;  it  afi&rds  ex- 
cellent timber,  although  not  a  very  lofty  tree.  (Journal  in  Asia  Minor, p,  272.) 

TTie  late  Mn  Roscoe  originally  a  Gardener,  —  From  the  life  of  this  admirable 
man,  recently  published  by  his  son,  it  appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  passed  several  years  in  assisting  his  father  (who  kept  a  public-house 
and  a  bowling-green  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool)  in  growing  potatoes, 
which  they  took  to  market  in  large  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  in  the  care  of 
a  garden.  This  information  is  conveyed  in  a  passage  in  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Roscoe*s  life  by  himself,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  volumes  published  by  his 
son,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

'*  Having  quitted  school  I  now  began  to  assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural 
concerns,  particularly  in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of  which 
he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he  sold,  when  •  produced  early  in 
the  season,  at  very  advanced  prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by 
the  spade;  and,  when  raised  early,  they  were  considered  in  that  part  of  Lan- 
cashire as  a  favourite  esculent.  When  they  had  attained  their  proper  growth, 
we  were  accustomed  to  carry  them  to  market  on  our  heads  in  large  baskets 
for  sale,  when  I  was  generally  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon 
became  a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  tnis  and  other  laborious 
occupations,  particularly  in  the  care  of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  plea* 
sure,  I  passed  several  years  of  my  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxation  to 
reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  gave  health  and  vigour  to  my  body,  and 
amusement  and  instruction  to  my  mind ;  and  to  this  day  I  well  remember  the 
delicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my  labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at 
an  early  hour.  If  I  were  now  asked,  whom  I  considered  to  be  the  happiest 
of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their 
own  hands."  (Lifi^  of  William  Roscoe,  ^c,  by  his  son,  Henry  Roscoe.) 

There  are  two  points  in  this  quotation  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  tne  atten- 
tion of  the  young  gardener.  The  first  is  the  frank  manner  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
speaks  of  his  early  occupations  and  hard  work,  so  very  different  from  that 
adopted  in  the  biography  of  most  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  from 
obscurity,  whether  these  biographies  be  written  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 
This,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  son,  proceeds  from  that  fearless  love 
of  truth  which  exists  only  in  noble  minds,  and  in  such  as  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  fttshionable  opinions  of  the  times.  The  second  point  to  which  we 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  is,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  "that 
those  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  their  own  hands  are  the  happiest  of  the 
human  race."  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  cultivators  should 
have,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  says  he  had  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes,  an  oppor- 
tunity every  day  of  passing  some  "  hours  of  relaxation  in  reading  books." 
Let  every  young  gardener,  therefore,  devote  some  hours  daily  to  reading ;  and 
let  the  roasters  of  gardeners  consider  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
young  men  to  excel  in  their  profession,  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
accordingly.  No  apprentice  or  journeyman  gardener,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  work  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.    We  shall  mention  another 
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(act  connected  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  which  every  gardener  who  either 
is  a  father,  or  who  contemplates  being  one,  ought  to  attend  to ;  which  is,  that 
he  attributes  much  of  his  conduct  and  principles  through  life  (which  obtained 
for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him)  to  the  circumstance  of  his  mother, 
who  nursed  him  and  watched  over  his  early  education,  being  a  woman  of 
**  superior  understanding  and  of  kindly  affections."  The  worlc^  as  Pestalozzi 
has  shown,  is  not  yet  aware  how  much  of  the  character  of  every  man  depends 
upon  his  mother.  —  Cond, 

Seeds  received  from  Friendi,  more  especially  of  plants  not  very'common,  serve 
as  lasting  monuments  of  friendship.  The  cutting  of  Clematis  cirrhosa,  as 
soon  as  it  is  rooted,  shall  be  planted  against  the  front  of  my  new  cottage, 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  I  go  out  or  come  in,  whether  alone  or  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  I  shall  have  a  living  specimen  of  your  kind  remembrance  to  point 
to.  If  I  were  able  to  assign  separate  portions  to  all  the  instruments  of  pleap 
surable  emotions  that  I  have  experienced,  through  a  pretty  long  life^  I  should 
point  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  sent  me  by  disinterested  friends,  as  one  of 
the  purest  gratifications.  —  A.  G, 

Burning  Gas  for  warming  Rooms  or  Green-houses,  — Various  forms  of  stove^ 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  on  the  understanding,  it  would  appear, 
that  by  applying  the  flame  of  the  gas  to  metallic  bodies,  an  increased  degree 
of  heat  would  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  atmosphere  around  them.  A, 
little  consideration  will  show  that,  however  the  distribution  of  the  heat  may 
be  modified  by  such  contrivances,  there  can  be  no  increase  of  the  heating 
power ;  and  that,  when  a  certain  measure  of  gas  is  fairly  burned,  the  heat 
evolved  into  the  apartment  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  flame  be  disposed 
as  a  light,  or  made  to  play  against  metallic  plates,  or  other  combinations  of 
apparatus.  In  all  cases  where  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  without  provision  being  made 
for  carrying  them  off  by  ventilation,  the  effects  of  such  processes  must  be 
more  or  less  deleterious  to  health,  according  to  the  proportion  these  products 
bear  to  the  mass  of  air  they  mix  in.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
this  mode  of  heating  apartments  is  the  most  expensive,  the  least  efficient,  and, 
except  that  by  Joyce's  charcoal-stove,  the  most  insalubrious,  that  can  be 
resorted  to.  (Extract  from  a  paper  "  On  the  best  Manner  of  burning  Gas  for 
supplying  Heat ;  by  Sir  John  Robison,  Sec.  R.  S.  £. :  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  Scotland,  March,  1839.) 

Afudie*s  Views  of  the  Adaptations  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  — 
I  have  lately  perused  another  of  Mr.  Mudie's  instructive  volumes,  namely  his 
Autumn^  lately  published  by  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  The  book 
contains  some  of  the  most  original  and  profound  philosophical  views  of  the 
beautiful  adaptations  exemplified  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  particularly 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  describing  what  he  conceives  and  proves  to  be 
the  uses  and  grand  office  of  the  fungi ;  those  *'  great  armies  of  autumn,"  a3 
he  calls  them,  which  decompose  and  destroy  those  vegetable  and  animal 
remains  now  no  longer  possessed  of  life,  nor  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  till  the 
fungi  have  seized  and  reduced  them  to  elements  fitted  for  the  living  products 
of  the  following  year ;  our  author  continues  :  — 

**  This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  which  establishes  the  grand  use  of  the 
fungi,  in  all  cases  where  matter  m  this  putrefying  and  poisonous  state  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  animal  destroyers,  or  by  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  operations  of  the  elements.  The  putrefying  substance  of  any  onQ 
species,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  a  poison  to  that  species  if  applied  to  the 
system ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  animals  and  plants  as  do  not  come  within 
the  list  of  the  scavengers  of  nature,  whose  special  office  is  to  destroy  putridity, 
the  food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  poison  if  taken  in  the  putrid  state ;  and  it  is 
to  prevent  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  poison  that  the  insects  and  the  fungi, 
according  as  the  general  physical  circumstances  are  more  favourable  to  the 
action  of  the  one  or  the  other,  invariably  hasten  to  convert  this  poisonous 
matter  into  a  simple  and  wholesome  pabulum. 

•*  This  not  only  shows  us  very  clearly  what  an  important  office  those  little 
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{inimals  and  plants  perform  on  the  grand  system  of  nature's  working,  but  it 
explains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  ground  of  the  mistake  into  which  those 
have  fallen  who  suppose  that  plants,  in  the  course  of  their  natural  operations, 
give  out  to  the  soil  a  certain  matter,  which  is  a  poison  to  succeedme  plants 
of  the  same  species.  It  is  not  any  thing  given  out  by  the  living  and  healthy 
which  has  this  effect ;  it  is  the  decomposition,  or  rather  the  putrefying  decay, 
of  that  which  has  performed  its  functions,  and  requires  to  be  converted  into 
elementary  matter,  before  it  is  again  available  for  the  vegetation  of  the  same 
species." 

This  being  a  new  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  same  species  of  plants 
do  not  succeed,  if  repeatedly  sown  or  planted  on  the  same  spot,  is  at  least 
curious.  It  is  very  different  from  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  DeCandoUe, 
and  others,  relative  to  the  same  circumstance.  The  professor  thinks  that 
the  roots  of  plants  have  excretory  pores  or  ducts,  by  which  they  can  reject 
faecal  matter  from  the  system,  and  tnat  it  is  this  ejected  matter  which  acts  as 
a  poison,  or  at  least  as  unpalatable  food,  to  succeeding  plants  of  the  same 
kind.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Macaire,  it  appears  certain  that  plants 
do  dbcharge  coloured  fluids  into  pure  water,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a 
prepared  fluid,  in  which  they  had  been  previously  placed  :  thus  showing  that 
the  roots  can  emit  as  well  as  absorb  fluids ;  but  whether  these  rejectments 
be  fsc«8,  or  poisonous  to  other  plants,  is  still  far  from  certain. 

Mr.  Mudie,  reasoning  from  analogy,  asserts  that  living  vegetation  emits 
nothing  deleterious  ;  but  parts  of  vegetables  destitute  of  life,  and  in  a 
state  of  putridity,  he  believes  to  be  highly  offensive  to  living  plants  of  the 
same  kind,  and  states  this  to  be  the  true  reason  why  a  change  of  crops  is 
necessary. 

We  have  no  practice,  either  in  the  garden  or  field,  which  bears  upon  these 
ideas,  so  as  to  furnish  direct  proof  of  their  validity,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  fields 
we  cultivate  green  crops  to  be  ploughed  down  as  manure ;  but  this  is  for  the 
service  of  a  white  crop.  Brank  or  coleseed  is  sometimes  ploughed  into  a 
fallow  intended  for  wheat,  and  frost-bitten  and  rotten  turnips  are  ploughed 
in  as  a  dress  for  barley  and  clover,  and  these  succeeding  crops  are  benefited 
by  having  to  live  upon  the  moisture  and  putrid  remains  of  the  interred  plants. 
But  in  these  cases  the  living  and  the  dead  are  not  congenerous ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  union  does  not  mvalidate  Mr.  Mudie*s  opinion.  In  the  garden  we 
are  constantly  burying  weeds,  without  observing  them  to  grow  the  worse  for 
being  obliged  to  batten  on  their  own  ancestry ;  but  here,  indeed,  where  so 
much  art  is  had  recourse  to,  the  affections  of  useless  plants  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Mudie  enters  deeply  into  the  organisation  of  every  living  thing,  and 
repudiates  the  idea,  that  plants  or  parts  of  plants  can  acquire  organisation 
fortuitously.  On  this  subject  he  is  rather  severe  on  some  of  our  professors 
of  botanical  and  other  sciences.  He  declares  that  ''mechanical  and  chemical 
actions,  and  also  the  passing  of  the  one  into  the  other,  we  can  understand  ; 
and  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  them  from  our  own  experiments  is  exceed- 
ingly usefiil,  as  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  the  action  of  all  those 
parts  of  nature  which  are  not  connected  with  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable  : 
but,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relation  between  action  in  dead  matter, 
and  any  of  the  actions  of  life,  we  find  ourselves  beset  by  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  overcome ;  because  the  transition  of  any  portion  of  matter  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  whether  the  Kving  state 
be  that  of  animal  or  of  vegetable,  is  a  mystery  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
ordinary  philosophy.  Some  have,  indeed,  stumbled  upon  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  steps  of  the  transition  here,  or  at  least  a  vague  sort  of  approxi- . 
taation  to  them ;  and  we  have  had,  and  have  at  the  present  day,  men  seated 
in  professional  chairs,  authorised  and  appointed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  and  the  ignorant,  and  guarded  against  public  enquiry  by  doctorial  and 
other  dubbings,  who,  in  violence  of  logic  and  common  sense,  and  outraging 
even  the  shadow  of  philosophy,  speak  of  *'  organic  matter  waiting  to  be 
Organised,*'  and  so  docile  witnal  in  its  nature  that  it  is  more  plastic  than 
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Hamlet's  cloud,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  courtier,  was,  in  the  con- 
secutive moments  of  his  speaking,  *'  backed  like  an  ouzel,  and  very  like  a 
whale ; "  for  this  plastic  matter  is,  it  seems,  quite  ready  for  sea  or  land,  for 
plant  or  for  animal,  and,  just  as  the  waves  set  or  the  winds  blow,  it  may 
become  a  sea^weed  or  a  lichen,  a  lettuce  or  a  lion.  —  J,  M,  CheUeay  Oct,  21. 
1837. 

Cheap  circulating  Librariei,  —  Some  years  ago,  a  reading  institution  and 
a  cheap  circulating  library  were  established  in  Windsor,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  The 
history  of  this  library  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  has  been  given  in  An 
Address  to  the  Subscribers,  tj-c,  by  Mr.  Knight,  London,  18mo.  1833.  It  was 
to  this  institution  that  Sir  John  Herschel  directed  the  address  that  we  have 
quoted  from  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  if  we  could  venture  to  take 
room,  we  would  quote  lai^ely  also  from  that  of  Mr.  Knight.  We  confine 
ourselves,  however,  to  one  or  two  sentences.  "  I  should  like,"  says  Mr. 
Knight,  **  to  see,  as  a  branch  of  your  establishment,  a  room  provided,  fur- 
nished vnth  benches  and  a  table,  supplied  with  light  and  Are  in  the  winter, 
and  fitted  out  with  a  very  few  well-selected  books,  into  which  every  lad  of 
decent  conduct  mieht  find  admission  from  7  till  10  o'clock  every  work-day 
evening.  Those  wno  know  anything  of  the  course  of  a  working  lad's  life 
must  understand  the  difficulties  he  feels,  under  the  greater  number  of  circum- 
stances, of  enjoying  an  hour  of  quiet  after  the  labour  of  the  day.  He  has, 
probably,  no  paternal  home,  and  at  his  humble  lodging  he  is  surrounded  with 
every  thing  disagreeable.  He  seeks  his  pleasures  among  lads  similarly  situ- 
ated ;  and  their  evening  companionship  generally  terminates  in  the  ale-house. 
I  think  you  might  do  a  great  good  by  offering  such  young  men  a  warm  and 
silent  retreat  for  a  few  hours,  strictly  interdicting  the  use  of  any  liquor, 
and  affording  no  inducement  but  the  opportunity  of  reading.  You  might  do 
this  at  the  charge  to  each  of  not  more  than  two-pence  a  week,  perhaps  less. 
If  there  be  any  good  desires  in  the  working  youth  of  these  towns,  they  would 
be  called  out  by  such  an  opportunity ;  and  if  you  save  only  one  in  twenty 
from  the  temptations  which  so  easily  beset  the  young  and  inexperienced,  you 
will  have  your  reward." 

The  above  idea  is  so  excellent,  and  so  easily  susceptible  of  being  carried  into 
execution,  that  we  trust  it  only  requires  to  be  made  known  to  be  adopted  in  a 
number  of  country  towns  and  villages. 

In  the  Penny  Magazine  for  Dec.  21.  1833,  a  notice  is  given  of  a  library 
established  on  the  borders,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  mode  of  communicating  instruction.  A  sum  was  raised  by  the 
tradesmen  and  others  of  the  town,  which,  with  donations  of  books,  procured 
above  100  volumes.  The  subscription  for  reading  was  a  penny  a  month,  and 
the  second  week  after  this  was  made  public,  there  were  above  100  appli- 
cants, of  whom  about  30  were  poor  labourers,  or  solitary  females,  and  a  greater 
number  were  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age.  Numbers  of  them  had 
not  read  two  hours  in  succession  for  several  years  before.  One  agricultural 
labourer,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  bis  evenings  talking  with  others 
at  the  Cross  in  mild  weather,  in  the  smithy  at  other  times,  and  occasionally 
in  the  public-house,  as  soon  as  he  had  access  to  this  library,  spent  his  evenings 
at  home  reading  aloud  to  his  family,  and  in  a  short  time  his  constant  presence 
at  home  effected  a  complete  reformation  in  his  domestic  economy.  This  man 
-was  not  given  to  drink,  nor  to  idleness,  nor  to  any  vice,  negative  or  positive, 
whatever ;  he  was  simply  troubled  with  ennui,  and,  having  neither  garden  nor 
books,  was  driven  to  seek  such  amusement  in  conversation  as  he  could  get. 
The  same  individual,  when  relating  this,  concluded  with  the  assurance,  uiat 
**  he  had  heard  from  others  statements  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made 
for  himself."     (Penny  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  master-gardeners,  &rm-bailiffs,  and 
land-stewards  to  the  above  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  conferring  happiness  on 
hundreds,  and  producing,  in  consequence,  more  contented  servants.     There 
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is  scarcely  any  head  man  on  a  gentleman's  estate,  who  might  not  be  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  cheap  library.  The  proprietor  and  his  family,  the 
clergyman,  and  the  medical  man,  will  almost  always  be  found  ready  to  assist ; 
and,  as  to  getting  books,  every  body  knows  how  cheap  they  now  are  every 
where.  —  (£nd. 

Taste.  —  I  take  taste  (when  not  used  for  the  sensation  of  the  palate,  which 
is  its  proper  signification)  to  be  a  metaphor  to  express  that  judgment  which 
each  man  forms  to  himself  of  those  thmgs  which  are  not  contained  in  an^ 
certain  rules,  and  which  admit  of  no  demonstration.  Thus  circles  and  equi- 
lateral triangles  allow  of  no  taste,  because  they  must  be  as  they  are ;  but  the 
colours  they  are  drawn  in,  or  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  as  they  may  be 
varied,  do  depend  upon  fancy  or  taste.  (Gent,  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  81.) 

The  Hampstead  public  IMrary  was  opefied  in  March,  1833,  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  —  Shareholders,  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  are  to  make  a 
single  advance  of  1/.,  and  pay  2«.  6cf.  or  1«.  quarterly.  Quarterly  subscribers 
are  to  pay  %i.  6d,  or  U,  at  tbeu*  option.  Weekly  subscribers  are  to  pay  W. 
Each  class  is  allowed  to  take  out  one  book  at  a  time.  A  room  was  hired, 
and  the  collection  began  with  200  volumes,  and  15  subscribers.  In  three 
months  the  subscribers  amounted  to  100,  and  the  volumes  to  1100.  At  the 
present  time,  Dec.  1833,  there  are  124  subscribers,  and  1600  volumes  of 
sound  English  literature,  excluding  party  works  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
including  &e  four  quarterly  reviews.  All  these  works  mav  now  be  read  by 
any  inhabitant  of  Hampstead  who  can  spare  a  penny  a  week.  The  objects  o£ 
the  institution  have  been  explained  in  a  very  interesting  address  by  the  Rev. 
George  Kenrick,  from  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  spare  room  to  make 
an  extract.  Those  who  wish  to  establish  similar  institutions  will  find  cata- 
k)gues,  with  the  laws  prefixed,  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bumpus,  Blue  Posts, 
Holbom.  When  a  national  system  of  education  is  establbhed,  we  trust  every 
school  will  have  a  circulating  library,  maintained  jointly  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  readers.  —  Cond, 

The  most  curious  Gardens  in  Europe,  especiaUv  in  Britain,  about  the  Year 
1730. — The  gardens  of  Versailles  inimitable.  Those  at  Kensington,  regu- 
gulated  by  Mr.  Wise,  afford  as  much  variety  as  any  in  Europe,  where  water  is 
wanting.  At  Hampton  Court,  famous  for  exotics  ;  at  Versailles,  no  grass- 
work  or  gravel,  *'  nor  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  variegated  hollies,  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  English  gardens."  Gardens  of  Hollaod,  without  turf,  gravel, 
or  evergreens ;  famous  for  bulbs  grown  in  peat  earth  and  sea  sand.  The 
gardens  of  Amsterdam  exceed  all  others  in  variety  of  curious  and  useful 

Slants,  from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  next,  that  of  Paris,  under  Antoine 
ussieu;  next,  Leyden,  under  Boerhaave.  The  chief  garden  in  England  is  that 
of  Badmington,  *'  whose  rarities  were  collected  by  that  incomparable  lady  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort"  The  gardens  belonging  to  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq., 
at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge;  and  the  collection  at  Mitcham,  raised  by  Mr. 
Babois ;  and  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  by  the  care  and  skill  of  that  excellent 
florist,  the  Hon.  Lumley  Lloyd,  D.D. ;  with  which  we  must  also  mention  that 
numerous  collection  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild,  at  Hoxton, 
from  every  one  I  have  yet  named  both  at  home  and  abroad.  {BradleyU  Works 
^JVfl/Kw,  I721,p.  189.) 

**  My  curious  friend,  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon,  near  Uxr 
bridge,  has  raised  several  new  kinds  of  peaches  and  grapes  from  seeds."  Pears, 
apples,  &c.,  raised  from  seeds  in  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  other  parts 
of  .England,  and  continually  afford  new  varieties.  The  gardens  of  the  neat 
houses  exceed  all  others  in  Europe  for  variety  of  wholesome  produce  \  herbs, 
salads,  early  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  melons,  winter  asparagus,  &c  :  the  best 
school  for  a  kitchen-gardener ;  though  Battersea  affords  the  largest  natural 
asparagus,  and  the  earliest  cabbages.  The  gardens  about  Hammersmith 
ramous  for  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  Mr.  Millie,  at  North 
End,  affords  cherries,  apricots,  &c.,  some  months  before  the  natural  season, 
(m,  p.  181-191.)    ^         '       * 
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Tie  Leanet  of  Orange  Treetf  or  other  evergreens,  wOl  strfte  root  and  pib- 
duce  perfect  plants,  if  they  are  well  watered  and  kept  in  the  shade,  as  mj^lf 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild  of  Hogsden,  with  some  others,  have  experienced. 
(Bradley's  Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  41.) 

CUrtu  n6bUiM,  —  The  clove,  or  -mandarin,  orange  I  find  well  worth  culture 
for  its  fruit  for  the  dessert.  One  tree  here  has  produced  nearly  three  dozen, 
fine  fruit;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  well-establidied  tree  would  produce 
five  or  six  dozen  annuallr.  To  insure  success,  the  scion  shmild  be  in  a  torpid 
state  ;  that  is,  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  should  have  finished  its  sprmg 
growUi,  or  not  have  begun  it ;  and  the  stock  should  be  in  a  growing  state.  •— 
W*  Brown*    Merevale  Hall  Gardetu,  Warwickshire,  Jan.  1840. 

Preserving  Dahlia  Roots,  <—  There  is  always  a  difficulty  among  dahlia-growers 
in  preserving  the  roots  through  th^winter  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  fi'ost^ 
as  moisture.  Mine  of  last  autumn  were  carefijftly  taken  up,  and,  as  I  imagine, 
thoroughly  dried,  and  laid  on  Selves  in  a  room  from  which  all  cold  and 
moisture  were  excluded  by  one  of  Arnott's  smaller-sized  stoves.  They  were 
bedded  in  maltcooms  or  chives  [the  withered  roots  and  germs  which  drop  off 
when  turning  the  malt],  which  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  in  the  absence  of 
sufficiency  of  sawdust  at  the  time  of  storing.  On  examining  them  a  few  days 
ago,  the  chives  were  found  moist,  mouldy,  and  heated,  to  the  manifest  injunr,and 
indeed  partial  destruction,  of  the  roots.  Of  course,  they  were  immediately  un- 
packed ;  all  the  malt  chives  removed ;  such  roots  as  had  been  destroyed  were 
thrown  aside,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  shelves  on  which  they  were  be^ 
fore  laid,  but  without  any  covering.  So  far  as  present  appearances  go,  they  are 
safe.  I  am  told  that  the  moisture  would  not  have  appeared  but  for  the  warm^ 
of  the  room.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fermentation  arising  from  the  malt  chives, 
let  it  originate  how  it  may,  must  be  injurious  to  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
plant.  Whether  the  same  thing  would  have  happened  with  dry  sawdust,  I  do 
not  know.  —-5.  Tayhr.,  Whittington,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan,  10. 1840-. 

A'rabis  purpurea  is  peculiar  to  the  sides  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  elsewhere.  Mr.  Fellows  found  it  growing  on  rocks, 
with  a  beautiful  flower,  looking  like  a  kind  of  dwarf  stock  ;  and,  being  much 
pleased  with  it,  he  made  a  drawing,  on  showing  which  at  the  Linnaean  So« 
ciety  he  procured  its  name.  (Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  1 19.)  Such  a  plant  as 
this,  in  a  flower-garden,  will  be  interesting  to  the  classical  reader,  as  raising 
associations  of  a  favourite  country.  —  Cond, 

Salvia  phtens  should  now  be  taken  from  its  winter  retreat;  and,  if  it  has  not 
been  cut  down  before,  that  operation  should  now  be  performed,  and  the  plant 
brought  near  the  light,  and  where  it  may  receive  the  advanti^e  of  45°  or  50^ 
temperature,  and  plenty  of  air.  The  nature  of  tTi&  plimt  is  to  break  from 
dormant  buds  underneath  the  soil,  atid  near  the  collar,  when  the  roots  emerge. 
After  It  has  become  strong,  the  old  soil  should  be  displaced  as  much  as  can  be 
effected  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  plant  repotted  in  good  turfy  loam 
and  rotten  dung,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  dung  and  three  of  loam.  By 
^oing  so  successively  as  it  requires  it,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  will 
become  a  magnificent  object.  A  plant  we  had  here  in  the  preceding  year  was 
truly  so,  and  the  delight  of  every  one  who  saw  it;  measuring  5  ft.  high,  and 
extending  in  the  same  proportion,  and  covered  with  a  great  profusion  of  it$ 
-rich  azure  blooms.  —  John  Duncan,    Henbury,  March  11.  1840. 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 


ITALY. 


^    Pd'puLUsfasti^ta  at  Pavia, — It  was  about  1833,  that  from  pure  ignorance 
an  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  history  of  Lombardy  was  destroyed. 
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ind  which  had  stood  for  three  centuries  as  a  testimony  of  the  defeat  of  Francis  T, 
of  France  by  Charles  V. ;  and  this  was  the  P6pulus  fastigiata,  which  the 
said  Francis,  after  the  famous  battle,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rocca  Mirabella  at 
Pavia,  struck  with  his  sword  as  an  emblem  of  repentance  for  having  offered 
batUe*--that  sword  which  was  soon  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Mi/atu-^Brera,  The  locale  of  Brera  was  consecrated  to  public  instruction 
on  the  suppression  of  die  Jesuits  in  1773,  and  since  that  time  has  borne  the 
name  of  the  Palace  of  Science.  The  library  contains  about  200,000  volumes. 
The  cenerous  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
greatly  enlarged  it ;  and  as  many  of  the  best  works  on  the  study  of  physics 
and  natural  history  were  wanting,  the  empress  wished  to  obtain,  at  the  expense 
of  2,000  louis  d*ors,  the  valuable  library  of  the  physician  and  naturalist  Haller, 
which  contained  13,500  volumes,  including  manuscripts,  amongst  which  there 
were  even  sixty  volumes  containing  the  dried  herbarium  collected  by  thi^ 
distinguished  botanist ;  but  this  herbarium  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  when  they  invaded  Lombardy,  and  was  dispersed  in  France.  The 
Bmperor  Joseph  II.  also  endowed  it  with  very  valuable  gifts.  The  Botanic 
Garden  is  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  who  study  philosophy  at 
the  two  Licei  of  Milan.  It  is  not  rich  in  plants,  but  well  arranged,  and  well 
cultivated.  Amongst  the  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  a  Sterculia  j^latani- 
folia  is  much  admired,  the  height  of  which  is  56  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  2  in.  in 
circumference,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  ;  Salisbi^ria  odiantifolia  (male), 
64  ft.  high,  circumference  of  the  stem  44  ft. ;  Carya  olivaeformis,  70  ft.  high» 
circumference  of  the  stem  5  ft. ;  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  64  ft.  high,  circum- 
ference of  the  stem  4  ft.  4in. ;  i^agus  sylvdtica  atropurpiirea,  50  ft.  high, 
drcumference  of  the  stem  5  ft, ;  and,  lastly,  a  Tiiniperus  virginiana  60  ft.  high, 
circumference,  of  the  stem  5  ft.  Among  the  green-house  plants  worthy  of 
notice  are,  a  Gardenia  and  a  Thunbergia  about  9  ft.  high,  and  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Phvteiima  albiilorum.  The  present  professor  and  director  of  the 
garden  is  the  celebrated  botanist  Balsamo  Crivalli. 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Villa,  The  villa  is  a  palace  of  a  tolerable  size, 
where  the  court,  when  it  is  in  Milan,  spend  the  summer  agreeably.  The 
garden  is  in  the  English  style,  not  large,  but  well  laid  out. 

Commercial  Horticulturists  in  Milan,  Having  spoken  to  you  of  all  the  gar- 
dens in  Milan  that  merit  attention,  either  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
plants,  or  of  those  that  are  rare  or  of  great  age,  I  now  proceed  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  establishments  of  Horticultural  Botany  which  are  in  Milan^ 
or  scarcely  without  its  walls.  There  are  many  who  trade  in  plants,  but  the 
principal  are  Messrs.  Burdin,  C.  Longoni,  and  Tagliabue.  The  establishment 
of  Signor  Burdin,  besides  being  larger  than  either  of  the  other  two,  covering 
a  space  of  86  Milanese  perches,  is  also  richer  in  plants.  They  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  which  they  possess,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  and 
in  which  you  will  find  some  instructive  notices  about  their  cultivation.  —  G. 
Manetti.    Monza,  April  24.  1839. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  our  correspondent  for  not  inserting  his  letter 
sooner,  but  it  was  unfortunately  mislaid,  —  Cond, 

GREECE. 

J^ode  of  felling  Trees  in  Greece,  —  "  The  bark  (of  fir  trees)  is  cut  for  2 
or  3  feet,  and  the  trunk  wounded  with  the  long  knife  of  the  people  ;  afterwards^ 
for  a  season,  the  turpentine  bleeds  from  these  cuttings,  and  they  then  set  fire 
to  it,  thus  consuming  the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  about  1  in.;  the  tree  is  then 
again  chipped,  and  the  fire  applied  to  the  new  discharge  of  inflammable  sap. 
Some  years  are  thus  employed  m  felling  a  large  tree,  which  at  last  falls,  borne 
down  by  a  heavy  gust  of  wind.  After  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  slow  habita 
of  the  people  are  still  shown  in  their  further  operations.  The  small  branches 
alone  are  cut  off  for  fire-wood ;  the  trunk  is  then  chipped  or  grooved  on  the 
upper  side,  so  as  to  catch  the  rain-water,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the  wood  ; 
and  in  this  state  the  tree  lies,  sometimes  across  a  path,  which  is  turned  in 
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consequence  for  sereral  yean,  until,  falling  to  pieces,  the  parts  are  carried 
away  on  the  camels  and  asses  employed  in  the  trade  of  furnishing  fire-wood 
to  the  villages  and  seaports.  The  timber,  although  extremely  straight  [?  the 
silver  fir],  and  good  of  the  kind,  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  fael, 
except  the  smaller  trees,  which  are  laid  in  lines  around  the  cultivated  grounds 
as  fences ;  the  branches  soon  harbouring  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  form- 
ing a  thicket,  through  which  the  cattle  seldom  break.  (Journal  in  Asia 
JOimor,  p.  258.) 

The  doni'Drag  of  Greece  is  described  by  Mr.  Fellows,  in  his  Journal,  p.  70. 
as  a  thick  plank  of  timber,  flat  on  the  under  side,  which  is  stuck  full  of  flints, 
or  hard  cutting  stones  ;  and  the  corn  being  spread  out  on  hard  rocky  ground, 
this  instrument,  being  drawn  over  it,  cuts  the  straw  as  well  as  separates 
the  grain.  It  is  also  described  by  Paul  Lucas,  in  his  Voyage  dam  la  Grece^ 
and  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  and  Varro  in  De  Re  Rustica.  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  **  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp 
thrashing  instrument  having  teeth."  (Ibid,) 

A  Clattical  Lease,  —  In  Feliows's  Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  30.,  an  ancient 
Greek  inscription  is  copied,  which  appears  to  relate  to  die  planting  of  a 
garden  with  cypresses  at  a  certain  penod,  and  to  the  tenure  of  the  garden, 
together  with  dwellings  annexed  to  it.  The  translation,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Yates,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Journal,  p.  313.,  is  to  this  effect ;  viz.  that  the 
ground  was  given  to  build  upon,  *'  during  the  existence  of  any  tree  planted 
in  the  time  of  Cratsvus  (the  hedge  of  170  cypresses  was  planted  by  him)." 
Mr.  Yates  remarks  that  an  interesting  fact  is  here  proved,  viz.  the  use  of  the 
cypress  for  hedges  in  ancient  times.  From  the  inscription  it  would  appear, 
that  the  lease  would  not  expire  till  these  170  cypresses  were  dead.  (lUd,) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Great  Price  for  a  Plant  of  Moru«  multicaulis,  —  The  annexed  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  written  communication  from  Mr.  Ebenezer  Warner,  of  Belcher- 
town,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  under  date'of  August  24. 1839: 
— "  Remarks  having  been  made  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette  about  a  white  mul- 
berry tree  which  I  sold  last  winter  for  the  extravagant  sum,  as  was  then 
thought,  of  50  dollars,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mulberry  dealers  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  origin,  and  to  know  what  has  become  of  it.  About  the  year 
1830,  I  purchased  some  white  mulberry  seed  in  New  York,  which  I  sowed  in 
my  earden  in  Belchertown.  Among  the  seedlings  were  four  trees  of  unusual 
thrift,  and  larger  leaf  than  the  others,  one  of  which  was  removed  from  the 
nursery  into  the  street  in  firont  of  my  house,  where  it  now  stands.  It  has  so 
large  a  leaf  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  especially  of  mulberry  dealers. 
Last  winter  (1838-9),  a  mulberry  dealer  from  Connecticut,  who  had  seen  the 
tree  when  clothed  with  foliage,  asked  what  I  would  take  for  it.  I  stated  50 
dollars,  and  he  said  he  would  take  it.  I  afterwards  understood  that  he  sold 
it  for  about  150  dollars  to  another  dealer,  who>  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
told  me  that  he  had  sold  many  of  the  buds  at  one  dollar  each ;  that  he  at- 
tempted to  start  the  buds  in  a  hot-house  last  winter,  but  none  vegetated ;  that 
in  tne  spring  he  inserted  some  buds  into  the  roots  of  the  white  mulberry 
stock  which  have  grown  7  fl.  this  season ;  that  the  leaves  are  larger  than  any 
multicaulis  leaf  to  be  found  in  his  vicinity ;  that  about  2500  buds' were  taken 
firom  the  tree  the  last  winter  and  spring  ;  and  that  there  is  at  this  time  probably 
not  less  than  3500  equally  fair  and  good  buds  on  the  tree.  He  also  said,  he 
had  been  offered  for  the  tree  and  this  year's  product,  the  very  handsome  sum 
of  5000  dollars,  which  offer  he  denied." 

7^e  Mascal  Plant,  —  This  extraordinary  vegetable  production  (a  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  never  been  published)  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  its  tributary  streams,  north  west  of  the  Mexican  republic :  it  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  most  barren  and  sterile  mountains  in  that  country,  and  is  as 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Mexican  Indians  as  is  the  bufklo. 
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the  etk^  and  the  deer,  by  their  more  northern  neighbours.  The  maacal  grows 
in  the  shape  of  a  cabbage  bead,  and  may  be  found  as  large  in  size  as  a  half 
barrel ;  it  is  thickly  covered  with  sharp  prickly  protuberances  to  the  length  of 
from  13  in.  to  18  in. ;  the  root  is  very  small ;  the  head  has  also  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  leaves,  much  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  plantain  tree,  which  are 
very  juicy,  and,  when  prepared  for  eating  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head, 
afford  a  sweet  and  nutritious  beverage,  answering  every  purpose  to  allay  thirst. 

The  process  used  for  cooking  this  plant  is  very  singular,  yet,  if  digressed 
from  in  a  single  instance,  the  mascal  is  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  use  ; 
it  consists  of  digging  a  hole  or  pit  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet, 
which  must  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  heated  rocks,  on  which  the  mascal  is  to 
be  placed  with  the  root  downward  ;  a  thick  coat  of  leaves  and  bushes  must  be 
thrown  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  over  all  of  which  is  to  be  laid  a  thin  coat 
of  dirt,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  heat  or  steam  from  escaping.  In  this 
situation  must  the  mascal  remain  (according  to  Indian  computation)  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  when  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found  perfectly 
cooked^  and  most  delicious  food.  In  flavour  it  resembles  a  ripe  mellow  peach, 
each  succeeding  day  adding  to  its  good  qualities  ;  it  increases  in  excellence 
by  age.  On  this  plant  alone  do  the  Indians  subsist  for  months,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  food,  and  esteeming  it  above  all  other.  About  half  a  pound 
of  mascal  is  by  them  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  for  a 
day,  and  is  always  carried  with  them  on  their  hunting  and  other  excursions. 
As  I  before  observed,  the  leaves  of  this  favoured  plant  contain  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful beverage,  altogether  forming  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  food 
and  drink,  thus  affording  another  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of  a  kind 
Providence,  in  securing  even  to  the  wild  and  untutored  savage  a  luxury  which 
their  more  favoured  and  civilised  brethren  might  well  envy. 

I  have  seen  the  mascal  so  thick  in  some  places  as  to  form  an  almost  impe- 
netrable forest  of  thorns,  as  formidable  in  appearance  as  would  be  the  same 
number  of  glittering  spears,  covering  the  whole  expanse  of  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  in  travelling  through  which  the  incautious  or  unwary  will 
be  reminded  by  a  gentle  stab,  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  have  a  care. 

I  may  also  mention  that  many  of  the  peasantry  of  the  states  of  Lonora 
and  Chihuahua,  bordering  on  this  country,  also  cultivate  the  mascal  in  their 
fields  and  gardens,  and,  I  have  been  informed,  distil  from  it  liquor,  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent,  and  not  inferior  to  the  best  Jamaica  rum.  {St,  Lotas  (Mis- 
souri) Argus,  August,  1839,  sent  by  J,  M.) 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mr,  Rogebs*s  Boiler  and  Mr,  BeatorCs  Remarks,  —  I  have  perused  with 
great  pleasure  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Rogers's  boiler  by  himself,  p.  132.,  and  the 
remarxs  by  Mr.  Beaton,  p.  129.  There  is-  little  doubt  that  this  mode  of 
warming  must  finally  become  universal ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  flues 
on  the  old  system  will  be  looked  on  much  in  the  same  light  as  tne  fireplaces 
in  the  baronial  halls  of  our  ancestors,  in  some  of  which  we  are  told  a  jackass 
laden  with  wood  was  thrown,  the  chimney,  no  doubt,  being  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  said  ass  to  escape.  The  principal  object  of  the  present  notice  being 
to  correct  a  mistake  Mr.  Beaton  has  fallen  into,  and  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
correcting  it,  I  shall  commence  by  copying  that  part  of  his  article  which  con- 
tdns  it. 

"  The  boiler  is  yet  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
made  up  of  two  concentric  cones,  joined  at  top  and  bottom  by  flanges  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  leave  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches  between  them  for  the  water. 
The  fire  is  applied  in  the  inner  cone.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  outset,  which 
is  soon  detected  in  practice.  As  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  burn  clear  in  the 
inner  cone,  the  heat  is  generated  faster  than  the  small  body  of  water  can 
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absorb  it,  and  steam  is  soon  prodaced.  There  is  a  small  pipe  fixed  in  tlie  to|;i 
of  the  boiler,  with  a  steam  valve  to  guard  against  accidents.  By  close  atten- 
tion to  the  fuel  and  damper,  this  steam  might  be  avoided,  and  only  as  much 
heat  produced  as  could  be  absorbed  by  the  water ;  but  this  requires  too  great 
a  nicety  for  so  simple  an  apparatus.  Instead  of  having  the  inner  part  of  the 
boiler  a  cone,  let  us  have  it  more  of  a  cylindrical  form  ;  this  would  reduce 
the  size  of  the  fire  and  the  surface  to  be  heated,  and  it  would  increase  the 
space  for  the  water  in  the  same  ratio.  Probably  some  modification  of  this 
kind  would  simplify  the  working  of  the  boiler,  by  producing  no  more  heat  than 
is  absorbed  by  the  water.  At  any  rate,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  steam,  at  least 
till  the  water  in  all  the  pipes  is  heated  to  200^" 

The  misapprehension  Mr.  Beaton  appears  to  be  under  with  respect  to  the 
steam,  is  as  to  the  cause  of  its  veneration.  This  does  not  proceed  from  the 
heat  being  generated  too  fast  for  its  absorption  by  the  water,  but  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vacuum  somewhere  either  in  the  boiler  or  pipes,  most  probably  id 
the  latter,  and  the  communication  between  the  hottest  and  coolest  parts  of 
the  water  intercepted.  In  order  to  correct  it,  he  must  contrive  to  nave  the 
whole  body  of  piping  completely  filled,  and  the  supply-tank  partly  full,  before 
he  lights  the  fire.  If  this  be  done,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  heat  is  to 
set  Uie  water  in  motion  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  fire,  causing  it  to 
circulate  through  all  its  extent,  until  it  is  returned  in  a  cooler  state  to  the 
boiler  to  undergo  successively  the  same  operation.  To  effect  this,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  air-cock,  if  there  is  one ;  if  not,  holes  must  be  drilled  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  pipes  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  the  water  to  show 
itself  running  out  of  the  orifice  ;  which  holes  any  blacksmith  can  drill,  and 
they  may  be  closed  by  simple  plugs.  In  order  to  have  the  most  advantageous 
result,  the  water  ought  not  to  boil,  but  stop  short  of  that  degree  of  heat,  say 
200° ;  and,  to  make  this  most  excellent  apparatus  perfect,  the  manufacturer 
should  estimate  the  exact  quantity  of  pipe  each  size  will  heat  to  that  temper- 
ature. I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  nave  nothing  to  do  with  steaming  the 
house  from  it,  but  that  a  simple  machine  should  be  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  whose  idea  of  steaming  houses,  either  simply  or 
with  tobacco,  I  think  admirable,  and  most  easy  of  adoption,  possibly  by 
simpler  and  more  economical  means  than  even  that  which  he  recommends.  If, 
however,  it  be  thought  advisable  to  use  Rogers's  apparatus  for  that  purpose, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  stop-cock,  so  as  to  separate  the  pipes 
entirely  firom  the  boiler  during  the  operation.  By  preventing  the  water  in  the 
pipes  irom  being  heated  to  a  point  short  of  boiling,  little  waste  of  water  takes 
place,  and  the  tank  should  be  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  always  insure  a 
supply  sufficient  to  keep  the  pipes  full. 

I  do  not  see  the  advantage  Mr.  Rogers  states,  of  having  the  pipes  very 
much  higher  than  the  boiler,  which  may  either  entail  a  necessity  of  sinking 
the  boiler  deeper  than  is  convenient,  or  of  raising  the  pipes  above  the  ground 
level,  about  which  they  ought  to  lie,  and  always  at  the  outside  or  near  the 
point  of  the  greatest  cooling  surface.  I  should  think  one  foot,  his  minimum, 
quite  sufficient,  and  doubt  there  being  any  advantage  in  having  them  higher. 
It  is  evident  there  must  be  a  maximum,  and  that  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  how-* 
ever  applied,  can  only  heat  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  but  it  is  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity,  witn  such  an  apparatus  as  this,  if  confined  as  here  stated, 
and  no  waste  allowed  by  generation  of  steam.  The  parties  alluded  to  by  Mr, 
Rogers,  instead  of  forcing  fire  upon  the  boiler,  had  better  have  increased  the 
quantity  of  piping,  and  consequently  the  radiation  of  heat.  If  any  part  be 
defective,  or  rather  if  the  air  be  confined  in  any  part  of  the  pipes,  it  will  be 
discovered  by  that  part  remaining  cool  when  the  water  short  of  it  in  the  cir- 
culation is  hot,  and  an  opening  should  be  immediately  made. 

Having  explained  the  mistake  on  which  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Beaton  ap- 
pears to  be  founded,  his  recommendation  of  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
boiler  becomes  unnecessary.  In  fact,  the  cylindrical  form  would  be  worse 
than  the  present,  and  the  reverse  of  any  advantage  gsuned  by  the  adoption 
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oHt.  If  any  form  is  better,  it  is  the  iaverted  cvlinder,  and  its  being  made 
to  resemble  a  limekiln  in  form  :  this  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Rogers  and  the  manufacturer ;  but  I  suggest  it  with  diffidence,  doubting  whether 
the  theoretic  calculation  of  its  advantage  would  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing practical  result.  There  is  one  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  especially  called,  which  is  the  cleansing^  Mr.  Rogera 
states  that  the  boiler  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  there  is  a  valve  in  the  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  Both  these  advantages  ought  to  be  rendered 
as  perfect  as  possible  in  practice,  and  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  country 
workman  to  manage.  Were  this  attained,  I  see  no  plan  likely  to  compete 
with  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  for  simplicitv  and  facility  of  working,  on  a  small  or 
even  on  a  rather  large  scale.  I  should  like  to  see  an  account  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  a  15  or  18  inch  boiler  would  heat  to  200°,  which  Mr.  Shewea 
could  easily  give  ;  and  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  4-inch  pipe  is  the 
best  as  a  general  standard  of  reference  and  comparison.  —  W,  Darlington^ 
March  10.  1840. 

Mr,  PenrCs  Mode  of  VetUUaHng,  ^c»  —  Why  did  you  not  mention  your 
own  experiments  on  heating  by  hot  air  ?  I  know  the  house  in  Dickson's  nur- 
sery at  Edinburgh,  in  which  you  tried  these  experiments  \m  18041.  This 
house  is  standing  there  now,  or  rather  I  saw  it  there  in  1837.  Mr.  Kogers's 
pit  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  is  just  as  useful  for  keeping  up  a  circulation  of 
cool  air  in  cold  pits  in  damp  weather,  as  for  circulating  not  2ur.  How  singular 
that  I  did  not  find  out  this  svstem  many  years  since,  when  I  used  to  lay  iron 
pipes  through  the  centre  of  bark  beds  in  Mr.  Knight's  manner,  to  get  out 
heat  from  the  centre  for  assisting  the  heating  of  the  house,  and  to  keep  down 
violent  bottom  heat.  I  had  one  end  of  the  pipe  out  through  the  brickwork  of 
the  tan  bed  at  the  level  of  the  path,  and  the  other  end  just  above  the  tan  at 
the  farthest  corner.  I  recollect  the  draught  of  air  going  in  at  the  lower  end 
would  put  out  a  candle  in  an  instant.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  found 
out  Penn's  system  by  this  simple  contrivance  I  I  think  you  might  notice  ii> 
the  Gardenefs  Magazine  how  easy  it  would  be  to  put  the  air  in  any  pine  stove 
or  frame  in  circulation,  by  passing  two  small  tubes  diagonally  through  the 
bark  bed;  the  lower  end  to  be  level  with  the  path  at  each  corner  of  the  bed 
in  front,  and  the  pipes  to  come  out  or  rise  through  the  back  comers  of  the 
bed,  and  be  carried  up  near  to  the  glass.  —  D,  Beaton,  Kingsbufy,  March, 
1840. 

2V  Coniervatory  at  ChaUworth,  (p.  103.)  ■—  I  received  your  note  of  7th 
January,  and  in  reply  I  will  take  its  separate  "  counts,"  one  by  one.. 
First,  then,  vou  say,  *'  As  to  a  rood  of  glass  covering  a  rood  of  ground,  thaC 
is  impossibfe  if  any  slope  is  allowed ;  and  as  the  most  general  slope  for 
d  large  house  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  very  far  from  45°,  your  calculation 
will  be  considerably  far  from  the  truth."  You  will  see  a  perch  of  glass 
roofing  a  perch  of  ground  ;  that  is,  a  perch  of  glass  lights,  heats,  &c.,  a 
corresponding  perch  of  plant-stage,  or  vine-trellis,  or  bark  bed  for  pines ;  in 
a  range  of  small  houses  glazed  in  wood,  near  the  north  wall  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  at  Syon.  [A  sketch  of  this  house  was  sent,  but  we  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  engrave  it,  as  the  description  given  below  answers  ever  pur- 
pose required  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  object.]  "  The  general  slope  "  (to  use  your 
own  words)  "  ought  to  be  not  far  from  45°  :"  a  fruiting  pine-house,  when 
thus  constructed,  and  with  upright  front  glass  (as  perhaps  you  will  say  it 
^  ought  to  have  "),  will  be  not  far  from  bearing  the  following  proportions ; 
say  12  ft.  wide,  15  ft.  high,  with  3  ft.  6  in.  of  upright  glass  in  front.  The 
length  of  glazed  work  in  tl^e  cross  section  of  such  a  house  will  be  nearly 
20  ft. ;  and  supposing  the  house  50  ft.  long,  it  will  contain  1000  ft.,  besides 
gable-ending  ;  and  supposing  this  good  old-fashioned  house  to  have  3  fl.  all 
round,  occupied  as  fireways  and  footways,  including  the  walls  of  the  bark 
bed,  it  will  leave  a  clear  pine  bed  only  6  A;,  wide,  which  multiplied  by  50,  the 
length  of  the  house,  gives  300,  which  is  not  one  third,  but  as  3  to  10,  of  what 
\  am  prepared  to  show  can  be  got  by  the  following  arrangement :  -^ 
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Suppose,  then,  a  house  built,  the  angle  of  the  roof  of  which  is  not  45°, 
but  from  15°  to  2(f,  or,  as  gardeners  generally  term  it,  1  ft.  rise  in  3  ft.  flat; 
and  having  a  bark  bed  nearly  parallel  with  the  roof,  and  at  the  distance 
under  it  of  say  4  ft.,  and  arranged  so  that,  should  light  pass  throu^  the  glass 
at  right  angles,  it  might  illuminate  all  the  bed  and  no  more.  By  this  you 
will  see  that  I  mean  to  have  no  upright  glass  in  front,  and  no  wall  supporting 
the  ridee  of  the  roof.  I  see  just  as  much  reason  for  there  being  a  wall  to 
lean  a  hot-house  roof  against,  as  there  would  be  for  a  wall  to  support  the 
ridge  of  every  cottage  roof,  instead  of  tying  the  rafters  in  couples,  and  making 
each  support  itself.  The  fireways  and  footways,  not  being  benefited  by 
light,  should  certainly  be  the  shades  in  the  picture,  and  be  roofed  with  a 
stronger  and  less  polished  material,  for  the  same  reasons  (for  you  are  deter- 
mined to  eive  and  get  reasons  for  all  that  you  advance  or  accept)  that  the 
selvages  of  fine  cloth  are  made  of  a  coarser  wool  and  homelier  colour  than 
the  web ;  and  doubtless  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  greater  strength  and 
cheapness,  and  to  enhance  the  brighter  qualities  of  the  web  by  a  powerful 
contrast.  But  to  return  to'  the  pine  house,  and  in  few  words  to  sum  up  all 
The  pine  bed  will  thus  be  in  extent  perch  for  perch  with  the  glass  roof, 
and  therefore  will  contain,  by  the  former  calculation,  as  many  pine  plants  in 
a  house  12  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long,  as  the  good  old-fashioned  house  will  hold 
in  100  ft.  long,  and  the  same  12  ft.  in  width  ;  a  back  wall  to  support  the 
ridge  will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  pine-bed,  plant  stage,  vine  or  peach 
trellis,  &c.,  placed  parallel  with  the  glass  ;  all  the  fireways  and  footways  will 
be  stowed  into  the  shaded  parts,  and  the  northern  boundary,  whether  it  form 
a  vaulted  aile  or  a  plain  opaque  roof,  never  allowed  to  make  a  less  angle  with 
the  class  roof  than  90°. 

I  have  one  reason  more  to  urge  in  favour  of  this  system  of  hot-house 
building,  and  that  is  one  that  is  seldom  if  ever  attended  to  ;  I  mean  the 
deposition  of  damp  or  dew,  and  consequently  the  drip  of  water  on  plants 
and  people  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  of  a  hot-house  in  cold  weather.  In 
a  frosty  night  you  can  scrape  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  this  frozen  dew, 
which,  when  tnawed,  falls  like  heavy  rain.  I  have  often  observed  the  water 
running  down  the  insides  of  the  cast-iron  rafters  of  a  cool  green-house  in  the 
mornings;  and  comparing  these  with  wooden  rafters  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  althougn  the  glass  in  both  cases  were  alike  moist,  the  iron  being 
such  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  the  inner  surface  would  be 
found  nearly  as  cold  as  the  external  air,  and  consequently  dew  or  damp  was 
deposited  in  abundance  on  its  cold  surface ;  whereas  the  wooden  rafters 
seemed  to  resist  heat,  cold,  and  dew.  Now,  applying  this  to  hot-house  build- 
ing, every  change  of  temperature,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  hot-house, 
causes  the  deposition  of  more  or  less  dew ;  but  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the 
pathway  beneath  a  tiled  or  slated  roof  will  be  much  less  affected  by  changes 
m  the  temperature  than  the  glass  roof  will,  and  consequently  will  not  collect 
a  tithe  of  the  damp  to  drip  on  people  that  it  would.  I  was  very  much 
amused  once,  to  see  a  venerable  horticulturist  with  a  quantity  of  grapes  ^own 
in  a  cool  green>house,  which,  when  brought  into  a  warm  vinery  to  be  weighed, 
quickly  changed  from  a  jet  black  to  a  silvery  grey,  by  the  deposition  of  dew 
upon  their  cold  surfaces,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  old  school,  who  had  then  completed  half  a  century  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  could  never  account  for  this  unexpected 
metamorphosis.  But  this  will  be  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I  tell 
you  that  an  early  edition  of  Mawe*8  Gardener^  and  Don's  Catalogue,  comprised 
his  library  of  garden  literature.  Mawe's  Gardener,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family,  but  Don*i  Catalogue  he  certainly  purchased  on  his 
own  account,  and  it  was  the  only  act  whereby  he  was  ever  known  to  patronise 
the  learned  in  a  business  that  had  brought  him  an  independent  fortune.  *— . 
Alexander  Forsyth,   Alton  Towers,  February  8.  1840. 

Sir  John  Rofnson^s  Plant  Case.  (p.  1 17.)  —  1  should  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  an  alteration  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making,  to  avoid 
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the  injury  done  to  the  flowers  by  the  fall  into  their  florets  of  the  heavy 
drops  of  warm  water  which  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  flat  horizontal  plate 
when  the  sun  is  bright  upon  it;  by  giving  to  the  roof  a  pitch  of  about  15°, 
the  same  plate  which  now  forms  the  flat  ceiling  will,  when  cut  lengthways 
into  two,  admit  of  a  ridge  pole  or  astragal  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
plates  securely.  I  hope  the  little  work  you  mentioned  as  being  in  prepft- 
ration  by  Mr.  Ward  will  soon  appear.  I  find  that  Mr.  Maconochie  (son  of 
Lord  Meadowbank)  has  during  nearly  15  years  been  making  experiments  on 
plants  in  glass  cases,  and  has  at  present  plant  cases  and  their  contents  of 
nearly  that  standing ;  he  is  going  to  write  a  communication  on  the  subject 
to  be  read  to  the  Royal  Society.  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  you  an  abstract  of 
It.  — John  Robuon,   Edinburgh,  March  5.  1840. 

Brcathwaite^ 8  Kitchen-Range, — A  friend  has  handed  me  your  valuable  and 
extensively  circulated  Magazine  of  January  last,  in  which,  at  p.  40.,  you  have 
unintentionally  given  an  account  of  a  cooking  apparatus  exhibited  here, 
which  is  so  erroneous,  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
its  adoption ;  the  account  bears  the  address  of  W.Wild,  Hertford,  Dec.  1839. 
I  trust  you  will  kindly  make  a  counter  statement,  particularly  as  regards 
the  means  of  roasting  (the  extract  stating  *'  that  the  means  are  dispensed 
with,"  which  I  take  to  imply  that  the  apparatus  will  only  bake) ;  the  ovens 
are  Roasting  Ovens,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  described  in  your  No. 
for  December,  1839,  p.  727.,  differing  only  in  having  the  proceeds  of  com« 
bustion  to  descend  and  pass  under  them,  before  going  into  the  chimney, 
instead  of  passing  directly  upwards ;  the  same  small  fire  working  both  the  hot 
plate  and  boilers,  as  well  as  communicating  sufiicient  heat  to  the  closets 
below,  before  its  exit.  The  chief  novelty  in  the  apparatus  is,  that  the  upper 
flues  and  sides  of  the  ovens  next  the  fire  are  coated  with  Stourbridge  bncks, 
which  not  only  modify  and  equalise^the  heat,  but  retain  it ;  by  which  a  most 
important  saving  of  fuel  is  enected,  the  apparatus  being  capable  of  cooking 
more  than  double  the  quantity  that  any  range  of  its  size  can  do,  at  consider- 
ably less  expense  of  fuel,  as  well  as  being  more  cleanly  and  more  easily 
worked.  —  G»  M,  Braithwaite,  White  Lion  Court,  ComhUl,  Feb,  26.  1840. 

JJ^lmus  fulva,  the  slippery  Elm,  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1407. —  In  my  opinion, 
the  inner  bark  of  the  branches  of  this  tree  ranks  as  the  first  demulcent  in  the 
American  materia  medica  ;  and,  as  long  since  as  the  year  1803, 1  proclaimed 
its  merits,  in  an  article  added  to  that  on  the  elm,  in  my  edition  of  Dr.  WiU 
lich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia  (of  which  a  large  edition  was  sold),  and  also  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.,  in  which  I  noticed  it  among  other  me- 
dicinal trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  United  States.  Since  that,  the  delight- 
fiil  mucilage  of  the  inner  bark  has  been  extensively  used,  in  cases  where 
a  powerful  emollient  was  required.  Nothing  can  equal  a  poultice  of  the 
pounded  bark  with  water,  to  bring  a  gunshot  wound  to  a  healthy  suppura- 
tion. The  Indians  taught  the  frontier  medical  men  this  secret,  and  they 
informed  the  United  States'  army  surgeons,  from  whom  I  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  remedy  in  this  case.  In  dysentery  it  is  eminently  beneficial,  and 
operates  like  a  charm ;  and  yet,  with  the  most  ample  public  testimony  in  its 
favour,  the  editor  of  the  materia  medica  part  of  the  American  Dispensatory 
speaks  slightingly  of  it ;  a  full  proof  that  he  has  had  no  experience  of  its  good 
qualities.  I  will  send  you  a  packet  of  the  powdered  bark,  that  you  may  try  it 
in  catarrhs  and  bowel  complaints,  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  the  maturation  of 
boils,  and  as  a  wash  in  inflamed  eyes. —  J,  Mease,  PhUadelphia,  Nov.  1.  1839. 

Voptdus  grai'ca,  —  In  the  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1651.,  you  say  :  "  According 
to  the  Nouv.  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  more  particularly  of  a  township  there  named  Athens."  There  are  eleven 
post  towns  in  the  United  States  dignified  with  the  name  Athens,  and  doubt- 
less others,  with  several  townships  (as  I  know).  The  tree  may  have  ob- 
tained its  name  from  growing  abundantly  at  a  village  on  the  Mississippi  called 
Athens,  as  unlike  the  Athens  of  old  as  possible.  I  presume  this  tree  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Atlantic  States  from  the  West ;  but  when,  and  by  whom,  I  am 
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vnable  to  say.  Thirty  3  cars  since,  being  a  novelty,  it  was  extensively  planted 
in  lawns  in  the  country,  and  in  cities;  but  has  for  some^ears  ceased  to  be  a 
(avourite,  owine  to  the  brittleness  of  the  Umbs,  and  the  nuisance  of  the  cottony 
substance  discharged  from  the  bursting  catkms,  which  covered  passengers  in 
the  streets,  and  filled  the  chambers  in  their  vicinity,  if  the  windows  happened 
to  be  open  at  the  time.  The  limbs  also  grew  straggling  and  irregular. — 
J,  Mcate.    Philadelphia^  Nov.  1.  1839. 


Art.  IV.     Keto  Gardens. 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  Kew  Gardens  (p.  183.),  we  have 
received  a  number  of  communications  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  also  taken 
notice  of  what  has  passed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  there 
elicited  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  government  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
destroying  the  gardens.  We  wish  we  could  state  something  equally  satis- 
factory as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  in  future  to  be  kept  up,  and  this 
we  may  probably  be  enabled  to  do  at  no  distant  period. 

Among  other  letters  and  rumours  which  have  reached  us,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowmg,  which  we  consider  on  good  authority.  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  stated  to  the  writer,  that,  **  in  consequence  of  the  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  Kew  Gardens,  the  government,  some  time  ago,  directed  Dr. 
Lindley,  together  with  two  eminent  gardeners,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
them,  making  such  recommendations  as  occurred  to  them.  They  made  a  long 
i:eport,  offenng  many  suggestions,  which  would  have  involved  an  expense 
of  5000/.  or  6000/.  per  annum,  instead  of  1700/.  (I  think,  as  at  present). 
Mr.  Gordon  then,  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  consulting  the  go- 
vernment, begged  Dr.  Lindley  to  ascertain  whether,  if  the  Horticultural 
Society  had  the  offer  of  the  gardens,  they  would  accept  it,  keeping  them  up  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  and  allowing  free  access  to 
the  public.  This  enquiry  was  construed  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  definite  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  thence  arises  the  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Gordon  assures  me  that  nothing  will  be  done  at  present,  nor  at  any  time,, 
without  full  opportunity  for  previous  enquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  is  stated  in  another  communication,  that  Mr.  Hume  proposed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  that  an  annual  grant  should  be  made  for  tne  support  of 
Kew  Gardens  as  a  national  establishment,  and  that  they  should  be  under  the 
management  of  trustees,  in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Museum."  This  plan 
seems  approved  of  by  most  of  our  correspondents ;  several  adding,  that  a 
national  botanic  garden  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  national  museum,  and 
they  refer  to  the  Museum  of  Paris  with  its  National  Garden,  &c.  Several 
writers  deprecate  the  idea  of  having  a  garden  director  to  Kew  ;  they  state 
tnat  two  eminent  professors  have  alremly  applied  for  it :  and  thej  strongly 
recommend  that  government  should  save  the  expense  of  a  general  director,  to 
whom  not  less  than  500/.  or  600/.  a  year  would  be  given,  besides  a  house» 
^c,  by  giving  the  general  management  of  the  garden  to  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  with  a  paid  clerk  at  the  garden,  and  a  cu- 
rator ;  recommending  for  the  latter  the  present  botanic  gardener,  Mr.  Smith. 
We  have  received  various  other  suggestions,  some  of  them  contradictory  to 
the  above :  such,  for  example,  as  one  which  states  that  the  plants  in  Kew 
Gardens  were  offered  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  of  the  Inner  Circle, 
Regent's  Park,  about  three  months  since,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Iliff,. 
an  eminent  botanist  and  patron  of  horticulture,  states  (Lambeth  Argut  for 
Feb.  29,,  p.  69.)  "  that  petitions  from  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural 
and  other  Societies  are  in  forwardness,  to  urge  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  }o 
place  Kew  Gardens  on  a  firmer  foundation,  rather  than  to  allow  so  base  a 
destruction  as  has  been  contemplated." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences^  toitk 
Remarks  on  each;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape^Gardening.    By  the  Conductor. 

No.  15.    Ejngsbury,  the  Residence  of  Thomas  Harrisi  Esq. 

KiN'GSBURTi  "which  is  situated  on  the  Edgeware  Road,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  may  be  described  as  a  grass  farm,  the 
groands  of  which  have  been  ornamented  by  plantations  of  select 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  house  enlarged  by  additional  rooms. 
To  one  of  these  rooms  a  large  conservatory  is  attached,  and 
with  this  conservatory  is  connected  a  series  of  green-houses  and 
hot-houses,  containing,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  plants  in  this  country,  managed  by  Mr.  Beaton,  one 
of  our  first  botanical  gardeners.  To  a  person  accustomed  to 
live  in  the  confined  limits  of  a  London  street  house,  it  is  a  great 
luxury  to  get  possession  of  a  group  of  farm  buildings,  where 
there  is  ample  room  to  make  additions  on  every  side.  The 
secret  of  enjoying  this  luxury  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
adding,  rather  than  in  altering ;  because  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  all  the 
advantages  of  a  new  house  by  altering  an  old  one.  Any  old 
house,  however,  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  may  be  rendered 
comfortable  and  commodious  (though  not  well  arranged)  by  ad- 
ditions. When  these  additions  are  made  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect  of  taste,  very  picturesque  effects  may  frequently 
be  produced:  but  there  are  not  many  architects,  of  the  old 
school,  at  least,  who  understand  how  this  is  to  be  managed  ;  in 
short,  how  the  additions  to  an  inelegant  house  may  be  made 
elegant,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  group,  however  irregular^  ren- 
dered symmetrical.  This  is  not  the  place  for  going  into  details, 
but  we  shall  do  this  so  far  as  to  observe,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  die  data  on  which  we  found  our  opinion, —  L  that  no  object, 
either  in  nature  or  art,  can  be  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  sym- 
metrical ;  2.  that  there  is  a  regular  symmetry,  and  an  irregular 
symmetry,  and  that  all  picturesque  assemblages  belong  to  the 
latter  class ;  S.  that  every  symmetrical  object  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  centre  or  axis^  and  the  sides ;  and,  4.  that  in  assem- 
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blages  oF  low  buildings,  such  as  those  of  a  farm-house  and 
oiBces,  where  the  sides  are  given  and  the  axis  is  wantingi  it  raay 
be  supplied  by  an  Italian  or  other  tower,  campanile,  or  clock 
turret. 

For  nn  irregular  assemblage  of  objects  to  be  rendered  sym- 
metrical, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  tower  or  other  object  which 
forms  the  axis  should  be  in  the  centre :  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
generally  effect  the  intended  purpose  better  if  placed  somewhat 
on  one  side ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  idea  of  regular  symmetry 
is  not  raised  up  in  the  mind.  The  spectator  does  not  think  of 
comparing  one  side  with  the  other,  to  see  if  they  agree  in  form 
as  well  as  in  general  bulk,  but  he  looks  to  see  whether  the  one 
side  is  balanced  by  the  other,  either  by  bulk,  by  height,  or  by 
distance.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  group,  in  which,  close  by 
the  left  of  the  axis,  there  are  a  number  of  high  buildings 
crowded  together,  and  but  very  few  buildings  on  the  right,  and 
those  quite  low :  in  what  manner  is  this  group  to  be  rendered 
symmetrical  ?  By  the  extension  of  the  low  buildings,  on  the 
right,  so  far  as  to  produce  by  extension  on  that  side,  what  is 
produced  by  bulk  and  compactness  on  the  other.  Whatever  is 
symmetrical,  must  have  a  decided  axis  of  symmetry;  either 
obvious,  as  when  a  tower  rises  from  a  stra^ling  mass  of  low 
buildings;  or  disguised,  as  when  the  buildings  of  a  group  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  be  included  within  a  pyramidal  or  conical 
outline.  An  axis  can  frequently  be  given  to  a  group  of  trees 
and  buildings  by  tall  narrow  trees,  such  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  buildings  can  never  form  the 
main  feature  in  the  landscape.  These  remarks  are  intended  to 
hint  at  the  proper  mode  of  making  the  most  of  old  houses  in 
the  country,  which,  from  extensive  experience  and  observation, 
we  can  assert  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be  altered  within,  though 
they  may  generally  be  added  to  without,  to  an  unlimited  extent 

The  remaining  part  of  this  article  being  in  great  part  written 
by  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  us  through  the  houses  at 
Kingsbury,  we  shall  place  it  in  inverted  commas. 

"  March  25.  —  The  plants  here  are  looking  as  well  ns  can  be 
expected,  after  such  a  long,  sunless,  damp  winter.  Frosty 
winters  are  always  better  for  house  plants,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
early  forcing,  than  mild  winters,  like  the  last,  without  sun.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  camellias  at  Kingsbury  were  forced  last 
May,  in  order  to  finish  their  growth,  and  set  their  bud&  lliey 
were  kept  in  the  house  all  the  summer,  and  began  flowering 
about  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  they  are  now  past  their 
best.  A  few  that  were  not  forced,  and  were  out  of  doors  all 
summer,  and  in  cold  frames  during  winter,  are  brought  into  the 
camellia-house  in  succession,  from  the  end  of  January  till  ApriL 
These  carry  on  the  blooming  season  till  May.     In  a  large  od- 
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lection  of  this  popular  shrub,  many  are  annually  to  be  found 
with  few  or  no  blossom  budsi  especially  when  young,  and  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  health.  These  are  selected  here,  and  put  in 
among  the  stove  plants  early  in  March :  their  new  growth  is 
finished  in  six  weeks ;  and,  by  the  end  of  May,  they  have  set 
their  blossom  buds.  These  plants  are  kept  in  doors  all  the 
summer,  and  come  into  flower  in  October  and  November ;  thus 
keeping  up  a  constant  bloom  for  six  months.  They  are  found 
to  be  as  accommodating  in  the  stove  as  ferns,  living  and  thriving 
well  under  the  shade  of  other  plants ;  and,  like  the  vine,  and 
some  other  excitable  plants,  they  are  found  to  vegetate  early 
next  season. 

^  The  old  white  camellia,  the  fimbriata.  Lady  Hume's,  and 
imbricata,  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest-shaped  flowers  in  this 
genus,  which  is  now  composed  of  nearly  400  varieties  and 
species.  Of  all  the  new  varieties,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  the  im- 
bricata ^iba  is  the  most  perfect  flower ;  he  even  says  that  it  is 
often  more  perfect  than  the  double  white,  with  occasional  broad 
stripes  of  red  in  some  of  the  petals,  like  a  fine  carnation.  The 
King  is  a  variety  much  praised  lately ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
pesoniaflora  alba,  and  mottled  like  Gray's  Invincible ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beaton,  only  a  third*rate  flower.  Trium*^ 
pbans  is  a  noble  flower,  bursting  out  in  the  centre  like  the  old 
cabbage  rose,  and  something  near  the  same  colour,  with  pure 
white  blotches.  This  variety,  like  Wo6dsiV  and  a  few  others, 
requires  more  heat  to  expand  its  blossoms  than  b  usually  safe 
for  the  others ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house.  Donklaen'  and  tricolor  are  great  favourites 
here :  several  plants  of  each  of  them  are  now  finely  in  bloom, 
with  many  others  of  the  newer  sorts. 

"  The  corrseas,  which  are  great  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris, 
are  in  bloom  from  September  to  June,  by  being  forced  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  make  their  young  growth  in  the  same  way  as  the 
camellias;  and  the  Chinese  azaleas  are  just  ready  to  expand  their 
flowers  under  similar  treatment. 

'^One  feature  in  the  management  of  the  climbers  for  the  con- 
servatory deserves  particular  notice.  The  orchidaceous  house  is 
at  the  back  of  the  conservatory.  The  Combr^tum  purpureum, 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  stove  climbers,  and  others,  are  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  the  orchidaceous  house,  and  in  the  summer 
time  their  shoots  are  introduced  into  the  conservatory  through 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  and  trained  over  the  rafters, 
where  they  flower  all  the  summer,  and  are  pruned  close  and 
taken  back  into  the  orchidaceous  house  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
Herbert  wrote  to  Mr.  Beaton  lately,  to  say  that  he  adopted 
this  system  at  SpofForth  with  complete  success,  and  that  he  kept 
the  top  of  the  Combr^tum  purpureum  in  the  conservatory  last 
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winter,  and,  though  very  near  the  glass,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
hurt  by  the  frost*     Beaumont/a  grandiflora,  treated  in  this  way 
at  Kingsbury,  looks  now  as  well  as  if  it  were  in  the  hottest 
stove ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  this  long  rest  may  induce  it  to 
flower  next  summer.     It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  plants  to  flower.     IF  this  experiment  does  not  succeed, 
Mr.  Beaton  intends  to  take  it  back  to  the  stove  for  the  growing 
season  the  following  summer,  and,  afler  making  its  growth,  he 
will  introduce  it  again  to  the  conservatory  to  winter.     If  this 
should  fail,  he  will  cut  it  away  altogether.     Mr.  Beaton  thinks 
all  the  stove  passion-flowers  might  be  flowered  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  green-house  on  the  same  principle;  but  the  beautiful 
P.  kermesina,  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes, 
ought  to  be  inarched  on  some  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds. 
It  would  even  be  worth  while  to  inarch  it  on  any  hardy  passion^ 
flower  already  in  the  conservatory,  the  head  being  introduced 
into  the  stove  for  the  winter.     A  plant  of  this  species  grafted  in 
one  of  the  stoves  on  the  P.  alata  covers  many  square  yards,  and 
has  not  been  without  blossoms  for  the  last  eighteen  months; 
and  in  summer  this  plant  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms  at 
a  time.     Mr.  Beaton  thinks  Bign6nm  venusta  would  do  admir- 
ably treated  in  this  manner;  and  regrets  that  this,  and  such 
plants  as  Allam&nda  cathartica,  the  petreas,  Combr^tum  pur- 
pJLreum,  and  such  like  old  substantial  good  climbers,  should  be 
so  much  neglected,  to  make  room  for  others  which  have  only 
novelty  to  recommend  them.     He  also  regrets  the  present  rage 
for  collections,  when  selections  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
private  collectors  so  much  better.     But  to  return  to  climbers: 
the  half-hardy,  or  conservatory,  climbers  are  here  treated  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  stove  ones.     These  are  planted  out,  as  all 
climbers  ought  to  be,  in  the  front  border  of  the  conservatory; 
and,  about  the  end  of  May,  are  taken  outside  through  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  roof- sashes,  and  trained  outside  for 
K)ur  or  five  months,  to  make  room  for  the  introduction  of  the 
stove  climbers.     They  are  close  pruned  in  October  or  Noverar 
ber,  and  taken  back  to  the  conservatory  for  wintering.     Tacsbnia 
pinnatistipula,  one  of  the  very  best  conservatory  climbers,  treated 
in  this  manner,  covers  a  great  space  in  a  short  time,  flowers 
abundantly  in  the  open  air  from  July  till  Christmas,  and  stands 
ten  degrees  of  frost  without  any  injury.     Mr.  Beaton  calls  this 
plant  one  of  Sweet's  faniciful  genera,  which,  he  says,  are  only 
genera  by  name,  not  by  nature. 

"  If  Mr.  Beaton  were  compelled  to  grow  only  three  kinds  of 
conservatory  climbers,  the  Tacsbnia  would  be  the  first  he  would 
choose ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

"  The  new  Wistar/a  from  Moreton  Bay,  of  which  Mr.  Beaton 
gave  an  account  in  the  preceding  Volume  (p.  400.),  is  growing 
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rapidly  in  the  conservatory,  and  in  the  coldest  end  of  the  green-* 
house ;  but  the  one  planted  out  against  a  south  wall  died  this 
winter.  It  has  been  growing  in  the  green-house  all  the  winter, 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  an  evergreen. 
It  will  not  flower  here  this  season  ;  at  least,  it  shows  no  signs  of 
6owering  yet, 

**  Among  the  stove  plants  are  many  large  specimens.  Two  fine 
plants  of  Ardisia  paniculata  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  two  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  England  of  that  good  old  plant  Jitropha 
pandurasfolia  are  just  beginning  to  show  their  splendid  flowers, 
and  will  be  in  flower  every  day  till  the  end  of  next  October. 
After  flowering,  this  plant  is  kept  perfectly  dry  for  three  months. 
It  seems  a  great  favourite  here :  we  observed  plants  of  it  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  6  in.  to  3  or  4  feet  high ;  some  as  stan- 
dards, others  as  dwarf  bushes.  Several  species  of  Theophrasta 
make  a  fine  appearance  at  this  time,  with  their  large  handsome 
foliage,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  grown,  rnga  HarrisiV  will 
soon  be  a  splendid  object ;  it  is  literally  covered,  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  blossom  buds :  it  belongs  to  the  deciduous  class  of 
shrubs,  casting  its  leaves  in  winter ;  and  the  flowers  and  young 
foliage  appear  at  the  same  time.  Another  valuable  plant  for 
private  collections,  Clerod^ndron  jE^hlomoides,  has  been  in  flower 
here  since  April,  1839.  A  cut  specimen  of  it,  in  flower,  was 
exhibited  then  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  in  Regent 
Street,  when  it  was  reported  to  be  nearly  as  sweet  as  a  jasmine* 
It  is  a  half-climbing  plant,  with  abundance  of  terminal  racemes 
of  flowers,  similar  to  those  of  C.  hastatum,  with  neat  small 
foliage,  and,  what  is  strange  in  this  genus,  the  plant  is  never 
attacked  by  any  kind  of  insects.  It  delights  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  stove.  It  was  among  the  last  lot  of  plants  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey,  and,  we  believe,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Herbert.  It  is  only  in  one  or  two  other  collec- 
tions, to  which  Mr.  Harris  presented  it.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Carey, 
we  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  fine  myrtaceous  plant  named 
after  him  by  Roxburgh.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of  Barring- 
tbnia  speciosa,  but  deciduous.  The  genus  Careys  is  closely 
allied  to  Barringtonm  and  Gustavia.  These  three  plants,  with 
Magnolm,  are  noble  plants  to  commemorate  such  names  as 
Daines  Barrington,  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  Dr.  Carey, 
and  Dr.  Magnol  of  Montpelier.  We  noticed  more  than  half  a 
dozen  fine  barringtonias,  ixoras  in  abundance,  a  fine  plant  of 
Br6wnea  grandiceps,  the  cow  tree  of  Humboldt,  and  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Strelitzm  ^'uncea  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere.  In  the  green-house  are  some  good  speci- 
mens of  Boronm  serrulata  in  flower ;  also,  a  large  specimen  of 
Scottm  dentata,  several  heaths,  epacrises,  chorozemas,  eutaxias, 
and  such  like  plants ;  also,  a  large  /Rhododendron  altacler^nse 
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in  full  bloom ;  and^  what  rather  surprised  us,  half  a  dozen  fine 
specimens  of  that  gay  and  very  scarce  plant  Lalag^  ornata,  a 
genus  of  which  only  one  more  species  is  known  to  botanists. 
Seeds  of  this  lalage  were  brought  over  from  Australia  to  Mr* 
Knight,  by  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  in  1829;  and,  under  Mr. 
Knight's  superior  management,  it  was  flowered  in  1833  or  1834*^ 
and  afterwards  figured  in  the  Botanic  Register.  It  was  found  to  be 
so  difficult  to  propagate,  that  fears  were  entertained  of  its  being 
lost  to  the  country  altogether.  We  heard  nothing  of  it  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  thought  it  was  really  lost.  Mr. 
Beaton  tells  us  the  original  plant  is  still  in  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
where  plants  of  it  may  be  had,  and  also  at  Clapton,  and  probably 
in  some  other  nurseries. 

^^  Along  the  front  stage  in  the  green-house  we  noticed  a  collec- 
tion of  new  Australian  seedlings.  Some  of  these  were  raised 
here ;  the  rest  is  the  cream  of  the  large  collection  raised  last 
year  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  from  seeds  sent  to  Mr.  Low :  these 
were  received  in  exchange  for  a  beautiful  corraea,  raised  by 
Mr.  Beaton  at  Haffield.  (See  our  preceding  Volume^  p.  94.) 
This  corraea  Mr.  Liow  thinks  far  superior  to  any  of  the  new 
seedlings ;  and  we  believe  a  figure  of  it  will  soon  appear  in 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  There  are  many  other  cross 
seedlings  of  corrasas  and  other  plants  in  progress  here,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  proved,  will  soon  find  their  way  into  other 
collections.  Mr.  Beaton  has  been  for  many  years  trying  to 
prove  Mr.  Knight's  theory  of  vegetable  superfoetation,  and  pro* 
mises  (p.  161.)  to  send  us  an  account  of  his  failures.  But  he 
says,  on  reviewing  his  notes,  he  finds  the  action  of  the  pollen  in 
some  instances  so  very  different  from  what  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be,  that  he  shall  put  off  saying  anything  on  the  subject  till  he 
sees  how  far  this  difference  takes  place  in  different  genera  or  fa<« 
milies.  Our  readers  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  on  the 
crossing  of  fuchsias  in  a  former  volume.  We  here  saw  what 
Mr.  Beaton  calls  the  most  curious  cross  yet  obtained  among  the 
fuchsias :  it  is  a  seedling  from  F.  arbor^scens  fecundated  by  the 
pollen  of  F.  excorticata.  It  is  nearly  four  years  old,  and  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  flower.  The  parent  plant  is  upwards  of 
12  ft.  high,  and  beautifully  branched.  Mr.  Beaton  dusted  many 
thousand  flowers  of  F.  arborescens  with  the  pollen  of  different 
fuchsias,  and  raised  many  thousand  seedlings  from  plants  so 
dusted  for  several  successive  years ;  but  this  single  instance  is 
the  only  deviation  he  found  from  the  arborescens.  When  this 
cross  and  the  other  splendid  crosses  from  the  F.  fulgens  will 
come  to  interbreed,  they  will  raise  the  character  of  this  favourite 
family  far  beyond  what  we  have  any  conception  of  now. 
.  "  The  many  importations  of  orchidaceous  plants,  from  Mexico 
and  the  north-east  parts  of  South  America,  have  filled  the 
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ordiidaceous  bouse  here  to  suffocation.  The  cultivation  of  so 
many  newly  received  plants^  requiring  a  different  treatment  from 
establiBbed  plants,  prevented  Mr.  Beaton  from  following  out 
Mr.  Wailes's  suggestion  on  the  atmospheric  temperature  and 
moistnre  in  the  orchidaceous  bouse.  He  highly  approves  <^ 
Mr.  Paxton's  mode  of  growing  Dendrobia,  and  other  similar 
plants.  Some  of  these  plants  here  begin  to  show  blossom  buds 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  taking  them  into  the  orchidaceous 
bouse  from  their  winter  quarters.  Mr.  Beaton  maintains  that 
no  extensive  collection  of  this  order  can  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  fine  flowering  condition  without  the  use  of  two 
houses ;  the  second  house  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  cool ;  and 
the  plants,  while  resting  here,  to  be  kept  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  are  many  new  and  undescribed  species 
here,  particularly  among  the  Mexican  Orchidaceae. 

**  The  Cacti  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  we  saw  them 
last  season,  and  many  of  the  specimens  are  not  to  be  equalled 
anywhere.  Mr.  Beaton  has  arranged  his  seedling  Cacti  on  a 
front  shelf,  in  sections,  just  to  our  taste ;  and  his  experience  ha$ 
even  enabled  him  to  follow  out  this  plan  farther  than  science 
could  do.  He  places  all  his  melon^shaped  Cacti,  which  require 
more  heat,  in  the  hottest  end  of  the  shelf.  Many  of  this  section, 
in  a  young  state,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
but  l^  a  practised  eye.  These  are  here  planted  out  on  this 
sfadf,  on  a  layer  or  bed  of  sandy  compost  over  slabs  of  slate, 
in  rows  across  the  bed;  and,  where  each  kind  terminates,  a 
row  or  two  of  upright  seedling  cereuses,  which  require  strong 
heat,  are  placed  after  each  kind  of  melon-shaped  Cacti.  The 
seedlings  of  those  Mammillariae  found  in  the  low  hot  valleys  of 
the  tropics  follow  after  the  Melocacti  and  Echinocacti  seedlings; 
and,  at  the  coldest  end  of  the  shelf,  they  finish  with  such  Mam* 
milUrise  as  are  found  on  the  hills  and  high  ridges,  and  require 
less  beat.  Altogether,  this  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting 
shelf  of  C^acti,  and  the  most  scientifically  arranged,  in  this 
country.  Here  is  the  largest  plant  of  Euphorbia  jacquini^:^ora 
that  we  have  seen,  now  covered  with  its  rich  deep  orange  blos^** 
soms:  when  out  of  flower,  it  must  look  like  a  young  vigor- 
ous peach  tree ;  and,  being  trained  after  the  manner  of  peach 
trees,  the  illusion  is  heightened.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
^lendour  of  Euphorbia  spl^ndens  at  this  time,  just  beginning 
to  put  forth  its  new  leaves,  and  literally  in  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Several  large  specimens  are  here  now  in  this  state,  one  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  country.  By  the  side  of  these 
stands  a  fine  specimen  of  Euphdrbia  [j.]  Brion/,  a  nearly  allied 
sort,  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  all  its  parts,  and  more 
fastigiate  in  habit.  Both  these  kinds  seed  freely,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  blooming  season  (July  and  August) ; 
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and,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  relationship,  Mr.  Beaton  has 
hitherto  failed  to  obtain  a  cross  between  them.  In  another 
house  we  noticed  a  standard  of  that  fine  old  plant  the  £uph6rbfa 
phoenicea,  with  a  head  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  just  coming 
into  bloom.  There  is  also  a  good  stock  of  mesembryanthemums, 
aloes,  and  the  common  epiphyllums,  in  another  house  appro- 
priated to  this  section  of  plants.  The  day  being  very  cold,  we 
did  not  see  much  of  the  plants  in  the  pits.  These  pits,  and 
some  of  the  houses,  are  heated  by  Rogers's  conical  boilers ;  and 
also  a  long  shed  in  the  farm-yard,  with  glass  sashes  in  front, 
where  rare  specimens  of  single  camellias,  acacias,  and  such- 
like plants  are  wintered,  to  be  turned  out  in  summer  into  the 
flower-garden,  and  other  convenient  places  round  the  house. 
The  subsoil  here  is  so  cold  and  damp,  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  take  up  in  the  autumn  such  plants  as  Benthamia  fragifera, 
Garrya  elliptica,  and  many  other  half-hardy  plants,  which  are 
kept  in  this  shed  conservatory  all  the  winter. 

'^A  large  number  of  apple  and  pear  trees  were  planted  here 
this  spring.  The  pits  for  these  were  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  paved  with  common  slates,  their  edges  lapping 
over  each  other,  as  in  common  roofing.  Prepared  compost 
was  filled  over  these  slates  till  it  was  6  or  9  inches  above  the 
common  level  of  the  garden,  and  the  trees  planted  on  these 
round  hillocks,  and  mulched  all  over  with  a  compost  of  rotten 
dung,  rotten  tan,  and  about  one  third  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  The 
trees  were  bought  at  Mr.  Forest's  nursery,  Kensington;  and, 
though  Mr.  Forest  is  an  entire  stranger  to  Mr.  Beaton,  the 
latter  thinks  it  but  justice  to  say,  that  these  fruit  trees  were  the 
finest  he  ever  saw  coming  out  of  any  nursery  whatever. 

"  All  the  paths  in  the  houses  are  of  Welsh  slate,  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  found  far  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  stone 
pavements ;  besides,  there  is  no  dust  from  them  like  that  fi*om 
stone  paths.  Many  of  the  shelves  are  also  of  this  slate;  but, 
for  this  purpose,  the  slate  ought  to  be  ribbed,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots  more  efFectuallyt 
and  to  be  drilled  with  small  holes  to  let  through  the  wet  from 
the  furrows  formed  by  the  ribbing.  In  one  division  of  a  range 
of  low  houses  are  some  fine  pine-apple  plants,  which  never  had 
any  bottom  heat,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  vigour  and 
healthy  appearance.  They  are  plunged  in  old  tan,  and  an 
empty  pot  placed,  mouth  upwards,  under  each  pine  pot.  The 
water  from  the  pine  pot  passes  down  freely  into  this  pot,  and 
the  worms  are  never  found  to  get  into  the  pine  pot.  If  the 
lower  pot  were  placed  bottom  upwards,  the  drainage  from  the 
pine-pot  would  not  be  complete,  nor  the  worms  kept  back* 
When  bottom  heat  is  used  for  pines  or  other  plants,  this  is 
always  a  safe  mode  to  guard  against  too  strong  bottom  heat. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  that  no  pot  should  be  plunged  in 
any  cold  or  hot  medium,  tn  or  out  of  doors,  without  first  taking^ 
the  precaution  to  place  an  empty  pot  under  each  pot;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  have  the  mouth  of  the  lower 
pot  a  little  narrower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  be  placed 
over  it.  Tlys  plan  was  shown  and  first  recommended  to  Mr. 
Beaton  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners  with  whom  Mr.  Beaton  is 
acquainted." 


Abt.  II.  Notice  of  the  Plants  which  grow  in  the  open  Air  in  the 
Borromean  Islands  (Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre)  in  the  Logo 
Maggiore.     By  Signer  Giuseppe  Mametti. 

Vegetation  in  these  two  islands  is  wonderful,  and  bespeaks 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  In 
summer  they  are  cooled  by  the  breezes  of  the  lake,  and  in  winter 
the  usual  temperature  ranges  from  zero  to  two  or  three  degrees 
below  it ;  or  if  it  is  sometimes  a  little  lower,  it  is  for  a  few 
minutes  at  twilight,  and  then  it  never  falls  so  low  as  5°  Reaum. 
In  Isola  Bella,  however,  which  is  nearer  the  mountains  than 
Isola  Madre,  the  temperature  falls  generally  a  degree  or  two 
lower,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  wind.  The  soil  is  cal- 
careous, containing  a  little  clay  (argilla)  and  mica,  which  gives 
it  a  shining  appearance  in  the  sun. 

The  trees  which  in  the  following  list  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  grow  in  both  the  islands ;  and  those  not  marked,  only 
in  isola  Madre. 

jickcia  farnesiikna,  A.  acanthoc^rpa,  A.  latif^lia,  A.  longitT^lia 
^Qtt.  high,  A.  vera,  ^cer  oblongum.  Agapinthus  umbeU 
liltus,  A.  umb.  varieg&tus.  *AgiLve  americ&na,  *A.  amer,  picta. 
Amaryllis  formosissima.  ^nth^Ilis  B&rha  J6vis,  Arauc^ria 
brasili^na  H  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  tl.;  A.  Cunningo 
hamii  I  i  ft.  high,  head  ]  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  A.  exc^lsa  1 6  ft.  high, 
head  10 IL  in  diameter.  I  was  delighted  with  the  effect  of  these 
■tiiree  plants;  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  the  last  species,     '^r- 
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butDS  j^ndrjchne ;  ^.gla6cs?;  ^proc^ra;  A.  JTrxeAo  18  fLliigb, 
Mid  occupyiDgaBpace  20  fL  in  diameter;  A.  IPneAa  crispiu;  J. 
(7.  int^rtldlius ;  ^.  U-  latifi&lius.  ^  A.r'\s\.o\k\ia  M&cqui.  Anlea 
indica,  thirty  varieties.  Siccluris  Aalimifolia,  Binksia  latifblia. 
Btrberis  empetrit&lia.  Buddleo  globt^a,  B.  MlviKfolia.  Calliste- 
moQ  dtrinus,  *C.  ionceolittus,  C.  ruscifc^ius  ?,  *C.  siOignus  albm, 
C  rugu]68iis.  CamelU'a  jap6iiica  atrorubens  16  ft.  high,  C  jap. 
pink  IS  ft.  high,  C.  jap.  lubra  maxima  12  ft.  high,  C.  SasAtiqaa 
16  fl.  high,  and  various  other  varieties  o(  C  jap6nica  from  8  fL  ta 
12  ft.  high.  'Capparis  Bre^niVz^  Cean^tbus  azureus  14  ft.  high. 
C^reus  flBgellif^rmis.  Ceratonia  iSiltqua  *Cei\.ram  P&rqui.  *Ci- 
Der>kria  jjlatanifolia.  *f^nnam6mum  C&mphora  50  tt  high,  the 
stem  1  fit.  in  circumference.  Cistus  ladaniferus  Citrus  Aiirdntium, 
C  Lim6num.  Cl^thra  arb^rea.  Coronilla  vatentina  Cunning- 
hikmta  sinensis  40  ft.  high,  head  20  ft  in  diameter  Cupressus 
austr^is,  C.  posse riniiides  (?  disticha  nutans  Arb  Bnt ).  Cy- 
clamen p^rsicum.  C^cas  revolilta.  Z)aphne  h^biida,  i)  odoriltii, 
D.  varieg&ta,  D.  olelf^tia.  Dahlias.  *£dwlLrdsia  microph^lla. 
£leeagnus  arg^ntea  ?,  Embothrium  ralicifohum  Enca.  arborea 
12  ft.  tiigh,  £.  capltata,  E.  mediterr^nea  10  fi  high,  E.  mul- 
tifl^ra,  E.  /wlytrichlfolia  12  fl.  high,  E  spilria  Eucalyptus  nova 
species  16  ft.  high.  *£u6nymus  japonicus,  E  jap  lal  aureis 
variegatis,  E-  jap.  fol.  argenteis  varieg^tis  Freylinia  specidsa 
(?  Buddlea  glaberrima  Ims.).  Gnidia  simplex  'Gordon/a  La- 
iiiaiithus,  *G.pubescens.  Gor-  40 

term  rigens  (Gazaaia  rigens), 
Gaulth^n'a  ShMlon,  Hakea 
jnnifolta.  Halleria  lilcida.  Jti~ 
niperus  bermudi&na,  J.  cap4n- 
sis.  JusticM)  Adhatbda.  /'xia 
tenestrata.  *Laia\is  n6bilts 
[meniioned  in  our  Volume  for 
1839,  as  being  62  ft.  10  in 
high,  and  of  which  ^.  40. 
Is  a  portrait  reduced  from  a 
drawing  kindly  sent  us  by 
Signor  Manetti.  The  remains 
of  the  letter  N  cut  on  the  bark 
of  this  tree  by  Napoleon  are 
atill  seen].  L.  indlca,  L  to- 
mentosa.  Leonotis  Leonurus 
Leptosp^rmum  ambiguum,  L 
apeci^sum,  L.tomeni69Uin  L\ 
gi!istrumlucjdum, /..nepal^nse 
LyttsV  geminiflora  in  full 
flower,  last  year  ( 1 839)  the  scape  was  23  ft.  high.  Magnol/a  fusciU 
10  &.  high,  Uie  space  occupied  by  the  branches  is  10  ft.     Men!- 
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ap^rmum /aurif&Iium.  Mesembry^nthemum  afireuniy  M.  stellitum, 
Jtfyrica  oordifolia,  Nandtna  domestica.  Nerln^  undulata.  Ce- 
rium Ole&nder.  OMeaexc^lsa;  *0.  fragrans  14ft.  high,  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ramifications  12  ft.  in  diameter;  0» 
sinensis,  I  think  this  is  a  variety  of  O.  fr^rans  undulata* 
*Opuntia -cochinillifera.  ^jFicus  indica.  Othonna  cheirif61ia. 
*Panax  acule^ta.  Petrophila  pulcheiia.  Ph6rmium  t^nax.  Pinus 
nepalensis,  *P.  paliistris  (austritiis)  30  ft  high.  Pitt6spoi*um 
Tobtra  16  ft.  high,  the  space  occupied  by  the  ramification  is 
16  ft.  in  diameter.  Podocarpus  nuciferus.  Raphiolepis  indica, 
R.  rubra.  ^^Rhodod^ndron  arboreum,  and  thirty  varieties.  R6« 
chea  falcata.  Salvia  nobiiis,  ?  S»  pulch^lla.  Thea  Bohea^  T. 
viridis.  *^ibiirnum  sin^nse.  Yiicca  aloifolia,  Y.  draconis,  Y. 
drac.  marginata.  Zimia  horrida.  Besides  these  plants  there  are 
beautiful  groves  of  iShododendron  ponticum  and  maximum, 
with  an  infinity  of  varieties  of  azaleas,  andromedas,  and  kaimias. 
Z>aphne  collina,  Cl^thra  alnifolia,  Mahonia  ^quif^lium,  M.  fas- 
cicularis,  M.  ripens.  Myrtles.  Rlbes  sanguineum,  R.  sang. 
angustum,  i2.  sang,  malvaceum,  iZ.  speciosum.  A  fine  Z/aurus 
carolinikna  16  ft.  high.  A  L*  Sdssqfras  32  ft.  high,  and  the 
stem  I  ft  3  in.  in  diameter,  being  the  finest  t  have  hitherto 
seen.  A  Magnolm  cordata  40  ft.  high.  Quercus  iSuber  24  fL 
high.  Cedrus  Libani  80  ft  high,  and  2  fL  diameter  in  the  stem. 
A  Photinia  serrulala  16  ft  high,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
branches  18  ft  In  the  flower  borders  are  cultivated  beautiful 
qiecies  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
such  as  Schizanthus,  Coliomia,  ^ola  tricolor,  F.  grandifl^ra, 
Gilioj  Ipomopsis  elegans,  Phl6x,  Galardfa,  Ferb^na,  &c. ;  and 
aiore  than  ISO  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  all  obtained  by  the 
diligence  of  that  excellent  gardener  Renato  Rovelli,  who  knows 
so  well  how  to  second  his  illustrious  master,  Count  Vitaliano 
Borromeo,  in  the  love  of  botany,  who  spares  no  expense  to  em- 
bellish and  enrich  his  two  fine  estates  with  rare  plants* 
Manza,  near  Milan^  March  19.  1840. 


Art.  III.   Some  Thoughts  on  the  Effect  of  Shadotos  in  Garden  Scenery* 

By  R.  W.  F. 

When  the  broad  shadows  of  full-foliaged  trees  fall  upon  a 
rising  ground,  the  extent  of  the  ground  is  apparently  increased ; 
for  example,  in  the  view  of  the  long  walk  at  Windsor,  as  given 
in  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1840. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  when  looking  up  an  avenue, 
even  one  which  only  slightly  rose  to  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
that  the  distance  between  the  spot  on  which  I  was  standing  and 
the  entrance  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
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which  fell  athwart  the  road  or  path.  To  those  who  have  beeir 
in  forests,  or  have  seen  accurate  delineations  of  them  from 
nature,  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade  in  irregular  masses 
is,  I  think,  well  known  to  augment  to  the  eye  (for  I  think  it  after 
all  a  deception)  the  actual  distance  of  objects  situated  on  the 
horizon.  This  appears  well  known  to  artists,  who  certainly 
employ  a  breadth  of  light  or  shade  in  their  paintings  which 
imparts  the  appearance  of  extent  to  the  view  portrayed ;  or  at 
least  mainly  contributes  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  detached  shadows  render  the  picture  ^^  spotty," 
and  less  extensive. 

.  I  shall,  however,  probably  be  told  that  a  continuous  line  gives 
a  greater  idea  of  length,  than  one  which  is  broken  by  any  object 
or  objects  as  shadows;  and  that  a  lady  who  wears  a  gown  with  a 
striped  pattern  lengthwise  will  look  taller  than  if  the  pattern 
were  made  to  go  crosswise  or  round  the  person.  But  I  believe 
that  the  eye  rests  upon  each  shadow,  lingers  upon  each  in  going 
round  it  or  tracing  its  outline,  and  consequently  does  not  so 
soon  reach  the  horizon ;  the  idea  of  extent  being  created  by 
the  time  occupied  by  the  eye  in  going  over  the  whole. 

What  I  state  is,  I  think,  most  applicable  to  length :  so,  in  a 
glen,  for  instance,  dark  masses  of  shade  alternating  with  the  rich 
glow  of  a  sunset  give,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a  greater  extent 
of  scenery,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye.  Remove  the  bounding 
objects,  the  hills,  and  I  think  this  effect  will  be  materially  di- 
minished. I  think  also  that  this  appearance  of  increase  of  surface 
is  somewhat  more  evident  in  positions  where  the  eye  has  to  be 
elevated  a  little  to  gain  the  horizon.  Need  I  allude  to  a  similar 
effect  produced  on  scenery  by  the  lengthening  shades  of 
evening :  — 

"  Msjoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae." 

Virgil.  EcL  1.  ver.  84. 

The  lofty  roountmns  throw  a  larger  shade. 
Watford^  March^  1840. 


Art.  ly.    On  the  Preferencefor  Scotch  Gardeners.   By  J.  Wightok, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall. 

Scotch  gardeners  are  often  preferred  in  England,  as  if  they 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  their  profession  than  English  gar- 
deners. As  gardening  is  certainly  as  well  understood  in  Eng* 
gland  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  this  preference ;  and  also  the  reason  why  so  few 
young  men  in  England,  after  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  gardeners,  ever  arrive  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  They 
remain  only  a  step  above  a  common  labourer,  and  seldom  re- 
move from  the  place  of  their  birth ;  while  most  young  men  who 
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learn  gardening  in  Scotland  become  in  time  head  gardeners, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  why 
the  preference  is  given  in  England  to  Scotch  gardeners :  one  is^ 
that  they  are  usually  better  educated ;  another,  that  the  greater 
coldness  and  changeableness  of  the  climate  of  Scotland  obliged 
the  gardener  to  take  greater  care  and  pay  more  attention,  which 
renders  him  more  skilful  in  his  business ;  another  cause  assigned 
is,  that  Scotchmen  are  generally  a  more  steady  and  calculating 
race.  However  well  founded  these  reasons  may  appear,  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decided  preference  given 
to  the  Scotch  gardener.  Education  can  do  but  little  where  ther^ 
is  deficiency  of  natural  abilities ;  and,  though  Scotland  is  colder 
than  England,  the  English  gardener  has  quite  enough  of  cold*^ 
ness  and  variableness  of  climate  to  call  forth  his  energies.  If  the 
Scotch  are  more  cool  and  calculating,  they  must  acquire  those 
habits  by  early  training. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Poor  Law  system  in  England  has  had 
the  greatest  share  in  producing  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  over 
the  English  gardener.  It  mainly  depends  on  the  difference  of 
training,  when  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  his  business.  In 
England,  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  are  more 
frequently  situated  adjoining  a  populous  village;  the  proprie* 
tor,  in  consequence,  oflen  finds  his  property  burdened  by  too 
many  labourers.  When  his  gardener  wants  an  apprentice,  his 
employer  obliges  him  to  take  one  who  belongs  to  the  parish  \ 
as  he  cannot  think  of  employing  strangers.  The  young  man 
chosen  begins  with  the  honest  intention  of  becoming  a  gar* 
dener,  and  has  at  first,  probably,  an  anxious  wish  to  learn. 
But  this  too  oflen  cools,  from  associating  with  others  of  his 
native  place,  who  are  not  gardeners. 

His  attention  is  much  taken  off  by  such  connexions,  and  he 
is  less  disposed  to  give  his  mind  wholly  to  gardening,  if  his  pa- 
rents are,  as  it  usually  happens,  of  the  agricultural  class ;  because 
he  shares  in  their  ideas  and  feelings,  and  especially  in  the 
notion  that  he  must  be  employed,  because  he  belongs  to  th^ 
parish.  If,  however,  he  escapes  these  evils,  when  the  time  of 
his  apprenticeship  is  expired,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  procure  a 
situation  as  under  gardener,  on  the  same  principle  that  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  for  an  apprentice,  namely,  his  not  belonging 
to  the  new  parish  where  he  makes  application.  This  forms  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  advancenient  of  young  gardeners,  and  is 
the  greatest  cause  why  so  many  never  remove  from  their  native 
place.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  situation  elsewhere^ 
they  grow  indifferent  about  advancement,  and  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  becoming  master  gardeners ;  after  a  time  they  marry, 
and  settle  down  for  life  in  the  place  where  they  were  appren- 
ticed.^ 
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In  Scotland)  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  are  less  frequently 
situated  near  a  populous  village ;  and  the  proprietor  does  not 
find  his  property  overburthened  with  labourers.  He  often  leaves 
his  gardener  to  choose  his  own  apprentices ;  as  it  matters  no- 
thing whether  he  employs  a  native  or  a  stranger^  there  being  no 
Law  of  Settlement  to  interfere  with  the  labourer's  independence. 
There  is  a  lodge  at  the  garden ;  and  the  apprentice  is  at  once 
placed  there,  to  live  with  the  under  gardener.  It  is  curious  that 
these  lodges  have  got  the  Gaelic  name  of  Bothies,  there  being  so 
few  Gaelic  words  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  Being  thus  thrown  from 
the  first  upon  his  own  resources,  which  are  slender  enough,  he 
learns  to  think  and  manage  for  himself.  He  has  thus  every 
opportunity  of  learning  his  business  frdm  the  gardeners,  with 
whom  he  constantly  lives,  and  has  no  village  companions  to  di- 
vert his  attention.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
knows  that  he  must  seek  a  situation  as  a  journeyman  gardener 
elsewhere,  as  it  is  unusual  to  remain  in  the  same  place.  This 
cuts  the  taproot  of  his  connexions.  By  serving  in  various 
places  for  some  years  as  an  under  gardener,  he  acquires  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  take  the  situation  of  head  gardener  when* 
ever  it  oilers;  and,  from  being  often  transplanted,  he  readily  takes 
root  in  any  clime,  though  he  always  retains  the  love  of  his  own 
country. 

Though  these  advantages  are  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  gardener, 
it  is  not  denied  that  there  are  many  good  English  gardeners. 
The  greater  number  of  gardeners  in  England,  however,  remain 
little  Jabove  the  common  labourer,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
the  evil  operation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement ;  and,  though  this 
part  of  the  law  has  been  lately  abolished,  the  alteration  will  not 
soon  produce  an  efiect  in  those  parts  which  are  thickly  inhabited. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  no 
Want  of  ability  in  the  English  gardeners,  that  those  young 
English  apprentices  who  are  trained  under  Scotch  gardeners  in 
England,  are  no  way  different  in  their  habits  and  fortunes  from 
those  who  are  apprenticed  under  English  head  gardeners. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens^  January  21.  1639. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Utility  of  Draining;  with  some  Methods  adapted 

for  various  Soils.    By  John  Fish. 

The  first  and  principal  improvement  of  wet  land  is  drain- 
ing, without  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  manure,  of  whatever 
description  it  may  be,  will  prove  ineffectual  towards  its  produc- 
tiveness. 

Soil  overcharged  with  moisture,  proceeding  from  the  water 
being  retained  by  a  stiff  impervious  clay,  or  from  cold  springs, 
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which  ai*e  frequently  loaded  with  minerals  and  acids,  not  only 
proves  injarioas  to  vegetation,  but  also,  from  the  evaporation  tX 
tbdr  aqueous  particles,  tend  to  corrupt  the  atmosphere.  Some 
plants  require  a  greater,  and  some  a  less,  proportion  of  water 
in  their  food.  Those  in  general  cultivation  are  of  the  latter 
description,  and  are  easily  injured  by  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Hence  water  may  be  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  vegetation ; 
and  therrfore  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  to  consider  the 
most  proper  methods  of  conveying  it  off  all  soils  where  it  is 
superabundant. 

No  regular  system  of  draining  can  be  given,  as  our  plans 
and  operations  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  we  are 
placed  in ;  for  it  is  4iot  with  the  earth,  as  with  the  animal  body, 
whose  component  parts  form  a  regular  system,  and  whose  fluids 
circulate  in  known  channels.  The  circulating  fluids  in  the 
earth  are  conducted  by  circumstances  altogether  difierent,  and 
frequently  in  channels  the  most  complex  and  intricate ;  the  va^ 
riety  of  cases  may  be  said  to  be  innumerable,  no  two  pieces  of 
land  being  perfectly  alike. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  whether  it  is  of  a  retentive  nature  or  not ;  and  also  the 
surbce  to  be  operated  upon,  even  or  uneven.  When  those 
principles  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  cause  made 
clearly  apparent,  the  operator  will  readily  see  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  applied  to  all  cases,  but  that  the  grand  and  leading 
feature  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  our  operations,  is  in  making 
them  subservient  to  the  end  in  view.  A  principal  point  is,  to 
ascertain  the  best  and  most  convenient  place  for  the  drains*  dis^ 
charging  their  water,  and  to  mark  out  the  lines  before  the 
operation  commences.  In  drainings  of  every  description,  two 
considerations  should  constantly  be  kept  in  view ;  these  are,  drain- 
ing efiisctually,  and  at  the  least  expense.  These  should  be  the 
objects  of  all  who  engage  in  this  and  every  other  improvement, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  work  is  executed  without 
investigating  the  cause  from  which  the  wetness  proceeds,  as  is 
evidently  too  often  practised ;  and  proofs  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  to  this  may  be  attributed  tiie  failures  we  so  often  see. 
Not  unfrequently  has  land  to  be  drained  a  second  time,  from 
the  operator  not  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
nor  yet  the  cause  of  the  water. 

A  wet  soil  may  proceed  from  one  or  all  of  the  following 
causes :  —  an  undersoil  of  close  texture,  which  will  prevent  the 
sui*&ce-water  from  soaking  through  it ;  springs  bursting  out  of 
the  earth,  and  wanting  a  free  current ;  and  frequently  low  ground 
becomes  saturated  with  water  from  the  high  gi*ounds,  through 
veins  of  sand,  gravel,  or  fissures  of  rock ;  also  from  want  of 
a  sufficient  descent,  or  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  retentive  clay. 
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The  soil)  the  subsoil,  and  the  base  impervious.  This  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  rather  difficult  to  remedy ;  as  in  this  case, 
rain-water  being  unable,  after  the  soil  is  saturated,  to  penetrate 
the  surface,  thus  precludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  art  of 
draining.  As  our  operations  in  this  case  will  be  confined  to 
the  surface,  where  the  base  is  of  great  depth,  the  efiects  of  this 
on  vegetation  are  soon  apparent ;  the  soil  having  been  saturated 
by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  expanded  by  frost,  and  its  fresh 
pores  probably  filled  with  dissolving  snow,  and  having  no  other 
means  of  discharging  its  supei*fluous  moisture  but  the  process 
of  evaporation,  its  efforts  are  checked,  and  its  power  of  vege- 
tation retarded* 

In  the  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and  cropped  with 
uncertainty^  from  its  liability  to  close  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  supply  of  air,  and  thus 
materially  injuring  their  growth*  This  description  of  soil  may 
be  remedied  considerably  by  rounding  it  in  ridges,  with  open 
interfurrows,  cross  drains,  and  ditches ;  thus  taking  off  the  super*- 
fluous  rain  or  surface  water,  and  conveying  it  to  some  desirable 
place. 

First,  I  shall  commence  with  covered  drains.  Their  dimen- 
sions will  depend  upon  their  depth,  the  quantity  of  water  they 
have,  or  may  be  wanted,  to  carry,  and  the  materials  they  are  filled 
with.  When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3  ft.,  1  ft.  3  in»  wide  at 
the  top  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  when  deeper,  the  width  may  be 
increased  to  about  3  in.  for  every  foot  in  depth :  the  width  at 
the  bottom  to  be  also  attended  to ;  it  should  not  be  much  nar- 
rower than  the  top,  to  allow  of  building  a  substantial  drain; 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  unpleasant  results  may  follow.  When 
the  bottom  is  made  (as  it  frequently  is)  much  narrower  than  the 
top,  the  stones  are  obliged  to  be  set  on  their  edges^  and  the 
covers  laid  on  them  in  an  insecure  state;  and  in  many  instances 
they  fall  down  before  the  drain  is  finished,  to  the  mortification  of 
the  operator,  by  which  springs  would  be  formed  in  the  driest 
part  of  the  ground. 

In  making  drains,  several  things  might  be  done  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  operation :  —  the  stones  to  be  laid  in  readiness 
for  Commencing ;  the  excavating  and  the  making  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  fear  of  accidents,  such  as  the  soil  falling  in ;  great  care 
taken  that  the  bottom  of  the  drains  may  fall  with  a  regular 
descent,  in  order  that  the  watSr  may  run  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  stagnation. 

When  the  bottom  is  soft,  it  should  be  laid  with  flag-stones, 
to  prevent  the  materials  from  sinking;  the  side  walls  should 
also  be  made  secure,  and  the  covers  strong,  packed  at  their  ends 
with  broken  stones;  the  space  above,  in  strong  adhesive  soils, 
should  be  filled  with  stone  rubble,  within  1.  ft.  at  least  of  the* 
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top  surface  of  the  ground,  which  remaining  space  should  be 
filled  with  rough  porous  soil,  thus  rendering  it  a  fit  receptacle 
for  the  dispersion  of  water  from  bottom  to  top,  which  I  consider 
of  much  importance,  as  it  tends  to  drain  the  ground  much  more 
effectually.  Before  the  soil  is  put  in,  this  stonework  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  or,  what  is  better,  with  turf,  with  the  green 
side  downwards,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  subsiding  into  the 
crevices  among  the  stones. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mouths  of  the  drains  well  built, 
and  secured  with  iron  gratings  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  rats  and  other  vermin,  as  they  are  found  to  be  de- 
structive, when  burrowing  in  them ;  they  should  also  be  exa- 
mined, and  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  the  outlet  kept  sufficiently 
clear,  so  that  the  water  from  the  drains  may  run  away  freely, 
otherwise  it  will  remain  stagnant  in  them  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  soil. 

Attention  must  be  paid  that  they  are  not  carried  into  the 
outlet  at  right  angles ;  their  ends  should  be  turned  down  in  the 
direction  the  water  runs,  for  a  short  space  before  they  join  it. 
This  should  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  one  drain  discharg- 
ing itself  into  another,  as  it  prevents  the  water  in  the  outlets 
from  depositing  any  sediment  in  their  mouths,  which  would  be 
the  case  were  this  not  attended  to;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
drains  are  stopped,  and  rendered  useless,  from  this  precaution 
being  neglected. 

Ridge-tiles  may  be  advantageously  used  for  draining,  both  for 
removing  surface  and  under  water.  Spades  are  made  on  pur- 
pose for  digging  these  drains,  just  wide  enough  to  let  the  tiles  go 
easily  into  them.  The  tiles  should  be  well  burnt,  as  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  hard-burnt  tiles  will  last  longer  than  those 
that  are  not ;  and  should  be  laid  on  flat  tiles,  or  soles,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  same  texture,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking,  or 
otherwise  getting  out  of  place. 

By  proper  management,  I  consider  that  tiles  may  be  success- 
fully used  for  draining  to  any  depth,  ai^l  at  far  less  expense 
than  stone;  however,  where  stone  is  in  abundance,  I  should 
recommend  it  to  be  used,  as  being  more  durable.  I  have  seen 
tiles  used  at  the  depth  of  4  ft.  filling  2  ft  above  them  with 
loose  materials,  laying  another  course  upon  this,  and  filling 
up  as  before.  In  all  cases  where  they  are  used,  the  space  above 
them  should  be  filled,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surfaccj  with 
some  loose  porous  substance,  otherwise  they  will  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  namely,  drying  the  soil. 

Rubble  drains  are  well  adapted  for  removing  water  confined 
in  porous  soils  with  an  impervious  bottom,  and  from  an  alternate 
stratum  of  whatever  description  ;  the  depth  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  which  should  be 
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brought  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  top  surface,  and,  in  clayey  soils, 
the  remainder  filled  with  a  porous  earth :  they  are  attended  with 
little  expense  where  stone  of  any  sort  can  be  procured. 

Wood  faggots,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  for  draining ;  but, 
from  their  liability  to  decay,  thus  destroying  the  drains  by  the 
process  of  decomposition,  they  cannot  be  recommended  as  per- 
manent, although  they  act  well  for  some  time. 

In  some  cases  ditches  are  preferable  to  covered  drains,  such 
as  bogs  or  moss  with  a  soft  bottom ;  for,  should  stones  be  used, 
from  their  liability  to  sink,  the  drain  would  be  rendered  useless. 
Their  depth  and  wideness  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  they  have  to  carry,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation : 
the  fall  should  be  such  that  the  water  may  run  off  without  stag- 
nation. In  digging  them,  the  earth  thrown  out  should  not 
remain  upon  the  sides,  but  be  removed  to  the  nearest  hollows : 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  their  use  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted,  as  placing  it  upon  the  side  is  a  preventive  of  the 
surface  water  entering  the  drain ;  its  weight  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  sides  give  way. 

Hollow  earth  drains  are  sometimes  used  with  good  results,  to 
collect  water  from  the  subsoil,  or  receive  rising  water  at  their 
base.  The  method  of  making  them  is  simply  this:  dig  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  desired  depth,  taking  out  the  last  spit  with 
a  spade  6  in.  narrower  than  the  other  part.  A  shoulder,  as  it 
were,  is  thus  left  on  each  side,  on  which  some  good  strong  sods 
are  laid,  with  the  grass  side  downwards.  When  the  water 
lodges  in  a  stratum  of  loose  earth,  the  operative  part  of  the 
drain  should  be  lined  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling 
in,  which  would  otherwise  choke  up  the  channel ;  the  joints  on 
each  side  to  be  left  sufEciently  open  to  permit  the  water  to  filter 
freely. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  rural  improvement  on 
which  so  much  money  has  been  expended  to  so  little  advantage 
as  on  draining.  And  why  ?  Because  the  work  is  often  carried 
on  without  at  all  considering  the  nature  or  cause  from  which  the 
water  proceeds.  One  drain,  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  as 
effectual  as  twenty  run  at  random  ;  and  it  is  the  case  with 
many  to  set  to  work  and  fill  the  ground  with  drains  in  all 
directions,  or  wherever  the  least  symptoms  of  moisture  appear, 
while  by  a  single  drain,  properly  directed  to  the  lodgement  of 
the  water  whose  ramifications  caused  those  symptoms,  the  entire 
site  might  have  been  effectually  laid  dry. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  and  shall  here  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  one,  which  occurred  at  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field's, Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  The  soil  was  of  a  soft  peaty 
nature,  with  a  subsoil  of  white  tenacious  clay,  2  ft.  to  3  ft;,  deep; 
under  this  lay  a  stratum  of  a  sandy  nature,  which  contained  the 
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water.  The  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the 
drains  were  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  source  from  which 
the  water  proceeded.  It  being  desirable  to  have  this  ground  in 
a  state  for  cultivation,  an  examination  took  place,  and  the  stra- 
tum found  which  contained  the  water ;  then  drains  were  made 
to  the  depth  required,  and  the  outlets  deepened  accordingly. 
This  answered  completely. 

Had  the  boring  auger  been  first  used  in  this  case,  it  would 
have  saved  the  expense  of  a  second  draining.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  miner,  in  search  of- mineral  and  fossil  substances, 
commencing  to  sink  his  pit  without  the  use  of  the  auger,  to 
ascertain  whether  what  he  wanted  was  there  or  not?  We 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  he  was  working  in  the  dark.  The 
borer  may  be  as  advantageously  used  for  finding  the  reservoirs 
and  channels  of  subterraneous  water,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  engage  in  the  draining  of  land. 

It  is  necessary  to  bore  in  several  places  in  order  to  obtain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  various  lodgements  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  different  depths.  When  these  have  been  ascertained, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  run  a  main  discharging  drain  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  field  of  improvement,  and  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  draw  off  the  water  from  its  deepest  recess.  Sometimes 
this  will  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  another  must  be  made  to  the  next 
deepest  water,  and  in  the  lowest  situation,  in  the  best  line  for 
a  fall. 

As  the  object  here,  as  well  as  from  springs,  is  the  carrying 
off  under,  not  surface,  water,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  fill  above 
the  drains  with  stone  rubble,  or  anything  of  that  nature.  When 
water  proceeds  from  springs,  the  same  method  as  detailed  above 
should  be  adopted ;  namely,  the  line  of  draining  them  should  be 
on  a  level  with  the  lowermost  springs,  thus  keeping  the  others 
in  a  great  measure  dry.  If  a  sufficient  outfall  cannot  be  com- 
manded to  carry  off  the  water,  a  well  may  be  sunk  a  little  below 
the  lowest  lodgement  of  water,  and  the  water  may  be  raised 
with  a  mill,  or  pump;  thus  obtaining  by  art  what  nature  had 
not  accomplished.  This  is  never  attempted  unless  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  as  the  expense  incurred  would  not  warrant  its 
adoption. 

The  qualitv  and  value  of  lands  depend  entirely  on  the  quality 
of  the  soils  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  these  are  sufficiently 
absorbent  and  open  to  prevent  a  surcharge  at  the  feeding  fibres 
of  plants,  yet  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  escape  of  rain-water  through  t1ie  plant-feeding  system, 
the  land  is  of  superior  quality.  But  if,  vice  versa,  the  several 
strata  are  of  so  loose  a  texture  as  to  permit  the  rain-water  to 
pass  through  quickly,  without  being  in  a  sufficient  degree  arrested 
by  the  «oil,  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  »  Therefore,  due  precaution 
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should  be  taken  before  commencing  an  undertaking  on  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  every  branch  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  depends ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  every  circumstance  should  be  inves- 
tigated, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  from  which  this 
or  thav  proceeds.  That  some  land  may  be  over-drained,  I 
admit ;  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  remedy  soon  pre- 
sents itself;  that  is,  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  the  drains 
when  necessary,  and  thus  forcing  the  water  back  whence  it 
proceeded.  This  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
may  prove  beneficial  in  dry  seasons.  However,  I  consider  stag- 
nant water,  in  all  cases,  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation ;  and  plants 
can  neither  perspire  nor  luxuriate  when  saturated  with  this 
element.  Where  surface  soil  rests  on  a  subsoil  moderately 
porous,  both  will  hold  water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  what  is 
not  so  retained  will  sink  into  the  inferior  strata  by  its  own  gravity; 
but,  when  the  subsoil  is  retentive,  it  will  resist  water,  and  ulti- 
mately by  accumulating  it  in  the  surface  soil,  cause  diseases 
which  are  detrimental,  and  would  soon  prove  fatal,  to  the  vege- 
table system. 

Exotic  Nursery^  Kin^s  Roady  April  4.  1840. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  a  Transplanting  Machine  invented  by  James 
Kiddy  Gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory  Gardens y  Perth- 
shire.    By  J.  KiDD. 

I  SEND  a  miniature  model  of  a  machine  which  I  lately  in- 
vented for  the  removal  of  large  shrubs,  and  which,  after  repeated 
experiments,  I  can  confidently  recommend  asadmirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

[This  machine  may  be  described  as  a  gigantic  5-pronged  fork, 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  wheels  and  axle,  the  latter  serving  as  a 
fulcrum  for  lifting  up  the  tree  out  of  the  hole  formed  by  digging 
round  it,  and,  with  the  wheels,  facilitating  the  removal  of  the 
plant  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  The  length  of  the  axle 
between  the  wheels  is  2  ft. ;  the  axle  4  in.  deep,  and  2^  in. 
thick:  the  handle,  or  lever,  is  10  fl.  long,  mortised  into  the  axle; 
it  is  6  in.  deep  and  3^  in.  thick :  the  prongs  are  2  ft.  long  and 
2^  in.  deep :  the  wheels  are  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  parts 
are  of  wood,  except  the  prongs,  which  ought  to  be  of  wrought 
iron,  and  firmly  fixed  into  the  axle  with  screw-nuts.  The 
handle,  or  lever,  has  two  iron  braces  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly  to 
the  axle;  and  at  the  extreme  end  it  has  an  iron  loop,  to  which  to 
attach  a  cord  for  pulling  it  down,  when  the  prongs  are  under 
the  ball  of  the  tree  to  be  lifted  up.] 
.    I  have  tried  the  power  of  this  machine  in  the  lifting  of  large 
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Portugal  and  common  laurels,  and  have  found  that,  by  its  as* 
sistance,  the  same  number  of  hands  can  with  ease  perform  twice 
as  much  work  as  they  could  possibly  accomplish  in  the  ordinary 
way.     You  may  form  some  conception  of  its  powers  from  the 
fact,  that  by  its  means  four  men  can  lift  the  plants  as  fast  as  three 
can  make  pits  and  plant  them  again.  Another  advantage  attend- 
ing the  use  of  this  machine  is,  that  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injure  the  roots ;  an  advantage  that  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  practical  man,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  old  system  of  pulling  the  plant  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to 
loosen  it  sufficiently  in  the  hole,  thereby  unavoidably  breaking 
and  cracking  the  roots.     By  means  of  this  machine,  also,  the 
ball  of  earth   is  in  most  instances  preserved  entire,  as  by  its 
strong  lever  power  the  whole  mass  can  be  raised  at  once.     In 
using  it,  the  plant  is  prepared  for. lifting  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
tying  up  the  branches,  and  digging  round  the  ball  at  a  distance 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  roots ;  the  chief  difficulty  I 
at  first  experienced  in  the'  use  of  it  was  in  getting  it  introduced 
below  the  ball.  The  first  method  I  tried  for  the  accomplishment 
)f  this  object  was,  to  drive  it  in  with  two  wooden  mallets,  two 
men  standing  one  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  using  them ; 
but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  could  more  easily  insert  it  by  means 
of  two  levers  held  in  a  sloping  direction,  close  to  the  axle,  and 
which  were  pushed  forward  as  the  pole  was  wrought  gently  up 
and  down.     Before  proceeding  to  work,  however,  the  wheels 
must  be  taken  off,  in  order  that  the  machine  may  be  placed  in 
as  horizontal  a  position  as  possible,  and  by  doing  so  a  twofold 
advantage  will  be  gained ;  the  prongs  can  be  inserted  deep  into 
the  earth,  and  greater   additional  lever  power  will  be  obtained. 
After  the  machine  is  properly  placed  under  the  ball,  the  pole 
must  be  lifted  up  high  enough  to  admit  a  square  piece  of  wood 
or  other  hard  substance  to  be  placed  immediately  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  pole  and  the  axle,  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  or  heel  for  the 
pressure  of  the  lever ;  and,  when  the  pole  is  pressed  down,  the 
plant  is  immediately  raised  and  the  axle  elevated  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  allow  the  wheels  to  be  again  put  on.     It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  sides. of  the  hole  should  be  sloped 
down,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  the  more  easily  be  drawn 
out.    A  mat  or  piece  of  canvass  tied  round  the  ball  below  the 
prongs  will  be  useful  in  keeping  the  ball  together ;  and  after  the 
plant  has  been  fairly  placed  upon  thie  machine,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  conveying  it  to  any  distance. 

This  machine,  although  I  have  as  yet  only  used  it  for  the 
purposes  above  specified,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  other  horticultural  purposes ;  for  example, 
fruit  trees,  whose  sickly  appearance  and  deficiency  of  crops  in- 
dicate that  they  have  been  by  mistake  too  deeply  planted,  may 
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by  its  means  be  raised  nearer  to  the  surface,  thus  at  once  with 
ease  and  safety  bringing  their  roots  into  a  region  more  conducive 
to  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  It  may  likewise  be 
found  useful  in  removing  large  plants  from  green-houses  or  con- 
servatories, such  as  orange  trees,  aloes,  &c.  It  should  be  made 
of  the  best  malleable  iron,,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheels  and 
the  pole ;  the  former  may  be  made  of  cast  iron  or  wood,  and  the 
latter  of  any  material  that  may  be  found  convenient,  only,  if 
made  of  wood,  it  will  require  to  be  of  the  cleanest-grown  ash  or 
elm.  The  whole  expense  does  not  exceed  4fL 
Bossie  Prionfy  InchturCj  Pertlishire^  Jan.  14.  1840. 


Art.  VII.     Notice  of  an  Espalier  Rail  put  up  in  Cossey  Hall  Gar^ 

dens.    By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  there. 

An  espalier  railing  in  Cossey  Hall  Gardens  was  put  up 
there  in  the  year  1830.  It  differs  from  any  that  I  have  seen. 
It  is  made  of  iron,  except  the  posts  at  the  ends,  which  are  of 
oak.  It  cost  less  than  some  I  have  seen  of  wood,  which  in  a 
few  years  would  go  to  decay.  The  chief  feature  in  which  it 
differs  fr()m  all  others  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  of  the  iron  rods.  All  other  espaliers  which  I 
have  observed,  whether  of  iron  or  wood,  have  been  on  the  old 
plan  of  perpendicular  stakes  or  poles.  The  best  I  have  seen, 
except  the  one  in  Cossey  Gardens,  was  planned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hay  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  still  on  the  upright  plan,  giving 
the  gardens  a  disagreeable  caged  appearance.  This  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  espalier  which  I  am  describing.  For  the  rods  run- 
ning horizontally,  as  the  branches  grow  along  them,  the  rods 
are  concealed.  The  upright  iron  divisions  which  support  the 
rods  are  seen,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  very  thin,  and  placed 
12  ft.  asunder. 

A  rail  of  this  construction  is  very  simple,  and  will  last  very 
long,  if  kept  well  painted.  In  Cossey  Gardens  there  are  230 
yards  of  this  espalier.  I  have  tried  it  with  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  French  pears,  and  found  them  ripen  well.  I  have 
frequently  seen  good  espalier  rails  with  common  apples  and 
pears,  that  would  have  done  well  on  standards. 

The  only  objection  I  have  heard  made  against  the  horizontal 
rail  of  which  I  am  speaking  is,  that  there  would  be  some 
trouble  in  making  the  trees  shoot  out  their  branches  at  the  ex- 
act distances  required.  But  to  this  I  should  answer,  that  I 
have  never  found  it  more  troublesome  than  to  train  horizontal 
branches  along  the  courses  of  a  brick  wall.  And  it  is  one  great 
advantage  of  this  espaliei',  that  the  branches  can  be  so  easily 
trained  along  its  horizontal  iron  rods. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  April  10.  1839. 
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Art.  VIII.  '^  On  certain  prevailing  Errors  in  laying  out  and  managing 
Flotoer-Garaens.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

It  has  often  struck  me  with  astonishment^  to  see,  in  some  of 
our  first-rate  gardens,  the  meagre  stock  of  what  may  be  called 
midsummer  flowers.  Now,  there  are  in  many  families  great 
sums  expended  on  gardens  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  one 
grand  display  of  conspicuous  flowers  during  the  fine  weather 
from  midsummer  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and  as  this  class 
of  families  happily  comprehends  many  of  our  best  friends  and 
patrons  of  gardening,  viz.  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  the 
members  of  parliament,  who,  tired  with  the  dust  and  din  of 
London,  leave  the  court  and  the  counting-house  to  inhale  the 
uncontaminated  air  of  heaven  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  their 
flower-gardens;  and  as  many  of  their  gardens  are  really  not 
worth  while  going  out  of  one's  way  to  see,  for  reasons  for  which 

gardeners  are  not  altogether  and  at  all  times  culpable ;  and  as  I 
ope  that  I  have  traced ^the  evil  (at  least  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  measure)  to  its  origin,  my  humble  efforts  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  eradicate  this  fruitful  cause  of  endless  discontent  and 
disappointment  between  the  employed  and  their  employers. 

Leaving  out  one  insurmountable  difficulty  over  which  the 
practical  man  has  often  no  control,  I  mean  where  the  employer 
grasps  at  more  gardening  than  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  means 
to  manage  properly,  I  come  to  another  which  I  am  persuaded,  if 
it  vi^ere  placed  in  proper  light,  the  majority  of  employers  would 
admit  and  allow  to  be  removed,  I  mean  the  incongruous  mix- 
tures and  unmeaning  medleys  that  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in 
gardens^  and  to  which  even  Loudon  himself  hath,  in  some  in- 
stances, lent  his  aid ;  for  I  have  somewhere  seen  in  works  bearing 
the  well  known  J.  C.  L.,  something  like  the  following,  "  We 
would  admit  of  no  herbaceous  plant  under  deciduous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  except  spring  bulbs."  Now,  with  all  due  de- 
ference, I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  you  have  laboured,  and 
that  successfully,  to  show  the  world  that  the  day  is  gone  by 
when  a  good  deep  raw-edged  gulf  should  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  clean-swept  lawn  and  the  clump  of  rhododendrons, 
and  instead  of  allowing  their  graceful  forms  to  kiss  the  sombre 
clod,  you  have  spread  as  it  were  a  carpet  around  them.  Now, 
would  you  have  snowdrop  and  narcissus  springing  up  in  your 
grass?  Adjoining  the  moss-clad  walk  in  the  wood  you  may 
plant  them,  where  their  foliage  may  remain  unshorn  till  the 
bulbs  are  ripe  and  the  herbage  yellowed  in  the  summer  sun ; 
there  without  labour  they  will  remain  comely  and  in  character, 
like  a  brightly  tinted  halo  thrown  around  the  sphere  of  flowers ; 
and,  as  their    "  heyday  of  blossoming"    is  frequently  inhos- 

pitablcj  we  look  upon  them  as  martyrs,  mild^amid  their  misery, 
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ivhose  loveliness  is  enhanced  by  the  ills  they  have  borne,  and 
have  thus  given  them  shelter  where  they  had  no  business  to  be 
seen.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am  for  discarding  them 
from  the  flower-garden  altogether,  as  vulgar  and  unsightly.  No 
such  thing :  for  the  lilies  are  said  to  have  surpassed  King  Solomon 
in  splendour,  and  even  the  coarsest  weeds  have  handsome  flowers, 
only  they  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  plentiful  and  misplaced  for 
me  to  admire  their  presence  here  at  this  time.  I  should  place 
your  pretty  spring  flowers  either  in  clumps  devoted  to  them 
alone,  or  grow  them  in  shallow  tubs  3  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the 
reserve  garden ;  and,  letting  them  into  the  turf  or  soil  up  to  the 
brims,  I  should  stud  the  lawn  or  flower-garden  with  these  hardy 
natives  during  the  foul  weather,  whilst  their  foreign  and  more 
delicate  brethren  are  stationed  under  shelter  awaiting  milder 
skies. 

By  this,  you  will  see  that  I  should  like  to  give  every  thing  a 
place  to  itself,  suited  to  its  nature  and  value.  Now,  suppose  the 
proprietor  of  a  garden  to  be  a  lover  of  birds  (and  who  is  not  a  lover 
of  them  ?),  and  to  request  that  in  some  waste  corner  shepherd's 
purse,  groundsel,  and  chickweed  be  allowed  to  luxuriate,  that  he 
may  with  his  own  hand  cull  some  every  day  for  his  canaries  and 
goldfinches.  The  order  is  obeyed,  and  the  mingled  mass  looks 
sluggish  and  detestable.  But  let  them  only  be  placed  apart, 
allowing  every  one  a  separate  bed  (or  two  for  a  succession);  and 
let  every  bed  be  divided  by  an  alley  edged  with  pebbles,  and 
kept  clean  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  it ;  and  we  have  the  ap* 
pearance  of  system  and  design,  showing  that  they  are  useful: 
and,  in  this  character,  weeds  though  they  were,  nevertheless, 
they  now  become  highly  satisfactory,  though  some  sage  gar- 
deners may  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  this  example  of  a  sys- 
tematic bird's-meat  garden.  I  will  turn  their  attention  to 
another  instance  of  more  serious  consequence,  I  mean  the  in- 
troducing of  flowering  plants  into  vineries  and  pineries,  which 
have  brought  the  red  spider  on  the  vine  leaves,  and  the  white 
scale  on  the  pine  plants,  of  whose  ravages  the  gardener  who  is 
ignorant  may  be  truly  thankful. 

But,  to  return  to  our  arrangement  of  a  first-rate  garden,  and 
assign  to  every  class  of  flowers  a  compartment  suited  to  their 
natures,  so  as  they  may  attain  the  greatest  perfection,  and  display 
that  perfection  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  I  am  only  de- 
sirous of  going  with  the  stream,  or  rather  torrent,  of  public 
opinion,  that  has  already  uprooted  many  venerable  medleys;  I 
propose,  in  a  series  of  sketches,  at  some  future  period,  to  show 
how  this  may  be  done,  consistently  with  all  the  doctrines  which 
I  have  advanced.  But  these  sketches,  and  the  directions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution,  I  must  defer  for  the  present :  besides, 
I  am  quite  aware  that  engraving  them  might  put  you  to  a  greater 
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expense  than  you  might  be  willing  to  incur,  liberal  as  you  are  in 
your  graphic  illustrations. 
Cheshire^  January^  1838. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Treatment  of  Cape  Irid^cea.     By  W. 

The  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  /ridacese,  from  the 
Cape,  have  for  many  years  possessed  great  attractions  for  me ; 
from  a  period  when  they  were  scarcely  to  be  procured,  except 
through  some  accidental  circumstances,  and  before  they  engaged 
as  much  general  attention  as  they  have  now  obtained.  The 
mode  I  pursued  in  cultivating  them  was,  accordingly,  the  result 
of  my  own  experience ;  for  though  in  the  West  of  England  I 
have  seen  beds  of  Sparaxis  grandifl6ra  and  S.  tricolor  in  great 
perfection  in  the  open  ground,  still  I  always  found  the  best  suc- 
cess attend  the  following  system ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  order  is  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  when,  from  being  grown  in  pots,  these  plants  can  be 
removed  to  the  green-house. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  bulbs  were  examined,  and  the 
larger  ones,  separated  from  the  offsets,  were  potted  in  a  compost 
of  fresh  light  turfy  loam  and  sand,  with  good  drainage ;  and  I 
have  found,  with  regard  to  the  stronger-growing  Gladioli,  a  layer 
of  rotten  cow  manure  over  the  drainage  conduce  much  to  the 
vigour  of  their  growth.  At  the  same  time  I  had  a  good  bed 
prepared  of  dry  old  tan  mixed  with  some  fresh  hot  litter  from 
the  stable,  at  least  2  ft.  in  thickness  above  the  level  of  the  gar- 
den, and  on  the  top  a  large  frame  placed.  Within  this  the  pots 
were  plunged  in  old  tan ;  the  stronger-growing  Gladioli  at  the 
back;  ixias,  sparaxises,  babianas,  tritonias,  &c.,  arranged  in 
gradation  to  the  low-growing  species  of  O'xalis  and  Lachenalm 
in  front.  The  lights  were  put  on  at  night,  giving  abundance  of 
air  in  fine  weather,  and  withholding  water  until  the  bulbs  had 
made  roots  and  the  leaves  appeared,  at  which  time  it  was  care- 
fully given,  to  avoid  exhausting  the  bulbs  by  drought,  when 
there  was  no  danger  of  frost.  On  the  occurrence  of  severe 
weather,  I  had  the  frame  well  banked  round  with  old  tan, 
assisted  by  hot  dung,  and  the  lights  well  protected  by  external 
coverings. 

Under  this  management  the  sorts  of  Sparaxis  began  to  show 
bloom  about  the  end  of  April,  and,  being  removed  to  the  green- 
house, opened  their  flowers  to  the  sun  with  great  brilliancy. 
The  ixias  and  babianas  succeeded  them,  and  were  also  removed 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  Gladioli  usually  outgrew  the 
height  of  the  frame,  and  threw  up  their  flower  stalks  vigorously 
on  the  stage  of  the  green-house.  Lastly,  the  varieties  of  Tritonia 
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formed  a  blaze,  in  shades  of  orange,  copper  colour,  and  pink. 
After  the  blooms  were  past,  I  continued  watering  the  pots,  to 
perfect  the  foliage,  and  form  the  bulbs  for  the  ensuing  season; 
and  by  replacing  them  in  the  frame,  and  giving  them  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  until  the  leaves  gradually  died  away,  the  bulbs 
became  thoroughly  ripened.  After  a  period  of  drought  and  rest, 
they  were  ready  for  repotting  the  following  October. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  continue 
my  accustomed  method  of  culture,  and  last  autumn  my  Cape 
/ridaceas  were  placed  in  a  cold-frame,  from  which  the  frost  was 
just  excluded  during  the  winter,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  sand: 
they  look  badly,  and  will  not  flower,  which  I  attribute  partly  to 
the  bulbs  not  being  well  matured,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  and  more  especially  to  their  not  receiving  a 
requisite  degree  of  bottom  heat  to  induce  them  to  form  roots 
freely  during  the  winter,  which  insures  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  production  of  flowers.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  some  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 

Gloucestershire,  Aprils  IS+O. 


Art.  X.  On  raising  Seeds  received  Jrom  the  Swan  River  Colony. 
By  J.  Brewster,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray,  Oakfield  Lodge,  Chel- 
tenham. 

The  publication  by  Dr.  Lindley  of  his  learned  and  valuable 
Sketch  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Swan  River  Colony  (see  p.  94.)} 
has  imparted  a  zest  to  the  eflbrts  now  making  by  many  of  the 
lovers  of  horticulture,  to  be  possessed  of  seeds  from  that  interest- 
ing part  of  the  world.  A  few  remarks  on  a  successful  method  of 
sowing  and  raising  these  seeds  might,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers,  especially  to  amateurs,  many  of  whom 
receive  large  and  valuable  collections,  without  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  raise  and  bring  them  to  perfection. 

On  the  1st  of  February  I  prepared  the  pots  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds,  by  draining  them  to  fully  one  third  of  their  whole 
depth.  I  then  filled  them  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
maiden  loam  and  sandy  peat,  pressing  the  mould  slightly  with  a 
piece  of  flat  wood.  I  then  sowed  the  seeds,  covering  them  with 
a  little  of  the  same  mould,  again  pressing  it  as  before;  the 
depth  of  covering  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seed.  I  then  placed  them  in  a  stove,  sprinkling  them  with 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  taking  care  never  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  mould  to  dry.  In  ten  days  after  sowing, 
many  of  the  seeds  appeared  above  ground;  and,  by  the  twentieth 
day,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  were  growing  fine  plants,  including 
several  species  of  Stylidium. 
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^  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Swan  River  seeds  will  germinate 
better  under  the  above  treatment  than  by  the  common  practice  of 
placing  them  in  a  cold-frame,  and  that  even  the  young  plants 
will  not  only  stand  but  grow  better  in  a  high  temperature.  As 
a  proof  of  which,  my  esteemed  employer,  Mrs.  Wray,  raised 
(last  year)  a  number  of  very  interesting  plants  from  Swan  River 
seeds,  some  of  which  were  placed  in  the  stove,  and  others  in 
the  green-house :  those  in  the  stove  are  now  three  times  the  size 
of  those  in  the  green-house,  and  appear  much  more  healthy. 
A  few  of  these  are  now  showing  flower,  which  I  believe  to  be 
new  to  this  country ;  but,  as  they  will  soon  prove  themselves,  I 
shall  refrain  from  making  any  premature  remarks.  There  are 
also  several  species  of  a  genus  the  appearance  of  which  is  quite 
a  novelty  to  our  gardeners,  being  more  like  a  common  rush 
(Juncus  conglomer^tus)  than  any  thing  I  know. 
OaJcfield^  Cheltenham^  April  10.  1840. 


Art.  XI.     On  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

In  March  or  April  plant  the  tubers,  cut  into  sets  like  po- 
tatoes, with  a  bud  in  each,  in  rows  alternately  1  ft  and  d  ft. 
apart,  dropping  the  sets  about  9  in.  apart  in  the  row.  As  the 
plants  advance  they  must  be  topped  (say  when  18  in.  high),  and 
earthed  up ;  in  autumn  they  may  be  used,  as  soon  as  tubers  can 
be  got  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  When  frost  approaches,  they 
may  be  carefully  forked  out  and  collected,  when  the  best  may 
be  stored  in  cold  dry  earth  for  use  and  sets,  and  the  inferior 
ones  boiled  for  pigs  or  poultry,  but  by  no  means  wheeled  with 
other  waste  vegetable  substances,  lest  they  should  afterwards 
prove  troublesome  as  a  weed. 

Isleworthy  October^  1836. 


Art.  Xll.     On  the  Wild  Potato  (Soldnum  tuberbsum). 

(Translated  from  Poppig's  Reise  in  Chile  und  Peru,  for  the  Gardener**  Maga- 

ziney  by  J.  L.) 

Among  the  cultivated  vegetables  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  none 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  abundance  and  goodness  than  the 
potato.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  in  modern  times, 
whether  this  plant  is  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  Peru  and  Chile ; 
and,  besides  what  has  been  said  by  the  meritorious  Lambert, 
Alexander  Cruickshanks,  whom  I  accompanied  in  1827,  made 
the  strictest  enquiry  respecting  it  in  Chile,  and  has  written  on 
the  subject.  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  potato  is  a  native 
of,  and  still  grows  wild  in,  Chile;  and  I  am  the  more  convinced 
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of  it,  from  my  further  search  respecting  the  plant  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  where  Mr.  Cruickshanks  did  not  accompany  me, 
as  I  found  it  quite  as  abundant  there  as  in  the  northern  parts. 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  potato  grows  wild  in  Peru, 
from  which  opinion  I  am  obliged  to  differ,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
state  that,  during  my  journey  in  the  Andes^  1  found  no  tuber- 
bearing  solanums  on  their  declivities  between  5^  and  12°  of 
south  latitude.  The  potato  in  its  wild  state,  however,  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  :  but,  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile, 
where  both  Mr.  Cruickshanks  and  myself  made  a  journey  along 
the  coast,  and  carefully  examined  it,  and  also  in  the  southern 
part,  where  I  travelled  alone,  we  found  an  immense  quantity 
of  wild  potatoes  at  a  height  never  exceeding  that  of  400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  more  generally,  however,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  rich  loamy  declivities,  or  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks 
exposed  to  the  sea  breezes,  and  only  elevated  a  few  fathoms 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  We  never  saw  the  wild  potato 
farther  from  the  sea  than  one  or  two  leagues.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cultivated  potato,  when  it  is  once  known 
that  its  blossoms  are  always  white. 

The  potato,  by  right,  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  a  sea-shore 
plant,  and  its  native  country  is  undoubtedly  Chile.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  plant  is  found  cultivated  on  the  hills  that  border 
the  coast,  and  on  the  steep  rocky  declivities  at  Punta  de  Quin- 
tero,  &c.,  but  the  soil  there  is  either  incapable  of  cultivation, 
or  the  land  so  steep  that  nobody  could  make  any  use  of  it. 
The  wild  potato  is  ofleix  known  in  Chile  by  the  name  of  Papa 
cimafono,  because  in  its  natural  state  its  very  small  tubers  are 
found  to  be  bitter.  They  are  often  found  growing  in  a  wild  state 
on  steep  places;  and  in  1827,  when  the  fort  at  Valparaiso  was 
pulled  down,  and  part  of  a  steep  rock  gave  way,  and  also  in 
1828  at  the  Cerro  alegre,  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
those  uneatable  tubers  rolled  down  into  the  streets,  that  many 
strangers  who  had  never  seen  the  wild  potato  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  assertion.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  wild  potato 
is  found  in  good  soil,  or  in  the  drift  hills  of  sand  at  Quintero ; 
it,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  steep  declivities  and  the  small 
step-kind  of  formation  on  high  projecting  rocks.  That  the  wild 
potato  is  very  sensitive  of  a  change  of  atmosphere,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  found  in  abundance  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Manco,  not  far  from  Cocon  in  Chile ;  but  not  at  all 
on  its  summit,  a  height  of  500  ft.,  where,  on  the  contrary,  fields 
of  the  cultivated  potato  flourish  well.  The  potato  is  not  used 
to  the  same  extent  in  Chile  as  it  is  in  Peru,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Andes,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  derive  more 
than  the  half  of  their  nourishment  from  its  tubers.   The  Indians 
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and  Mestizos  there  make  what  they  call  Chupe^  that  is,  small 
pieces  of  potato  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  pepper, 
and  generally  seasoned  with  bullock's  fat ;  this  dish  they  par- 
take of  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it  forms  their  chief  food. 
Its  great  cheapness  and  satisfying  quality  reconcile  the  natives 
to  its  tastelessness  and  less  nourishing  propertjr ;  and  the  Mes- 
tizos of  the  mild  valleys  would  rather  live  on  Chupe  six  days  in 
the  week,  than  be  obliged  to  work  hard  two  days  together.  The 
inhabitants  of  Punas  are  well  skilled  in  preserving  potatoes  to 
keep  to  any  length  of  time,  which  methods  are  not  generally  known 
in  Europe.  They  give  the  name  of  Chunu  Chtino  to  the  best- 
tasted  pi*eparation,  which  consists  of  potatoes  left  spread 
out  in  the  open  air  for  several  nights,  and  exposed  to  the  frost; 
during  the  day,  however,  they  are  put  in  a  cold  place,  and  pro- 
tected from  light  and  heat,  so  that  they  neither  rot  nor  have  a 
bad  smell.  They  are  then  laid  between  layers  of  straw,  and 
the  small  degree  of  moisture  they  contain  pressed  from  them 
by  treading  and  pressure,  so  that  they  at  last  form  a  mass 
of  a  whitish,  wrinkled,  light  substance,  and  which,  when  boiled, 
forms  a  gelatinous  liquid  of  a  light  grey  colour  and  a  hot  un- 
pleasant taste.  This  preparation  is  brought  from  Sierra  to  the 
coast,  and  also  to  the  warm  forests  towards  the  east,  where  it  is 
in  great  repute.  It  keeps  good  for  several  years  together  in  the 
climate  of  the  Andes,  and  it  even  suits  better  the  moist  heat  of 
the  ancient  forests  than  any  other  vegetable  preparation.  I 
found  this  provision  very  useful  to  me  during  my  journey  to 
Huallaga ;  and  it  did  not  a  little  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  MaraSon  no  kind 
of  dried  provision  will  keep  one  year. 

The  second  preparation  is  called  Morai,  and  only  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  potatoes  being  pared,  and  otherwise  ma- 
naged with  greater  nicety. 

•  A  third  way  of  preserving  the  potato  consists  in  cutting  them 
in  thin  slices,  and  fastening  them  on  a  string.  They  dry  well 
and  very  quickly  in  this  manner  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Andes. 
The  potatoes  of  the  Sierra  are  not  much  larger  than  a  large 
kind  of  walnut,  which  we  in  Germany  call  Walsche  Nilsse^  but 
they  have  a  particularly  good  flavour,  and,  like  those  in  Europe, 
consist  of  a  great  many  varieties.  In  the  forests  of  the  warm 
regions  of  the  valleys,  which  reach  as  far  as  Huanuco,  the  inha- 
bitants cultivate  a  very  excellent  variety,  probably  a  peculiar 
species,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  of  cold,  and  produces  tubers  every 
three  months.  When  it  is  once  planted,  it  requires  no  more 
care,  but  continues  to  flourish.  I  found  it  common  also  in 
Cuchuro  and  Cassapi,  and  the  flavour  was  very  good.  {Poppig^s 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculturef  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture f  SfC,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  Landscape^Gardemng  and  Landscape^ArchOecture  of  the  late  Humphry 
Repton,  Etq, ;  being  hit  entire  Works  on  these  Subjects,  A  new  Edition,  with 
a  Historical  and  Scieniific  Introduction,  a  SystemtUic  Analysis,  a  Biogrcmhical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Alphabetical  Index,  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
&c.  Originally  published  in  one  folio  and  three  quarto  volumes,  and  now 
comprised  in  one  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  engravings. 
8vo,  pp.  619.    London,  1840.    30#.  plain ;  3/.  6f.  coloured. 

We  announced  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  this  work  in  our  pre- 
ceding volume  (p.  466.).  It  is  now  completed,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
practical  guides  for  the  young  or  amateur  landscape-gardener  extant.  There 
are,  doubtless,  a  number  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  works  of  Whately, 
the  two  Masons,  Gerardin,  and  Uvedale  Price,  and  to  these  we  may  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  what  we  assert  as  to  the  practical  nature  of  Mr.  Repton's  writings. 
The  truth  is,  that,  by  the  number  of  engravings  which  they  contain,  they  address 
themselves  to  the  eye  at  once ;  and  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  landscape  improvement  by  merely  turning  over  the  pages,  and  looking  at  the 
engravings.  We  do  not  know  a  book  better  adapted  for  a  drawingroom  than 
a  coloured  copy  of  this  work  ;  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  pages,  but  from 
the  interest  excited  by  the  views  or  vignettes,  which  exhibit  portraits,  before 
and  afler  improvement,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  remarkable 
country  residences  in  England.  The  coloured  copies  we  consider  as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  particularly  those  which  have  been  done  at  Bayswater, 
under  our  own  inspection. 

A  portrait  of  tne  late  Mr.  Repton,  by  Hall,  from  an  original  drawing  by 
Shelley,  is  prefixed  to  the  work ;  which  Mr.  Repton's  family,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  consider  a  better  likeness  of  their  father  than  that  published  in  his  lifetime 
as  a  frontispiece  to  his  quarto  volume,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape-Gardening.  The  biographical  notice,  which  occupies 
twenty-two  pages,  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  as  showing  Mr.  Repton 
to  have  been  a  highly  enlightened  and  most  benevolent  man. 

The  Ladies*  Flower-Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals,  "By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Il- 
lustrated by  forty-eight  carefully  coloured  plates,  containing  upwards  of 
300  figures  of  the  most  showy  and  interesting  annual  flowers.  4to,  pp.  272. 
London,  1840.    2/.  2s,  cloth ;  21,  lOs,  half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

Thi^  elegant  volume  being  now  completed,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  ex* 

Eression  of  our  warmest  approbation  of  the  plan  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
as  been  executed.  The  tasteful  grouping,  the  truth  of  imitation,  both  in 
forms  and  colours,  of  the  plants  figured,  have  been  maintained  throughout ;  and 
the  letterpress  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  plates.  With  the  last  number  is 
given  an  index  of  English  and  scientific  names,  the  latter  being  accented;  a 
glossary  of  terms,  including  all  such  as  are  in  general  use,  though  not  clearly 
understood ;  for  example,  awned,  disk,  embryo,  fibrils,  floral  leaves,  &c. ;  a 
list  of  authorities  and  books  referred  to  ;  the  contents,  arranged  systemati- 
cally, each  order  forming  a  chapter  ;  and,  lastly,  a  list  of  plates,  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  scientific  names  of  the  plants  figured  in  each.  The  total  number  of 
plants  figured  is  310,  which,  being  purchasable  for  21,  2s.,  is  only  a  fraction 
more  than  three  halfpence  for  each  figure.  We  feel  confident  that  there  is  not 
extant  another  work  relative  to  botany  or  gardening,  in  which  elegance,  eco- 
nomy, and  utility  are  combined  in  such  an  eminent  degree ;  and,  happily,  the 
success  of  the  work  has  been  proportionate  to  its  merits. 
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The  Ladiei  Flotoer^Garden  of  OmamenUd  Btdbout  Plants,  By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
No.  I.  4to,  pp.  16.;  3  coloured  plates,  containing  20  figures  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants.    London,  1840.    Price  2s.  Qd. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  announced  in  our  preceding  volume 
(p.  729.)  when  speaking  of  the  Ladie^  Flower-Garden^  the  Ornamental  Annuals 
are  no  sooner  finished  than  the  Ornamental  Bulbous  Plants  are  commenced. 
The  number  before  us  is  an  admirable  specimen,  both  in  regard  to  its  letter- 
press and  its  plates.  The  first  plate  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  genus  /^ris ; 
the  second  to  the  genus  Morse'a ;  and  the  third  to  Herb^rtta,  Cypella,  Phalo- 
callis,  and  Vieusseuxia.  Bulbous  plants,  taken  individually,  are  generallv  stifT 
erect  objects,  which  one  would  suppose  could  not  be  very  readily  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  elegant  groups  ;  but  the  fallaciousness  of  this  opinion  is 
demonstrated  by  these  plates,  in  which,  while  every  individual  species  is  true 
to  nature,  we  have  each  group  equally  true  to  the  principles  ofpictorial  com- 
bination. The  bulbous  department,  therefore,  of  the  Ladie^  Slower-Garden 
promises  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  that  devoted  to  annuals. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  volume  will  be  completed  in  about  the  same  number 
of  parts  as  the  Annuals,  after  which  the  Ornamental  Perennials  will  be  com- 
menced. 

Fnat  Trees  ;  a  Handbook  for  Cultivators,  Being  a  practical  Exposition  of  the 
Art  of  pruning  Fruit  Trees  ;  showing  the  Defects  and  Diffictdties  of  modem 
Practice,  tmth  proposed  Remedies  ;  including  Advice  and  Information,  founded 
on  long  Experience  and  extensive  Observation,  By  a  practical  Observer. 
12mo,  pp.  119.     London,  1840. 

An  excellent  little  work,  by  a  well-known  author  ;  alike  admired  for  his 
scientific  knowledge,  and  his  extensive  experience  in  the  practice  of  what  he 
teaches.  Why  he  has  not  given  his  name  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  since 
it  would  liave  prevented  his  book  from  being  confounded  with  other  anony- 
mous productions  equally  cheap,  but  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  merit,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  harshness  of  the  term,  we  should  call  them  worthless.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  no  practical  work  of 
any  kind  which  has  not  the  author's  name  attached.  With  works  purely  ar- 
gumentative this  is  of  no  consequence  ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  may  often  tend  to 
obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  thought :  but,  with  those  giving  directions  for  ma- 
naging a  garden  or  a  farm,  or  for  treating  cattle  or  live  stock,  the  first  step,  in 
our  opinion,  is  to  know  what  degree  of  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  author. 
The  key  to  this  degree  of  confidence  is  the  author's  real  name. 

A  Method  of  pruning  and  training  Standard  Apple  IVees,  By  James  Clark, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Castle  Gardens,  Whitehaven.  Pamph. 
12mo,  pp.  8,  with  a  plate.     Whitehaven,  1839. 

The  great  object  in  the  "  windy  part  of  the  kingdom,"  where  the  author  is 
situated,  is  to  keep  the  trees  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  wood  not  crowded,  but 
in  straight  and  stiff  ascending  and  spreading  shoots.  These  objects  he  attains 
by  thinning  and  shortening  in  the  manner  performed  in  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  with  the  apple  trees  in  the  borders  of  the  orchard  ; 
and  also,  as  Mr.  Clark  informs  us,  as  performed  in  the  Experimental  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  when  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnett. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  T,  Rivers,  Jun,,  at  his  Nurseries, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  with  tlie  Prices  of  Fruit  Trees,  Pamph.  imp.  8vo, 
pp.16.    London^  1840. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  cultivated  by  T,  Rivers,  Jun,,  ^c,     pp.  4. 

[The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  fruits.] 

The  descriptive  fruit  catalogue  of  Mr.  Kivers  is  a  commendable  innovation 
upon  the  usual  form  of  nurserymen's  lists,  which  have  hitherto  been  little  or 
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nothing  more  than  lon^  rolls  of  bare  names,  without  any  particulars  by  which 
purchasers  might  be  guided  in  their  selection  of  sorts.  Its  general  correctness 
IS  creditable  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  there  are,  however,  some  inaccuracies,  of  which 
the  following  have  occurred  to  me  in  a  hasty  perusal. 

Among  the  Apples  there  are  very  few  sorts  that  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation ; 
but  a  few  of  those  of  which  the  names  are  printed  in  italics  scarcely  deserve 
that  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence,  while  others  not  thus  distinguished, 
are  of  the  highest  merit.  For  example,  the  Dutch  Mignonne  and  Forman's 
Crew  are  much  inferior  to  the  Herefordshire  and  Adams's  Pearmains,  two  of 
the  very  best  apples  in  cultivation ;  Braddick's  Nonpareil  and  the  Old  Non- 
pareil are  also  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Svreeney  Nonpareil.  No 
collection,  however  select,  should  be  vnthout  the  Old  Golden  Pippin; 
Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  and  the  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  are  also  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Besides  these,  the  King  Pippin,  Margil,  Oslin,  Golden  Reinette, 
and  Boston  Russet  are  excellent  sorts,  equal  in  merit  to  most  or  all  of  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Rivers.  He  makes  two  Ribston  Pippins,  which  is  evidently 
incorrect.  That  apple  was  named  after  a  place  in  Yorkshire  (Ribston  Hall) 
where  it  originated ;  consequently  its  name,  although  it  is  slightly  modified, 
cannot  justlv  be  given  to  a  different  apple :  the  Winter  Ribston  Pippin  is 
therefore  either  some  other  sort,  or  merely  a  nurseryman's  name,  probably  the 
latter,  for  the  true  Ribston  Pippin  will  keep  till  spring. 

Of  Apricots,  Mr.  Rivers  gives  three  new  names  : — the  Early  Red,  Large 
Red,  and  Large  Peach,  which  he  tells  us  in  a  note  are  "  French  varieties  of 
the  Moorpark,"  a  piece  of  information  not  very  easily  understood.  If  these 
apricots  do  really  differ  from  the  Moorpark,  they  are  not  varieties  of  it  any 
more  than  of  the  Turkey  or  Breda,  but  bond  fide  sorts ;  I  suspect,  however, 
that  these  three,  and  also  the  Hemskirke,  are  nothing  more  than  the  Moor- 
park. Let  Mr.  Rivers  bud  them  all  upon  a  fruiting  tree  of  the  Moorpark,  and, 
if  there  is  any  real  difference,  it  will  then  be  clearly  perceptible. 

His  list  of  Cherries  contains  most  of  the  best  sorts :  —  the  Belle  de  Choisy 
is  a  very  good  tender-fleshed  cherry,  quite  distinct  in  character  from  all  others 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  Black  Eagle  is  not  "  rather  small,"  but  a 
good-sized  cherry,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  well  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation.  The  Downton  and  the  Elton  are,  however,  the  best 
of  those  raised  by  that  distinguished  horticulturist,  and  are  not  surpassed  in 
goodness  by  any  known  kinds.  That  called  Knight's  Early  Black  is  thought 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  Black  Tartarian,  a  large  and  excellent  cherry. 
The  Early  Purple  Griotte  is  now  called  Early  Purple  Guigne. 

About  Figs  very  little  is  known  by  any  writer  on  fruits.  Mr.  Rivers  has 
judiciously  reduced  his  list  to  nine  names,  which,  with  the  Nerii  of  Mr. 
Knight,  and  some  two  or  three  others,  probably  comprise  all  the  sorts  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  delicious  fruit. 

The  collection  of  Gooseberries  is  small,  many  of  the  best  kinds  being 
omitted.  Crompton's  Sheba  Queen,  not  "  Sheba's  Queen,"  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Taylor's  Bright  Venus  is  not  a  "  Lancashire  prize  sort,"  with 
which  it  is  classed,  but  a  middle-sized  berry,  in  the  way  of  the  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage,  and,  like  it,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  possessing  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  hanging  a  long  time  upon  the  tree.  The  list  given  in  the  Penny  Cy^ 
cUypcedka  (article  Gooseberry)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and 
those  who  desire  a  first-rate  collection  should  take  it  for  a  guide. 

It  is  in  Grapes  that  Mr.  Rivers  is  most  at  fault ;  that,  however,  will  not 
surprise  any  one  conversant  with  fruits,  for,  with  the  exception  of  figs,  there 
is  no  class  in  which  so  much  confusion  exists.  Most  writers  upon  grapes  are 
mere  copyists,  each  rigidly  adhering  even  to  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 
Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  published  at  New  York  in  1830,  contains  more 
original  matter  than  any  British  work  that  I  have  seen,  many  of  his  descrip- 
tions having  evidently  been  drawn  from  nature ;  and,  although  by  no  means 
free  from  errors,  it  is  a  very  useful  and  instructive  book.    Many  of  Mr.  Rivers's 
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sorts  I  have  never  seen  ;  amongst  those  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  following 
errors  occur.  The  berries  of  the  Black  Prince  are  not  "  roundish,"  but  con- 
spicuously oval,  and  between  it  and  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  grape 
toere  is  not  the  slightest  difference.  The  figure  of  the  latter  in  the  Pomo' 
logical  Magazine  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  which 
variety  also  the  description  exactly  agrees.  In  the  North  of  England,  this 
grape  is  frequently  called  the  Black  Spanish,  and  in  some  places  the  Black 
Alicant. 

The  Black  Constantia,  although  perfectly  distinct,  is  usually  confounded 
with  the  Frontignans :  it  is  commonly  called  in  gardens  the  Black  Frontignae, 
and  is  described  in  books  under  the  name  of  Blue  or  Violet  Frontignan.  The 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  when  in  a  young  state,  re- 
semble in  some  degree  the  Frontignan  tribe  ;  but  the  fi'uit  when  ripe,  although 
sweet  and  very  agreeable,  is  totally  devoid  of  tliat  exquisite  muscat  flavour 
for  which  all  the  Frontignane  are  so  deservedly  esteemed.  The  berries  are 
likewise  smaller,  less  round,  and  of  a  more  intense  black  than  those  of  the 
Black  Frontignan. 

Pomological  writers  make  five  varieties  of  Frontignan ;  but  from  a  careM 
comparison  of  their  descriptions,  and  from  my  own  observations  made  on 
growing  plants,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  three 
distinct  sorts  cultivated  in  this  country;  which  are,  1.  The  Black  (Muscat  noir 
of  the  French ;  Purple  Front^ac,  Purple  Constantia,  of  some) ;  2.  The 
White  (Muscat  blanc  of  the  French,  White  Constantia  of  some) ;  3.  The 
Grizzly  (Muscat  rouge  of  the  French);  the  Red  Frontignan  of  English 
authors  is  nothing  more  than  the  Grizzly ;  and  the  Black  Constantia  makes 
the  fifth.  The  Chasselas  precoce  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
White  Sweetwater,  sometimes  called  Stillward's  Sweetwater,  and  New  Sweet- 
water. The  White  Muscadine  is  by  some  called  the  Sweetwater.  The  Esh- 
collata  superba  is  probably  an  old  sort  with  a  new  name  (see  p.  107.). 
Frankenthal  will,  I  suspect,  eventually  prove  to  be  the  proper  name  of  our 
Black  Hamburg,  the  latter  appellation  being  merely  the  name  of  the  place 
from  which  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  A  German  gardener  high 
in  his  profession,  who  has  seen  the  Frankenthal  on  the  Continent,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  same  grape  as  the  Black  Hamburg.  Brown,  red,  and  purple 
Hamburgs  only  exist  in  imagination,  or  in  books.  The  late  Mr.  Money 
affirmed  that  the  Lombardy  and  Flame-coloured  Tokay  are  different  grapes^ 
and  that  the  Wantage  Is  synonymous  with  the  latter.  The  Hor^forth 
Seedling  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  W, 
Khodes,  at  Horsforth  Hall,  near  Leeds.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Black  Morocco,  and  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  "  at  least  in  some  situations :"  it  diifers  in  all 
situations,  being  a  totally  distinct  sort.  The  berries  of  the  Cannon  Hall  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  White  Muscat,  less  pointed,  thicker 
skinned,  and  certainly  inferior  in  flavour ;  it  also  ripens  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  in  the  same  temperature.  Besides  these  diflerences  in  the  fruit,  there 
18  some  dissimilarity  of  habit,  the  Cannon  Hall  being  grosser  in  all  its  parts 
and  constitutionally  more  tender.  Some  doubts  are  said  to  exist  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  English  origin.  The  White  Tokay  is  the  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.   In  the  North  of  England  it  is  generally  known  by  the  first  name. 

The  berries  of  West's  St.  Peter's  are  not  round,  but  rather  oval.  In 
Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden,  it  is  called  Black  Lom- 
bardy, a  name  which,  if  not  preoccupied  by  another  sort,  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  its  present  absurd  appellation,  Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's, 
especially  as  there  is  another  grape  called  Money's  West's  St.  Peter's  (pro- 
perly. Raisin  des  Carmes),  and  a  St.  Peter's  besides.  I  have  heard  the  Black 
Prince  called  Black  Lombardy.  The  Grove  End  Sweetwater  is  a  foreign 
variety,  called  on  the  Continent  "  Friiher  Leipsicker,"  or  Early  Leipsic.     Thei 

1840.    May.  t 
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White  Rairiii  has  oral  berries :  its  flesh  is  exceedingly  firm,  and  has  very 
little  flarour. 

Of  Nectarines,  Bfr.  Rireni  has  aeYend  new  names,  bat  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  are  all  new  sorts.  Du  Telliers,  or  Due  de  Telle  of  the  nur- 
series, is  the  Violette  hattve,  one  of  the  best  of  nectarines. 

The  claim  of  the  hardy  Gallande  peach  to  be  considered  distinct  from  the 
Bellegarde  is  apparently  founded  upon  its  property  of  taking  '*  readily  if 
budded  upon  the  mussel  plum.'*  1  greatly  doubt,  however,  whether  that 
seeming  peculiarity  of  constitution  ought  to  be  considered  a  legitimate  ground 
of  distinction  between  indiriduals  agreeing  in  all  other  respects,  because  tbe 
fiiilure  of  the  Bellegarde  buds  on  the  mussel  stock  might,  even  on  repeated 
trials,  have  been  caused  by  accidental  circumstances  altogether  unconnected 
with  constitutional  difierence.  We  ought  to  be  extremely  scrupulous  in 
adding  new  names  to  our  already  too  lengthened  lists. 

The  list  of  Pears  contains  neariy  all  the  best  varieties ;  several  new  names 
are  also  given,  such  as  Beurre  de  Noirchain,  Beurr^  de  Flandres,  Incompar- 
able Beurre,  &c.,  &c.,  of  which  the  merits  in  this  country  can  scarcely  yet  be 
sufficiendy  ascertained  to  justify  their  recommendation.  We  have  now  so 
many  pears  known  to  be  good,  that  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  re- 
commending novelties.  The  new  pear,  absurdly  named  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested. 

It  would  be  yery  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  that  best  of  plums,  the 
Green  Gage,  is  in  reality  different  from  the  Reine  Claude ;  and  Mr.  Rivers 
will  probably  soon  be  able  to  clear  up  this  disputed  point.  Denyer's  Victoria 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Sharp's  Emperor. 

The  selection  of  strawberries  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
Garnstone  Scarlet,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  American  Scarlet, 
and  Black  Roseberry.  — J.  B,  W,    London^  April  14. 1840. 

Perkini*i  improved  Patent  Apparatus  for  warming  and  wntilaiing  Bwddings, 
Pamphlet  8vo,  pp.  43,  8  lithographs.     London,  1840. 

In  this  little  tract  Mr.  Perkins  has  described  his  recently  invented  governor, 
or  heat  regulator  ;  by  which  no  excess  of  temperature  can  ever  take  place  in 
plant  houses  or  other  buildings  heated  by  his  apparatus.  The  governor  SK:ts 
by  the  expansion  of  metal  pressing  on  a  series  of  compound  levers,  so  that  the 
slightest  change  is  powerfully  effective.  We  are  informed  by  W.  Groom,  Esq., 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  that,  by  means  of  the  governor,  and  with  the  use  of 
anthracite  coal,  the  fire  need  not  be  attended  to  more  than  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  fire  is  made  up  at  8  o'clock  every  evening,  and  never  looked 
at  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and,  whether  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold,  the 
temperature  never  varies  more  than  3°  or  4°,  and  this  variation  is  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  bright  sunshine.  Mr.  Groom  has  had  one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  heat- 
ing apparatus  eight  years,  and  a  governor  afiBxed  to  it  for  itbout  half  that 
period. 

The  Literary  World ;  a  Journal  of  Popular  Information  and  EnterteanmenL 
Conducted  by  John  Tims.  Vol.  II.  8vo,  pp.  412.  with  84  wood-engravings. 
London,  1840.    Price  5f.  the\vo1ume,  or  2d,  a  number. 

We  have  noticed  the  preceding  volume  of  this  very  elegant  work  in  our  Afo- 
gazine  for  the  last  year  (p.763.),  and  have  only  to  say  that  we  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  care  and  the  taste  with  which  it  continues  to  be  got  up.  The 
literary  matter  is  select,  and  in  many  cases  original  i  and  the  engravings  are 
admirably  executed  and  beautifully  printed.  We  admire  in  particular  the  spe- 
cimens of  London  street  architecture,  which,  as  the  book  is  so  exceedingly 
cheap,  will,  we  trust,  tend  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  architectural  improvement  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  We  wish  every  young  gardener  could  afford  to 
take  in  the  work  weekly,  as  a  means  of  elevating  his  taste,  as  well  as  supplying 
him  with  abundance  of  rational  amusement. 
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The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art ;  exhibiting  the  most  important  Di4' 
coveries  and  Improvements  of  the  past  Year^  in  Mechanics ,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Electricity^  Chenmtryy  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Geography,  Meteor^ 
ology  and  Astronomy.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Arcana  of  Science."     Small  8vo,  pp.  286.     London,  1840. 

In  our  preceding  volume  (p.  179.)  we  have  strongly  recommended  this  work 
to  such  ot  our  readers  as  desire,  at  an  easy  rate,  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  year.  In  the  compilation  for  the  year  1840  the  editor  has  not  spared 
labour,  taste,  or  judgment  to  secure  an  extension  of  public  favour ;  and  this 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  obtain.  To  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  scientific  periodicals  as  they  appear,  monthly  or  quarterly,  this 
annual  summary  must  be  invaluable. 

77ie  Piinciples  and  Practice  of  Levelling,  By  Edward  Jones,  Architect  and 
Civil  Engineer^  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Post  8vo,  pp.  70, 
various  woodcutsu     London,  1840.     4^ . 

A  useful  little  work  for  the  young  gardener ;  because,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  taking  levels,  he  cannot  possibly  understand  how  to 
carry  ground  plans  into  execution.  In  the  work  before  us,  not  only  the  art 
of  levelling  is  explained,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  both 
in  so  clear  a  manner,  as  to  be  understood  even  by  those  who  have  no  pre- 
vious geometrical  knowledge.  *' Regardless  of  a  profit  from  the  sale,"  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  *'  the  present  work  is  ofiered  to  the  public,  happy  if  it 
shall  meet  with  their  approbation.** 

London  Architectural  Precedents  ;  wUh  Notes  and  Observations,  Edited  by  an 
Architect.  Illustrated  with  working  drawings.  8vo,  pp.48,  four  copper- 
plates.   Part  I.  1840. 

This  promises  to  be  a  usefiil  work,  more  especially  for  young  architects ; 
and  it  will  also  be  instructive  to  amateur  builders.  No.  I.  of  the  Precedents, 
contains,  **  Plans  and  Elevation,  Sections  and  Specification,  and  a  Bill  of 
Quantities  of  second-rate  Buildings."  One  thing  is  wanting  to  give  this  book 
its  full  weight  with  the  public,  and  that  is,  the  name  of  the  editor,  which  by 
an  advertisement  appears  to  be,  Alifred  Bartholomew,  Architect. 
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Gardening  for  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  The  Ladies*  Flower- 
Grarden,'*  in  one  volume  post  8vo,,  illustrated  with  engravings,  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  May,  or  before^ 

This  will  be  found  the  best  book  for  teaching  ladies  how  to  garden  with 
their  own  hands,  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 

The  Companion  to  the  Ladies*  Flower^Garden,  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  is  now  print- 
ing, and  will  be  published  in  May  or  June. 

This  work  will  contain  a  dictionary  of  all  the  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous,, 
hardy  or  tender,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  that  are  truly  ornamental^  and 
as  such  intended  to  be  figured  or  otherwise  noticed  in  the  series  of  volumes 
by  Hfrs.  Loudon,  now  publishing  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ladies'  Flower- 
Garden,**  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  to  inchide,  before  the  whole 
work  is  finished,  perennials,  shrubs,  trees,  and  green-house  and  hot-house  plants. 

The  Companion  will  enable  those  who  cannot  wait  for  the  completion  of 
the  several  volumes,  to  go  on  selecting  and  cultivating  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  as  it  will  contain  not  only  a  dictionary  of  plants,  but  of  all  the  differ- 
ent operations  of  culture,  including  articles  on  Air  Plants,  Alpine  Plants, 
Annual  Plants,  Aphis,  Arboretum,  Ashes,  Bark,  Bark-stove,  Bast  Mats,  Beds, 
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Sell -glass.  Bellows  for  FumisatioD,  Biennial  Plants,  Borders,  &c.,  &c.,  in- 
cluding CuttingSy  Layers,  Grauing,  Sowing,  Hoeing,  Digging,  Potting,  Pruning, 
Training,  and  a  great  many  such  terms,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
dictionary  of  ornamental  g^urdening,  adapted  for  the  use  of  ladies.  It  is 
printed  in  double  columns,  in  a  very  small  type,  and  will  form  a  volume  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pages,  illustrated  by  engravings. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Works,  —  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  gen- 
tleman to  permit  his  gardener  to  have  all  reasonable  access  to  even  his  most 
valuable  books  on  botanical  and  horticultural  science.  This  is  only  fair ;  for 
how  can  he  expect  perfection  if  he  refuses  the  necessary  means  of  information  ? 
He  might  as  well  lock  his  stable  bin,  and  expect  his  stud  to  be  fat  and  sleek. 
-- Amicus.    Feb.  e.lS^O. 

Seeds  sent  by  Post. — We  have  lately  received  not  only  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
scions,  but  even  entire  plants,  and  yesterday  a  shrub,  roots  and  branches 
(Faccinium  humifusum),  in  a  penny  letter.  From  Messrs.  Sang  of  Kirkcaldy  we 
received  a.  prepaid  packet  very  neatly  done  up,  containing  the  seeds  of  12  kinds 
of  annuals,  each  with  the  name  printed,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  12  only  ]s. 
If  this  does  not  lead  to  the  general  distribution  of  every  useful  and  ornamental 
plant  of  which  seeds  are  procurable,  the  fault  will  be  in  the  public,  not  in 
government.  We  only  wish  that  the  foreign  postages  could  be  lowered  a 
little,  that  our  ornamental  annuals  might  be  sent  all  over  the  Continent ;  for, 
it  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied,  that  annual  plants,  even  those  of  warm 
clinaates,  make  a  far  more  splendid  appearance  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  than  they  do  in  England,  owmg  to  the  brighter 
Bun  and  longer  days  of  these  countries  during  the  summer  season.  Great  part 
of  the  Californian  annuals  might  be  naturalised  in  the  woods  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  many  superior  varieties  of  bread  corn,  and  of  pasture  grasses  and 
herbage  plants,  might  be  introduced  into  these  countries  by  post,  if  the  postage 
abroad  were  only  a  little  lower.  An  interchange  of  seeds  amongst  all  the 
curators  of  botanic  gardens  in  Europe  and  America  is  a  result  to  be  anxiously 
desired,  not  merely  by  the  botanist,  but  by  the  horticulturist  and  the  farmer. 
If  ambassadors  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  matters  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  attended  to  long  ago. -^Con(£. 

Clerodendron  squamdtum  Vahl  and  Hort.  Brit.,  speciosfssimum  Paxt,  —  I 
have  had  several  applications  lately,  from  amateurs  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  to  tell  them  where  they  could  buy  the  Clerodendron  squamatum,  or 
if  it  could  be  had  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries ;  and  this  morning  I  had  a 
note  from  a  first-rate  London  nurserynnan,  asking  me  if  I  had  this  plant,  while, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  he  had  half  a  dozen  of  it  in  his  stores.  I  wish  you  to 
insert  this  paragraph  for  the  use  of  others  who  may  be  looking  out  for  C. 
squamatum.  You  can  refer  them  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  xiii.  p.  39., 
and  Botanical  Register^  t.  649. ;  it  is  the  same  as  Clerodendron  speciosfssunum. 
Last  autumn  I  saw  a  plant  of  C  paniculatum  beautifully  in  flower,  in  Mr. 
Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  I  saw  an  account  of 
this  plant  somewhere  which  I  now  forget,  and  I  think  squamatum  was  the 
name  mentioned,  at  least  I  recollect  some  wrong  name  applied  in  the  report  I 
read.— --D.  B.    London^  March  27. 

Imported  Orange  IVees.  —  I  have  frequently  found  a  very  simple  hint  of 
great  service ;  I  forward  you  the  following,  in  hopes  that  some  person  may 
nave  a  chance  of  being  benefited  by  my  experience.  In  1838,  we  had  six 
orange  trees  imported  ^om  Malta;  they  had  been  one  year  from  the  bud ;  the 
labels  were  fastened  with  iron  wire  to  the  young  shoots,  and  had  rubbed  the 
bark  of  three  of  them  near  to  the  stock.     I  covered  them  ail  over  with  mo&s. 
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which  I  kept  moist,  and,  after  having  soaked  their  roots  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  water,  1  potted  them.  Three  of  them  began  growing  finely,  but  the  other 
three  not  at  all,  partly  from  the  injury  done  by  tne  wire,  and  partly  from  the 
roots  having  been  mutilated.  It  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  by  any  means  I  could 
excite  the  top,  the  excitement  at  the  root  would  follow  of  course,  so  I  placed 
the  thriving  and  the  others  side  by  side,  and  inarched  them  together ;  the 
result  was,  that  the  buds  began  to  swell,  and  at  last  they  began  with  vigour  to 
push.  I  then  cut  back  the  shoots  of  the  scion,  and  also  all  buds,  leaving  a  few 
good  leaves,  and  finally  I  cut  the  connexion  altogether.  All  of  them  now  get 
on  charmingly.  The  part  of  the  scion  attached  to  each  is  a  memorial  whereby 
to  distinguish  them. — G,  M,  Elliot,    Ripley  Castle  Gardens,  Feb,  29.  1840. 

Fococts  Patent  Flexible  Asphalle  Roofing, — A  novel  manufacture  is  offered 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  called  Flexible  Asphalte  Roofing.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  use  of  slates,  tiles,  zinc,  thatch,  &c.,  in  the  covering 
and  lining  of  farm-buildings,  sheds,  cottages,  and  other  erections ;  and,  from  its 
durability,  lightness,  and  economy,  it  is  expected  to  be  brought  into  very 
general  use.  The  weight  of  this  manufacture  being  only  60  lb.  to  the  square 
of  100  ft.,  the  walls  and  timbers  to  support  it  are  required  to  be  but  half  the 
usual  substance  ;  it  is  also  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  impervious  to  damp,  and 
will  bear  a  heat  of  220°  without  injury.  Several  architects  and  railway 
engineers  have,  we  understand,  already  adopted  the  asphalte  roofing  for 
sheds  and  other  buildings  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  roofs  of  the  Slough 
Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  will  be  covered  with  this  material. 
(^Afech,  Mag,,  No.  865.  March  7.  1840.)  This  roofing  might,  probably,  an- 
swer for  the  flooring  of  borders  for  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  roots  from  pene- 
trating to  the  subsoil.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  being  tried ;  and, 
where  this  is  done,  we  would  suggest  that  a  coating  of  gravel  or  brick  rubbishy 
of  5  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  laid  immediately  over  the  asphalte,  to 
serve  as  drainage.  Vertical  plates  of  this  material  might  be  arranged  as  a 
conservative  or  fruit-tree  wall,  and  it  would  form  excellent  linings  to  basins 
or  ponds  in  flower-gardens. —  Cond, 

Ornamental  Pottery  for  architectural  gardens  and  terraces  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  and  among  the  recent  candidates  for  public  patronage  are 
Singer  and  Co.,  of  the  Vauxhall  Pottery,  on  whose  premises  may  be  seen  a 
great  variety  of  articles  that  will  interest  the  landscape-gardener,  and  the 
garden  architect.—  Cottd, 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Gardening  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
state ;  one  nurseryman  there  being  at  present  engaged  in  planting  the 
grounds  of  no  fewer  than  eight  villas.  In  these  the  pineries  are  all  heated  by 
hot  water,  even  the  bottom  heat  being  communicated  by  that  medium.  In 
some  cases  a  flooring  of  boards  is  laid  over  the  pipes,  and  covered  with  rotten 
tan,  sand,  or  ashes,  m  which  the  pots  are  plunged ;  and  in  others  a  stage  of 
boards  closely  joined  together  is  formed,  and  circular  openings  cut  in  each 
shelf  of  the  stage  the  exact  size  of  the  pots  intended  to  be  used ;  and  these 
pots  are  suspended  by  their  rims  in  the  openings,  so  that  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  pots  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hot  air  below.  Both  these 
modes,  we  are  informed,  answer  admirably. — W,  H.  Liverpool,  March  23. 1840. 

"Rhododendron  arboreum  hybridum,  in  the  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  Mr.  Milne's,  is  10^  ft.  high,  symmetrical  and  graceful  in  form,  and  covered 
with  above  a  hundred  heads  of  bright  crimson  flowers.  I  would  go  twenty 
miles,  to  see  such  a  plant. — B,  B.  BiSington,    Stoke  Netuinglon,  April  13.  1840. 

Gardener's  Benevolent  Association,  —  We  noticed  the  foundation  of  this  in- 
stitution in  our  previous  volume  (p.- 196.),  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  is 
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going  on  steadily  and  prosperously.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  April 
14.y  the  first  two  pensioners  were  named :  they  were,  the  widow  of  an  aged 
gardener,  and  an  aged  and  infirm  gardener ;  both  recommended  by  respectable 
gardeners  holding  first-rate  situations,  and  by  the  clergymen  of  their  respective 
parishes.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  was  received,  to- 
gether with  a  few  minor  donations,  two  life  subscribers,  and  a  dozen  annual 
subscribers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  such  proprietors  and  editors 
of  botanical  and  horticultural  periodicals  as  had  pubtished  the  Kules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Society  gratis  ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  practice 
would  be  continued  and  extended,  at  least  for  some  time,  till  the  Society  ob- 
tained ample  funds.  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Cottage  Windowt, —  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  desirous  of  con- 
tributing by  every  means  in  their  power  to  improve  Scotch  cottages  and  their 
gardens,  has  offered  premiums  for  the  **  best  and  approved"  cottage  window. 
This  will  probably  do  much  good.  Scotch  cottages  are  in  general  miserable 
hovels,  and  their  windows  small  square  holes  with  a  fixed  frame  containing 
four  panes,  not  made  to  open  for  ventilation.  —  Cond, 

Irrigating  Meadows  with  Liquid  Manure,  —  This  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  some  years  past  close  to  Edinburgh,  by  causing  the  liquid 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  common  sewers  to  flow  over  certain  low-lying 
grass  lands.  The  effect  has  been  most  injurious,  both  to  the  inhabitants  ad- 
joining these  irrigated  lands,  by  contaminating  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  to  the  animals  which  feed  on  the  grass  produced,  by  destroying  in  a 
short  time  the  digestive  powers  of  their  stomachs.  A  very  interesting 
pamphlet  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  entitled.  Papers  relating  to  the 
noxious  Effects  of  the  foetid  Irrigations  around  the  City  of  Edinburgh^  8vo,  1839, 
A.  and  C.  Black.  By  this  tract  it  appears  that  no  horse  or  other  animal  will 
eat  a  particle  of  the  produce  of  these  meadows,  either  while  growing,  or  when 
first  cut ;  and  that  cows  ''  when  first  put  to  eat  it  have  for  some  days  an  ab- 
solute loathing,  and  can  hardly  be  got  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  when  they  do,  it 
causes  an  immense  flow  of  m&k,  which  is  kept  up  by  this  grass,  and  what  is 
called  dreg  [brewer's  wash] ;  but  whenever  the  supply  of  this  grass  becomes 
short,  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  digesting  the  usual  fodder  of  cattle, 
and  completely  diseased,  and  get  unfit  for  any  purpose  almost.'*  It  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  either  individuals  or  public  bodies  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  tamper  with  the  public  health,  m  the  manner  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  at  Edinburgh  for  some  years,  by  the  irrigation  of  these 
meadows;  but  we  trust  the  practice  will  in  a  short  time  be  put  down. — Cond, 


Art.  III.     Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Spring  General  Meejing  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  council  roonit 
at  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith,  on  the  5th  of  March,  Duncan 
Cowan,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was  not  extensive ; 
but  the  specimens  were  select,  and  in  general  excellent. 

For  fine  varieties  of  Camellia  jap6nica,  two  premiums  were  awarded :  the 
first  to  Mr.  John  Addison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  House, 
for  C.  Donckelaeri  and  imbricata ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  for  C.  Donckelben  and  Vandesja 
c&rnea.  A  curious  specimen  of  Gray's  Invincible  Camellia,  reared  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  at  the  Inverleith  Nurseries,  having  two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same 
stem,  attracted  much  notice.  All  these  plants  were  in  pots;  but  there  was 
also  a  rich  collection  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  18  varieties,  from  Balcarres 
garden,  which  excited  great  admiration.  Three  premiums  were  awarded  for 
choice  specimens  of  the  beautiful  genus  E'^pacris  :  the  first  to  Mr.  Addison, 
Gosford,  for  E.  nivalis,  and  a  new  variety  of  E,  variabilis  ;  the  next  to  Mr. 
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Young,  Newington  Lodge,  for  a  laree  plant  of  £.  impr^ssa,  clothed  with  its 
crimson  flowers,  and  £.  campanulata  &lba ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun,  for  £.  impressa  and 
nivalis.  Of  Azalea,  possessing  the  Chinese  character,  three  specimens  were 
produced,  two  of  them  particularly  large  and  fine  ;  for  both  of  which  premiums 
were  voted.  One  was  from  Mr.  Watson,  Moredun,  marked  Azalea  h^brida, 
with  purple  flowers  ;  the  other  was  from  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  Rosepark,  and  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  the  professor 
from  seeds  of  A.  phoenicea  crossed  with  A.  Indica  &lba ;  the  flowers  white, 
but  not  fully  expanded.  The  finest  exotic  shrub  exhibited  was  a  noble  plant 
of  /Rhododendron  arboreum  var.  ^,  in  full  flower :  this  ^as  from  the  garden 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House,  and  the  silver  medal  was  voted  for 
it,  to  Mr.  John  Blair,  gardener  to  the  earl.  A  premium  was  likewise  voted 
for  an  admirable  specimen  of  j^rica  hyemalis,  decked  from  base  to  summit 
with  its  violet-coloured  blossoms.    This  was  from  Gosford  garden. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  was  not  on  this  occasion  any  competition 
in  tropical  Orchfdes,  although  the  cultivation  of  that  interesting  tribe  is  now 
pretty  general,  wherever  stove  heat  can  be  commanded.  Ample  amends  was 
made,  however,  by  the  exhibition,  in  the  central  window  of  the  council  room, 
of  a  very  well  grown  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Pierardi,  from  the  Society's 
hot-house,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  the  specimen  being 
treated  as  an  air  plant  with  long  pendent  shoots  hanging  as  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  at  present  adorned  with  its  delicate  pink  tinged  flowers. 

A  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  John  Wau- 
cbope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonstone,  for  a  collection  of  ornamental  plants,  including 
two  seedling  camellias  raised  in  1833,  and  now  first  showing  flower ;  and  also 
a  large  flowering  specimen  of  ilcacia  hastulata,  raised  from  seed  received  from 
King  George's  Sounds 

There  was,  this  season,  a  deficiency  in  the  show  of  dessert  pears.  A  pre- 
mium was,  however,  assigned  to  Mr.  James  Simpson,  gardener  to  Captain 
Wemyss,  M.P.,  Wemyss  Castle,  for  very  good  samples  of  Beurre  Ranee.  In 
apples,  several  competitors  appeared,  and  the  fruit  was  uniformlv  in  high  pre- 
servation. Three  premiums  were  awarded  :  the  first  to  Mr.  William  Thorn, 
gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  whose  kinds  were.  Red 
Cluster,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fulwood,  Pomme-roy,  Orange  Blenheim,  and  Spencer 
Pippin ;  the  next  to  Mr.  William  Sharpe,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Stewart 
Richardson,  Bart.,  of  Pitfour,  the  sorts  being  Yorkshire  Green,  Ribston  Pippin, 
New  Ribston,  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  and  Winter  Redstreak ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  William  Rintoul,  gardener  to  James  Balfour,.  Esq.,.  of  Whittingham. 
Two  baskets  of  Mushrooms,  aflbrding  examples  of  two  distinct  varieties  of 
-^garicus  campestris,  were  honoured  with  rewards  r  the  one  set  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Macnaughton  at  Edmonstone,  and  the  other  bv  Mr.  Brewster  at  Bal- 
carres.  A  basket  of  the  tubers  of  Tropse^olum  tuberosum,  of  large  size,  was 
sent  fi*om  the  garden  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Granton,  and  a  premium  voted 
to  Mr.  John  Reid,  who  raised  them.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  however, 
that  this  root  will  come  into  esteem  as  a  culinary  article. 

A  letter  from  M.  R^n^  Langelier,  nurseryman,  near  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  was 
read,  announcing  a  present  to  the  Society's  garden  of  more  than  100  fruit 
trees,  including  all  the  most  choice  pears  cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Dr.  Neill  stated  that  the  trees  had  arrived  in  safety,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendant,  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  had  ascertained  that  76  of  the  sorts  were  new 
to  the  Society's  collection.  A  medal  was  voted  to  M.  Langelier,  and  his 
name  was  immediately  enrolled  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 
Various  seeds  of  the  culinary  plants  cultivated  m  Sennaar  and  Kordofan, 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  traveller,  were  presented  by  Professor 
Don,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  thanks  voted. 

Several  communications  on  horticultural  subjects  were  then  read  by  the 
secretary;  particularly  on  a  mode  of  preventing  and  of  curing  mildew  and 
green  fly  on  wall-fruit  trees  (by  means  of  a  paint  composed  of  flower  of  sulphur 
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and  soft  soap),  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  Pitfour ;  on  the  cultivation  of  Chrysdnthemnm 
sin^nse,  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  Archerfield,  who  excels  in  the  management  of  that 
splendid  winter  flower  ;  and  remarks  on  the  most  hardy  and  productive  fruit 
trees  known  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Gamett  of  Clitheroe. — P.  N.. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 
EnSATUM. — In  p.  229.  line  1.,  for  "inverted  cylinder"  read  "inverted 


cone. 


Retnarkt  on  Mr,  PenfCt  Mode  of  Warming  and  Ventilating,  — The  excellence 
of  Mr.  Penn*8  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  appears  to  consist 
in  the  very  uniform  degree  of  moisture  which  it  produces  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  heated  air  which  enters  the  house  has  already  received  a  dose  of  mois- 
ture nearly  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  has  not  to  seek  its  moisture  among 
the  plants,  as  is  generally  the  case.  In  most  plant-houses  the  pipes  are  placed 
under  the  front  shelves,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  floor,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  moistened  by  syringing  the  plants,  or  throwing  water  on  the 
floor  and  shelves.  How  greatly  the  state  of  an  atmosphere  so  produced  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Penn's  houses,  a  little  consideration  of  the  annexed  sketch 
will  show.  It  is  the  section  of  a  house  heated  by  pipes  under  the  front  shelves; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  varies  with 
its  temperature,  so  that  air  which  was  saturated  at  56^  becomes  very  dry  when 
heated  to  70°. 

The  sketch,^. 41., 
is  the  section  of  a 
house  heated  by  pipes 
under  the  front 
shelves.  The  arrows 
(numbered)  indicate 
the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air.  At  No.  1 . 
the  air  comes  heated 
from  the  pipes  {p)  and 
extremely  thirsty;  at 
No.  2.  it  finds  moisture 
among  the  plants,  and 
rising  from  the  damp 
and  warm  shelf  (slate, 
of  course) ;  at  No.  3. 
it  has  parted  with 
some  of  its  heat ;  it  is 
now  supersaturated, 
and  is  parting  with  its 
moisture  deposited  on 
the  glass  ;  at  No.  4.  it 
is  in  the  same  state; 

at  No.  5.  it  has  ceased  to  lose  heat  or  moisture;  at  No.  6.  and  7.  the  same; 
at  No.  8.  it  again  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  pipes,  and  is  heat^, 
becoming  again  very  dry.  Now  the  air  which  descends  to  the  floor  (f/\  in  the 
first  place,  is  a  small  and  feeble  current,  and,  secondly,  is  nearly  saturated,  so 
that  it  can  take  up  little  moisture ;  what  little  it  does  get  is  because  the  floor, 
being  slightly  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  the  pipes,  warms,  andl  at  the  same 
time  moistens,  the  air;  but,  nevertheless,  the  air  at  No.  l.,in  which  au*  a  visiter 
walks,  is  anything  rather  than  saturated.  My  belief  is,  that  air  nearly  satu- 
rated is  always  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Dry  air,  which  is  absorbing  moisture, 
is  anything  but  agreeable.  Hence  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  orchidaceous 
bouses.     Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  Mr.  Penn's  plan  obviates  all 
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these  defects,  and  produces  a  uniformly  saturated  atmosphere  which  must  be 
wholesome  alike  to  plants  and  men. 

There  is  a  fact,  which  I  have  often  observed  in  a  small  stove  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Orchideee,  which  rather  confirms  this  theory.  This  stove  is  fur- 
nished with  most  abundant  i^pliances  for  moistening  the  atmosphere ;  about 
15  square  feet  of  water  surface  to  80  sq.  ft.  of  ^lass.  Of  this  water  surface, 
8  ft  are  always  at  from  100°  to  HS®  j  the  remamder  varies  from  80**  to  85°, 
bein^  warmer  than  the  house  both  by  night  and  day :  and  all  this  is  above 
the  level  of  the  heating  pipes.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is,  I  believe, 
damper  than  that  of  almost  any  other  orchidaceous  house  in  England  ;  and 
at  this  season  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  every  morning  covered  with  an 
almost  tropical  dew,  standing  in  large  drops  all  over  them.  Now  in  this 
stove,  when  the  awning  is  on,  and  radiation  from  the  glass,  and  consequently 
deposition  from  the  air,  much  impeded,  a  temperature  of  80°  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant.  In  five  minutes  after  the  awning  is  off,  that  same  atmosphere 
becomes  most  oppressive,  I  believe  because  it  has  lost  a  portion  of  the 
Water  which  it  held  in  solution.  —  «7.  R,    Sevenoakty  April  9.  1840. 

On  Mr,  PenrCs  Method  of  VentUatiofiy  and  Mr.  Rogers's  Conical  Boilers.  — 
The  discovery  of  the  best  method  of  heating  buildmgs  being  a  subject  of 
great  importance  in  horticulture,  I  have  perused  with  much  attention  and 
interest  the  several  articles  in  your  valuable  Magazine  for  March,  and  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  remarks,  as  the  conclusions  of  a  practical  man. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  healthiness  of  plants,  and  their 
complete  developement  and  perfection,  are  best  secured  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
ventilation,  in  opposition  to  that  plan  which  would  assert  perfection  to  consist 
in  keeping  plants  without  any  change  of  air  whatever.  I  am,  however,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  this  is  accomplished  by  Mr.  Penn*s  process. 

From  your  description,  and  the  diagrams  which  are  given,  no  change  what- 
ever can  occur  in  Mr.  Penn's  arrangement,  which  merely  provides  for  the 
continual  reheating  of  the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  If  this  be  the  case 
(for  no  mention  is  made  of  any  method  by  which  the  foul  air  can  escape),  in 
what  does  this  plan  differ  from  every  other  method  of  heating  by  hot  water  ? 
In  all  buildings  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
constant  motion  in  the  air ;  for  those  particles  of  air  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  become  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  rise  upwards,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  colder  and  more  dense  particles.  A  continual  motion  is 
thus  kept  up  in  the  whole  atmosphere ;  for  such  is  the  extreme  mobility  of 
the  particles  of  air,  that  a  current,  however  small,  established  in  any  direction, 
will  draw  into  its  vortex  many  thousand  times  its  own  bulk  of  the  same 
fluid. 

If,  then,  the  plan  affords  no  change  of  air,  and  only  produces  a  circulation 
among  its  own  particles,  similar  to  that  effected  by  other  arrangements,  in 
what,  allow  me  again  to  ask,  does  its  excellence  consist  ?  From  the  enco- 
miums passed  upon  it  by  you,  I  am  disposed  to  think  I  misunderstand  you ; 
and,  if  so,  shall  feel  greatly  obliged,  in  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  others 
of  your  readers,  if  you  will  set  me  right. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Penn's  plan.  By  placing  the  pipes  in  a  drain  or  tunnel,  it  is  certain  that 
the  heat  cannot  be  so  regular  as  when  the  pipes  are  distributed  in  the  house 
itself;  nor  can  the  same  amount  of  surface  produce  the  same  temperature,  as, 
when  they  are  exposed,  the  air  begins  to  rise  with  the  smallest  possible  increase 
of  heat. 

It  is  certain  that  less  than  one  degree  of  heat  will  cause  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  to  ascend ;  but,  when  the  heating  surface  is  enclosed  in  a 
drwn,  it  requires  a  much  greater  force  of  heat  to  cause  its  ascension,  on 
account  of  tne  diverging  currents  which  are  produced,  and  the  friction  of  the 
air  in  passing  through  the  various  gratings,  tunnels,  and  apertures.  This  is 
exemplified  in  many  cases  where  large  buildings  have  been  warmed  by  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  placed  in  the  basement,  and  the  heated  air  is  brought  into  the 
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rooms  through  gratings  pkced  in  the  floor.  The  same  effect  must  take  place 
in  this  apparatus  of  Mr.  Penn's ;  and  I  feel  convinced,  by  practical  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  such  a  high  temperature  and  so  unitbrm 
a  heat  by  enclosed  pipes,  as  by  those  which  are  freely  exposed  in  the  building. 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  apparatus  appears  to  me  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  stated  that,  by  throwing  water  into  the  tunnel,  any  degree  of 
moisture  may  be  imparted  to  the  air;  but  on  this  subject  I  would  remark 
that  air  absorbs  moisture  only  in  proportion  to  its  heat;  and,  as  in  this  case  it 
is  heated  by  the  pipes  after  it  has  passed  through  the  tunnel,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  it  can  ever  be  saturated  by  this  means. 

The  sixth  and  last  claim  which  you  state  this  plan  has  to  public  notice  is, 
that,  '*  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where  the  air  is  charged  with  soot  and 
smoke,  Mr.  Penn*s  improvement  will  admit  of  forming  a  green-house  or  stove, 
with  much  purer  air  than  can  be  obtained  by  admitting  the  external  atmo- 
sphere according  to  the  usual  means  of  ventilation,  which  will  not  only  be 
better  for  plants,  but  for  persons  going  in  to  examine  them."  This  passage  I 
do  not  profess  to  understand,  and  therefore  can  offer  no  remarks  upon  it ;  for 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  Mr.  Perni  draws  the  air  required  for  ventilation  from 
the  external  air,  that  which  he  thus  uses  must  be  the  same  as  is  obtained 
by  other  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Conical  Boiler  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  would  also  ofi*er  a  few 
remarks.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Beaton,  states  that  when  this  boiler  was  first 
used  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  '*  which  did  not  answer  perfectly, 
wasting  much  heat : "  but,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  he  states,  '*  there  is 
great  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  formation  of  steam,  and  he  therefore 
thinks  it  will  be  better  more  of  a  cylindrical  form,"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  very 
form  which  experience  has  shown  wastes  much  heat.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear,  that  either  Scylla  or  Charybdis  must  be  our  fate,  when  we  use  this  boiler. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  himself,  with  the  greatest  fairness,  noted  several  of  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  use  of  his  boiler,  and  which  have  induced  him 
unwillingly  to  relinquish  the  old  form  for  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Shewin. 
These  inconveniences,  he  states,  were,  the  liability  to  derangement,  and  da- 
mage to  the  grating,  as  also  the  rapid  wear  of  the  copper  b<)iler.  If  then, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  avowed  advocates  for  this  kind  of  boiler,  we  find 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  paramount  evil,  we  must  adopt  a  shape  which  wastes 
much  heat,  that  is  also  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  has  sometimes 
been  found  *'  corroded  in  a  few  months  by  the  sulphur  disengaged  from 
the  coke,"  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  should  be  so  highly  ex- 
tolled, or  to  discover  in  what  its  merit  consists.  Of  the  improvement 
suggested  b^  Mr.  Shewin  nothing  certain  is  yet  known,  for  it  appears  that  at 
present  it  is  quite  in  a  crude  state,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried,  to 
ascertain  whether  some  greater  inconvenience  may  not  result  from  its  use, 
than  those  which  it  is  the  object  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  economy  of  fuel  must  be 
greater  in  this  than  in  other  boilers.  The  theory  of  combustion  is  now  too 
well  known  to  lead  us  astray  in  this  matter.  Slow  combustion  and  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  are  not  the  most  economical ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  known, 
that  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  is  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  contains  a 
considerable  body  of  latent  heat,  whereas  a  rapid  combustion  changes  it 
into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  most  extreme  change  that  fuel  can  undergo, 
and  by  which  alone  its  complete  combustion  is  effected.  Another  objection 
is,  that  it  is  only  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire. 
I  have,  I  believe,  seen  every  kind  of  boiler  that  has  yet  been  used  for  hot 
water,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  shape  exceeds  in  efficiency  the  horse- 
shoe, or  saddle-boiler.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  equaUy  suitable  for  large 
or  small  apparatus,  for  I  have  seen  as  much  as  1000  ft.  of  4-inch  pipe,  heated 
well  by  one  boiler,  and  some  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  were  heated 
by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  could  well  be  imagined.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  great 
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difierence  wrould  arise  from  the  mode  of  setting  the  boilers,  as  I  have  heard 
of  some  cases  where  very  indifferent  success  has  attended  the  use  of  them, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  has  arisen  from  unskilful  setting.  To 
judge  from  the  remarks  in  your  Magazine,  it  would  appear  that  the  practical 
application  of  hot  water  is  about  to  undergo  a  complete  "  revolution.''  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  |)ublic  opinion  ou  such  matters  had  become  more 
settled,  and  that  the  notions  which  led  so  many  astray,  viz.,  that  a  penny- 
worth of  fuel  would  give  more  heat  than  a  chaldron  of  coals,  were  now 
quite  repudiated  ;  and  really,  seeing  the  errors  which  have  been  heretofore 
committed  on  this  subject,  I  would  caution  all  persons  against  laying  aside 
inventions  of  tried  and  acknowledged  excellence,  for  every  new-fangled 
theory  which  happens  to  be  propounded. 

I  am  perfectly  unprejudiced  towards  any  plan  and  I  should  therefore  be  glad 
to  have  any  errors  pointed  out  into  which  I  may  have  fallen ;  but,  unlil  this  be 
done,  I  prefer  adhering  to  those  plans  which  1  know  succeed  perfectly,  in 
preference  to  adopting  problematical  and  even  fanciful  advantages.  —  WtlUam 
Anderson,  Brixton  HtU,  April,  1840. 

The  Grand  Conservatort/  at  Chatsworth, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in 
his  strictures  on  this  structure  (p^  1 03.),  and  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  method 
of  roofing  and  glazing.  If  it  be  an  improvement  to  consume  more  glass,  more 
wood,  more  paint,  to  subject  the  woodwork  and  putty  to  a  better  chance  of 
decay,  to  aiford  a  good  berth  for  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  why  then  it  is  per- 
fection ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  greatest  improvement  that  I  know  of  in 
hot-house  building  is,  glazing  with  lead  instead  of  putty,  and  consequently 
only  exposing  the  sides  of  the  sash-bars  to  the  weather. — Amictu,  Feb,  6. 1840. 

Hams  of  the  Jackdaw, — I  have  lately  read  some  of  Mr.  Waterton's  articles 
on  ornithology,  and  have  been  much  interested  by  the  admirable  manner  of 
his  writing,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  much  acquaintance  with  such  subjects. 
It  would  be  well  if  other  writers  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
on  botany,  would  imitate  the  simple  natural  style  of  Mr.  Waterton,  which 
renders  such  essays  infinitely  more  entertaining,  than  the  rigid  adherence  to 
scientific  and  technical  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Among  his  many 
interesting  descriptions  of  various  birds,  Mr.  Waterton  has  given  a  delightful 
account  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  jackdaw.  He  calls  our  attention  to 
what  appears  a  great  want  of  sagacity  in  this  bird  ;  the  fact  of  his  many  vain 
attempts  to  introduce  his  sticks  into  the  hollow  where  he  begins  his  nest. 
"  You  may  see  the  jackdaw,"  he  says,  "  trying,  for  a  quarter  of  an'  hour,  to  get 
a  stick  into  the  hole ;  while  every  attempt  will  be  futile,  because,  the  bird 
having  Laid  hold  of  it  by  the  middle,  it  is  necessarily  thrown  at  right  angles 
with  the  body,  and  the  jackdaw  cannot  possibly  perceive  that  the  stick  ought 
to  be  nearly  parallel  with  its  body,  before  it  can  be  conveyed  into  the  hole." 
Against  this  charge  of  defective  knowledge  in  the  jackdaw,  it  is  my  present 
object  to  defend  him  to  a  certain  extent.  Like  the  rook,  the  jackdaw  begins 
his  nest  with  pretty  strong  sticks;  these  he  lays  hold  of  by  the  middle,  obviously 
because  he  can  thus  support  their  weight  best  in  his  flight.  It  often  happens 
that  the  hole  into  which  he  tries  to  introduce  the  stick  is  small,  while  there 
is  no  branch  near  it  for  him  to  perch  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
direction  of  his  stick.  He  tries  again  and  again  to  get  the  stick  into  the 
hollow,  and,  if  it  does  not  either  bend  or  break,  h.e  must  let  tlie  stick  fall,  and 
abandon  his  purpose,  since  he  cannot  use  his  claws  in  the  hole  to  alter  the 
position  of  tne  stick.  Those  who  have  seen  the  jackdaw  begin  his  nest  in  a 
chimney,  would  give  him  credit  for  ingenuity  in  carrving  his  sticks  horizontally ; 
for  this,  enables  him  to  drop  them  down  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
become  fixed  for  his  purpose  ;  and  in  no  place  does  he  make  so  complete  a 
nest,  as  in  a  chimney.  Mr.  Waterton  had  recourse  to  a  very  ingenious  ex- 
pedient to  induce  his  rooks  and  jackdaws  to  build  on  die  same  tree.  He 
made  a  cavity  in  an  old  elm  tree,  and  a  pair  of  jackdaws  took  possession  of 
it,  while  the  rooks  built  on  the  top  of  the  same  tree.  I  knew  of  an  instance 
at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  where  both  these 
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birds  built  in  the  same  tree,  of  their  own  chcMce.  It  was  a  large  beech,  and 
in  a  cleft  near  its  top  the  rooks  had  accumulated  a  quantity  of  nests,  while 
several  jackdaws  had  taken  possession  of  the  lower  part,  and  there  reared 
their  young.  This  double  colony  on  the  same  tree  had  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Waterton  says  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest,  like  tne  rook,  in  the  open  air.  I  knew, 
however,  of  such  an  instance,  which  occurred  in  the  place  already  mentioned. 
The  Earl  of  Leven  had  some  work  done  at  his  mansion,  which  drove  the 
jackdaws  to  build  their  nests  in  rabbits'  burrows,  and  on  spruce  fir  trees. 
The  jackdaw  showed  but  little  sagacity  or  contrivance,  when  reduced  to  build 
on  these  trees ;  but,  as  in  the  house,  piled  up  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  very 
loosely  together.  The  trees  where  the  jackdaws  built  grew  in  a  thick  plant- 
ation, and  I  well  remember  the  joy  I  felt  with  other  boys  of  my  age,  when  we 
discovered  jackdaws  instead  of  rooks. — John  WighUm.  Coney  HaU  GardetUy 
Feb.  12.  1840. 

Jouce^i  Stove  is  made  up  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  the  inner  one  bemg 
the  mmace  part ;  it  gives  out  more  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  than 
any  other  stove  with  which  I  am  acqudnted.  From  this  stove  I  borrowed 
the  idea  which  led  me  into  the  error  which  is  kindly  corrected  by  W.  of 
Darlington  at  page  227.  Mr.  Rogers  also  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a  private 
letter,  the  error  into  which  I  had  fallen.  1  am  obliged  to  both  gentlemen  for 
their  leniency,  and  I  consider  that  I  was  fortunate  in  falling  into  such  respect- 
able hands. 

I  wish  Mr.  Rogers  had  ^ven  as  full  directions  for  mixing  and  using  the 
cement  with  which  the  jomts  of  the  pipes  are  made,  as  he  has  given  for 
putting  up  and  managing  his  boiler.  This  would  enable  every  gardener  in 
the  country  to  put  up  the  apparatus  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith. 
I  ought  to  know  all  this,  having  superintended  the  making  of  very  many 
joints  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  I  quite  forget  the  proportions  now,  and  1 
mix  all  my  cement  by  guess. 

In  fixing  the  pipes  for  any  close  boiler,  the  first  length,  and  sometimes  the 
first  two  lengths,  of  the  top  pipe  are  placed  higher  than  the  boiler,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  vacuum  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  wnere  steam  would  soon  gene- 
rate. In  the  old  close  boilers  of  large  dimensions,  I  used  to  rest  satii^fied  if 
the  top  pipe  were  a  few  inches  above  the  boiler ;  but,  as  the  highest  part  of  the 
pipes  in  ail  cases  may  be  considered  in  effect  to  be  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
perhaps  the  higher  the  pipes  are  placed  above  the  conical  boiler  the^  may 
give  a  proportionate  capacity  to  it,  and  thus  account  for  the  disproportionate 
height  of  the  pipes  recommended  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

A  small  iron  pipe,  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, fixed  upright  in  the  highest  part  of  the  top  pipe,  is  more  simple  than 
an  air-cock,  and  answers  just  as  well  for  letting  the  air  out  of  the  pipes,  and 
allowing  the  water  to  expand.  From  this  point  the  top  pipe  should  dip 
towards  the  farthest  end,  if  only  I  in.  in  50  fl.,  and  the  under  pipe  should 
incline  back  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  I  dislike  elbow  turns 
at  the  end  of  the  pipes  for  many  reasons  ;  and  I  should  always  have  a  cistern 
there  when  practicable,  if  ever  so  small,  with  a  close  lid  to  it.  This  cistern 
is  the  proper  place  to  supply  the  pipes  with  cold  water  when  the  boiler  is 
at  work,  and  if  a  small  pipe  could  be  conveyed  to  it  from  a  rain* water  butt 
or  cistern,  with  a  ball-cock,  it  would  be  the  handiest  thing  in  the  world. 
I  never  like  to  add  cold  water  to  a  boiler  at  work,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  do  so.  During  the  growing  season  of  plants,  I  should  keep  the 
cistern  open  to  discharge  its  vapour  into  the  house  or  pit,  and  when  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  dry  atmosphere  for  ripening  off  grapes,  pines,  and  other 
fruits,  the  lid  should  be  kept  constantly  on. 

If  Mr.  Penn  would  use  small  cisterns  in  his  system,  and  have  them  so 
arranged,  that  one  cistern  would  come  in  at  the  centre  of  each  of  his  air 
drains,  it  would  be  a  considerable  improvement ;  there  would  not  be  any 
necessity  then  for  chilling  the  air  of  the  house  by  throwing  down  cold  water 
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into  the  drains  *,  the  upward  currents  would  carry  off  the  vapour  constantly 
rising  from  the  cisterns.  Mr.  Rogers  might  do  the  same  thing  in  his  new 
pit.  The  only  difficulty  arising  from  such  an  arrangement  would  be  when 
dry  air  was  wanted  for  ripening  fruit,  but  that  might  be  easily  overcome. 

Speaking  of  vapour  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  steamer  I  recommended  for 
steaming-houses  in  summer,  when  the  fires  were  not  at  work,  and  for  using 
tobacco  vapour  instead  of  tobacco  smoke.  1  am  glad  W.  (p.  228.)  approves 
of  it.  I  only  wish  he  had  given  the  weight  of  his  full  name  to  his  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Shewin  is  now  getting  one  of  these  steamers  ready  for  us,  and  I  shall 
soon  test  its  operations,  and  report  accordingly ;  meantime,  I  will  only  add 
that  steam  being  nowadays  so  fashionable,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
one  of  these  steamers,  if  it  were  only  for  being  so  far  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Every  one  says  he  likes  travelling  by  steam ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  like 
sailing,  or  rather  paddling,  by  steam,  it  helps  the  king  o*  a*  diseases,  sea-sick- 
ness. Six  weeks  afler  my  last  trip  to  Inverness  I  was  on  London  Bridee,  and, 
seeing  the  tide  comine  up,  I  turned  sea-sick  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  run  out  of  the  way.  I  hope  it  will  be  just  so  with  the  green  fly 
and  other  insects ;  after  thev  get  a  trip  or  two  of  my  steamer,  the  very  sight 
of  it  will  make  them  leave  the  house.  But  laving  this  aside,  no  one,  1  think, 
will  deny  that  a  volume  of  dense  vapour  will  be  more  congenial  to  plants  in 
a  summer's  evening,  than  syringing  them  overhead  with  cold  water  to  chill 
them  down  for  the  night.  When  the  superiority  of  this  system  is  once  un- 
derstood by  cultivators,  syringing  will  only  be  resorted  to  for  clearing  the 
foliage  now  and  then. 

The  best  gardeners  are,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  advocates  of  the 
syringe ;  yet  they  all  know  it  has  its  disadvantages,  for  unless  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  trusty  workman,  the  syringe  oflen  does  more  harm  than  good,  by 
giving  equal  quantities  of  water  to  the  more  tender  plants  with  th^  stronger 
kinds,  and  thus  soddening  the  pots  of  the  weaker  party  to  the  eminent  danger 
of  their  existence;  just  as  a  young  tyro  in  the  watering  way  would  give  every 
pot  he  would  come  to  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Now,  for  using  tobacco  by  this  steamer.  What  is  the  simplest  mode  of 
getting  the  strength  out  of  common  or  home-grown  tobacco  by  means  of 
water  ?  or,  or  speak  technically.  How  is  the  narcotic  principle  to  be  extracted 
from  tobacco  leaves  ?  There  is  an  account  somewhere  in  this  Magazine, 
where  tobacco  liquor  was  used  with  the  syringe,  after  adding  five  gallons  of 
clean  water  to  one  gallon  of  the  liquor,  or  some  such  proportion.  In  using 
this  liquor,  it  must  be  first  strained,  to  keep  the  sediment  from  clogging  or 
otherwise  injuring  the  steamer.  As  tobacco  liquor  is  so  cheap,  perhaps  it 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  growing  tobacco  for  this  purpose.  —  Z>.  Beaton. 
Kingsbury,  April,  1840. 

Pmus  Pinsapo  and  P.  cephalomca,  —  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  to  learn  that  these  two 
species  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  any  two  species  of  a  genus  need  be. 
The  seedlings  of  these  species  produced  only  their  seed  leaves  in  most  places 
round  London  last  year ;  their  seed  leaves  were  so  much  alike  that  fears 
were  entertained  of  their  being  only  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  now  that 
they  have  made  some  growth,  they  assume  two  distinct  characters,  the  Ce- 
phalonian  fir  belonging  to  the  section  Picea,  and  the  Pinsapo  to  that  of  ^^bies. 
—  i>.  B,     Kingsbury,  April,  1840. 

Mr.  Lymbum  on  the  Potato,  —  Mr.  Lymburn*s  excellent  paper  on  the 
potato  (p.  210.)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  notice  I  have  intended  to  send  to 
you,  for  many  years  past,  on  the  same  subject.  When  I  was  ••  turned  " 
fifteen  years  of  age,  I  used  to  go  to  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands,  for 
several  successive  seasons,  in  the  suite  of  the  present  Lord  Lovat.  When 
our  vegetables  **  run  short,"  we  used  to  buy  potatoes  from  a  shepherd, 
near  whose  hut  we  used  to  pitch  our  tents.  These  potatoes  were  grown 
every  season  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.    The  last  season  I  was  there. 
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the  shepherd  told  ui  that  that  was  the  sixteenth  season  he  grew  pota- 
toes on  this  piece  of  ground  without  any  intervening  crop ;  and,  from 
enquiries  I  have  made  lately,  I  find  this  system  of  cropping  was  carried  on 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  when  the  old  man  left  the  glen.  His  successor 
made  a  great  innovation  on  the  old  man's  system  of  cropping,  by  sowing 
barley  alternately  with  the  potatoes.  The  piece  of  eround  was  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  I  could  not  find  out  the  average  quantity  of 
produce,  but  the  sample  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere. — Z>.  B^  Kingsbury, 
April,  1840. 

Inaccuraciti  m  the  Names  ofFrvit  Treet^  ffc.  —  In  a  paper  by  W.  on  the 
Derby  Arboretum,  &c.,  at  p.  61.,  are  some  rather  severe  reflections  upon  coun- 
try nurserymen,  for  their  inaccuracies  in  the  names  of  fruit  trees  sent  out  by 
them.  Had  these  remarks  been  confined  to  new  sorts,  or  to  old  sorts  diffi- 
cult to  be  distinguished  by  their  wood  or  leaves,  it  might  have  passed  un- 
noticed, but  three  sorts  of  those  mentioned  are  so  readily  to  be  distinguished 
at  all  stages  of  their  growth  by  their  wood  and  leaves,  that  surely  there  is 
scarcely  a  nurseryman  of  any  respectability  in  the  countrv  who  could  not  tell 
whether  he  had  got  the  true  Ribston  Pippin  apple,  or  the  Impdratrice  plum, 
or  who  could  not  detect  a  Brussels  apricot  growing  amongst  his  Moorparks. 
There  are  but  few  gardeners  who  could  not  have  ascertained,  also,  whether 
they  had  got  the  above  three  kinds  of  fruits  correct,  without  having  occasion 
to  wait  for  the  trees  producing  fruit. 

Any  gardener  who  has  worked  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  large  fiiiit- 
tree  nurseries,  such  as  Cormack  &  Go's.,  Donald  &  Son's,  Kirk's,  Ronald's,  &c., 
cannot  help  observing  how  readily  the  foremen  of  the  fruit-tree  departments 
can  recognise  many  varieties  at  first  sight,  without  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  numbers,  and  often  detect  and  root  out  spurious  sorts  when  by  acci- 
dent they  have  got  amongst  other  kinds,  and  in  fact  pride  themselves  upon 
keeping  their  stock  genuine  of  the  different  varieties.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  the  respectable  country  nurseries.  —  B.  B,  Birmingham, 
April  16.  1840. 

Yellow  Clover  and  Black  Nonsuch.  —  On  looking  over  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  that  excellent  work,  the  Penny  Cyclopcsdia,  under  the  article  Medick, 
we  find  the  writer  expressing  astonishment  that  the  black  medick  (Medicago 
lupulina)  ''should  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  hop  trefoil.  This  sup- 
position," he  says,  "  would  have  scarcely  been  credible,  did  we  not  possess 
evidence  of  the  fiict  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  works  on  agriculture. 
Thinking  that  our  Encyclopedia  might  possibly  be  alluded  to,  we  turned  to 
the  article  on  Clovers,  p.  872.,  where  7\  procdmbens,  the  yellow  clover  or 
hop  trefoil,  and  Medickgo  lupulina,  the  black  medick  or  nonsuch,  are  both 
figured  and  described ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  transposed  some  of  the 
common  English  synonymes,  thus  making  the  hop  trefoil  and  the  black  nonsuch 
synonymes  of  TYifolium  procumbens ;  whereas  hop  trefoil  is  TYifdlium  pro- 
cumbens,  and  black  nonsuch,  or  black  medick,  is  Medicago  lupulina,  al- 
together a  smaller  plant,  and  known  at  sight  by  its  black  pods.  See  Smith's 
English  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  309.  and  318.,  and  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  t.  945. 
and  t.  971. — Cond, 

Mr,  Lymbum  on  the  CtUture  and  Preservation  of  the  Potato,  (p.  210.)  — 
Mr.  Lymbum  is  neither  a  superficial  thinker  nor  a  careless  observer.  He 
appears  to  have  no  wish  to  rest  on  theory,  while  practical  facts  are  within  bis 
reach  ;  and  so  far  acts  the  part  of  a  sound  philosopher,  especially  when  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  are  under  discussion.  His  principal  subject  is  in- 
troduced by  allusions  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Towers  and  myself  relative  to  the 
pre-existence  of  every  membrane,  and  of  every  member  exhibited  in  the  growth 
of  a  plant.  Mr.  Lymburn,  however,  unlike  many  other  critics,  candidly  ad- 
mits that  it  is  more  difficult  to  deny  than  it  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  ideas 
on  this  branch  of  knowledge.  He  hesitates  to  believe  what  I  have  had  reason 
to  affirm,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  such  a  thing  as  an  adventitious  bud  j 
and  his  reasons  for  this  hesitation  are  what  he  has  observed  as  the  effect  of 
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falling  a  sycamore  tree,  and  of  an  unusual  production  of  clustered  bud^  on  the 
crown  or  collet  of  a  dahlia  tuber.  Now,  mere  are  so  many  instances  of  the 
incredible  number  of  gems  or  buds  developable  from  the  radical  plate  of  a 
bulb,  the  crown  of  a  herbaceous  perennial,  or  from  the  collet  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  stems  of  such  trees  as  the  myrtle,  hawthorn,  elm,  &c.,  that  it  is 
rather  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  idea  that  what  are  called  normal  buds  are 
illimitable,  or  indeed  infinite  as  to  numbers.  If  we  consider  the  structure  of 
a  single  shoot  of  any  dicotyledonous  tree,  we  must  admit  the  practicability  of 
making  this  divide  itself  into  a  hundred  others,  thereby  gaining  a  clear  idea  of 
the  accidental  cause  of  the  birdnest-like  tufts  of  spray  seen  on  birch  and 
other  trees  ;  for,  if  the  leading  or  topmost  bud  of  a  shoot  be  destroyed  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth,  its  lengthening  tendency  is  stopped,  and  ail  the  buds 
which  would  have  been  exhibited  along  the  whole  length  of  the  perfected 
shoot  will  be  found  crowded  together  round  the  base ;  whence,  if  the  tree  be 
vigorous,  they  will  in  time  be  developed,  and  hence  a  group  of  many  shoots 
will  be  produced.  But,  whether  singly,  or  in  great  numbers,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  same  origin. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  notion  of  the  miscalled  medullary  rays  being  the 
tracks  of  buds  is  untenable ;  because  these  rays  exist  where  no  buds  ever 
appear,  as  on  the  internodes  of  the  grape  vine,  for  instance :  and,  besides, 
these  rays  are  convergent  to,  not  divergent  from,  the  pith ;  and  are  in  fact 
perpendicular  partitions,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  with  which  were  the  buds  connected,  the  latter  would  appear  in  perpen- 
dicular ranks  one  above  another,  and  not  dispersed  irregularly  as  they  usually 
are.     The  doctor's  idea  that  the  number  of  normal  buds  is  definite  is  certainly 
erroneous,  especially  if  we  only  consider  what  numbers  are  crowded  together 
in  the  single  eye  of  a  potato.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  have  proved  this,  as  it  was 
once  my  duty  to  do ;  ''and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.       I  once  served  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  who  very  much  regarded  every  thing 
originated  in  that  neighbourhood.     Of  course  we  had  all  the  crown  bobs,  the 
top-sawyers,  and  roaring  lions  from  that  district ;  among  other  things  were 
received  two  large  specimens  of  a  famous  new  and  scarce  potato  then  in  great 
estimation  about  Manchester.     I  had  the  charge  of  these  precious  morsels, 
with  strict  orders  to  make  the  most  of  them.     Accordingly,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  propagate  the  potatoes  exactly  as  dahlias  are  now  done.     I  nearly 
buried  them  whole  in  the  floor  of  a  peach-house  then  in  work  ;  and  as  the 
shoots  sprung  up  4  or  5  inches  high,  they  were  slipped  off  and  planted  in  rows 
in  the  open  air  on  a  piece  of  well-prepared  ground.     The  slipping  and  planting 
began  in  April  and  was  continued  till  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  even  then 
the  tubers  continued  to  produce  shoots.     I  took  no  note  of  the  number  of 
slips  obtmned  from  each  eye,  nor  of  the  numbers  collectively  from  both  tubers, 
but  they  were  considerable;  and  I  well  remember  having  five  or  six  rows 
across  a  quarter  of  the  garden,  which  yielded  a  large  increase  of  tubers, 
though  much  smaller  generally  than  if  they  had  been,  as  they  were  for  several 
years  afterwards,  raised  from  sets  in  the  common  way.     I  mention  this,  as  a 
practical  proof  of  how  very  complicated  a  member  the  single  eye  of  a  potato 
is  ;  and  as  dahlias  are  of  similar  character,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
a  tuber,  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  should  be  studded  with  a  swarm 
of  buds  abnormally  exhibited. 

The  main  question  is,  whether  there  can  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
adventitious  bud,  that  is,  one  which  had  no  previous  existence  in  the  system. 
I  humbly  presume  there  cannot,  and,  if  not  one,  how  can  thousands  be  ex- 
hibited? It  majr  be  conjectured  that,  when  buds  appear  in  excessive  num- 
bers, they  must  be  new  creations;  but  of  what  and  whence  are  they  created? 
That  the  vital  membrane  produces  both  buds  and  roots  simultaneously  is 
undeniable :  but  these  are  not  fortuitous  ;  they  are  pre-existent  parts  or 
extensions  of  that  membrane  whence  all  growth  proceeds.  The  only  instances 
we  have  of  what  may  be  called  new  creations,  are  the  sports  or  variations 
which  occur  among  highly  cultivated  seedlings,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of 
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pollen  or  some  other  accident.  But  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  only  changes 
of  the  form  or  colour,  or  qualities  of  pre-existing  entities ;  and,  rooreoyer, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  not  the  seeds,  but  their  appendages  only,  that  are  changed, 
as  exemplified  in  the  oran||e,  pear,  plum,  &c.  Mr.  Lymbum  adduces  corro- 
borating proofs  of  his  positions  from  anatomy,  and  from  that  obscure  branch 
of  botany  called  morphology.  I  feel  unable  to  follow  him  into  the  first ;  and 
as  to  the  last,  whoever  adopts  its  principles  can  easily  account  for  whatever  ir- 
regularity may  take  place  in  the  natural  forms  of  vegetation :  but  on  this  ground 
any  excessive  birth  of  buds  may  be  accounted  for,  though  the  morpbologist 
may  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  keen  satire  of  Mr.  Mudie,  namely,  that 
■"  organic  matter  is  of  so  docile  a  nature,  that  it  is  more  plastic  than  Hamlet's 
cloud,  and  seems  quite  ready  for  sea  or  land,  for  plant  or  animal,  and  may 
become  a  sea- weed  or  a  lichen,  a  lettuce  or  a  lion  I " 

All  that  Mr.  Lymburn  has  advanced  concerning  the  potato,  both  by  way 
of  comment  on  Mr.  Aitken's  statements,  as  well  as  his  own  opinions  and 
instructions  thereon,  are  excellent,  and  well  worth  every  potato-grower's 
notice.  I  admire  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  think  it  a  pity  so 
useful  a  paper  should  bear  on  its  face  any  thing  like  uncertainty  or  doubt  as 
to  any  other  part  of  vegetable  phenomena,  with  all  of  which  Mr.  Lymbum 
is  doubtless  so  well  acquainted.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  ventured  to 
make  the  above  remarks,  and  trust  that  these  matters,  as  we  are  both  in 
search  of  truth,  he  will  take  in  good  part,  and  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
with  his  name.  — «/.  Main,  March  6.  1840. 
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Winter  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  —  In  an  early  Number  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  you  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  winter  gardens  of  Berlin. 
Could  you  not  get  one  of  your  correspondents  to  send  you  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  winter  garden  of  the  emperor's  palace  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  from  the  description  of  travellers,  seems  to  be  upon  a  most  magnificent 
scale.  The  list  of  plants,  the  method  of  warming,  the  temperature  kept  up ; 
all  these  particulars  would  be  verv  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers,  and 
to  me  in  particular,  who  am  buildmg  a  house  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
flowers  to  bloom  in  winter,  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines,  &c.  Mr.  Penn 
is  of  opinion  that  without  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun,  even  his  im- 
proved method  of  heating  and  ventilation  will  not  succeed  in  producing  the 
effect  I  wish.  Directed  by  the  article  in  the  March  Number  of  your  Magazine, 
I  went  to  Lewisham  to  view  the  various  houses  heated  by  Mr.  Penn's  neir 
method,  and  was  really  astonished  at  the  effect  produced.  I  should  judge  that 
the  garden  at  the  winter  palace  of  St.  Petersburg  roust  be  just  in  its  prime 
at  this  time. — Surreyensit,    March  6.  1840. 

Alton  Towers, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Allen's  query,  we  are  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  lately  been  at  Alton  Towers,  that  travellers  in  their  own 
carriages  have  been  admitted  by  tickets  from  the  inn  to  see  the  armoury, 
picture  galleries,  statuary,  house  conservatory  and  elegant  suite  of  apartments, 
chapel,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  garden,  and  its  conservatories,  umbrageous  walks, 
and  waterfalls ;  and  respectable  travellers  in  carriages  have  been  admitted 
by  ticket  to  see  the  gardens  only. — Cond, 

Moorpark  Apricot, — Permit  me  to  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent Magazine,  if  there  is  any  stock  on  which  the  Moorpark  apricot  can  be 
grafted  that  would  obviate  the  disappointment  of  seeing  nearly  half  the  tree 
suddenly  dying.  Being  in  my  opinion  the  only  apricot  worth  eating,  I  feel 
very  anxious  to  preserve  it.  —J.  W,  D,    London,  April  9.  1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.   I.      On  the  Means  of  supplying   Atmospheric  Moisture  to 

Hot'housesy    including  some   Observations    on  the   Use  of  Steam 

for  that  Purpose,    By  John  Rogers,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  H.S.,  &c. 

To  imitate  nature  in  the  production  of  artificial  climates  under 
glass  three  things  are  necessary,  heat,  lights  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  each  in  its  proper  degree.  The  agency  of  the  first 
two  has  long  been  known  and  studiously  provided,  the  latter  is 
less  obvious ;  it  has  only  lately  been  recognised,  and  gardeners 
have  still  to  seek  the  best  means  of  providing  it.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  practical  result  of  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
epiphytes,  that  they  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  culture  in  general  has 
benefited. 

The  causes  whose  constant  operation  renders  our  artificial 
climates  unnaturally  dry  are  principally  two;  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  glass,  and  the  escape  of  heated  and  damp  air 
through  the  crevices  of  the  building,  its  place  being  constantly 
supplied  by  dry  external  air.  A  third  drain  of  moisture  formerly 
existed  in  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  brick  flues,  which  drank  up 
the  moisture  of  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  carried  it  off 
with  the  smoke  into  the  outer  air.  The  very  general  use  of  hot 
water  in  iron  pipes  has  removed  this  nuisance,  and  we  have  now 
only  to  contend  with  the  two  first  mentioned. 

Some  idea  of  the  drain  of  moisture  by  the  escape  of  heated 
air,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  considerations.  The 
capacity  of  air  for  moisture,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold  in  invisible  solution,  depends 
upon  its  temperature,  and  increases  with  it  in  a  rapid  ratio. 
It  is  doubled  between  44«°.  and  66®.  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  which  escapes  at  the  latter  tempera- 
ture, carries  off  with  it  twice  as  much  moisture  as  it  brought 
in.  Where  the  difference  of  temperature  is  greater,  the  drain 
becomes  greater  also:  air  entering  at  44%  and  escaping  at 
80°,  carries  off  three  times  as  much  as  it  brought  in,  escap- 
ing at  90°  four  times.     Now  the  escape  of  air  from  our  best- 
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glazed  buildings  is  considerable  at  all  times,  even  when  the  lights 
are  closed ;  and  if  the  glazing  be  defective,  and  the  laps  be 
not  puttied,  it  is  very  great  indeed.  The  amount  of  moisluTe 
thus  abstracted  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated,  varying  ex- 
ceedingly according  to  the  height  and  construction  of  the  building 
heated. 

There  exists  however  another  drain  of  moisture,  constantly 
affecting  all  hot-houses,  however  perfectly  constructed,  and  how- 
ever cautiously  ventilated,  viz.  the  condensation  on  the  glass.  In 
this  case  the  expenditure  is  capable  of  pretty  accurate  calcula- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  *  that  each  square 
foot  of  glass  will  cool  1  ^  cubic  foot  of  air  as  many  degrees  per 
minute  as  the  temperature  of  inner  air  exceeds  that  of  outer  air : 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  temperature  of  outer,  air  be  44°,  and 
of  the  house  66° f  for  every  square  foot  of  glass,  1  ^  cubic  foot 
of  air  will  be  cooled  22^  per  minute ;  and  the  moisture  which 
this  air  held  in  solution,  in  virtue  of  its  22^  of  heat,  will  be 
deposited  on  the  glass,  and  will  either  drain  away  out  of  the 
house  or  fall  in  drip.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  internal  and  external  air,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  condensation  ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  the  capacity 
of  air  for  moisture  does  not  increase  simply  in  the  arithmetical 
ratio  of  its  temperature,  but  by  a  scale  considerably  more  rapid, 
so  that  the  expenditure  of  moisture  at  high  temperatures  is  much 
greater  than  at  low  temperatures,  for  equal  differences  between 
internal  and  external  air. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  give  some  idea  of 
the  real  waste  of  moisture  by  this  means,  we  will  take  the  c^se 
of  a  small  vinery  25  ft.  long,  by  13  ft.  6  in.  wide  in  the  roof, 
maintained  at  65^y  when  outer  air  is  85°,  a  matter  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  early  forcing. 

The  area  of  such  a  roof  is  about  350  ft.  square  including 
woodwork,  and,  as  the  glass  of  the  ends  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  this  reckoning,  we  will  take  350  ft.  as  the  area  of 
glass.  Every  square  foot  will  cool  1 J  cubic  foot  of  air  30°  per 
minute ;  that  is  to  say,  437  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  cooled  80° 
per  minute.  Now,  air  saturated  at  65°  contains  6*59  grains  of 
water  per  foot  cube ;  at  30°  it  is  saturated  by  2*25 ;  consequently 
4*34  grains  per  minute  is  the  amount  of  water  deposited  in  con- 
densation by  each  cubic  foot,  or  each  square  foot  of  glass  con- 
denses per  minute  5*42  grains  of  water :  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  subtracted  from  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  house  1897  grains 
of  water  per  minute,  or  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  that  is, 
14'8  lb.,  or  nearly  one  gallon  and  a  half  per  hour.  Hence  in 
24  hours,  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  as  above,  there  would 

*  See  Hood's  Treatise  on  "Warming  by  Hot  Water,  art,  145. 
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be  subtracted  by  condensation  alone  from  a  saturated  atmosphere 
35  j  gallons  of  water. 

It  is  true  that  a  saturated  atmosphere  is  not  constantly  main- 
tained, nor  is  to  be  desired  in  forcing-houses,  but  it  will  be  ob« 
served  that  in  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  escape  of 
heated  air,  which  would  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the 
difference  between  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  that  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  a  forcing-house.  In  the  cultivation  of  Or- 
chidese,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  at  a  state  much  more  nearly 
approaching  to  saturation,  so  that  for  this  purpose  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  waste  by  condensation  will  probably  not  exceeo  the 
truth. 

It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  obtain  a  somewhat  more  ac- 
curate calculation  of  the  amount  of  condensation  which  will  take 
place,  supposing  the  atmosphere  of  a  forcing-house,  as  above 
described,  to  be  maintained  at  a  moderate  and  natural  degree  of 
moisture.  In  the  absence  of  more  exact  data,  we  may  fairly 
take  the  mean  degree  of  dryness  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the 
growing  months,  as  indicative  of  the  mean  degree  of  dryness 
which  ought  to  exist  in  a  forcing-house.  And  in  the  absence  of 
observation,  which  might  enable  us  to  deduce  a  hygrometric  mean, 
we  may  take  as  an  approximation  the  mean  dryness,  as  observed 
daily  at  9  a.  m.  at  the  Royal  Society's  apartments  in  London. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  during  these  months  the  variation 
between  dryness  and  dampness  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
at  its  utmost.  The  atmosphere  being  supersaturated  during 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  night,  and  exhibiting  various  degrees  of 
dryness  during  the  day.  The  dryness  at  9  a.  m.  is  undoubtedly 
greater  than  the  mean  dryness  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  represent  a  state  of  atmosphere  whole- 
some to  vegetation.  It  appears  that  the  mean  dryness,  i.  e.  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  and  dew  point  for  April,  May, 
and  June,  1838,  was  as  follows  :  —  April,  mean  at  9  a.  m.  6°  8' ; 
May,^8*'  5';  June,  5°  1' :  giving  a  mean  of  6°  8',  say  7°.  Now, 
if  a  mean  degree  of  moisture,  corresponding  with  this,  be  kept 
up  in  the  forcing-house  above  mentioned,  the  difference  between 
the  dew  point  of  the  house  and  the  temperature  of  outward  air 
will  be  23° ;  therefore,  the  quantity  of  moisture  condensed  per 
minute  will  be  the  difference  between  that  which  will  saturate 
43?  cubic  feet  of  air  at  5S^,  and  that  which  will  saturate  the 
same  volume  of  air  at  35°,  the  supposed  temperature  of  outward 
air,  when  the  stove  is  65^.  Now,  this  quantity  is  1289*15  grains, 
rather  more  than  two  thirds  the  amount  which  would  be  con- 
densed from  a  saturated  atmosphere,  or  about  one  gallon  per  hour. 

Having  ascertained,  or  at  least  obtained,  some  approximate 
estimate  of  the  waste  of  moisture  which  takes  place  ii*om  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  hot-houses,  it  remains  to  devise  the  best  method 
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of  procuring  a  constant  supply,  proportional  to  the  expenditure. 
This  end  seems  to  be  most  effectually  attained  by  cisterns  on 
the  pipes,  whose  temperature  varying  with  that  of  the  pipes 
themselves,  the  evaporation  from  them  is  greatest,  when  the  pipes 
are  hottest,  i.  e.  when  the  greatest  degree  of  artificial  temperature 
is  being  maintained,  when  the  drain  upon  the  atmosphere  by 
condensation,  &c.,  is  also  greatest. 

After  several  experiments,  I  believe  that  zinc  cisterns  fixed 
on  the  pipes  will  be  found  the  most  effective  and  commodious 
contrivance  for  this  purpose.  The  troughs  occasionally  provided 
are  objectionable  only  in  as  far 
as  they  are  much  too  small,  and 
yield  a  brief  and  scanty  supply ; 
and  if  their  size  were  greatly 
increased,  they  would  render 
the  pipes  very  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome. The  annexed  sketch 
{Jig.  42.)  represents  the  troughs 
or  cisterns  which  I  have  em-      t7^^^\ 


ployed,  which  may  be  made  at 
small  expense. 

My  pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  cistern,  which  is 
1  ft.  wide,  embraces  both  of  them.  It  is  6  in.  deep  to  the  top 
of  the  pipes,  and  is  fitted  to  their  curvature  to  the  depth  of 
l^in.  or  2  in.  more.  These  cisterns  being  properly  fitted,  and 
luted  on  the  pipes  with  wet  sand,  the  water  in  them  will  reach  a 
temperature  of  140° — 145°,  when  the  pipes  are  at  200°;  but 
the  smallest  interstice  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  heat  trans- 
mitted. With  respect  to  the  surface  of  cisterns  required  in  any 
given  house,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty ;  but  I 
find  that  cisterns  fixed  in  the  manner  here  described,  whose 
temperature  varies  from  120°  to  145°,  evaporate  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  rather  more,  per  24  hours,  or  about  f  of  a  gal- 
lon per  square  foot  of  surface ;  so  that  a  computation  may  easily 
be  made  of  the  number  required  in  any  given  house  to  produce 
a  given  effect.  The  proportion  which  I  employ  in  an  orchi- 
deous  stove  is  about  1  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface,  to  10 
square  feet  of  glass;  but  innumerable  causes  will  affect  the  result 
in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  quantity  requisite  for  any  house 
a  matter  rather  of  experiment  than  calculation,  although  calcu- 
lation may  afford  some  approximate  estimate.  The  length  of  the 
cisterns  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  smooth  surface  in  the 
pipes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fit  a  cistern  to  the  rings  on  the 
pipe;  and,  as  these  occur  at  every  3  ft.,  2  ft.  8  in.  or  2  ft.  10 in. 
is  the  utmost  convenient  length  for  a  cistern.  It  will  also  be  per- 
ceived, that  in  this  arrangement  the  pipes  should  lie  side  by  side, 
which  is  always  the  best  where  practicable ;  where  they  are  one 
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over  the  other,  the  cisterns  must  be  narrower,  and  of  course  more 
are  required;  indeed,  in  this  case,  trough-pipes  would  probably 
be  found  most  convenient. 

In  orchideous  houses  and  plant  stoves,  slate  cisterns  placed 
above  the  pipes  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  increase  the 
moisture,  but  they  never  reach  the  temperature  of  the  zinc  cis- 
terns, seldom  exceeding  80**  or  85^ ;  they  require,  therefore,  to 
be  larger,  and  more  numerous.  Such  cisterns  are  admirably 
adapted  for  water  plants ;  and  a  range  of  them  extending  along 
the  whole  front  of  a  hot-house  instead  of  shelves,  would  be  a 
most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  addition. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  method  of 
supplying  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  it  remains  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words  on  other  methods  of  attaining  the  same  object ; 
and  first  of  steaming,  an  operation  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  greatly  in  vogue. 

By  steaming,  I  mean  the  discharging  into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house,  in  large  quantities^  the  steam  of  water  heated  to  boiling  in 
a  close  vessel ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  operation  so 
exceedingly  unnatural  should  ever  have  been  devised,  except 
from  a  conviction  of  the  extreme  necessity  of  moisture,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  all  the  ordinary  means  employed  to  provide 
it.  The  device  proved,  at  least,  that  gardeners  began  to  be 
conscious  of  the  unnatural  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  their 
houses,  and  anxious  for  any  expedient,  however  unnatural,  to 
counteract  it ;  and,  considering  the  state  of  many  plant  houses, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  effects,  as  occasionally  employed, 
should,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  apparently  beneficial.  Food, 
though  scalding  hot  and  rather  unwholesome,  is  better  than 
absolute  starvation  to  plants  as  well  as  men;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  steam  is  invariably  injuri- 
ous in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  will  speedily  be  found  so, 
even  by  those  who  at  first  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  effects.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it  myself,  under  divers 
modifications,  and  have  never  failed,  sooner  or  later,  to  perceive 
its  most  injurious  effects*  Indeed,  its  injuries  are  for  the  most 
part  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves.  The  only  case  in 
which  it  is  not  evidently  injurious  is  in  large  houses,  where  the 
volume  of  air  is  great,  and  the  steam  is  converted  into  vapour 
long  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  For  it  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  steam  from  close  boilers,  and  vapour  from  water 
heated  in  open  vessels,  are  essentially  different  things.  Both 
are  alike  liquids,  and  both  aeriform,  and  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  Caloric  in  a  sixfold  proportion  has  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  steam,  in  the  form  of  latent  heat,  which  is  discharged 
among  the  plants,  when  the  steam  is  reconverted  into  vapour. 

The    only  modification  under  which  I  can  recommend  this 
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steaming  process  is  the  following^  and  it  is  admissible  only 
because  steam  is  no  longer  employed.  A  shallow  cistern,  about 
6  in.  deep,  and  carrying  at  least  4  square  feet  of  area,  with  a 
false  bottom  of  wire  or  pierced  zinc  about  1  in.  from  the  real 
bottom,  being  provided,  the  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  should 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  discharge  itself  between  the  real  and 
false  bottom;  the  cistern  should  now  be  filled  with  ^ater 
nearly  to  its  brim,  and  the  steam  laid  on.  The  water  will  soon 
be  raised  to  a  pretty  considerable  temperature,  and  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  innocuous  vapour.  This  operation  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  the  cistern  being  filled  up  as  it  wastes. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  the  cistern  must  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  my  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  say  what  is  desirable,  but  certainly  less  than  4  square 
feet  would  be  useless  in  an  ordinary  hot-house,  say  25  ft.  by 
13  ft.  6  in. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  providing  a 
steaming  apparatus  to  the  conical  boilers,  holding,  as  I  do,  such 
opinions  concerning  the  use  of  steam.  But,  under  the  modifi- 
cation above  described,  I  can  conceive  some  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  its  employment;  and  I  believe  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  insects :  moreover,  I  think  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Beaton's  suggestion  of  employing  steam  impregnated  with 
tobacco  or  sulphur  might  be  found  advantageous;  so  that  I 
was  willing  to  afibrd  those  who  are  favourable  to  such  experi- 
ments the  means  of  making  them.  I  have  a  steam  pipe  to  my 
own  boiler,  and  used  occasionally  to  employ  it  in  the  above 
manner,  but  often  perceived  harm,  and  certainly  never  could 
discover  any  good  effect  from  it;  and  now  having  adopted 
the  use  of  the  cisterns  above  described,  I  obtain  a  far  more  co- 
pious moisture  than  I  could  procure  by  any  quantity  of  steam, 
which  should  not  absolutely  boil  my  plants.  This  moisture  is 
produced  just  when  I  want  itj  without  trouble.  During  the  Sum- 
mer season,  the  portable  steaming  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr. 
Beaton  might  be  found  useful,  but  always  under  the  form 
above  suggested ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  I  believe  that  a  good 
sprinkling  of  water  over  the  floor  and  flues,  hot  from  the 
heat  of  the  day,  would  produce  the  same  effect  much  more 
safely.  In  orchideous  houses  one  is  seldom  without  fire  even  in 
summer. 

The  effect  of  the  zinc  cisterns  is  most  satisfactory  and  natural. 
At  the  present  season  (April  30.),  there  is  a  constant  fire  in  my 
orchideous  pit,  and  of  course  a  copious  evaporation  from  the 
cisterns.  On  going  into  it  late  in  the  evening,  the  plants  are 
found  all  reeking  with  an  almost  tropical  dew,  and  every  pore 
may  drink  in  abundance.  In  the  morning,  as  the  sun's  beams  be- 
gin to  raise  the  temperature,  this  dew  disappears ;  and,  air  being 
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given  as  the  day  advances,  the  atmosphere  assimilates  itself  in 
some  degree  to  that  of  a  tropical  day ;  the  dew  point  being  5^ 
or  6^  below  the  temperature.  At  night  the  same  dew  recurs, 
sprinkling  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  fine  rootlets,  which 
bristle  into  the  atmosphere  like  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  pre- 
serve their  extremities  in  full  health  and  absorbing  power.  In- 
deed the  bulbs  of  my  older  stanhopeas  are  buried  in  their  own 
rootlets,  like  the  birdsnest-looking  masses  of  imported  plants. 
I  believe  it  impossible  to  provide  an  atmosphere  more  congenial 
to  them. 

There  is  only  one  inconvenience  which  arises  from  any  method 
of  moistening  the  atmosphere,  and  which  of  course  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  moisture  produced,  viz.  a  drip  from 
the  glass,  which  is  often  fatal  to  Orchideae,  and  injures  the  leaves 
of  all  plants.  At  one  time  this  caused  me  much  annoyance.  By 
the  following  expedient  I  have  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  auxi- 
liary, and  should  be  much  at  a  loss  without  it.  The  bars  of  my 
lights  being  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  I  fix  at  intervals,  say 
from  15  in.  to  18  in.,  all  down  them,  small  pieces  of  cobbler's 
wax  (putty  would  do  as  well,  but  is  less  easily  removed),  which 
cause  the  drip  to  fall  wherever  I  please ;  and  by  thus  subdividing 
a  bar  into  small  spaces,  no  one  drip  is  excessive.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Many  of  my  plants  are  suspended  on  brass  rods  or  chains, 
fixed  from  rafter  to  rafter,  under  the  lights :  the  dripping  points 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  these,  so  that  each  plant  receives 
a  small  but  constant  supply  of  moisture,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  shoots  themselves,  but  is  generally  received  by  a  bit 
of  tile,  or  a  little  patch  of  sand. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  defects  of  the  cisterns  ge- 
nerally employed  in  hot^houses,  especially  those  intended  for 
Orchideae.  Many  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  have  recommended 
the  use  of  large  cisterns,  have  replied  that  such  cisterns  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  without  any  good  effect ;  and  certainly  I  have 
seen  large  and  expensive  cisterns  in  many  hot-houses  from  which 
no  benefit  could  possibly  be  derived ;  they  are  generally  con- 
structed in  the  middle  of  the  house  in  place  of  a  pit,  and  are  mostly 
of  stone  or  cement.  Now,  for  a  cistern  to  be  of  any  use,  it  is 
essential  that  the  water  should  be  at  least  5^  hotter  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  house ;  whereas  the  cisterns  alluded  to  are 
always  from  5°  to  1 0^  lower  than  that  mean.  They  are  formed 
of  non-conducting  materials,  placed  generally  lower  than  the 
flues  or  heating  pipes,  and  from  time  to  time  filled  up  with  cold 
water,  which  warms  very  gradually;  whereas,  to  answer  any 
purpose,  the  cistern  should  be  formed  of  good  conducting  ma- 
terials, and  its  bottom  be  placed  higher  than  the  flues  or  heating 
pipes.  Slate  is  the  only  material  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose ; 

a  cistern  built  in  cement,  over  flues  or  pipes,  would  be  always 
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liable  to  leak,  and,  even  if  it  did  not  thus  fail,  the  flues  would  be 
inaccessible  when  repair  is  necessary.  These  difficulties  probably 
deterred  persons  from  forming  cisterns  in  the  only  position  in 
which  they  can  be  useful.  Those  generally  employed  are  nearly 
useless  except  as  reservoirs  of  water,  and  even  for  this  purpose 
their  low  conducting  power  makes  them  undesirable,  as  the  water 
in  them  is  always  too  cold  to  use  with  advantage. 

In  slate  cisterns  such  as  now  suggested,  the  much  neglected 
tribe  of  stove  aquatics  might  find  a  congenial  habitat,  and  adorn 
our  stoves.  Their  culture  has  been  neglected  principally  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  will  not  flower  without  abundant  botton^  heat. 
They  require  a  temperature  of  75°  at  the  least,  and  will  bear 
much  more ;  about  85°  is  most  congenial  to  them  :  such  a  tern* 
perature  in  ordinary  stoves  it  is  difficult  to  give  them,  for  they 
require  to  be  close  to  the  light,  and  the  bark-bed,  the  only  means 
of  affi3rding  bottom  heat,  in  most  cases  is  too  far  from  the  glass. 
In  cisterns,  placed  on  the  pipes  in  front  of  a  pit,  I  have  had 
them  in  great  beauty ;  iy/ymphse^a  caerulea  with  three  or  four 
flowers  at  once,  each  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  continuing  for  months 
in  succession :  so  soon,  however,  as  bottom  heat  was  discontinued, 
the  flowers  came  few  and  unfrequent,  and  dwindled  down  to  the 
ordinary  size  of  those  seen  in  our  stoves. 

In  conclusion,  for  all  hot-houses,  whether  fruiting  houses  or 
plant  stoves,  but  especially  orchideous  houses,  I  recommend 
zinc  cisterns  on  the  pipes,  as  above  described.  In  plant  stoves 
I  should  certainly  employ  some  slate  cisterns;  but,  to  produce 
the  copious  dews  I  describe,  the  zinc  cisterns  are  necessary,  and 
quite  supersede  the  use  of  steam.  To  those,  however,  who  may 
still  adhere  to  the  use  of  steam,  I  should  suggest  the  adoption 
of  the  contrivance  above  described,  to  be  employed  either  with 
a  pipe  from  any  existing  boiler,  or  with  a  portable  boiler  con- 
structed on  purpose.  The  conical  boiler  would  be  very  compact 
for  this  service,  but  it  must  be  made  of  copper,  or  it  would  be 
most  cumbrously  heavy. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  thrown  out  rather  with 
the  view  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  assisting  others 
to  make  more  accurate  experiments  and  -calculations,  than  with 
any  pretensions  to  philosophical  accuracy.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  hygrometric  defects  of  our  artificial  climates 
may  be  pretty  accurately  estimated,  and  easily  overcome ;  defects 
will  doubtless  still  remain.  The  perfection  of  nature,  and  the 
innumerable  compensating  devices  of  Providence,  are  not  to  be 
perfectly  imitated  by  human  art ;  nevertheless,  we  may  make  a 
much  nearer  approximation  to  them  than  we  have  heretofore 
done. 

Sevenoaks^  Aprils  1840. 
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Art.  II.  On  ike  singular  Origin  of  the  Purple  Laburnumt  and  on 
the  nexo  Field  xiohich  it  opens  to  the  Horticulturist  Jbr  the  Production 
of  Hybrid  Plants.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.C.L, 
RH.S.  &c. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  of  reading  M.  Poiteau's  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  purple  laburnum,  or  C^tisus  Ad^m/,  which  I  had  under- 
stood to  be  an  accidental  hybrid  produced  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Adam,  but  which  is  stated,  and  (I  doubt  not)  correctly,  to  have 
originated  from  a  graft  of  C.  purpureus,  of  which  the  bud  had 
perished.     I  am  not  aware  what  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Prevost 
and  M.  Leclerc,  to  which  M.  Poiteau  alludes,  may  be ;  but  I 
think  I  understand  how  this  singular  plant  must  have  been  pro« 
duced,  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  notion,  it  opens'  a  field  for  the 
horticulturist  to  produce  hybrid  plants  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  obtained  by  seed.     It  is  asserted,  that,  long  after  the  bud  on 
the  graft  had  perished,  other  small  buds  formed  themselves  round 
it,  all  of  which  produced  the  true  C.  purpureus,  except  one, 
from  which  proceeded  the  extraordinary  hybrid.     I  apprehend, 
that,  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  phenomenon,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  bud  which  produced  it  was  formed 
exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  bark  of  the  two  species,  and  that 
the  two  contributed  equally  to  its  formation.     A  similar  effect 
might  perhaps  be  expected  also  from  a  bud  formed  where  the 
mere  bark  of  the  graft  is  in  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  stock. 
Every  bud  on  a  tree  is  an  individual ;  and,  if  the  graft  and  the 
stock  from  any  peculiar  circumstances  contribute  equally  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  bud,  the  individuality  of  that  bud  may  be 
expected  to  partake  of  their  joint  natures,  as  much  as  that  of 
the  plant  which  is  raised  from  hybrid  seed.     Let  it  therefore  be 
the  object  of  gardeners  who  wish  to  obtain  new  plants  analogous 
to  the   C.  Adkmij  to  kill   the  bud  of  the  graft  after  a  perfect 
union  has  taken  place,  and  to  try  to  force  the  plant  to  break 
again  from  the  seam  or  edge  of  the  bark  that  has  been  inserted. 
Unless  the  bud  shall  be  formed  on  the  very  seam,  or  where  the 
bark  inserted  is  thin,  so  that  the  bud  shall  have  taken  its  rise 
from  the  contributive  powers  of  the  two  plants,  a  new  formation 
cannot  be  expected. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  C  Adam?  are  very 
singular.  Upon  your  tree  one  branch  had  reverted  nearly  to 
the  type  of  the  laburnum,  and  another  nearly  to  that  of  C.  pur- 
piireus,  while  the  central  shoots  retained  the  hybrid  character ; 
but,  on  close  observation,  neither  the  leaves  nor  the  flowers  of 
the  two  branches,  which  had  so  reverted  to  the  elements  of  the 
parents,  were  precisely  similar  to  them ;  both  however  had  ac- 
quired fertility,  while  the  central  shoots  continued  sterile.  From 
the  seed  produced  on  the  yellow-flowering  branch,  several  plants 
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have  been  raised,  which  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  laburnum : 
but  in  my  brother's  garden  one  of  them  has  grown  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  6  in.,  while  another  beside  it  remains  only  2^  in.  high ; 
and,  amongst  those  I  raised,  two  showed  a  purple  stain  on  the 
young  wood  and  petioles.  The  seed  produced  on  your  small- 
leaved  branch  did  not  vegetate,  but  I  have  a  seedling  two  years 
old  from  such  a  branch  on  my  brother's  tree,  which  has  entirely 
the  aspect  of  C.  purpiireus,  though  differing  a  little  in  the  shape 
of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  The  branches  of  the  smalt-leaved 
variation  upon  his  were  last  year  loaded  as  with  a  sheet  of  small 
purple  flowers,  but  a  branch  destined  to  bear  yellow  flowers  hav- 
ing made  its  appearance,  upon  its  first  producing  blossom  this 
season,  not  a  flower  appears  upon  the  small-leaved  portion. 
Another  strange  circumstance  has  occurred,  as  he  informs  me 
that  a  strong  rigid  branch  last  year  shot  from  the  tree  perpendi- 
cularly downwards,  of  which  we  must  await  the  further  deve- 
lopement. 

Lotidony  May  7.  1840. 


Art.  III.  On  Jaitffret's  Manure,  Qudnard's  Manure,  Clarke* s  desic- 
cated Composiy  Lancets  Composts,  Sfc.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  D.C.L.  F.H.  S.,  &c. 

I  OBSERVE  at  p.  227.  of  the  22d  volume  of  the  Amials  of  tite 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  lend  me,  an  article  relating  to  two  modes  adopted  by 
M.  Quenard,  of  preparing  manure  in  a  mode  and  upon  a  prin- 
ciple said  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  discovered  by 
M.  Jauffret.  Having  read  a  pompous  account  of  Jauffret's 
Manure,  which  was  said  to  be  speedily  composed  from  articles 
common,  cheap,  and  at  present  useless,  and  to  be  of  extraordi- 
nary efficacy,  I  applied  two  years  ago  to  a  friend  at  Paris  to  try 
to  obtain  some  particulars  concerning  it,  that  I  might  bring  its 
virtues  to  the  proof;  but  I  received  for  answer  that  a  train  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  its  value  were  in  progress,  and  that  the 
particulars  of  the  compost  could  not  be  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  any  such  discoveries.  Some  years 
ago  an  ingredient  was  advertised  in  London  under  the  name  of 
Clarke's  desiccated  Compost,  said  to  be  a  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  London  manure,  with  references  to  many  persons 
who  could  testify  to  its  efficacy.  Amongst  those  was  Lord  Gren- 
vill^,  to  whom  I  applied  ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  tried 
it  extensively  with  very  great  advantage.  Encouraged  by  the 
testimony  of  a  person  of  such  accurate  habits,  I  purchased  casks 
of  it  to  the  value  of  40/.,  besides  its  freight  and  carriage  to  my 
abode  in  Yorkshire.     Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  powers 
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distinctly^  I  had  three  rows  of  cabbages  planted,  one  upon  farm- 
yard dung,  oiie  upon  desiccated  compost,  and  one  without  any 
manure.  The  result  was,  very  superior  vigour  in  the  growth  of 
the  first  row,  while  no  difference  could  be  observed  between  the 
second  and  third,  except  that  the  plants  which  had  no  manure 
had  rather  the  advantage.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say» 
that  salt  may  not  be  beneficial  upon  some  soils,  or  under  some 
circumstances :  but  I  have  applied  it  to  my  wheat  fields  in  the 
quantity  recommended,  in  parallel  lines  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  fields  to  which  none  was  applied,  and  no  difference  was 
perceptible  in  the  crops.  I  have  also  tried  some  of  Mr.  Lance's 
composts  prepared  precisely  according  to  his  directions,  with 
absolute  loss  of  the  value  of  the  articles,  and  comparative  loss 
of  my  crop.  I  look,  therefore,  to  all  such  inventions  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  a  determination  not  merely  to  try  them  against  other 
manures,  but  more  particularly  to  try  them  against  the  applica- 
tion of  nothing. 

M.  Qu^nard's  plan  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  the  union 
of  lime,  soot,  and  ashes  (which  means  undoubtedly  soot  and 
ashes  from  burnt  wood),  and  the  immersion  of  straw  and  grass 
in  a  lie  formed  with  those  ingredients  previous  to  their  being 
placed  in  a  heap,  or  the  alternation  of  layers  of  them,  applying 
in  either  case  water  from  time  to  time  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
promote  the  fermentation,  which  is  said  to  be  complete  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  accorduig  to  the  temperature. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  upon  this  is,  that  it  does  not 
bring  into  use  a  single  article  that  is  at  present  either  unused  or 
cheap.  Every  particle  of  vegetable  produce  that  can  be  obtained 
is,  in  this  country,  greedily  sought  by  the  gardener  and  the  agri- 
culturist, and  reduced  by  him  to  manure.  The  reduction  of  ingre- 
dients to  a  serviceable  state  by  the  interposition  of  layers  of  lime, 
is  a  process  frequently  practised  in  all  parts  of  this  country ;  soot 
is  not  to  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  is  now 
wasted  ;  and  wood  ashes  being  in  general  unattainable  amongst 
us,  if  they  are  essential  to  this  combination  on  account  of  the 
potash  they  contain,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  potash  at  a  high  price  to  complete  the  mixture. 
But  here  immediately  arises  the  question.  Does  the  union  of  soot 
and  potash  with  lime  essentially  promote  the  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  mass,  and  does  any  benefit  result  to  the  land  from 
these  ingredients  being  so  combined,  beyond  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  present  mode  of  applying  them?  We  must  there- 
fore ascertain  whether  the  fermentation  of  such  coarse  vegetable 
matter  as  the  cattle  do  not  consume  is  most  beneficially  effected 
by  union  with  the  excrements  of  animals  or  with  lime ;  and 
whether  the  action  of  the  lime  is  promoted  materially,  and  in 
due  proportion  to  the  expense,  by  the  addition  of  potash;  and,  if 
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so,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  potash,  a  very  expensive 
article,  which  will  answer  the  purpose.  M.  Quenard's  direction 
for  making  the  lie  is,  to  mix,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  five 
parts  of  ashes  with  three  parts  of  soot,  and,  after  stirring  them 
well,  to  add  one  part  of  quicklime  just  slaked,  to  ten  of  soot 
and  ashes  mixed,  i.  e.  125  ashes,  75  soot,  and  20  lime.  The  mix- 
ture is  to  be  often  stirred  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  said 
to  be  then  in  a  state  of  powerful  efficacy,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  keep  a  portion  of  the  old  liquor  to  use,  like  yeast  in  brewing, 
to  promote  the  fermentation  of  future  mixtures.  It  is  evident 
that  experiments  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  value  of  the  asserted 
fermentation  will  be  most  easily  made  by  a  lie,  but  that  the  pro- 
cess for  horticultural  or  agricultural  purposes,  if  beneficial,  would 
be  most  easily  effected  by  heaping  the  ingredients  in  layers.  On 
my  return  to  the  country,  I  shall  make  some  experiments  as  to 
the  fermentation  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  soot  and  potash,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  you  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject,  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  or  in  some  other  of  your  valuable  publications. 
London,  May  8.  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Botanical^  Floricultural,  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Planiationst  or  rvhich  have  been  ori^nated  in  them  ;  together  noith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  *^  Encyclopedia  of  Plants f**  the  **  Hortus  Britanntcus"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosus,**  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Briiau' 
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Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

seven  plates;  Ss,  6a.  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containing  six  plates ;  3«.  6d*  coloured,  3^.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 
Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2^.  6d.  each. 
The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 

two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d.;  small  paper, 

1^.  6d,     Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 
Maund' s  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cuU 

tivated  in  Great  Britain;   in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  \s*  6d. ;  small,  ]s» 

Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
The  Ladies'  Flower^Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals ;  in  4to  num 

bers,  monthly ;  2s.  6d.  each.     By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
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696.   IMPAn*IENS  rS9. 

+gIanduUgera  LindL    gland-bearlng     iQJ    or    12     au    C    Nepal    1889.    S    co    Bot.  reg.  1840, 

One  of  the  four  Indian  species  raised  last  year  in  the  sarden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  May,  and  the  plants  were  12ft. 
high  when,  they  came  into  flower  in  August.  "It  is  not  so  hardy  as  those 
with  the  long  fruit  [see  our  p.  145.],  but  flowers  freely  all  the  autumn,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  looked  upon"  if  grown  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  (j9o/.  Reg.,  April.) 

^utdcete. 

1151  CORR^^^.  CvU-P-79. 

Harrtut  Faxt    Mr,  Harrii's   tt.  uJ    or   8    ap-jn     C    hybrid    1837.    C    t.p.1    Paxt  mag.  of  bot. 

This  splendid  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Beaton,  now  gardener  to  Thomas 
Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury,  white  he  was  gardener  at  Haffield,  in  Hereford- 
shire, but  it  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Beaton,  several  of  whose  valuable  papers  on  hybridisation  have  appeared 
in  this  Magazine,  proceeded  most  carefully  and  scientifically  with  this  corrsea, 
(the  parents  of  which  were  C.  pulch^ila  and  C.  speciosa),  and  his  endeavours 
have  been  rewarded  with  complete  success ;  the  flowers  of  this  plant  being  of 
the  most  brilliant  crimson.  It  is  grown  in  a  more  loamy  soil  than  is  generally 
used  for  corraeas,  and  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  (^PaxU  Mag,  of  Bot,, 
May.) 

'RhamfidcecB. 

668.   CEANO^THUS 

+piillidua  Lmdl.  pale     il     or     10     su     Fa.B    C     co     Bot.  reg.'  1840,  SO. 

A  beautiful  shrub,  "  much  hardier  than  C.  azureus,"  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles, except  that  the  leaves  are  green,  and  not  hoary  beneath ;  and  that  the 
flowers  are  smaller  and  paler.  This  species  was  received  from  BoUwyller,  and 
is  frequently  confounded  with  C,  ovatus  and  C,  thyrsiflorus,  *'  from  both  of 
which  it  is  certauily  distinct."  **  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  in  autumn,  and  grows  well  in  any  soil,  if  not  too  poor,  or  too 
wet."  (^Bot.  Beg,,  April.) 

LegumindtiP, 

1964.  (TY'TISUS  89601  raceindsus  Marnoek, 

Synom/me :  1663.  Genista  bracteoUta  Link.    Bot.  reg.  1840,  23. 

This  plant,  which  was  sent  home  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  from  Tene- 
riffe,  under  the  name  of  C/tisus  racemosus,  nas  been  since  recognised  by  that 
gentleman  to  be  the  Genista  bracteolkta  of  Link.  (Bot,  Beg,,  April.) 

Cyclogvne  canescens  Benth.  A  Swan  Elver  perennial,  with  the  habit  and 
aspect  of  a  Galega.  (B,B,  M.y  No.  68.,  May.) 

^sdce€S. 

Cotonedsier  dentictddia  H.  B.  et  K.  A  hardy  shrub,  allied  to  C.  rotundi- 
folia,  found  in  Mexico  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  interesting  as  being  "  the  first 
species  of  the  genus  observed  in  the  New  World."  {B,  M,  B,,  No.  58., 
AprU.) 

Onagrdcea. 

Lopezia,  Unedta  Zucc.  A  Mexican  shrub,  with  pale  pink  flowers,  which  it 
bears  in  the  green-house  "  during  all  the  winter  and  early  spring."  {B.  M,  B,, 
No.  60.,  April.) 

'Pkilade^hdceiB, 

"Pkilade^hus  mexicdnus  Schlect.  in  Linnaea  13.  p.  418.,  and  Plant.  Hartw. 
p. 6 1.  A  Mexican  plant  with  brown,  downy,  flexible  branches,  and  somewhat 
cordate  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  coarse  hairs  on  the  under  side,  and 
are  nearly  entire  at  the  margins.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  and  in  the 
native  specimens  they  are  placed  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  (B,  B.  ilf.. 
No.  70.,  May.) 

Cactdcece, 

1472.  CE^REUS 

'  mtiltiplex  P/eUT    multiplied    «-  H]    or    ^    au    Fk    South  Brazil    1838.    C   8.p    Bot.  mag.  3789. 
Synonifme:  Echinoc&ctus  mdltlplex  Hort. 
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A  species  which,  like  C.  leocftnthos  (see  p.  202.),  strongly  resembles  an 
EchiDoc&ctus.  The  flowers  are  pink,  and  very  lai^ge  and  hanclsome.  It  is  a 
nadve  of  8outh  Braadl ;  and  it  nas  flowered  in  England  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Mackay,  at  Norwich*  The  flowers,  when  fidly  expanded,  were  6  or  8 
inches  across.  (Bol.  Mag,^  April.) 

Qapr^bBdcete^  or  Comacete. 

QArmugnatdii  Schlect.  A  Mexican  dogwood,  with  large  dark  green  leaves, 
smooth  above,  and  **  hoary  with  down  on  the  under  side.  The  fruit  seems  as 
large  as  a  sloe,  and  purplish  black,  covered  with  bloom."  {B.  M,  J2.,  No.  59., 
April.) 

ComponUe, 

vn.  STE*  v/ii  [Tim. 

bferiaristiU  Book,  el  Am,    ibort-awned    CZ9    pr    3   Jy    Fk    S.  Amer.    1836.    S   co   Bot.  nug. 

A  pretty  species,  found  by  Mr.  Tweedie  in  Tucuma,  in  South  America, 
and  sent  by  hun  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  1834.  {BoU  Mag^  April.) 

S963.  DA^HLZi 

glabv^IiM.  onooCh     i^    O    or   3  Jl    L    Mesdoo    1840.    S    c    Bot.  reg.  1810,  S9. 


This  very  pretty  and  dwarf  species  of  dahlia  is  remarkable  for  its  smooth 
stems,  and  fang-like  roots,  which  are  slender  and  uniform  in  size,  and  not 
partly  tuberous  and  partly  fibrous,  as  in  the  common  dahlia.  The  plant 
grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  it  flowers  from  the  end  of  July  till  destroyed 
by  frost  in  autumn.  **  It  answers  remarkably  well  if  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  which  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  grow  it ;  as  by  sowing 
the  seed  every  season,  there  is  no  necessity  for  preserving  the  old  roots, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  common  dahlia,  but  mucn  slenderer.  (Bot,  Reg,, 
May.) 

£4M.  CEMTAURE'A 

pfilchra  Lima.   beaatiAil    Q     or    1   jn    B.C    Cashmere    183&   oo    Bot  reg.  1840, 2& 

A  very  pretty,  dwarf,  bushy  species  of  Centaur^a,  which  is  a  native  of 
Cashmere,  and  may  be  grown  as  a  hardy  annual  in  British  gardens.  The 
florets  of  the  ray  are  of  a  very  dark  blue,  and  those  of  the  disk  <^  a  dark 
crimson.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  British  blue- 
bottle; but  it  is  more  woolly,  and  the  stem  is  much  shorter,  and  more  brached. 
(^Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

Getnenkcesd. 

1701.  SINNI'NG/il  rvfl.  p.51. 

Youngedna  BCaraock    Dr.  Yoange'i    QS    or    1|   jl    F    hyb.    1837.     C    i.l    Faxt.  mag.  of  bot 

A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Marnock,  while  he  was  curator  of  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Garden,  by  impregnating  the  blossoms  of  Sinnlngza  velutina  with  the 
pollen  of  Gloxinia  speciosa,  and  thus  combining ''  the  subshrubbv  character  of 
the  Sinningia  with  the  splendid  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  of  a  Gloxinia." 
It  blossoms  freely,  and  is  more  harder  than  the  genuine  kinds  of  Sinningia.  It 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam  enriched  with  leaf  mould  or  rotten  dung,  and 
kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  frequently  syringed  over  head.  During  winter, 
it  should  be  kept  short  of  water,  and  allowed  a  season  of  repose.  (Paxt  Mag, 
of  BoL,  April.) 

^r%cdce€e. 

1173.  fRPCA  9669  Lambertia«a  var.  rub^scens  Bot.  163. 

A  very  pretty  variety  or  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Wilmot,-  at  Oldford,  near 
Birmingham,  in  1835.  (Botanist,  April.) 

Clethra  mexicdna  Dec.  A  Mexican  evergreen  shrub,  or  small  tree,  resem- 
bling C,  arborea.  {B.  M.  B.,  No.  37.,  April.) 

^ctoitdphylos  nitida  Benth.  "  An  evergreen  bush,  with  serrated,  shining, 
evergreen  leaves,  and  short  erect  racemes  of  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
common  strawberry  tree."     (J?.  R.  M,,  No.  69.,  May.) 

Coboekces&,  / 

Cobae^a  sHpulam  Benth.     A  fine  species  of  CoboeV,  raised  from  Mexican 
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seeds.     The  leaves  are  narrower  than  those  of  C.  sc4nden9,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  more  delicate.    The  flowers  are  yellow.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  50.,  April.) 
Convolvuldcetg, 

491.  IFOM(E^A 

longifbUa.iXnttf         longwleaTed    ^    or    5   jLs    W    Mexico    1SS8.    S    1     Botreg.  1840^31. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  and  have  a  scent  resembling  noyeau.  The 
root  is  long  and  spindle-shaped,  and  the  stem  requires  support.  It  flowers 
from  July  to  Septembelr ;  and  it  should  be  grown  in  rich  loam,  in  a  shadv 
situation.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  or  suckers  of  the  young  shoots,  which 
spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  (Bot,  Reg,,  April.) 

Scrophularims. 

480.  FERBA'SCUM 

tadricum /for/.  Tanrian    Q)    or   2   au    R    ?  hybrid    ...    co   Bot  mag.  S799L 

A  showy  verbascum  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  blossomed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  August,  1839  ;  and  which.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
thinks,  '*  was  probably  sent  from  the  German  gardens  to  Dr.  Graham."  (Boi. 
Mag,,  May.) 

76,  SA'LVIA  [p.  77. 

linarioldes  JSTor^.     linaria-like    jtt  t^     or     IB    ?  South  Amer.    ...    a.l.p    FSaxLinag.  ofbot.  tU. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  5'&lvia,  with  large  bright  blue  flowers.  The 
plant  is  decidedly  shrubby,  and  not  above  1  ft.  high  ;  it  retains  its  leaves 
during  the  winter,  and  flowers  abundantly.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  com- 
post of  very  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  border  with  very  little 
water  during  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  throw  out  weak  and  sickly  shoots  if 
stimulated  too  soon.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  struck 
in  sprins.     (Paxt  Mag.  ofJBot,  May.) 

ProtesLcess. 

316.  OREVI'LLEJ  2609  di^bia  Bot.  Mag.  t.  S798. 

^tvUndcetB  or  'AmerUdcea, 

A'lnus  joruUenm  H.  B.  et  K.  A  fine  species  of  alder,  with  large  oval 
acuminate  leaves,  the  veins  of  which  are  prominent,  and  which  are  downy  on 
the  under  side.    A  native  of  Mexico.  (^B.  M,  R.,  No.  52.,  April.) 

Ganykcead, 

Gdrrya.  \aurifdlia  Hart.  A  new  species  from  Mexico,  which  appears  hand- 
somer Sian  G.  elUptica.  Only  one  seed  has  germinated  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  Mr.  Hartweg  has  found  ''no  fewer  than  five"  new  species 
of  Garrya  "  during  his  travels  in  Mexico."  (B,  M.  R.,  No.  53.,  April.) 

OrchiddcetB, 

2523.  CYMBI'DIDM  TiS. 

pendulum  Stoartx    pendulous    ^  CD    or   3    au     Y.r  w     Nepal     1837.    O    r.w.p     Bot.  reg.  1840. 
Synonytnes:  C.  crassif6liura  Wall.t  Epid^ndrum  pendulum  So*b. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellowish  brown,  with  a  red  and  white  label- 
lum.    ^*  As  they  hang  downwards,  the  plant  should  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  stove."     The  leaves  are  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  very  stiff  and 
leathery.     (^Bot,  Reg,,  May.) 
2526.  BrAuia  29587  LancediM  var.  Tiridifldra  Bot.  Mag.  8794. 

Brasiii^  verrucoia  Liiidl.  "  A  plant  of  a  particularly  graceful  habit."  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  labellum  is  covered  at  the  base 
"  with  green  warts.**    (B.  R,  M.,  No.  66.,  May). 

2558.  CATTLE^y^  23726  labikta  1 

▼ar.  4tro.8augu(nea  PaxL  Mag.  qfBot,  vil  p.  73L 

A  handsome  variety  of  a  well-known  and  splendid  plant ;  introduced  from 
I^a  Quayra  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  in  1839.  It  is  the  labellum  which  is  of 
a  dark  purplish  red.    {PaxU  Mag.  of  Bot,,  May.) 

25H  EPIDE'NDRUM  [8T9U 

denttflbmm  Hook,     densely-flowered     i§  IS]      pr     li    ■     Mexico    1839.    O    r.w.p    Bot.  mag. 

A  Mexican  species  of  Epidendrum  sent  to  Woburn  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  with 
long  densely  clothed  spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  {Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 
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aSSt.  mLTCnUIA  dbidldA  var.  JUTifoens  Boi.  Mag.  379B. 

Onlv  diflering  from  the  species  in  having  a  yellowish  white  lip.  (^Bot,  Mag,, 
ApriLJ 

3S07.  MONACHA'NTHUS  [t3796. 

rteco-ilbaa  Hook,     roie  and  white     ^  O     or     S    ap     S.w     Braiil    1839.    O   i,p    Bot  mac. 

An  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  with  lone  racemes  of  curiously  shaped 
flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  edged  with  long  deep  red  fringe.  After  describ- 
ing the  species,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  he  has  **  presenred  the 
generic  name  of  Monach&nthus,  rather  from  consistency  than  a  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  the  genus.  It  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called 
Catasetum  sect.  Monach&nthus."    (Bot.  Mag.,  IMby.) 

572&  ODONTOOLCySSUM 

macuUUam  JUM7.    ipotted    ^  O   or    S    au    Y.b    Mexico    1899.    O    r.w.p    Bot  reg.  1840, 30. 

This  species.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  appears  to  be  ''  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  family,  because  of  its  large  two-coloured  spotted  flowers  and  drooping 
habit,  and  it  seems  to  have  much  the  manner  of  growth  and  constitution  of 
an  Oncidium.^    (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Cleitostema  maculbta,  A  vanda-like  plant,  with  small  yellowish  brown  and 
pink  fleshy  blossoms.    (B.  R.  M.,  No.  67.,  May). 


REVIEWS. 

Art,  I.  Catalogue  of  IVorJes  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc^  lately  published^  mth  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Le  Bon  Jardxmer ;  Almanack  pour  PAnnee  1840.  Par  A.  Poiteau  et  Vil- 
morin.    8vo,  pp.  1055,  two  engraved  plates.    Paris,  1840. 

Another  edition  of  one  of  the  best  standard  works  on  gardening  and  agri- 
culture published  in  Europe.  The  body  of  the  work  is  stereotypad,  and  the 
additions  annually  made  form  introductions,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  sheets, 
and  sometimes  of  only  a  few  pages.  In  the  present'edition  they  extend  to 
forty-seven  pages,  and  their  essence  is  as  under  :  — 

Artichoke  roots  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a 
heap  of  dry  sand  thatched,  and  replanted  in  spring.  Tropae^olum  tuberosum  is 
worth  cultivating.  C^Ieri-rave  fris^  and  Chou-raye  k  feuilles  decoupees  are  new 
yarieties  of  turnip-rooted  celery  and  borecole.  Chou  de  Billaudeau  (see  Gard. 
Mag.  for  1839,  p.  568.)  is  nothing  more  than  the  chou  colossal.  Courge 
sucriere  du  Bresil  is  a  new  and  excellent  gourd.  K^chalote  de  Jersey,  known 
in  Scotland  as  the  Russiui  shallot,  and  E'chalote  grosse  de  M.  Houtton  are 
recommended.  Myatt's  pine  and  Elton's  seedling  strawberry,  Haricot  noir  de 
Belgique,  and  several  other  plants  well  known  in  British  gardens,  but  still  rare 
in  France,  are  described ;  and  a  few  plants,  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  better 
known  in  France  than  in  England,  are  enumerated,  and  their  merits  discussed. 
The  civilisation  of  the  wild  carrot  by  M.  Vilmorin  has  been  recorded  before, 
and  we  have  here  a  notice  of  two  essays  to  improve  the  dandelion  and  the 
wild  parsnep.  The  dandelion  was  blanched  by  coyering  the  plants  with 
sand.  Four  new  sorts  of  potato  are  described  ;  seven  sorts  of  clover,  and  a 
number  of  wheats  and  other  agricultural  plants.  C/rtica  nlvea  L.  has  been 
tried  as  a  thread  plant ;  and  A^bies  [Pfcea]  Phudpo  Bois.  (see  our  yolume 
for  1839,  p.  339.)  is  described  as  having  the  seminal  leaves  more  numerous  by 
one  or  two  than  those  of  the  common  silver  fir,  and  also  longer,  narrower, 
less  fiat,  and  not  at  all  prickly-pointed  like  those  of  P.  cephalonica. 

Among  the  new  instruments  are  the  gardener's  compass,  invented  by  Ma- 
dame Adanson  ;  a  watering-pot,  for  watering  pots  on  shelyes  over  head ;  a 
hand-bill  for  cutting  box  edgings,  instead  of  shears ;  and  some  others,  already 
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well  known.  The  concluding  article  is  on  a  jardin  d'hiver,  a  new  plaqt 
structure,  erected  by  M.  Fion,  which  is  said  to  form  a  y^y  interesting  wmter 
promenade  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  China  and  Japan. 

Otia  Hispanica,  SfC.  A  Selection  of  the  rarer  Plants  of  Spain,  &c.  By  Philip 
Barker  Webb.  Part  II.,  1840,  folio,  pp.  8,  one  coloured  plate.  Paris, 
Brockhouse ;  London,  Coxhead. 

Part  I.  of  this  work  is  noticed  p.  94. ;  that  before  us  is  wholly  occupied 
with  marine  fuci,  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Montague,  and  beautifully  en- 
graved and  coloured.  The  species  are  GrifiTithsta  flabellkta  Mont,^  G. 
SchousbGe^*  Mont.,  Gigantlna  gaditana  Mont,  G.  conferta  Schousb,,  and  De- 
lesseria  interrupta  Ag. 

Plantte  utiliores.  Illustrations  of  useful  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  &c. 
By  M.  A.  Burnett.  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  4to.  London,  1839-40. 
Each  number  contains  two  coloured  plates,  with  letterpress  descriptions 
from  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  the  late  Professor  G.  T.  Burnett,  and  the 
price  of  each  is  only  Is, 

Miss  Burnett  is  the  sister  of  the  late  professor  of  botany  in  King's  College ; 
and  of  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  the  fidelity  of  its  execution, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sigmond,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
printed  on  the  wrapper  of  No.  IL  :  — 

**  They  [the  plates  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  the  blue  passion-flower]  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  fidelity,  and  accurately  coloured.  Such  a  work  must  prove 
unusually  interesting,  from  its  furnishing  portions  of  the  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  my  learned  friend,  the  late  Professor  Burnett.  —  George  G.  Sig' 
mond,  M.D.     August  31.  1839." 

Would  that  any  thing  that  we  could  say  might  promote  the  sale  of  this 
publication  ;  not  only  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  Professor  Burnett,  for  whose  memory  we  have  the  very  highest  respect, 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  orphan  sister  I  Such  a  work 
from  such  an  authoress  merits  the  especial  patronage  of  the  families  of  profes- 
sors and  medical  men,  and  also  of  every  lady  of  wealth  and  rank  who  wishes  to 
encourage  talent  and  promote  virtue. 

Kew  and  its  Gardens,  By  Frederick  Sheer,  Esq.  Post  8vo,  pp.  69.  London^ 
1840. 

Besides  the  description  indicated  in  the  titlepage,  some  notice  is  taken  in 
the  preface  of  the  alleged  intention  of  government  to  give  up  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Kew;  and  an  appendix  contains  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  Richmond  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  praying 
that  the  botanic  gardens  at  Kew  may  not  be  abolished.  Similar  petitions,  it 
is  stated,  were  agreed  on  at  the  Richmond  and  Brentford  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions. 

DeUa  Origine  ed  Anzianitd  dell*  Orto  Botamco  di  Padova,  S^c,  On  the  Origin 
and  Antiquity  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Padua.  By  Professor  Yisiano, 
Prefect  of  that  Garden.    8vo,  pp.43.     Venice,  1839, 

The  origin  of  the  garden  is  traced  to  1533,  and  an  account  of  it  is  brought 
down  to  1787. 

The  American  Fhwer-Garden  I>irectoryy  S^c,^  <J*c.  By  Robert  Buist,  Nur- 
seryman and  Florist,  Philadelphia.     8vo,  pp.  380.     Philadelphia,  1839. 

This  differs  from  most  of  the  American  works  on  gardening,  in  being  an 
original  composition  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  most  judiciously  adapted  to 
the  country  in  which  it  is  published  ;  and  the  author  is  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vatorsj  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  American  work  that  we  know  of  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  usefulness.  We  owe  the  author  an 
1840.    June.  x 
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'  apology  for  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  copy  he  kindly 
sent  us  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Rote  Amateur^t  Guide,  S^c .    By  T.  Rivers,  jun.     Second  edition,  greatly 
.   enlarged.     Small  8vo,  pp.  185.    London,  1840. 

The  present  is  a  greatly  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  we  have  com- 
mended in  our  volume  for  1838,  p.  94.  It  is  here  in  a  more  portable  form, 
with  various  additions,  and  with  a  valuable  "  Abridged  List  of  Roses,  adapted 
.  for  Amateurs  possessing  small  Gardens,  or  for  those  beginning  to  form  a  Col- 
lection ;  selected  so  as  to  give  the  leading  Variations  of  Colour."  We  can- 
not sufficiently  commend  Mr.  Rivers  for  having  given  this  abridged  list ;  for 
the  long  columns  of  names  in  the  catalogues  of  the  rose  nurseries,  both  Freoch 
and  English,  are  quite  appalling.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Rivers's  abridged  list 
that  the  essence  of  all  the  cultivated  roses  may  be  included  in  twenty-five  sec- 
tions, including  185  sorts.  Allowing  2  square  feet  for  each  sort,  a  bed  40  ft. 
by  10  ft.  would  contain  a  representative  system  of  all  the  roses  in  cultivation. 

Descrizione  dei  Funghi  Mangerecci  piu  commurd  deW  ItaKa,  e  de*  Velenoti  che 
possono  CO*  medetimi  confonderti,  ^c.  Description  of  the  eatable  Fungi  less 
common  in  Italy,  and  of  the  poisonous  Sorts  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  them.  By  Carlo  Vittadini,  M.D.  4to,  pp.364.,  with 
44  coloured  plates.     Milan,  1835. 

To  those  who  study  the  fungi  this  must  be  a  very  valuable  work,  and  we 
believe  that  there  are  but  few  copies  of  it  in  England.  The  plates  are  very 
beautifully  engraved  on  copper  from  drawings  by  Vittadini  from  nature,  and  they 
are  most  carefully  coloured.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  task,  for  a 
gardening  amateur  resident  in  Italy,  to  try  how  far  all  the  edible  sorts  enume- 
rated in  Vittadini's  book  might  be  cultivated  in  a  garden ;  and  afterwards  their 
spawn  might  be  sent  to  England  for  the  same  trials  here* 

Verhandlungen  der  K,  K,  LandwirthschaftS'Geselltchafi  in  Wien,  <J-c.  Transac- 
tions of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  &c.  Vol. 
VIII.  Part  II.    8vo,  pp.  146.     Vienna,  1840. 

An  article  on  the  different  modes  and  times  of  felling  timber,  and  one  on  the 
vineyards  of  Austria,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  Vol.  LII. 
Part  U.  8vo,  pp.  173.  to  409.,  one  8vo  and  three  folding  plates.  London, 
1839. 

The  agricultural  articles  in  this  part  are,  On  Improvements  in  the  Cultive 
of  the  Cambridge  Fens,  and  on  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes  from  Seed.  Drain- 
ing with  a  steam-engine,  and  improving  the  outfall  of  rivers  in  the  manner  al- 
luded to  in  our  volume  for  1839,  p.  563.,  have  enabled  the  occupiers  of  fen 
lands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  strata  of  clay  and  marl  which  are 
now  accessible  at  a  very  short  depth  from  the  surface,  and  by  which  a  new 
and  most  advantageous  system  of  farming  has  been  introduced.  The  practice 
of  spreading  clay  and  marl  upon  the  surface  of  fen,  moss,  or  peat  bog  has  long 
been  in  use  in  Scotland,  as  shown  in  Steel's  History  of  Peat  Moss  ;  and  it  is 
now  practised  generally  on  the  great  Bedford  Level  in  Cambridgeshire,  which 
contains  upwards  of  300,000  acres.  The  quantity  laid  on  is  about  200  cubic 
yards  per  acre ;  it  is  thrown  otit  of  the  pits  or  subsoil  by  hand  with  the  spade, 
and  the  total  expense  is  from  50«.  to  10s,  per  acre. 

'  W.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Chalk  Lodge,  near  Cheshunt,  sowed  Potato  Seeds  in 
April,  1836,  the  tubers  produced  by  which  were  taken  up  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  replanted  the  following  spring.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year  an  excellent  crop  was  obtained  of  tubers  of  very  good  size;  thus  showing, 
that,  by  means  of  transplanting  the  seedlings  and  giving  them  abundance  of  room 
in  good  light  rich  soil,  a  tolerable  crop  may  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and  a 
very  good  crop  the  second. 

An  Analysis  of  the  East  Window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Billings,  is 
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very  interesting,  and  shows  what  profound  masters  the  Gothic  architects  were, 
in  all  that  relates  to  construction. 

Report  on  A,  M,  Perhinis  Patent  Steam  Boiler,     By  Josiah  Parkes,  Esq., 
Civil  Engineer,    ^to,  pp.  19,  one  folding  plate.    London,  1840. 

Mr.  Perkins's  improvements  being  more  adapted  for  engineering  purposes 
than  for  heating  hot-houses,  we  have  only  to  record  the  title  of  the  work,  as 
having  been  sent  to  us. 

ISvenly  Year^  JExperience  in  Australia,  ^c.     Small  8vo,  pp.  115,  third  edition, 
15,000.    London,  1840.    Price  ed. 

The  object  of  this  very  cheap  tract,  the  author  of  which  is  said  to  be  Dr. 
Udney,  is  to  '*  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  emigration  to  New 
South  Wales,  alike  to' men  of  capital  and  the  labourin/|^  classes."  It  also  con- 
tains **  facts  and  observations,  showing  the  present  circumstances  and  prospects 
of  New  Zealand,*'  to  which  colony  the  author  of  this  tract  does  not  seem  fa- 
vourable. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

GZ0AZING  with  Lead  instead  of  Putty,  (p.  275.) — In  reply  to  your  note  re- 
specting the  paragraph  on  glazing  with  lead  instead  of  putty,  I  must  premise 
that  "the  sides  of  tne  sash  bars"  should  have  been  *'the  side  bars  of  the 
sashes."  Of  course  by  lead  is  meant  lead  lap.  The  inconveniences  attendant 
on  glazing  with  putty  are  many ;  and  I  neea  only  mention  the  parting  of  the 
putty  from  the  wood,  even  where  the  roof  is  kept  well  painted,  and  especially 
those  arising  from  the  replacing  of  broken  panes.  When  the  last-mentioned 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  woodwork  is  sure  to  be  damaged  in  cutting  out  the 
old  putty ;  and,  what  is  a  far  greater  mischief,  the  corners  of  the  new  pane  are 
chipped  off  by  the  glazier,  because,  unless  the  glass  is  of  precisely  the  same 
thickness,  he  cannot  otherwise  insert  it  underneath  the  pane  above.  A  con- 
stant drip  is  thus  secured,  and  you  know  what  must  be  the  consequences. 
With  lead  lap  it  is  otherwise;  the  lead  has  merely  to  be  raised,  the  new  pane 
inserted,  and  a  little  of  the  soft  putty  or  white  lead  rubbed  into  the  sides, 
and  the  work  is  done.  This  plan  of  glazing  I  have  never  carried  into  effect, 
except  in  small  pieces  as  specimens  of  its  practicability;  but,  shortly  after  I 
first  contrived  it,  I  saw  your  notice  in  your  volume  for  1836  (p.  313.)  of 
.Barrett's  Nursery  at  Wakefield,  where  you  mention  that  a  hot-house  was 
glazed  in  some  such  manner.  I  met  with  Barrett  about  a  year  afterwards,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  not  a  single  "  drip"  in  the  house.  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  me 
that  such  glazing  is  done  at  Birmingnam,  and  I  presume  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  this  kind  of  work  executed  there.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
any  necessity  for  employing  any  one  but  a  common  glazier  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  work  what,  I  believe,  is  called  '*  church  work."  My  plan  would 
be  this.  To  glaze  each  row  of  the  slide  or  sash  by  itself,  putting  in  the  panes  in 
the  usual  way,  to  rub  in  the  soft  puttv  used  in  such  work,  and  carefully  close 
the  lead  upon  the  glass,  especially  where  the  panes  overlap.  When  the  re- 
quired number  of  rows  to  make  a  sash  or  slide  are  finished,  they  ought  to 
stand  a  week  or  two  to  harden  the  putty.  The  sash  itself  should  be  precisely 
like  the  ordinary  one  where  putty  is  used,  except  that  the  portion  or  strip  of 
wood  which  separates  the  rows  of  panes  must  be  cut  entirely  away,  or  rather 
never  be  formed;  and,  instead  of  the  usual  rebate  at  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
sash,  a  groove  should  be  made  (say  quarter  of  an  inch  deep)  to  admit  the  out- 
side lead  lap.  The  whole  must  next  be  well  painted.  Then  take  a  row  of  panes, 
open  the  outside  lap  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  insert  the  closed  lap  of  the  row 
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which  18  to 'Join  it,  rub  in  a  little  of  the  soft  putty,  close  it  down  and  apply  a 
few  drops  of  solder  here  and  there  to  keep. them  together.  Next  open  the 
outside  lap  of  the  second  row  and  insert  the  edge  of  the  third  row  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  until  the  size  of  the  sash  is  complete.  When  the  sheet  of 
glass,  so  to  speak,  is  finished,  slide  it  into  the  grooves  of  the  outside  side 
bars  or  frame  of  the  sash,  and  fill  up  any  open  space  with  common  putty.  A 
few  small  brass  or  copper  nails,  with  gooa  heads,  should  be  driven  through 
the  double  lead- lap  between  each  row  of  panes,  at  intervals  of  6  or  9  inches, 
into  the  wooden  bars  below,  to  fasten  the  lead  and  glass  to  the  frame ;  the  work 
is  then  complete.  You  will  now  perceive  that  the  only  woodwork  of  the 
sashes  exposed  to  the  weather  is  the  sides  or  frame ;  and,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  no  little  advantage.  The  woodwork  must  be  very 
accurately  made,  otherwise  the  joining  of  the  rows  of  glass  will  not  correspond 
with  the  bars,  and  of  course  there  will  be  nothing  to  drive  the  nails  into. — 
Amicut,    May  6.  1840. 

Temperature,  —  The  following  interesting  extract  is  from  an  article  by  Col. 
Hall,  of  Quito,  in  Dr.  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany :  —  "  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito  may  be  reckoned  about  56^ ;  that  of  the 
city  itself  is  about  57^.  The  temperature  of  the  southern  basin  is  rather 
higher,  and  may  be  estimated  at  60°.  Every  difference  of  elevation  produces, 
of^course,  a  corresponding  ?ariation  of  temperature.  The  mean  of  the  Para- 
mos may  be  reckoned  at  38° ;  and  when  we  reach  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
at  32°.  There  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  with  regard  to  the  temper- 
ature of  elevated  tropical  regions,  because  it  has  a  powerful  influence  both  on 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  that  is,  the  uniformity  of  the  yearly  temperature, 
80  different  from  our  European  seasons.  Thus,  as  Humboldt  observes  {De 
DutrtbuHone  Geograpkica  Plantarum,  p.  152.),  the  mean  temperature  of  Quito 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  South  of  France;  yet  a  variety  of  European 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  &c.,  which  ripen  well  with  even 
an  English  summer,  never  reach  perfection  m  Quito,  where  the  daily  range  of 
the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  is  from  48°  to  65°.  The  plants  of  the 
Andes  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  with  more  difficulty  naturalised,  and  more 
readily  degenerate,  in  Europe,  than  those  of  the  Alps  or  of  northern  latitudes, 
when  transported  to  warmer  climates ;  since  both  in  the  Alps  and  in  Lapland 
there  is  an  alternation  of  summer  and  winter,  differing  only  in  length  and 
intensity  from  those  of  France  or  England ;  while  the  plants  of  the  Andes 
are  rarely  exposed  to  a  variation  of  above  17°  throughout  the  year.  They 
thus  acquire,  like  the  inhabitants,  a  constitution  ill  adapted  to  support  great 
changes.  I  have  never  been  able  to  cultivate  the  plants  of  the  Paramos,  even 
in  Quito :  the  seeds  refuse  to  germinate,  or  the  plants  either  perish  before 
taking  root,  or  preserve  a  brief  and  languishing  existence.  No  doubt  other 
circumstances,  such  as  atmospherical  pressure  and  the  action  of  light,  co- 
operate, as  Humboldt  observes,  with  the  effect  of  temperature  ;  but  these 
circumstances  increase  the  difficulty  of  vegetable  emigration.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  elevated  tropical  regions  is  the  great  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays,  as 
compared  with  the  shade.  I  have  seen  a  thermometer  placed  on  the  grass  at 
Quito  rise  to  120°,  which  is  equal  to  its  utmost  range  at  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
while  in  the  shade  its  extreme  range  is  60P  to  66°  in  the  high  lands,  and  80° 
to  88°  on  the  coast.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  heat  seems  more  oppressive 
in  Quito  than  in  Guayaquil,  there  being  frequently  in  the  former  a  aifference 
of  more  than  60°  between  the  two  sides  of  a  street  or  wall ;  and  these  daily 
inequalities  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  annual  uniformity  of  temperature 
already  indicated,  and  still  farther  complicate  the  peculiarities  of  Andean  vege- 
tation. I  have  alluded  to  reffected  heat,  because  it  is  that  to  which  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  subjected,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  modification  of  the  sun's  rays 
which  can  be  accurately  examined.  It  seems  more  easy  to  naturalise  the 
vegetable  productions  of  Europe  in  the  regions  of  the  Andes  than  vice  versa, 
European  flowers  adorn  the  gardens,  and  European  vegetables  supply  the 
tables  of  Quito,  as  the  Cerealia  is  one  of  the  few  benefits  conferrecf  by  the 
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Spaniards  on  the  New  World.  The  indigenes  appear  to  have  used  only 
maize,  the  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  the  potato,  and  the  O^xalis  tuberosa,  or  oka. 
Barley-meal  constitutes,  at  present,  the  chief  article  of  their  diet ;  for  bread, 
though  cheap,  scarcely  falls  within  jheir  scanty  resources.  Oats  and  rye  are, 
as  yet,  unknown,  though  well  adapted  to  many  of  the  poorer  soils,  especially 
the  sandy  tracts  round  Ambato  and  Rio  Bamba.  The  same  cause  which  pre- 
vents the  perfection  of  European  fruit,  limits  the  number  of  those  of  native 
growth.  About  the  elevation  of  Quito  we  find  none  wild  but  the  capuli,  a 
species  of  blackberry ;  and,  on  sandy  soils,  the  tunn.  Currants,  gooseberries, 
and  raspberries  seem  adapted  to  the  climate,  but  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. Strawberries  are  abundant ;  but  they  are  probably  natives  of  Chili. 
Pears  and  apples  are  plentiful,  but  small  and  ill-flavoured.  The  celebrated 
peaches  of  Ambato  remind  the  European  traveller  less  of  the  likeness  than  of 
the  difference.  Pine-apples,  ch^rimoyas,  oranges,  limes,  aguacatis  (Laurus 
Persica),  granadilla  (Passiflora  ?),  and  other  tropical  fruits,  are  brought  from 
the  acUacent  valleys  or  calientes,  but,  it  may  be  supposed,  little  improved  by 
the  journey.  The  idea  of  perpetual  spring  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  but 
the  reality  is  purchased  in  the  Andes  by  the  want  of  those  glowmg  forms  and 
colours  which  nature  sheds  over  tropical  climates,  while  the  monotony  of  earth 
and  sky,  scarcely  observable  by  the  traveller,  would  be  gladly  exchanged  by 
the  less  fortunate  resident  for  the  varied  interest  of  European  seasons." 
(^Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,) 

Effect  of  Light  which  hat  passed  throttgh  coloured  Glass  on  Plants, — I  planted 
in  a  box  some  curled  cress  seed,  and  so  arranged  bottles  of  carmine  fluid, 
chromate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  ammonia  sulphale,  that  all 
but  a  small  space  of  the  earth  was  exposed  to  light,  which  had  permeated 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  of  these  media.  For  some  days  the  only  apparent 
difierence  was,  that  the  earth  continued  damp  under  the  green  and  blue  fluids, 
whereas  it  rapidly  dried  under  the  red  and  yellow.  The  plumula  burst  the 
cuticle  in  the  blue  and  green  lights,  before  any  change  was  evident  in  the  other 
parts.  Afler  ten  days,  under  the  blue  fluid  there  was  a  crop  of  cress,  of  as 
bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew  in  full  light,  and  far  more  abundant.  The 
crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale  unhealthy  colour.  Under 
the  yellow  solution,  but  two  or  three  plants  appeared,  yet  they  were  less  pale 
than  those  which  had  grown  in  green  light.  Beneath  the  red  bottle  the  number  . 
of  plants  which  grew  was  also  small,  although  rather  more  than  in  the  spot 
the  yellow  covered.  They,  too,  were  of  an  unhealthy  colour.  I  now  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  bottles,  fixing  the  red  in  the  place  of  the  blue,  and  the 
yellow  in  that  of  the  green.  After  a  few  days'  exposure,  the  healthy  cress 
appeared  blighted,  while  a  few  more  unhealthy  plants  be^an  to  show  them- 
selves, from  the  influence  of  the  blue  rays,  in  the  spot  originally  subjected  to 
the  red.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  red  and  yellow  rays  not  merely 
retard  germination,  but  positively  destroy  the  vital  principle  in  the  seed.  Pro- 
longed exposure  uncovered,  with  genial  warmth,  free  air,  and  indeed  all  that 
can  induce  growth,  fails  to  revive  the  blighted  vegetation.  I  have  repeated 
the  experiment  many  times,  varying  the  fluids,  but  the  results  have  been  the 
same.  At  this  time,  I  have  the  above  facts  strikingly  exemplified  where  the 
space  covered  by  the  bichromate  of  potassa  is  without  a  plant.  These  results 
merit  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  vegetable 
economy.  Do  they  not  point  at  a  process  by  which  the  productions  of  climes 
more  redolent  of  light  than  ours  may  be  brought  in  this  island  to  their  native 
perfection?  Dr.  Draper's  " experiments,"  Philosophical  Magazine,  Feb,  1840, 
appear  at  variance  with  mine.  Under  the  influence  of  a  nearly  tropical  sun 
permeating  half  an  inch  of  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa,  cress  grew  of 
a  green  colour,  whilst  it  took  five  days  to  give  a  sensitive  paper  a  faint  yellow 
green  colour.  From  this.  Professor  Draper  argues  the  existence  of  two 
classes  of  rays,  a  different  class  being  necessary  to  produce  the  green  colouring 
of  vegetable  foliage  from  that  which  darkens  chloride  of  silver.  With  sub" 
mission  to  one  whose  facilities  for  such  enquiries  are  so  much  greater  than  my 
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ownj  I  would  suggest  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  some  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  photographic  preparations.  The  hct  of  cress  aiid  pea  plants 
growing  green,  under  the  influence  of  such  powerful  li^ht  as  penetrated  Pro- 
fessor Draper's  yellow  media,  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  when  we  examine 
the  rays  which  pass  through  such  fluids. 

The  above  curious  and  interesting  experiments  form  part  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt  "  On  Light  which  has  permeated  coloured  Media,  and  on  the 
chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,"  published  in  the  April  Number  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,'^  J,  B,  W,    May,  1840. 

A  Hcmd'-Plou^  for  stirring  the  Soil  between  Carrots,  has  lately  been  invented 
in  Belgium,  and  sent  over  to  this  country.  For  moderately  light  soils  it 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  implement,  being  applicable  to  various  small  plants 
grown  in  rows  in  gardens,  such  as  onions,  parsneps,  turnips,  &c.  The  im- 
plement may  be  had  at  Weir's  manufactory,  Pxford  Street. — Cond, 

Preserving  Wood  by  steeping  it  previously  to  use  in  a  cold-water  solution  of 
lime  has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  but  the  process  was  in- 
vented and  used  by  Sir  Charles  G.  S.  Menteath,  at  Closeburn,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, above  thirty  years  ago,  as  noticed  in  our  EncydoptBdia  of  Cottage 
Architecture,  and  in  the  Farmers  Magazine, — Cond, 

Sunk  Water-holders,  —  I  have  been  trying  the  pots  invented  by  my  brother 
Henry  for  watering  plants,  and  find  the  plan  admirable.  As  you  have  given  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  it  in  the  volume  for  1839,  p.  525.,  I  n^  not 
repeat  il  here,  my  main  object  at  present  being  to  show  that  it  may  be  resorted 
to  by  any  one  who  may  have  by  him  a  few  stone  or  glass  quart  bottles,  for  I 
have  used  both.  In  the  side  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  I  cause  two 
small  holes  to  be  made,  the  smaller  the  better ;  the  bottle  is  then  buried  to  the 
neck  near  the  root  of  the  plant  or  flower  which  requires  watering;  it  is  then 
filled  and  corked  doum.  The  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  except 
through  the  small  orifices  under  ground,  causes  a  very  gradual,  almost  drop 
by  drop,  exudation  of  the  water  from  the  bottle  ;  and  this  slow  delivery  of 
moisture  I  consider  an  improvement  upon  the  more  powerful  jet  or  jets  which 
must  necessarily  issue  from  any  open  vessel.  My  brother  has  three  openings 
in  the  side  of  his  water-pots,  I  think  he  has  one  too  many ;  for  if  the  water  can 
make  its  way  out  at  all,  the  slower  the  better,  and  it  must  run  slower  from  two 
than  from  three  holes.  Mine  are  made,  one  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
as  possible,  the  other  about  2  in.  or  so  above  it.  Another  advantage  of  corking 
the  vessel  is,  that  insects  and  dirt  are  thereby  excluded.  It  strikes  me,  that  if 
Dr.  Lindley  had  seen  this  plan  it  would  have  removed  some  of  his  objections 
to  artificial  watering ;  objections  which,  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  are  most 
rational  and  well  founded.  "  This  operation,' -  he  observes,  **  is  usually  per- 
formed in  hot  dry  weather,  and  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  ett'ects ; 
it  can  have  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  atmosphere :  then  the  parched  air 
robs  the  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moisture,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  abundant ; 
the  roots  are  suddenly  and  violently  excited,  and  after  a  short  time  the  exciting 
cause  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  supply  of  water  being  cut  off 
by  evaporation  and  by  filtration  through  the  bibulous  substances  of  which  soil 
usually  consists.  Moreover,  in  stiff  soils,  the  dashing  of  water  upon  the  sur- 
face has,  after  a  little  while,  the  eflect  of  '  puddling '  the  ground,  and  render- 
ing it  impervious,  so  that  the  descent  of  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  whether 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  the  fall  of  rain.  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  artificial  watering  of  plants  in  the  open  air  is  advantageous,  unless  in 
particular  cases ;  and,  most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  much 
more  copious  than  is  usual."  (Theory  of  Hort,  p.  126.) — Samuel  Tat/lor,  Stoke 
Ferry,  April  18.  1840. 

Myatfs  Pine  Strawberry,  commonly  thought  to  be  **  obstinately  sterile,  and 
therefore  not  worth  cultivating,"  has  been  found  so  in  Ireland  by  the  Hon. 
Baron  Foster,  till  he  "  tried  it  in  very  rotten  cow-dung,  turned  and  decomposed 
through  four  or  five  successive  years,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  sub- 
stance i  and,  having  planted  the  strawberry  in  this,  under  the  shelter  of  a  south 
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wall/*  Baron  Foster  "  obtained  as  large  a  crop  of  both  fruit  and  runners  as 
firom  any  other  kind."  (Ibid.) 

Jiaiang  Coniferous  Plants  from  Seed,  -—  A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  O.  Gor- 
doTi,  the  foreman  of  the  arboretum  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at 
the  Society's  meeting,  Dec.  3.  1839 ;  by  which  it  appears  "  that  the  principal 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pure  loam,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  peat,  and  with  as  little  sand  as  possible  ;  to  take  care  that  the  loam  is 
nearly  dry  until  the  seeds  have  vegetated,  and  then  to  administer  water  only 
in  very  small  quantities ;  to  stimulate  germination  by  the  application  of  bottom 
heat,  which  is,  however,  to  be  abstracted  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their 
appearance  above  ground."  (Piroceedings  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i. 
p.  117.) 

^ke  Genus  Yacdnium  contains  so  many  species  that  bear  excellent  edible 
fruit,  that  I  am  surprised  these  are  not  more  cultivated  than  they  are  as  fruit 
shrubs.  There  are  many  gardens  in  the  North  and  West  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  England,  and  almost  everywhere  in  Ireland,  where 
peat  can  be  procured  at  little  expense  ;  and  in  all  such  gardens  most  species 
of  Faccinium  would  luxuriate,  and  produce  fruit  in  abundance.  The  fruit  is 
excellent,  eaten  with  cream,  or  maae  into  tarts  or  jellies. — S,  M,  Glasgow, 
April,  1840. 

^he  Triumphal  Arch,  — The  invention  of  the  triumphal  arch  belongs  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  one  of  their  very  few  contributions  to  the  fine  arts,  for  the 
Greeks  were  strangers  to  it.  1  find  nothing  in  it  to  admire.  It  is  pre- 
cisely an  ornamental  gate,  but,  standing  as  it  always  does  in  an  open  space, 
it  is  an  object  without  meaning,  a  gate  without  an  enclosure,  a  door  without 
a  house.    (Scotsman,  Feb.  12.  1840.) 

We  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  having 
been  forcibly  struck  with  the  same  idea  when  looking  at  the  triumphal  arches 
in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  some  years  before  we  visited  Italy.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  triumphal  arch  at  Buckingham  Palace,  except 
that  in  such  a  climate  as  London  it  is  cased  with  polished  marble !  A  casing 
of  Welsh  slate  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  smoky  valley  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  which  thb  mass  of  deformity  obtrudes  itself.  —  Cond, 
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7!H£  Grecian  Cottage  of  the  present  Day,  —  A  cottage  occupied  by  the 
peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Lycia),  will  show  that  scale  alone  is 
wanting  to  make  it  the  temple  of  the  former  inhabitants ;  the  tombs  cut  in 
the  rocks  in  successive  ages  are  also  precisely  similar  in  architectural  design. 
(Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  234.) 

A  Group  of  Grecian  Plants  suitable  for  placing  around  a  Grecian  statue  or 
other  classical  ornament  in  a  flower-garden  may  consist  of  the  following 
species,  all  of  which  were  found  in  Pamphylia,  near  the  base  of  the  Taurian 
Mountains,  by  Mr.  Fellows :  Stynx  officinale,  Cistus  Fumdna,  S6\yia,  jQTor- 
minum,  ilnagallis  casrulea,  J^umaria  capreolata,  Gladiolus  communis,  Muscari 
comosum  and  M.  botryoides,  5c(lla  marltima,  and  0rnith6galum  umbellatum. 
(Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  186.)  A  suitable  sculpture  ornament  for  such  a 
group  would  be  one  of  the  water  jars  figured  in  Mr.  Fellows's  work,  in  p.  259., 
used  in  the  same  part  of  Asia  Minor  for  supplying  water  to  the  weary  traveller, 
in  the  manner  of  the  springs  and  cisterns  sometimes  placed  by  benevolent 
persons  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads  in  Britain.  These  water  jars  "  are . 
made  of  red  clay,  and  are  in  form  precisely  like  the  terrarcotta  vases  of  the 
ancient  Ghreeks.    As  they  stand  but  insecurely,  they  are  seen  tied  to  the  trunks  * 
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of  trees  by  the  way  tide,  and  kept  constantly  filled  for  the  use  of  the  travdler. 
To  secure  a  great  supply  of  water,  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from 
natural  sprines  or  aoueducts,  is  a  religious  care,  for  the  ablutions  before  prayer. 
The  replenishing  of  these  jars  is  usually  the  care  of  the  women,  who  may  be 
seen  carrying  them  upon  their  backs,  slung  by  cords  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  sketch,"  above  referred  to.  (Journal  m  Asia  Mhwr,  p.  258.)  The  yase 
and  the  figure  may  afibrd  a  good  hint  for  Mr.  Austen,  and  the  whole  may 
serre  to  furnish  ideas  for  a  classical  group  in  a  flower-garden. — Cond, 

ITALY. 

Monza,  March  19.  1840.  —  I  could  not  resist,  though  extremely  busy  at 
present,  glancing  a  little  at  some  of  the  works  which  you  have  sent  me, 
particularly  the  Suburban  Gardener^  which  I  find  most  interesting  and  useful, 
as  well  for  gardeners  as  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  attend  to  gardening  for  its 
own  sake.  I  regret  I  have  not  sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  to  benefit  my 
countrymen  by  giving  them  a  translation  of  this  excellent  work,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  would  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  the  developement  of  the  love 
of  horticulture.  I  do  not,  however,  entirely  give  up  the  thought,  but  as 
soon  as  the  many  demands  on  my  attention  consequent  on  my  employment 
will  permit,  I  will  try  whether  I  am  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  without  which  it  would  be  time  and  labour  thrown  away. 

I  was  truly  affected  and  surprised  at  the  politeness  of  N.  W.  G.,  who  is  so 
kind  as  to  offer  me  seeds  of  the  Nelumbium  speciosum  var.  rubrum.  I  beg 
of  you  to  tell  him  how  sensible  I  am  of  his  generosity,  and  I  shall  consider 
myself  fortunate  if  he  will  furnish  me  with  an  opportunity  of  proving  my 
gratitude. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  told  you  about  the  pinetum  of  the 
Baron  Alessandro  Zanoli  (p.  98.),  I  now  send  you  a  notice  of  the  new  species 
of  pines  which  he  has  introduced  this  year :  ^^bies  ClanbrasiliaW  stricta, 
A*  cephal6nica,  A,  excelsa  foliis  variegatis.  A,  exc.  monstrosa,  A.  exc.  pyg- 
mae^a,  A,  exc.  tcnuifolia  ;  Damniara  australis ;  JLarix  americana  riibra,  X. 
europsB^  sibirica ;  Plceapectinata  tortuosa ;  Pinus  Coiilten,  P.  ChyUa  excelsa?, 
P.  C,  ser6tina,  P.  C7.  microcarpa ;  P,  Pinaster  fol.  variegatis,  P.  ponderosa, 
p.  p&tula,  P.  Cembra  sibirica,  P.  jStrobus  pygmae^. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  (p.  99.),  that  the  celebrated  Marquis  Cosimo 
Bidolphi,  of  Florence,  had  offered  for  sale  hundreds  of  pounds*  weight  of  the 
tubers  of  the  twining  batata  (Ipomoea  Batatas),  I  now  hear  from  the 
marquis  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the  tubers  perfectly  well  during 
the  winter,  by  merely  keeping  them  in  a  cellar  where  a  uniform  temperature 
is  maintained  *.  but  a  slight  degree  of  dampness  had,  on  the  30th  of  January,  at 
which  time  this  information  was  communicated  to  me,  caused  spontaneous  ger- 
mination, as  is  the  case  with  the  common  potato  (iSolanum  tuberosum).  Thus 
every  difficulty  is  overcome,  either  as  to  cultivation  or  preservation,  the  latter 
of  which  was  the  greater,  and  that  alone,  as  we  may  say,  which  made  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  to  be  abandoned.  Thus  has  the  Marquis  Ridolphi  succeeded 
in  naturalising  perfectly  a  plant  of  so  much  importance  and  advantage. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  promised  to  introduce  me  to  a  person  who  is  soon 
to  set  out  for  London.  - 1  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  treatise 
on  the  edible  fungi  of  Lombardy. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  greedy,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  pro- 
cure me  a  single  seed  of  Nelumbium  album.  [We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  correspondent  who  will  send  us  such  a  seed  to  forward  to  our  much 
esteemed  friend.] 

Monza,  Aug.  20.  1836.  —  In  continuation  of  what  I  have  already  sent  you 
(Vol.  for  1836,  p.  445.)>  I  will  now  speak  of  the  villas  Mallerio,  Silva,  Litta, 
and  the  garden  of  Dr.  Sacco. 

The  Villa  MaUerio  at  Gemetto  is  in  Brianza,  in  a  country  where  nature  and 
art  seem  to  have  united  the  useful  with  the  agreeable.    Its  favourable  soil  and 
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delightful  climate  make  it  produce  excellent  corn ;  and  its  vines,  in  pmnt  of 
quality,  can  Tie  with  aAy  in  France.  The  Milanese  gentlemen,  allured  by  the 
charins  of  the  place,  have  congregated  there ;  by  which  means  the  country  has 
become  interspersed  with  the  most  delightful  rural  retreats.  Amongst  these 
gentlemen  the  Cavalier  Chirgantini  is  the  most  distinguished.  The  buildings 
which  he  has  constructed  on  his  estate  are  in  a  very  el^ant  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  contain  every  convenience  required  by  an  agriculturist.  I  intend 
some  day  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  agriculture  in  Brianza,  and  in  that 
case  I  will  give  you  designs  of  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  estates  mentioned ; 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  they  merit  a  place  in  the  supplement  which  you 
propose  for  your  very  useful  Architectural  Encyclopedia,  Geruetto  is  situated 
at  tne  distance  of  only  two  leagues  north  from  Monza,and  five  from  Milan,  on  an 
eminence ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  west,  flows  the  Lambro  ;  and  from 
the  north  to  the  east  is  seen  the  most  delightful  romantic  valley.  The  proprie- 
tor. Count  Giacomo  Mallerio,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  so  im- 
proved it  as  to  produce  a  most  delight&l  retreat.  He  has  formed  the  valley  into 
a  park,  which  occupies  a  superficial  space  of  500  Milanese  pesticku  This  park 
is  a  true  English  garden.  Man  has  only  to  adorn  it  with  buildings  (Tnonumenti), 
and  to  form  suitable  paths,  as  the  heights,  valleys,  brooks,  &c.,  are  formed  by 
the  great  master-hand  of  nature.  The  slopes  exposed  to  the  west  are  laid  out 
in  terrace-gardens  (scagUota),  called  the  Genoese  style  here.  I  cannot  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  view  I  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  majestic 
windings  of  the  river  Lambro  below,  varied  by  the  beautiful  ancient  trees 
which  flourish  on  its  banks,  and  by  the  flocks  and  herds  which  pasture  in  the 
contiguous  fields  and  on  the  opposite  hills ;  the  chain  of  the  Alps  towering  on 
the  west ;  and  the  flat-lying  Lombardy  on  the  south,  extending  as  if  to  the 
Apennines. 

I  mentioned  in  a  return  paper  last  year  that  a  Jkfelia  Azederach  grew  in  the 
open  air  in  this  garden  40  ft.  high,  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  48  in. ; 
but   this  year  it  has  been  very  much  injured,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
last  winter.    I  should  not,  however,  say  that  the  winter  was  severe,  as  the 
temperature  at  a  minimum  was  at  9^  8^  of  Reaumur  ;  whereas,  in  other  win- 
ters, the  temp'erature  is  sometimes  so  low  as  15°.     In  1829-30,  for  two  nights 
only,  it  was  at  12^;  and  for  four  or  five  days  it  was  at  10",  when  it  returned 
to  i°  or  5°,  with  a  skv  continually  clear :  but  this  year,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temperature  was  at  9   for  several  days,  with  an  atmosphere  always  loaded  with 
vapour  ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  days  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  did  not  appear,  and 
the  nights  were  clear;  and,  on  this  account,  the  white  frost  remained  attached 
to  the  trees  as  if  it  had  snowed,  and  did  much  damage  to  many  plants  which, 
in  former  winters,  stood  the  open  air  without  the  least  injury,  such  as  Pittds- 
porum  Tobtra^  Amfg6sXn%  orientalis,  &c.    The  Magnolia  grandifl6ra  lost  almost 
all  its  leaves,  and  several  of  the  weakest  plants  died.    I  observed  here  three 
camellias,  with  flowers  of  a  simple  red  colour,  standing  the  open  air  in  the  most 
luxuriant  state  of  vegetation,  and  measuring  10  ft.  in  height.     They  are  planted 
in  a  situation  which  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  the  latter  of 
which    is  particularly  hurtful   to  our  vegetation.      The  excellent   gardener, 
Signor  Antonio  Mavari,  assured  me  that  they  had  no  other  protection  than  a 
cap  of  straw,  and  a  few  dried  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.     The  Count 
Mallerio  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  camellia  and  the  Pedbuia 
Moidan  into  Italy ;  so  that  he  has  now  camellias  12  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  5\  m.     I  admired  a  beautiful  collection  of  pelargoniums  here, 
amongst  which  there  were  several  species  of  recent  introduction  ;  also  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Eucalyptus  robusta,  resinifera,  and  panicul^ta,  Clethra  ar- 
borea,  and  i^hododendron  arboreum.     Besides  the  orangery,  which  is  built  in 
a  inost  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  there  is  a  stove  for  pine-apples,  where 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  care. 

VUla  Silva  at  Cinisello.  Cinisello  is  a  village  two  leagues  and  a  half  north 
from  Milan,  and  one  and  a  quarter  south-west  from  Monza.  This  villa  is  the 
summer  residence  of  4^ount  Hercules  Silva>  author  of  the  work  entitled  DelP 
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Arte  d^  Giardmi  Ingleu  ('<  On  the  Art  of  English  Gardening^).*  The  garden 
of  this  villa  measures  100  superficial  Mihinesepef /io^i.  It  was  laid  out  in  1797  j 
and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  from  the  extent  of  ground  well  grouped 
with  trees,  &c.,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  to  landscape-gardeners ;  but  the  absence 
of  water  is  a  fault.  There  are  busts  scattered  here  and  there,  which  recall 
to  the  mind  the  recollection  of  great  men  dear  to  their  country,  temples, 
thatched  cottages,  &c^  all  so  well  arranged  as  to  give  a. good  idea  of  the  taste 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  who  laid  out  and  arranged  the 
whole.  I  observed  the  following  plants  standing  the  open  air :  Pistkcia  offi- 
cin^im,  Magnolia  ten  species,  vl^bies  canad^isis,  LagerstrceWa  indica.  Pious 
nepalensis  (longifdiia),  Cam^lLfa  jap6nica,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Altingta 
exc^lsa  ;  the  four  last  are  protected  in  winter. 

Villa  LUta,  at  LanuUe  ;  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  north  from  Milan, 
and  about  the  same  distance  west  from  Monza.  This  garden  is  laid  out  in  the 
French  style  ;  but,  latterly,  the  directors,  Linneo  and  Auroneo  Tagliabre, 
brothers  (the  former  is  author  of  various  important  articles  on  botany  and 
horticulture  in  different  scientific  journals),  have  reduced  part  of  the  garden  to 
the  English  style.  This  villa  is  celebrated  for  its  grottoes ;  and  there  are 
fountains  and  water-works,  which,  from  their  great  variety,  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum.  The  floors  and  great  part  of  the  walls  of  these  grottoes  are 
inlaid  with  mosaic  work,  and  small  flmts  of  various  colours,  ingeniously  put 
together,  and  arranged  with  taste ;  the  other  parts  of  the  walls  are  cov^^ 
with  a  calcareous  tuffii,  all  of  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  real  grotto.  In  some 
of  the  rooms  of  these  grottoes  there  are  seen  various  objects  of  mineralogy 
and  conchology,  tables  inlaid  with  hard  (dure)  stones^  lumacheUi,  and  porpbyiy. 
There  are  small  statues  in  bronze,  representing  Mars  unarmed,  and  a  Venus  and 
a  Magdalene  in  marble,  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Pompeo 
Marchesi.  The  northern  Ja fade  of  this  building  is  in  good  taste  ;  the  style 
appears  to  be  bramantesco^  and  is  ornamented  with  marble  statues,  amongst 
which  there  are  two  by  Michael  Angelo,  representing  twilight.  The  conser- 
vatories are  filled  with  beautiful  plants  ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth 
speaks  for  the  intelligence  and  care  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them.  I  observed  the  following  plants  among  them  :  LagerstrceHma  regioa, 
Eugenia  nerv6sa,  Caryota  urens  and  Onkes,  Panddntu  odoratlssimus  and 
sylv^stris,  Cocc61oba  pubescens  and  emarginata,  Cydsus  scariosus,  Allaminda 
verticillkta,  Bdnksia  latifolia  and  Lamberti,  Guilandina  Nuga^  Kleinh6f»x  h6&- 
pita,  Pinckneya  piibens,  Pothog  digitata,  Robergia  Pdnea,  Terminalia  angus- 
tifolia,  Theophrdsta  americkna,  Zamia  pungens,  C&lamus  Rotang^  Zlzyphus 
nepalensis;  Bromelia  Ananas,  barbadensis,  coccinea,  jamaicensis,  and  roala- 
bdrica,  Montserra,  Providenza,  rotunda,  rubra,  and  antiqua ;  Tillandsia  dian- 
thoida  (the  Amelia  aerisincola,  see  Gnrd.  Mag,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.),  &c.  The 
Littse^a  geminifl6ra  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Italy  in  this  garden,  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  Amongst  the  Agrumi  I  observed  the  Citrus  n6bilis,  mada- 
ri^nsis,  and  sinensis.  The  kitchen-garden  is  well  stocked,  and  a  part  of  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  three  varieties  of  the  (7ony61vuius  Batatas 
(Ipomoe^a  Batatas),  viz.  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow ;  they  grow  luxuri- 
antly. We  have  never  seen  this  vegetable  in  flower,  even  in  warm  summers ; 
some  of  the  tubers,  when  planted  m  the  natural  soil  (terreno  normale),  and 
sufiiciently  watered  in  dry  weather,  attain  the  weight  of  49  oz.  The  red  va- 
riety is  considered  the  most  delicate  by  us,  but  it  does  not  attain  the  large  size 
of  the  yellow  and  the  white. 

The  Garden  of  Cavaliere  Dr,  Ltdgi  Sacco  in  Milan,  —  After  speaking  of 
the  most  celebrated  gardens  in  the  circuit  of  Milan,  I  will  now  treat  of 
those  that  adorn  that  city.  There  are  several  horticultural  commercial 
establishments  in  Milan,  and  also  several  establishments  for  horticulture 

*  In  your  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardening  you  say  that  the  author  of  Arte  di 
Giardini  Inglesi  b  Sigismondo  Silva.  [See  the  article  on  Ae  garden  literature 
of  Italy  in  the  current  volume,  p.  7 1 .]  * 
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belonging  to  individuals  who  are  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Flora,  and  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  her  by  cultivating  plants,  and  endeavouring  to  add 
new  glory  to  her  crown  by  means  of  seeds.    Although  but  few  varieties  have 
been  obtained  this  year  in  the  catalogue  of  roses,  dahlias,  camellias,  pelargo- 
niams,  &c.,  dieir  exertions  remain  unabated.    Amongst  these  amateurs  is  the 
celebrated  Cavaliere  Dr.  Luigi  Sacco,  phvsidan  und  sui^eon,  to  whom  Italy 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  vaccme  matter  indigenous  to  the  cows  of 
Lombardy.     We  owe  a  great  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  rose  to  this  inde- 
fatigable naturalist ;  such  as  the  Maria  Luigia,  Bella  Aurora,  Imp^ratrice, 
Carolina,  Coloural,  Bella   Archinto,  Indica  foliacea.  Hardy,  odoratfssima, 
violacea,  mierophf  Ua  r6sea,  m.  coccfnea,  m.  ^ba,  which  three  are  frequently 
called  Maria  Leonida  dlba,   cocclnea  r^ea,  and  Noisetttana  campanul^ta. 
His  chief  attention  is  directed  to  two  genera  of  plants,  the  camellia  and  the 
rose.    He  was  also  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  camellia  into  Italy. 
He  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1810,  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
Camellia  jap6nica,  alba  plena,  varieg&ta  plena,  rubra  simplex,  and  rikbra 
m&xima ;  but  as  he  and  other  horticulturists  did  not  know  the  method  of 
cultivating  these  shrubs,  and  as  they  had  not  the  soil  suitable  for  them,  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  you  could  not  say  that  one  of  the  camellias 
looked  healthy ;  and,  to  prove  that  thej  did  not  spare  expense  to  attain  their 
object,  this  very  Dr.  Sacco  sent  to  Pans  for  the  same  sort  of  soil  in  which  he 
saw  them  grow  so  well ;  but,  by  continual  and  indefatigable  exertions,  they  at 
last  succeeded  in  finding  the  s<nl  adapted  to  this  genus  of  plants.    That  m>m 
the  banks  of  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore  is  the  best.     Some  mix  this 
vegetable  soil  with  a  proportion  of  a  half  or  third  of  the  chestnut  soil ;  that 
is,  the  soil  produced  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  chestnut 
(Castanea  vesca).    You  may  easily  suppose  that  all  the  amateurs  and  collec- 
tors of  camelliasj  reckon  the  prosperity  of  their  plants  from  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  this  soil ;  and  the  vigour  they  acquired  from  it  was  such,  that 
they  have  fioictified,  an  advantage  not  always  obtained.    Dr.  Sacco  possesses 
no  fewer  than  8000  camellias,  and  amongst  them  there  are  more  than. seventy 
new  varieties  obtained  by  him,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  thdr  flowers  (as  I  was  enabled  to  judge  by 
looking  over  the  book  in  which  the  most  remarkable  are  painted  from  time  to 
tone) :  —  Coronata,  fasciculata,  vendsa,  annulata,  Tirzi,  Elena,  Fanny,  anemo- 
nefldra,  admir&bile,  althaeaeflora,    minima,  paradisaica,  odorata   Hyaclnthi, 
odorata  tiolkcea  tubifldra,  Maria  Elisabetta,  conchiflora,  Kaniesi,  &c.     A 
very  great  many  of  the  camellias  are  planted  in  the  open  air  ;  but,  when  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  the  garden  is  covered  with  glass,  which  occupies  a  space 
of  100  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  broad.      In  winter  this  small  garden  is  warmed  in 
the  old  way ;   that  is,  with  wood  fires ;  which  article  being  expensive  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  it  becomes  of  consequence.    The  heat  is  conveyed 
in  brick  flues  under  the  paths,  which  is  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  dis- 
tributing it.     Dr.  Sacco,  when  I  visited  his  garden  (June  22.  1836),  told  me 
the  expectations  he  had  of  making  improvements  in  his  silkworms,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  caleme  is  a  contagious  disease.     This  learned  natu- 
ralist promised  to  give  me  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  receive  them  I  will  forward  them  to  you. 

In  speaking  of  the  silkworms,  you  must  already  know,  by  the  scientific 
journals,  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  here  in  favour  of  the  mulberry 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  (Jkforus  cucuUata  or  multicaiilis)  for  rearing  them, 
and  also  a  great  many  opposed  to  it.  I  will  speak  of  it  sine  odio  vel  amore,  as 
I  cannot  be  suspected  of  spirit  of  party,  not  having  any  interest  in  the 
subject,  dther  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  otherwise.  I  only  bring  the 
subject  before  you,  as  it  forms  a  branch  of  our  agriculture.  From  some  expe- 
riments made  by  one  of  mj^  brothers,  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  me  that 
the  mulberry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  far  superior  to  the  common  mulberry 
(ilfdrus  alba). 

1st.  Because  it  grows  with  a  rapidity  perhaps  threefold  that  of  the  com- 
mon one,  and  thrives  extremely  well  in  any  soil,  and  in  various  situations^ 
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and  on  the  elevated  part  of  ridges  in  fields,  in  rows  with  the  common  willow. 
As. it  does  not  require  grafting,  the  leaves  may  be  taken  off  with  impunity 
the  following  vear  after  it  is  planted ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  common  mulberry  for  forming  groves  or  hedges  round  farms, 
b^ause  the  common  one  is  always  grafted  the  second  year  after  planting,  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  leaves  for  five  years  afterwards. 

2dly.  Because  it  is  easily  propagated  by  truncheons  (talea)  from  spring  to 
the  end  of  July ;  and  these  stocks  may,  without  fear,  be  deprived  of  their 
leaves  the  following  year.  Dr.  Lomani,  well  informed  in  agricultural  science, 
and  principal  editor  of  our  Agricultural  Jounud,  says  that,  after  the  leaves 
have  been  taken  off  to  feed  the  silkworms,  if  the  stripped  shoots  be  planted, 
although  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  and  without  shelter,  they  will  readily 
vegetate,  both  above  and  below  the  soil.  My  brother  Luigi,  your  former 
correspondent,  wrote  to  me  last  June :  —  *'  I  have  discovered  a  very  rapid 
method  of  propagating  the  mulberry  of  the  Philippines.  After  taking  off  the 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms,  cut  out  the  buds  from  the  shoot  and  plant 
them ;  and  as  many  jplants  will  grow  as  you  have  planted  buds.'*  This 
supports  the  theory  of  Petit  Thouars ;  which  is,  that  the  tissue  of  the  vital 
pomt  of  the  foliaceous  bud  is  capable  of  elongating  itself,  and  forming  a  stem 
above,  and  a  root  below.  In  this  way  shoots  may  be  obtained  of  this  mul* 
berry,  which  are  much  more  profitable  than  those  proposed  by  Signor  Bassi 
of  Lodi,  with  the  ilf6rus  Morettioiux. 

3dly.  Because  it  has  an  exceedingly  large  leaf,  so  that  it  produces,  m 
weight,  a  result  almost  double  that  of  a  leaf  obtained  from  the  common  one ; 
and,  compared  with  that,  it  has  been  found  more  nutritious ;  so  that  if 
1000  lb.  weight  of  the  common  one  is  required  for  every  ounce  of  eggs,  it 
will  be  found  that  800  lb.  weight  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  found  sufficient;  and  although  the  leaves  are  not  so  twikted 
up  (incartata)  as  those  of  the  common  mulberry,  they  can  be  collected,  and, 
like  them,  put  in  bags,  and  sent  to  a  distance. 

4<thly.  Because  the  leaves  come  out  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  those  of 
the  common  mulberry;  and,  therefore,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  may  be  anti- 
cipated, and  they  will  be  more  than  usually  abundant,  because  they  have  been 
produced  in  a  cool  temperature ;  and  ^ould  an  unexpected  hoar  frost  happen, 
which  destroys  the  first  leaves,  it  is  already  known  that  the  new  mulbeny 
appears  again  covered  with  leaves  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  old ;  and 
as  it  has  the  advantage  of  continuing  to  grow  to  the  middle  of  November,  and 
the  common  one  ceases  to  do  so  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  it  may 
be  stripped  of  its  leaves  with  impunity  at  every  period,  so  that  a  second  brood 
of  silkworms  can  be  obtained  in  August  and  part  of  September ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lomani  is  also  of  this  opinion. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from  the  worms  feeding  constantly  on 
the  new  mulberry  is  that  they  produce  cocoons  of  so  fine  a  grain  that  the 
silk  formed  by  three  threads  being  put  together  comes  under  the  name,  at 
the  least,  of  15  denari  (there  were  some  even  at  14  denari);  and  this  silk, 
though  extremely  fine,  is  as  strong  and  durable  as  that  called  24  denari^  pro- 
duced from  worms  fed  on  the  common  mulberry.  The  stuff  manufactured  is, 
for  fineness  of  texture,  brilliancy,  and  quality,  superior  to  the  best  hitherto 
known  among  us. 

Now  I  have  told  you  so  many  facts  in  favour  of  the  new  mulberry,  although 
there  are  many  of  an  opposite  opinion,  what  do  you  say  ?  and  you  will  natu- 
rally ask,  why  ?  Because,  in  the  better  classes  here,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  rural  affairs,  and  they  leave  the  subject  entirely  to  their  country 
agents  or  factors,  to  do  as  they  please ;  and  they  have  raised  up  a  spirit  of 
party  amongst  them,  either  because  it  is  a  cultivation  that  was  not  known  to 
their  fathers,  or  that  they  fear  to  have  their  delightful  indolence  disturbed  by 
the  novelty.  They  make  their  roasters  believe  what  they  please,  and  by  one 
opposition'  or  another  at  last  obtain  their  end.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
•factors  who  make  their  masters  believe  that  the  silkworms  will  actually  not 
.eat  the  leaves  of  the  new  mulberry,  and  the  poor  fellows  believe  it. 
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In  order  to  repair  the  scarcity  of  both  the  salad  and  the  common  oil  which 
is  now  felt  in  our  province,  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  oleaginous  seed, 
such  as  ravkxone,  flax,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  late  hoar  frosts,  which  for  some 
years  have  prevaited  here,  the  Pittacchio  di  terra  (A^rachis  hypogce^a)  has 
been  thought  of  instead,  and  already  all  the  scientific  and  agriculturu  journals 
extol  it  to  the  skies ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  have  said  so  much  in 
favour  of  this  vegetable,  that  many  who  sold  it  have  received  above  3  lire 
(Milanese)  per  lb.  (12  oz.  to  the  pound),  and  every  proprietor  has  appro* 

Enated  his  little  field  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  A^rachis ;  but  this  year  every 
ope  of  success  has  vanished  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  spring,  which 
was  not  warm  till  the  end  of  June,  and  even  to  the  23d  of  July  the  tempera^ 
ture  was  so  low,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  as  10°  ;  whereas,  in  former 
years,  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  16°,  and 
that  only  for  a  few  days.  This  depression  was  occasioned  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  snow  on  the  Alps,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  our 
neighbourhood ;  that  is,  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  But  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  uncertain,  and  does  not  leave  much  to  hope 
for,  as  even  the  warmest  arachidists  will  soon  become  cool.  Several  little 
works  were  published  on  the  cultivation  of  the  A^rachis  last  year.  The  best 
and  most  to  be  depended  on  is  by  Abate  Swagani,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you 
by  the  first  opportunity  through  the  fiaron  Jacquin. 

Root'grafling,  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  the  director  of  the 
garden  of  Villa  Traversi,  in  Desio,  multiplied  his  roses  by  grafting  on  the 
root ;  and  now  I  can  tell  you  of  its  further  extension,  as  it  is  practised  by  me 
not  only  on  the  rose,  but  also  on  the  olive,  berberis,  cytisus,  Crataegus,  &c. 
Wishing  to  graf^  in  January  and  February  (the  roost  proper  time),  I  take  up 
the  roots  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  November,  because  in 
January  and  February  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  frost ; 
and  having  put  them  in  a  corner  of  the  frigidario,  deep  in  the  ground,  care 
being  taken  that  they  do  not  germinate,  I  then  leave  them  till  the  moment  I 
wish  to  make  use  of  them ;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  1  choose  some  healthy 
roots,  that  is,  those  without  any  defects,  and  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  or  the 
litde  finger.  I  then  cut  them  of  the  length  of  from  3  in.  to  5  in.,  and  make 
a  vertical  cut,  and  proceed  as  with  split-grafting.  I  then  plant  them  in  pots 
of  about  3  in.  in  diameter.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  I  cover  them  with 
a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  them  in  frames,  or  in  the  pme-stove  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  see  them  beginning  to  grow,  I  give  them  air  by  degrees,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
take  off  the  glass  entirely,  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
should  also  be  done  from  the  first  day  of  graftmg.  By  this  process  I  have 
been  enabled  to  graf%  from  January  to  the  end  of  July ;  and,  in  summer,  I 
only  use  those  roots  of  the  rose  that  I  think  will  not  injure  the  plant,  which 
must  furnish  roots  to  be  again  grafted  the  following  year.  The  roots  of  the 
Chinese  rose,  and  those  of  R.  multifldra,  are  to  be  preferred,  because,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  they  do  not  put  out  buds  below  the  grafting,  as  is  the 
case  with  Rosa,  canlna,  &c. ;  and  by  this  means,  in  two  months,  plants  will 
be  formed,  and  produce  flowers,  particularly  the  variety  of  i^osa  odoratis^ 
sima.  This  kind  of  grafting  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  other,  because 
the  latter  is  not  always  successful,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  as 
many  as  ure  wanted  cannot  always  be  obtained.  The  failure  is  only  about 
ten  in  a  hundred ;  and,  from  the  observations  that  I  and  others  have  made 
on  those  that  failed,  I  am  convinced  it  was  from  the  bad  selection  of  the 
grafts,  because  they  require  to  have  good  and  healthy  buds ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  choose  vigorous  shoots,  that  are  neither  tender  nor  immature,  and  that 
have  two  buds  well  nourished  and  formed.  When  I  wish  to  graft  anything 
in  summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  vegetation,  as  soon  as  I  have  fixed  on 
the  one  that  I  wish  to  have  grafted,  I  take  off  the  extreme  point  of  the  branch 
that  is  to  be  the  graft,  and  when  I  see  the  buds  growing  large  I  cut  it  off  and 
graf):  it.  This  method  of  grafting  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  the  pro- 
tuberance which  is  seen  in  plants  split-grafled  or  by  application,  which 
amounts  to  a  deformity,  produces  decay,  and  then  death ;  whereas,  by  root- 
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graftinsf,  only  one  wound  is  seen,  well  closed,  and,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
ground,  in  all  probability  when  it  is  transplanted  it  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  put  a  little  below  it,  so  that  the  graft  itself  may  put  out  roots,  as  I 
have  already  observed  in  several  of  them.  I  have  seen  a  paper  by  M. 
Poiteau,  in  his  Revue  HortkuUurale^  on  this  method  of  grafting ;  also,  perhaps, 
in  the  Annalet  de  la  SocietS  Hort,  de  Porta:  but  the  putting  it  in  practice  ia 
summer  is  new,  and  that  is  the  time  when  plants  are  in  their  full  vigour.— 
Gutseppe  ManetH, 

[The  foregoing  communication  was  unfortunately  mislaid  after  the'essence 
of  it  had  been  used  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  On  this  account  we  entreat 
oor  correspondent  and  our  readers  to  pardon  the  seeming  neglect.  We  have 
now,  we  befieve»  inserted  all  the  communications  which  we  have  ever  received 
from  Signore  Manetti,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  them ; 
for  we  are  certain  that  all  those  of  our  readers  whose  taste  rises  higher  than 
mere  culture,  who  have,  in  fact,  elegant  minds,  will  read  them  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  with  instruetion. — Cond,] 
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The  Horticultural  Fete  at  Chiiwick^  Majf  16. — ^It  has  never  been  our  lot  to 
see  so  many  beautiful  and  rare  plants  collected  in  one  place,  as  were  yester- 
day in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  orchidaceous  plants  were 
in  fine  order,  and  were  generally  admired.  Among  the  more  remarkable  were, 
Phalasnopsis  amdbilis  Blume,  with  its  large  white  moth-like  blossoms;  the 
plant  we  were  told  had  been  in  flower  for  nearly  eighteen  months ;  Gory- 
anthes  macrantha  Hook.,  having  a  lurid  crimson  flower  unlike  any  thing  else 
in  nature,  the  labellum  or  lip  being  folded  round  almost  like  a  sack ;  Mv4n- 
thus  cemuus  Lindl,,  a  fine  plant  with  two  long  drooping  spikes  of  dull  greea 
flowers,  spotted  with  purple;  Cattl^ya  Mdsske  Hook.,  two  very  beautiful 
varieties  with  deep  lilac  petals,  and  a  crimson  labellum  edged  with  white ; 
Acanthophippium  bicolor  Lifidl,,  a  very  large  plant  producing  yellow  blos- 
soms edged  with  red,  close  to  the  soil  of  the  pot,  in  such  masses  as  com- 
pletely to  hide  it ;  Aerides  odor^tum  Lam,^  a  most  elegant  plant  with  two 
drooping  spikes,  closely  crowded  with  delicate  white  flowers,  exhaling  a  most 
delicious  scent ;  Vdnda  Roxburghn  R.  Br. ;  the  rare  and  richly-coloured 
Oncidium  divaricatum  B.  if.,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  were  in  native  beauty  and  vigour.  These  plants  were  prbcipally  sup- 
plied from  the  rich  collections  of  Messrs.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Rucker.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  heaths,  all  in  fine  flower,  including  nearly  all  the  rarer 
kinds ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  was  a  large  plant  of  Juries 
elegans  Andr,,  from  the  Exeter  Nursery,  so  completely  covered  with  bright 
pink  flowers  as  entirely  to  hide  the  foliage.  A  very  numerous  collection,  in- 
cluding E,  Hartnelli  Ro.  C.,  E,  vestita  Thun,,  and  several  varieties ;  E, 
Thunbergia  W.,  E,  mir^bilis  Lod.,  and  many  others,  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  central  tent.  The  cacti  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  which 
there  were  between  300  and  400  specimens,  chiefly  from  Mexico,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Mr.  Cock's  geraniums,  and  the  innumerable  variety  of 
calce<ilarias,  attracted  universal  attention.  To  describe  the  number  and  ex- 
traordinary varieties  of  Calceolaria  is  impossible ;  suffice  to  say,  that  some 
were  "  rich  in  streaming  gold,"  others  of  a  deep  velvet  purple,  others  white, 
with  a  purple  stain  in  the  centre  curiously  marked  with  white ;  others  again, 
having  a  white  ground  with  a  pink  spot  in  the  centre,  very  regularly  marked 
with  hnes  of  deep  crimson,  &c.,  &c.  The  Azalea  Indica  and  its  varieties,  psr- 
ticularly  A.  i.  vanegataand  A.i.  lateritia,  were  deserving  of  notice  ;  these,  with 
the  iZhododendron  arboreUm  and  its  varieties,  added  not  a  little  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  show,  by  their  large  white,  purple,  pink,  or  red  flowers.  Cereus 
specioslssimus,  and  EpiphyUum  Ackermdnnt  major,  produced  a  gorgeous 
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eflbct,  mixed  with  the  white  azaleas,  from  the  large  size  of  their  blossoms, 
and  their  number.  This  group,  from  its  brilliant  masses  of  colour,  quite 
defied  the  painter's  art  to  depict,  and  ours  to  describe. 

OP  Tropae^olum  tricolorum  there  were  many  fine  specimens  in  full  flower, 
trained  over  wire  frames,  of  all  fimtaaric  shapes.  At  a  distaace,  the  flowers 
looked  like  a  number  of  tittle  seariet  beRs,  or  a  green  robe  exquidtdy  embrM- 
dered  with  seariet.  The  ixoras,  with  laroe  orange  seariet  heads  of  blossom,  were 
among  the  most  showy  plants  exhibited,  and  their  flowers  were  well  set  off  by 
tbe  deep  glossy  foliage  from  which  they  rose.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
plant  oi  the  whole  was  a  seedling  iZhodod^ndron  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Nor- 
biton  Nursery,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  said  to  have  been  raised  between 
Azalea  sinensis  and  iZhododendron  maximum.  We  cannot  close  without 
noticing  that  one  entire  tent  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  fine  plants 
firom  IMh*.  Harris,  including  the  cacti  above  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  weather  of  the  morning,  there  was  a  tolerable  attendance,  and 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  the  best  May  show  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  gardens.  —  W,  A,  M,    May  16.  1840. 

Mr,  Kvighfs  Catalogue  of  Conifera^  just  printed,  contains :  i4^bies  4  species 
and  varieties  ;  Araucaria  4  species ;  C&Uitris  I  species ;  C<^rus  2  species ; 
Cunninghamia  1  species;  Cupr6ssus  8  species  and  varieties;  Dacr^dium  2 
species  ;  J^unlperus  17  species  and  varieties  ;  jLarix  3  species  and  varieties ; 
J^cea  15  species  and  varieties;  Pinus  55  species  and  varieties;  Podoc4rpus 
4  species ;  Taxodium  4  species ;  TYixus  7  species  and  varieties ;  and  Thi!^ 
6  species  and  varieties.    In  all  140  species  and  varieties. 

Workg  on  the  CdcH  are  said  to  be  in  pr^aration  by  Zuccarini  at  Munich, 
and  Dr.  Lhotsky  in  London  ;  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  had  80  species 
figured  at  Woburn,  with  a  view  to  a  splendid  publication  on  this  tribe  of  plants. 
This  work,  we  understand,  is  suspended  for  the  present ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
the  present  duke  will  resume  it  in  due  time. 

JSedgebury  Parky  Kent,  is  at  present  the  scene  of  very  extensive  improve- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  very  intelligent  young  gardener,  James 
Finlay,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr.  Wood  at  Deepdene.  A  new  kitchen-garden 
has  been  formed,  and  also  a  new  flower-garden,  with  an  extennve  range  of 
hot-houses,  pits,  sheds,  &c.  Many  miles  of  road  have  been  laid  out  through 
the  woods  and  farm  lands,  under  draining  extensively  executed ;  planting,  and 
also  thinning,  existing  plantations,  carried  on  in  various  directions  ;  cows  im- 
ported from  Holland,  Jersey,  and  Ireland,  to  prove  which  are  the  best  milkers ; 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  and  M.  Vilmorin's  improved  varieties  of  wheat  have  been 
tried,  besides  many  other  improvements  connected  with  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  planting ;  but  being  now  on  my  commercial  journey,  I  have  not  time  to 
go  into  farther  details.—  7\  B,    Tunbridge  Wells,  May  8.  1840. 

JVistdria  sinensit,  at  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  is  now  (May  5.)  well  worth 
your  inspection,  for  two  or  three  things:  1st,  The  plant  occupies  a  part  of 
three  sides  of  the  house,  and  consequeptly  gives  three  successive  sheets  of 
flowers  on  the  three  aspects.  2dly,  The  flowers  are  quite  as  numerous,  and, 
perhaps,  more  beautiful,  certainly  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  they  last  much  longer, 
upon  the  east  and  north  sides,  than  on  the  south  side  ;  and,  3dly,  there 
cannot  possiblv  be  found  a  more  cutting  or  cold  and  exposed  situation  than 
that  corner  of  the  house  which  faces  the  north  and  the  north-east,  and  yet 
the  pl^nt  grows,  flourishes,  and  blossoms  most  profusely,  flowering  also  during 
the  summer  and  nearly  into  the  autumn  again.  The  plant  is  this  year  very 
regularly  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  number  of  bunches  is  very  great.  — 
JV»  Pamplm,jun.    9.  Queen  Street,  Soho  Square,  May  5. 

The  Kme  at  Valentines,  once  so  celebrated,  is  now  declining  in  health,  and 
bears  very  sparingly.  The  branches,  which  used  to  fill  a  house  72  ft.  long,  are 
now  not  longer  than  20  ft.  The  thickest  part  of  the  stem  is  2  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. A  fine  myrtle  in  the  green-house  here  15  fl.  high,  with  a  trunk  as 
many  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  magnificent  conical  head,  was  last  autumn  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  but  is  springing  up  again  with  vigour.  —  J,  J,  Valentines, 
May  12.  1840. 
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A  Fme'Fniii  Company  has  been  projected  by  some  gentlemen  at  Barton 
upon  Trent.  Coals  and  glass  are  very  cheap  there,  and  an  experienced 
gardener  in  the  neighboorhood  says  he  can  produce  forced  grapes  at  the  rate 
of  3d,  per  lb.,  which  may  be  sent  to  London  by  the  railroad  in  quantities,  not 
less  than  50  lb.,  at  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  We  have  often  thought  that  something 
of  this  kind  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  to  include  the 
finer  culinary  vegetables,  and  winter  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits,  might  succeed. 
'—Cond, 

Artificial  Flowers  and  whole  Plants  have  been  very  successfiiUy  made  of 
feathers  by  Mrs.  Randolph,  2.  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  who  has  produced 
roses,  carnations,  camellias,  chrysanthemums,  and  many  others,  almost  equal 
to  nature,  and  not  only  single  flowers,  but  whole  plants  with  leaves,  buds,  and 
flowers  in  all  stages.  The  fairer  part  of  creation,  no  doubt,  will  properly  ap- 
preciate this  elegant  invention  of  Mrs.  Randolph's,  more  especially  if  it  were 
possible  to  infuse  a  little  odour  peculiar  to  the  diflerent  species  into  the 
flowers.  The  prince  of  poets  says  that  "  woman  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most,"  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  flowers  are  nature's  own 
ornaments,  and  therefore  will  tend  to  heighten  eflect  by  their  judicious  use. 
By  this  invention  ladies  may  be  supplied  with  a  summer  bouquet  for  a  ball  at 
Christmas,  which  even  an  experienced  eye  would  Mi  at  a  little  distance  to 
detect.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  May  5.,  Mrs.  Randolph 
exhibited  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  her  invention ;  among  them  I 
noticed  whole  plants  of  roses,  particularly  the  sanguine  China  rose,  chrysan- 
themums, camellias,  and  myrtles,  in  all  of  which  she  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  carnations,  the  pinks,  the  wallflowers,  and  many  other  cut 
flowers  were  very  beautifully  executed,  and  with  remarkable  truth,  both  in 
form  and  colour.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  imitations  of  flowers  in  wax 
and  other  substances,  but  they  ail  have  a  certain  stiflfhess  which  at  once  de- 
stroys the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  shows  you,  too  evidently,  that  they  are 
mere  imitations,  but  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  feather  flowers  no  such  disagreeable 
effect  is  produced.  —  W,  A,  M.    May,  1840. 

A  new  Hedge^Pruner^j-^  In  these  days  of  new  inventions,  I  would  beg  to 
put  in  my  claim  for  a  new  hedge-pruner,  which  I  have,  after  three  years'  trial, 
found  to  make  a  very  heavy  process  an  uncommonly  light  one.  I  can  with 
the  greatest  ease  prune  one  side  of  hawthorn  hedge  180  yards  long  and  6  ft. 
high,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  minutes ;  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus will  not  exceed  half  the  price  of  a  pair  of  good  scissors.  If  any  of 
vour  numerous  and  intelligent  readers  or  correspondents  express  a  wish  to 
have  one,  I  shall  send  you  every  information  respecting  it,  without  any  "  con- 
sideration" whatever. — Jojnes  Wright,    Watjield,  March  28.  1840. 

A  new  Variety  of  Peach  has  been  raised  from  a  kernel  of  the  Catharine,  im- 
pregnated by  the  viblette  h&tive,  by  John  Friend,  Esq.,  of  Birchingtqn,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  A  paper  on  this  valuable  new  variety,  by  Alderman  Masters 
of  Canterbury,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1839,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  clingstone,  with  pale-coloured  flesh, 
"  ycry  juicy,  perfectly  melting,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  It  ripens  somewhat 
irregularly  during  October,  and  has  even  remained  good  till  November ;  thus 
lengthening  the  period  during  which  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  may  be  produced 
upon  the  open  wall."  It  is  Mr.  Masters's  intention  to  propagate  this  variety 
extensively,  so  that  we  trust  it  will  soon  become  general  in  fruit  gardens.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Hort,  Soc,  of  London,  vol.i.  p.  114.) 

Naked  Barley,  or  Barley^Wheat  ;  //6itleum  distich um  Metzger,  Ewropa- 
ische  Cerealien,  p.  49. 1. 1 1. ;  //ordeum  nudum  Thaer  ;  Orge  a  deux  ranges  nu, 
French;  nackte  Gerste,  German \\s  strongly  recommended  by  a  retired  medical 
gentleman  farming  his  own  estate  near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  as  returning  a 
greater  profit  than  the  variety  of  barley  in  general  cultivation ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  an  excellent  barley  for  cottage  gardens,  we  insert  what  are  stated 
to  be  its  advantages.     These  are, — 
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1;  It  contains  more  flour  than  any  other  grainy  rice  excepted.  2.  It 
weighs  more  than  60  lb.  per  bushel.  3.  The  flour  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than 
common  barley  flour.  4.  The  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  other  flour, 
consequently  produces  more  weight  of  bread.  5.  Bread  made  from  any 
barley  flour  is  better  made  into  thick  cakes;  and  if  from  a  4th  to  an  8th  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  the  yeast,  it  improves  all  bread, 
and  takes  the  bitter  away.  6.  By  plain  boiling  is  good  food  for  children. 
7.  The  malt  made  from  it  increases  more  than  from  common  barley.  8.  The 
malt  ^ill  make  in  seven  days  less  than  common  barley.  9.  It  can  be  made 
one  month  earlier  and  one  month  later  than  from  common  barley.  10.'  It 
weighs  considerably  more  than  the  malt  from  common  barley.  1 1.  The  beer 
made  from  this  malt  is  superior.  12.  Three  bushels  will  seed  the  land  as  - 
well  as  four  of  other  barley.  13.  Should  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 
14.  It  ripens  in  80  or  90  days.  15.  If  sown  without  grass,  can  be  harvested 
in  two  or  three  days.  16.  If  sown  early  will  be  harvested  in  time  for  a  good 
crop  of  turnips.  17.  It  requires  the  same  cultivation  as  other  barley. 
18.  The  straw  is  superior  for  fodder.  19.  Seldom  lodges,  and  not  subject  to^ 
disease.  20.  Each  acre  of  this  barley  produces  about  one  third  more  food  for  - 
human  beings  or  animals.  Seeds  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Charlwood, 
and  other  seedsmen.  —  Charlet  Aldermarm  KerUnay.    Newbury, 

Tlie  Rot  in  Sheep,  —  Hydroc6tyle  vulgaris,  Drosera  rotundifdlia,  and  Pin- 
gulcula  vulgaris  have  been  charged  with  giving  the  rot  to  sheep,  and  probably 
other  plants.  The  fc^owing  idea  is  perhaps  new,  but  will  it  not  expltun 
some  cases  of  rot  which  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  wet  situation,  such 
as  where  sheep  have  been  upon  rotting  ground  only  a  very  short  time  ?  The 
eggs  of  the  Fasciola  are  very  minute  and  innumerable,  and  may  easily  be 
carried  with  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  thence  voided  with  the  dung.  In 
wet  fields  they  would  be  spread  about  and  kept  moist,  which  probably  would 
preserve  life,  but  in  dry  situations  they  would  soon  be  killed,  or  if  not  killed, 
they  would  not  be  scattered  upon  the  grass  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sheep,  as 
they  might  be  in  wet  places,  if  they  once  enter  the  mouth,  they  would  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  to  the  proper  spot  for  their  full  de- 
velopement.  The  Planaria,  often  said  to  be  picked  up  by  sheep  and  to  be  the 
Fasciola  or  fluke  before  it  inhabits  sheep,  is  a  water  animal  of  quite  a . 
different  character.  —  J,  D,  C,  Sotuerby,  Pr<Ut  Street^  Camden  Town,  Jan,  18. 
1840. 
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Monday  Eve?mtg,  March  16.  —  Mr.  Caie  brought  forward  his  paper  **  On 
the  Cidtwation  of  Erura."  He  began  as  follows :  '*  It  may,  with  some  truth, 
be  asked,  what  can  have  induced  me  to  write  on  the  growth  of  £rica,  a  subject 
which  has  been  treated  so  fully  by  men  truly  eminent  for  their  practical  know- 
ledge. But  what  more  immediately  concerns  me  is  the  fact  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  j^rica  being  any  thing  but  well  understood  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  plant  merits  a  greater  share  of  the  gardener's 
care,  and,  also,  because  we  know  of  few  plants  which  evince  less  of  it,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  bring  the  subject  before  this  meeting. 

**  It  must  be  quite  obvious  to  every  gardener  that  the  seed  of  a  plant  would 
remain  inert  until  it  rotted  and  perished,  but  for  the  influence  of  heat  and  of 
mobture ;  but  what  distinguishes  a  practical  gardener  is  the  application  of  these 
elements  in  unison  with  the  state  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  their  natural  locali- 
ties. The  ^rica  is  principally  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is 
in  latitude  34*^  29^"^  south,  and  its  elevation  at  the  Table  Mountain  above  the 
sea  is  3582  6t.,  which  renders  it  an  airy  situation.  In  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Et\c2l,  the  sizes  of  the  pots  or  pans  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.    When  so  arranged,  get  a  portion 
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of  peat  ewrth  chopped  up;  put  a  crocksherd  in  the  bottom  of  the  pet,  then 
fill  it  with  the  tur^*  peat  earth  to  within  l^in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot;  after 
which  rub  some  of  the  peat  earth  very  fine,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of 
the  pot  with  it,  then  press  it  evenly  down,  so  much  so  as  to  admit  of  sowing 
the  seed  as  weU  as  covering  it,  which  should  be  done  with  a  fine  sieve,  sad 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  when  a  very  fine  rose  watering-pot  should  be 
used  in  damping  and  settling  the  earth,  previously  to  the  pots  being  arranged  in 
a  cold  frame ;  where  they  should  be  plunged  in  cold  ashes  at  2  ft.  from  the 
glass,  and  the  lights  to  be  kept  on  until  th^  vegetate.  If  sown  very  early  in 
the  spring  many  of  them  may  be  potted  on  the  following  autumn  into  small 
60^zed  pots,  to  the  number  of  five  plants  in  each  pot ;  then  placed  in  a  cold 
close  frame  for  a  week,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  ;  such  of  them 
as  will  not  admit  of  potting  must  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  green- 
house or  heathery,  not  more  than  2  ft.  from  the  glass ;  and  such  a  place  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  those  that  have  been  potted  off. 

**  To  increase  the  J^rica  firom  cuttings  requires  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  ;  but,  when»a  knowledge  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant  is  i^ 
tained,  hu  success  will  be  almost  as  sure  as  raising  them  firom  seed ;  in  hct,  in 
numerous  instances,  more  so.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  cuttings  in 
ever^  month  of  the  year ;  but,  for  my  general  stock,  I  prefer  February,  March, 
Apnl,  and  May.  In  preparing  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  Quantity  of 
white  sand,  or  sand  similar  to  it  in  purity,  though  of  a  different  colour ;  but, 
previously  to  using,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  the  water,  when 
poured  0%  should  have  a  clear  appearance.  The  pots  for  rec^ving  the  cut- 
tings must  be  well  cleaned,  and  3  in.  of  drainage  put  in,  on  which  put  turfy 
peat  earth  to  within  2  in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  then  fill  up  the  pot  with  the 
sand.  Water  and  press  it  firmly  down ;  then  take  the  bell-glass,  and  mark  out 
the  space  allotted  for  the  cuttings.  Having  the  pot  clean,  the  sand  pure^  and 
a  very  sharp  knife,  select  the  snoots  that  are  of  such  a  texture  as,  in  cross* 
cutting  (that  is,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  cutting)  close  under  a  tier  of  leaves, 
will  not  be  bruised,  which  I  consider  a  good  cnterion  to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  cutting.  The  cutting  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  ;  then  part  the  leaves,  and  cut  them  on  the  thumb  nail; 
two  tiers  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  be  cut  <^,  as  I  have  often  found,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  that  cuttings  would  send  out  roots  at  the  tier  next  the  surfiM^ 
Then  with  a  small  dibble  insert  the  cuttings  in  the  sand,  in  rows,  and  place  on 
the  outside  of  the  bell-glass  a  tally,  with  the  name  of  the  JSrlcsL  it  precedes,  as 
well  as  the  da^  of  the  month  when  put  in.  If  more  than  one  species  is  put  into 
a  pot,  their  time  of  rooting  should  be  as  similar  as  possible,  or  much  trooble 
will  be  occasioned.  I  do  not  excite  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  pots  are 
stocked,  I  rather  prefer  a  colder  temperature  for  them  at  this  time  ;  as,  when 
they  are  accelerated,  there  is  less  danger  of  their  damping  off ;  because,  by  so 
treating  them,  a  greater  firmness  has  been  obtained,  and,  consequently,  they  are 
more  likejy  to  resist  any  unnatural  forcing  that  may  be  applied,  or  any  inat- 
tention they  may  have  experienced  during  their  course  of  propagation.  After 
8iu:h  treatment  as  I  have  recommended,  they  may  be  put  into  a  hot-bed  where 
the  heat  has  quite  subsided,  with  the  bdl-glass  over  them  during  the  day,  and 
shaded  in  sunny  weather  ;  but,  under  such  an  exclusion  of  light,  I  never  fail, 
when  the  .nights  permit,  to  take  off,  not  only  tlie  bell-elasses,  but  also  the 
lights,  as,  by  so  doing,  I  adhere  to  the  principle  of  maintaming  tiie  hardness  in 
the  cutting,  by  which  we  facilitate  its  rooting;  if  this  is  not  strictly  carried 
out,  we  merely  elongate  the  cutting  to  the  injury  of  its  rooting.  As  the  great 
proportion  of  the  cuttings  will  be  rooting  during  the  summer,  I  never  fail  in 
potting  them  off  as  they  are  rooted.  For  this  purpose  some  peat  earth  should 
be  kept  in  store  :  previously  to  using,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  through  the 
hands,  and  any  very  rough  pieces  taken  out ;  but  by  no  means  cleaned  of  that 
vegetable  substance  which  it  possesses,  when  not  taken  at  too  great  a  <fistanoe 
from  the  surface  ;  then  add  one  part  of  sand  to  two  of  it.  The  same-sized  pots 
which  were  used  for  the  seedlings  will  do  for  cuttings,  and  the  same  number  of 
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cutdiigs  in  each  pot  as  before  recommended.  The  pots  should  be'well  drained 
with  rough  peat  earth.  The  cuttings  should  be  watered  soon  after  they  are 
potted,  and  then  put  under  hand-glasses  on  a  shady  border  during  summer ; 
and,  as  they  get  established  in  their  pots,  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
■house,  as  recommended  for  the  seedhngs ;  such  of  them  as  are  still  in  the  cutting 
pots  may  be  put  in  a  hot- house,  but  not  in  a  very  hot  or  dry  situation.  The 
bell-glasses  will  require  to  be  wiped  frequently,  and  the  cuttings  regularly 
watered. 

**  Having  treated  of  the  ErietL  in  its  seedling  and  cutting  states,  I  shall  now 
sdveat  to  its  more  mature  growth.  Having  alluded  to  them  when  they  were 
five  in  a  pot,  which  was  in  the  spring  succeeding  their  seedling  and  cutting 
states,  and  when  they  have  grown  too  large  for  their  pots,  and  consequently 
want  shifting,  this  is  done  by  carefully  removing  each  plant  with  a  ball  attached 
to  it,  and  potting  it  singly  in  a  pot,  similar  to  those  from  which  they  have 
Just  been  taken,  noticing  to  keep  the  ball  of  earth  still  uppermost,  but  planted 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot;  then  set  them  in  rows  or  groups,  when  they 
should  be  named  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  arranging  them  alphabetically, 
according  to  their  names,  in  order  to  see  more  readily  the  number  of  each 
sort,  and,  consequently,  the  duplicates  to  spare.  They  must  be  regularly 
watered  during  the  summer  months ;  but,  if  very  rainy  weather,  the  lights 
i^ouki  be  k^t  on  ;  as  a  plant  in  a  pot  fully  exposed  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  mjured'  than  if  it  were  really  planted  out.  As  the  winter  approaches,  the 
same  routine  they  underwent  the  previous  winter  is  no  less  applicable  in  the 
present  instance. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  year  since  the  ericas  were  seedlings  and 
cuttings ;  and,  as  much  can  be  said  in  this  stage  of  their  growth  applicable 
to  future  years,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  so.  I  set  out  with  the  idea  of 
being  anxious  to  stock  a  heathery,  and  to  grow  some  plants  for  ornamental 
purposes.  To  attain  this,  the  first  and  paramount  object  should  be,  to  get  some 
good  peat  earth,  taken  from  a  high  and  dry  situation,  full  of  nutritive  vegetable 
matter;  and,  as  its  fertilising  property  ceases  in  proportion  to  the  depth  we  go, 
hence  the  utility  of  not  cutting  it  out  much  deeper  tiian  7  in. ;  this  observation 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  growing  of  J?rica,  nor,  in  fact,  with  any  other 
plant.  A  portion  of  the  peat  earth  should  be  broken  up,  and,  if  not  of  a  sandy 
nature,  let  it  be  made  so ;  clean  and  drain  a  number  of  48-sized  pots ;  theii 
put  over  the  potsherd  or  sandstone  some  rough  pieces  of  peat  earth,  the  rough- 
est side  next  the  drainage,  and  fill  the  pot  sufficiently  to  admit  the  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  the  plant ;  and  take  great  care  that  the  surface  of  the  ball 
is  just  level  with  the  pot,  because  it  is  at  this  shifting  that  thousands  of  ericas 
have  been  irrecoverably  injured,  in  consequence  of  placing  such  balls  perhaps 
1  in.  above  the  pot ;  and  the  result  of  such  potting  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  what  with  the  heat  the  pot  radiates,  and  the  heat  the  peat 
earth  is  susceptible  of  retaining,  we  water  and  water,  but  still  the  plant  looks 
sickly  or  dies  ;  we  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  see  the  roots  apparently  healthv, 
but,  behold,  all  above  the  pot  are  burned.  I  have  stated  how  the  plant  should 
be  potted  at  this  stage  of  its  growth,  and  to  what  I  attribute  so  many  deaths, 
and  the  same  principle  holds  good  with  the  EtIcsl  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
growth ;  because  those  roots  which  in  the  former  instance  were  fibrous  have 
now,  in  a  great  degree,  assumed  much  of  the  nature  of  the  bole  or  stem  of  the 
plant,  from  thdr  having  been  brought  up  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  protective 
nature  of  the  plant  against  the  sun's  rays.  When  the  ^rica  is  in  a  growing 
state,  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be  attended  to,  as  it  gives  them  a 
bushj  appearance,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  staking,  which  is  injurious, 
and  mconsistent  with  their  natural  habits  of  growth.  As  the  size  of  the  j^rica 
is,  so  should  the  roughness  of  the  peat  earth  be  with  which  it  is  potted.  Ericas, 
to  succeed  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  should  be  potted 
some  time  before  they  are  set  out.  A  partial  shade  is  necessary,  and  particu- 
larly so  if  the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  as  I  have  noticed  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hot  days,  so  were  the  sickly  appearances  of  the 
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plants  ;  the  pots  bdog  conductors  of  heat,  of  course  the  roots  that  came  in 
contact  with  them  were  injured.    But,  to  show  more  clearly  what  I  mean,  as 
well  as  to  explain  how  large  plants  of  Erica  may  be  grown  in  one  year,  I  pre- 
pare a  border,  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  where  the  JEricad  were  standing  in 
pots,  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  with  turfy  peat  earth  ;  then  select  a  number  of  du- 
plicate pkmta  (because  a  plant  or  more  of  the  valuable  sorts  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  but  kept  in  frames  or  greenUiouses),  and  plant  them  at 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  apart.    These  by  the  autumn  will  have  grown  into  bushes,  when 
the  following  dvections  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.   In  taking  them  up  lEind 
potting,  they  should  be  lifted  with  balls  according  to  their  sizes ;  pots  or  wooden 
ooxes  should  be  got  so  much  larger  than  the  Iwdls  of  earth  as  not  to  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plant.     They  snould  be  potted  in  rough  peat,  and  set  on  a 
shady  border  for  a  week  or  more  ;  watering  them  over  every  dry  day  during 
the  ti«ie  they  are  there,  when  they  should  be  brought  out  to  an  open  and  airy 
place,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  green-house  or  heathery ;  but  still  a 
free ''admission  of  air  should  be  allowed,  except  in  frosty  weather.    This  brings 
me  in  connexion  with  the  heathery  or  green-house,  on  which  I  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  respecting  its  construction.    It  has  been  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  advocate  the  utility  of  light  and  air  to  JSricae ;  but  it  will  not  appear 
less  obvious  that  when  I  have  alluded  to  these  elements  I  have  always  guarded 
against  any  injurious  consequences  that  might  arise  from  them  by  change  of 
seaspn  or  situation,  and  it  is  to  that  end  I  now  state  that,  of  all  houses  for 
plants,  a  heath-house  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  resist  the  most  frost, 
md  have  the  greatest  command  of  ventilation,  and  so  that  the  plants  in  it 
will  not  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass.    I  have  said  that  air  was 
indispensable  to  their  health,  as  it  hardens  them  for  such  a  gradual  transition 
as  to  allow  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  without  injury.     I  have  seen  more  frost 
tfabn  this  in  a  heath-house,  but  the  bad  effects  were  soon  apparent ;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  house  was  easily  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  hence  the  danger 
of  frost  getting  into  it,  because t>f  the  plants  being  so  soon  excited  after  being 
frozen.    I  am  quite  sure  that  ErlcBs  may  be  wintered  in  pots,  and  have  more 
Irost  than  plants  in  a  heathery,  and  still  not  be  greatly  injured,  as  they  may 
be  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  till  the  frost  has  been  gradually  brought  out 
of  the  plants,  then  all  their  relative  parts  act  and  are  affected  alike  by  the 
suD*s  rays.  If  fire  is  given,  which  I  consider  it  should  be,  when  the  thermometer 
falls  to  the  freezing  point,  the  plants  can  be  kept  healthy  throughout  the  year. 
Water  should  be  carefully  given  in  winter,  taking  care  that  the  mould  does 
not  get  sodden ;  if  any  appear  so  for  some  days,  look  at  the  drainage. 

S ringings  to  be  given  in  the  morning  in  fine  weather  in  winter,  and  in  tne 
emoon  in  summer  or  the  spring  months,  and  every  now  and  then  shake 
sblphur  over  the  foliage,  which  prevents  mildew;  damp  increases  it,  hence  the 
utility  of  free  ventilation.  The  following  is  an  example  of  what  I  have  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  paper,  as  regards  the  selection  of  cuttings  having  an  affinity 
to  eadi  other  when  inserted  in  one  pot : 


EricB,  concfnna 
Cliffordftziui 
Pers6luta 
rubella. 


Albicans 

pulch6IIa 

calycinoides. 

demfssa 
epistdmia. 


Sect.  1. 

J^rlca  ten^Ha 
prdcilis 
uisiilsa 
procumbens 
rdbens 

Erica  ignescens 
Mmraea 
elata 
sulphurea 

Sect.  2. 

flagellif6rmis 

paniculata 

Actontuna 

lutea 

tetragona 

conferta 

Sect.  3. 

picta 
Plukenetti 
Petiverii  ' 

folliculkris 
mel4stoma 
sacciilora 
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Bf\c2L  cost^a 
specidsa 
bicolor 
versicolor 
buccinifiSrnris 

Archeriana 
Sprengelit 
inflata 
yasminifl6ra 

Pattersoniofui 
Linneeana 


Sect.  4. 
J^rica  yiridifldfa 
sanguines 
Bowieoiur 
coccinea 
ventricosa 

Sect.  5. 

ampullacea 

Shannontano^ 

ret6rta 

arist^ta 

Sect.  6. 
Bedfordtafut 


i?rica  fr^lgram 
minlbHis 
BonplandioRA 
primuKftdes 
CoTenCryofm. 

aristeTIa 
tricolor 
Hartn^U*. 


'  ii 


Mrinthoides** 


,N 


Mr.  Sherwood  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  excellent  paper  just  read  'Ipy 
Mr.  Caie.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  system  of  raising  the  bole  of  the  Eriom 
higher  than  the  run  of  the  pot.  He  would  plant  them  half  an  ihth  below  tb« 
sides  of  the  pot,  as  he  considers,  when*  thev  are  watered,  th«r  roots  are  di»4 
tended ;  they  are  consequently  elevated  berore  they  are  in-  a  fit  utate  to  bd 
shifted  into  larger-siied  pots. 

,  Mr.  Fish  observed,  that  if  one  tribe  of  plants  required  our' spedal  care,  or 
were  more  beaatiful  than^another,  it  was  the  ^rlca.  The  best'  cultivatonL  df 
heaths  adopted  the  plan  of  raising  the  heX\  above  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  witb 
success.  Air  and  light  seemed  indispensable  for  the  welUdomg  of  theplauti 
and  a  ntuation  where  they  maybe  exposed  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sit% 
and  capable  of  free  ventilation  at  all  times.  He  prefers  to  sow  the  seed  ift 
sandy  peat  ^ly  in' spring.  He  admired  the  system  recommended  by  Mri 
Gate  of  keeping  the  sorts  similar  in  species  together.  The  foliage  oT  heatfaa 
can,  without  injury,  bear  intense  sun ;  but'  ruinous  effects  are  produced  by 
the  sun's  rays  heating  the  pots  and  burning  the  roots  ;  plunging  them  in  8aw>« 
dust  he  found  would  act  as  a  preventive  tO'  sucH' destructive  efibcts ;  35  would 
be  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  he  would  wish  to  see  in  a  heath-house. 

Mr.  Keane  considered  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Caie  to  contain 
excellent  practical  observations  on  the  propagation  Bnd  culture  of  the  Erkn* 
He  recommended  that  moss  should  be  placed  on  the  pots  during  the  intense 
sunshine  of  summer;  which  would  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent  evaponb^ 
tioD.  He  was  opposed  to  the  experiment  of  exposing  the  J^ricae  to  the  uflu«* 
ence  of  frost,  for,  although  they  ma^  not  immediately  appear  to  suffer,  he 
believed  that  it  would  lay  the  foundation  for  diseases  which  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  subsequent  treatment.  He  considered  the  j&ricae  was  most 
difficult  to  be  successfully  grown,  and  which  was  confirmed  bv  the  general 
remarks  of  all  practical  writers  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
were  likely  to  suffer  by  too  much -water,  as  the  heath  soil  is  so  porous  it,  would 
pass  off  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  \\l  eflbcts  which  follow  from  a  stag* 
nation  of  the  water  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Caie  would  recommend  all  ericas  to  be  shifted  in  the  autumn;  to^  keep 
them  growing.  He  did  not  desire  the  total  exclusion  of  light  in  the  pits,  but 
that  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light  as  the  relative  parts  are  brought 
into  action. 

Mr.  Fish  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie  in  procuring  the  top  spit  which  contain? 
more  vegetable  and  nutritive  matter; 

Mr.  Grey  also  coincided  with:  Mr.  Caie  in  the  benefit  of  using  the  top  spit. 
As  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  is  thq  principal  cause  of  burning  the  plants^ 
he  placed  one  pot  wi&in- another,  and  filled  the  intervening  space  with  moss, 
which  retains  the  moisture,  and  prevents  the  injurious  effects  so  generally  ob- 
servable with  heaths  in  summer.  He  believed  that  the  system  recommended 
by  Mr.  Caie  very  much  simplified  the  culture  of  the  £rica.  It  was  like  most 
of  the  secrets  of  art ;  when  known»  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  simple. 
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Mr.  Keane  asreed  with  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Grey,  as  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  heaths  suffered  by  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the 
roots  by  the  sunbeams  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  which  would 
be  obviated  by  the  moss  as  recommended.  As  the  Ericsd  are  'apt  to  mildew, 
he  advised  to  syringe  them  freely  until  it  is  washed  quite  clean  from  the  plants, 
then  give  them  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  by  a  free  ventilation  on  a  fine 
day  they  will  soon  become  dry  and  restored  to  life  and  vigour. 

Mr.  uaie  explicitly  replied  to  all  the  observations  made  upon  his  paper,  and 
remarked  that  he  became  acqumnted  with  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
first  directed  nis  attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  memory  he  should  ever 
revere,  as  in  health  or  in  sickness  His  Grace  never  ceased  from  doing  good. 
The  subject  of  heaths  occupied  his  mind  during  one  of  the  trying  scenes  of  his 
busy  life,  and  gave  rise  to  tnat  extensive  collection  at  Wobum  Abbey,  where 
he  (Mr.  Caie)  gathered  the  facts  detailed  to  the  meeting  that  evening. 


•Art.  V.  Regulations  for  the  internal  Administration  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  (Extracted  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Garden  Cooimitteey  and  ordered  by  the  Council  to 
be  printed,  Feb.  13.  1840.) 

1.  Thb  management  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  is  intrusted 
by  the  council  to  the  garden  committee,  who  meet  once  a  month  at  least ;  and 
during  the  intervals  of  their  meetings,  to  the  Vice-Secretary. 

2.  Under  their  direction  the  immediate  superintendence  is  vested  in  the 
head  gardener  and  three  under  gardeners. 

3.  For  this  purpose  the  garden  is  divided  into  three  distinct  departments, 
each  under  the  separate  charge  of  one  of  the  under  gardeners;  who  are  held 
responsible  for  the  good  cultivation  of  the  plants  under  their  care,  and  have 
power  to  determine  what  modes  of  cultivation  are  most  proper. 

4..  These  departments  are  as  follow  :  — 

(1.)  The  orchard  and  kitchen-garden  department,  including  the  houses 
for  forcing  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  ground  adjoining. 

(2.)  The  hot4)ou8e  department,  including  the  green-houses  and  other 
houses,  pits  or  glazed  buildings,  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  for 
the  cultivation  of  tender  plants,  together  with  all  the  grounds  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  what  were  fornierly  odled  **  Experimental  Gardens,"  with  the 
exception  of  such  part  as  may  be  occupied  by  the  orchard  and  kitchen* 
garden  department. 

rs.)  The  hardy  department,  consisting  of  the  arboretum,  flower-garden, 
ana  all  the  cultivated  ground  not  occupied  by  the  two  other  departments. 

5.  The  packing  and  distributing  of  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  to  the  fellows  of  the 
Society,  is  independent  of  the  above  departments,  and  under  the  immediate 
and  personal  superintendence  of  the  head  gardener. 

6.  The  men  permanently  employed  in  the  garden  are  exclusively  received 
on  the  recommendation  of  fellows  of  the  Society. 

7.  The  only  exception  to  this  regulation  is  in  favour  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
no  more  than  two  may  be  employed  at  the  same  time. 

8.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  candidates  for  admission  are  entered  in 
a  book,  in  the  order  in  which  their  recommendations  are  received. 

9.  Notice  is  then  transmitted  to  the  candidate  of  the  points  upon  which  he 
will  have  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  before  he  can  be  received  into  the 
garden,  which  are  as  follow :  — - 

(1.)  That  he  has  been  employed  for  at  least  three  years  in  some  good 
garden. 


(2.)  That  he  can  write  and  spell  respectably. 
(3.)  - 


That  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  keep 
accounts. 
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^4.)  That  he  is  able  to  measure  land,  and  make  simple  gronnd  plaiM* 
10.  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  that 
vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  first  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission, 
who  is  receired  upon  complying  with  the  above  regulations ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  being  temporary  onlv,  then  it  is  filled  up  by  an  extra  man,  en- 
gaged by  the  under  gardener,  in  whose  department  the  vacancy  occurs, 

]  I.  The  men  are  successively  employed  in  the  three  several  departments^ 
the  transfer  from  one  department  to  another  takmg  place  under  the  following 
r^ulations :  — 

Jl.}  There  are  two  days  in  each  year  on  which  the  men  are  transferred, 
no  transfers  are  allowed  to  take  place  on  other  days,  such  transfer  days 
being  February  1.  and  August  1. 

(8.)  On  each  transfer  da^  a  number  of  men,  not  fewer  than  one  half,  and 
as  near  that  number  as  may  be,  sffe  removed  from  one  department  to  some 
oth^. 

(3.)  On  this  occasion  each  under  gardener  selects  for  transfer  the  seniors 
in  his  department,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  an^  one  or  two  of  them 
until  the  next  transfer  day,  provided  the  men  are  wilhng  to  stay  with  him. 

(4.)  When  all  the  vacancies  and  persons  to  be  transferred  are  declared, 
the  men  to  be  transferred  have  the  right  of  choosing  for  themselves  to 
which  vacancy  thev  will  be  appointed,  the  choice  being  given  to  them  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  The  term  senioritv  is  always  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  period  of  employment  in  each  department,  and  not  in  the 
garden  generally.  But  if  more  men  apply  for  admission  into  a  depart-* 
ment  than  there  are  vacancies,  in  that  case  the  transfer  is  arranged  by  con- 
sultation with  the  applicants. 

(5.)  On  each  transfer  day  the  under  gardeners  make  out  and  sign  returns, 
declaring  what  the  conduct  of  each  man  transferred  has  been  during  the 
time  he  was  employed  under  them ;  for  which  purpose  printed  forms  are 
issued. 

(6.)  These  returns,  together  with  the  general  result  of  the  transfer,  are 
laia  before  the  first  garden  committee  which  may  meet  after  the  transfer 
day.  The  returns  are  afterwards  filed,  and  the  substance  of  them  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  certificates  granted  to  the  men  under  the  regulations  here* 
mafter  given. 

12.  Previously  to  being  recommended  to  a  place  as  gardener,  every  roan 
must  pass  an  examination  in  measuring  land,  making  ground  plans,  geography^ 
the  elements  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

13.  When  any  person  employed  in  the  garden  is  ready  to  undergo  such  an 
examination,  he  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Vice-Secretary,  who  appoints 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

14.  No  person  is,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  until  he  ba9 
passed  through  every  department  in  the  garden ;  and  no  examination  is  held 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  or  April,  without  the  . 
special  permission  of  the  committee. 

15.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose  ;  if  it  be  satisfactory,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  grantcxl,  and  the 
person  examined  is  entitled  to  be  recommended  to  a  place,  provided  his 
general  conduct  is  approved  of.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  placed  very 
low  by  the  committee,  in  order  to  render  the  system  of  examination  applicable 
to  all  capacities ;  but  the  examiner  has  directions  to  raise  it  m  those  cases  in 
which  men  desire  it,  and  the  certificates  are  varied  accordingly.  Of  course 
those  persons  are  considered  qualified  for  the  highest  places  whose  examiaa- 
tions  are  the  most  successful. 

16.  The  qualification  of  the  person  examined  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
certificate,  without  any  distinction  in  the  form  or  class  of  such  certificate, 
which  also  expresses  the  substance  of  the  several  under  gardeners*  reports  of 
the  conduct  of  the  man  whilst  he  was  in  their  respective  departments. 

*  17,  The  examinations  are  verbal  and  private,  and  the  result  of  each  ex-* 
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amination  is  reported  to  the  first  garden  committee  which  maj  meet  after  it 
has  taken  places 

18.  If  a  man  does  not  pass  his  examination  within  three  years  after  his  ad- 
mission into  the  garden,  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  garden  committee. 

19.  The  time-£eH  to  summon  the  men  to  work  is  rung  by  the  man  on  duty 
in  the  hot>house  departmentf  in  the  rooming  at  daylight  in  winter,  and  at  nx 
p'clock  in  summer,  except  on  mowing  mornings,  when  it  is  rung  at  fiye 
o'clock ;  it  is  rung  again  at  eight  for  breakfast,  and  at  half-past  dgbt  for  return 
to  work ;  at  twelve  for  dinner,  and  one  for  return  to  work ;  and  in  the  evenings 
for  quitting  work  for  the  day,  at  dusk  in  winter,  or  six  o'clock  in  summer,  the 
time  being  regulated  by  Chiswick  church  clock. 

20.  All  the  men  employed  in  the  garden  enter  at  the  l^atiomd  School  gate, 
where  a  person  is  stationed  with  a  book,  in  which  the  names  of  those  eateriog 
are  fairly  written'by  themselves :  and  he  continues  to  receive  the  names  until 
five  minutes  after  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which  the  bell  for  summoning  to 
work  shall  have  ceased  to  ring  ;  after  which  time  no  entry  is  made.  Those 
who  arrive  after  the  expiration  of  the  five  minutes,  have  their  names  inserted 
in. a  separate  book,  and  are  fined  sixpence  each,  or  int^ase  of  their  not  pre- 
senting themselves  4intil  breakfast  time,  are  then  fined  one  shilling  each.  A 
weekly  return  of  the  names,  and  days  on  which  men  are  late  in  the  morning, 
is  made  b^  the  clerk  from  this  book,  which  return  is  regularly  entered  in  a 
raster  laid  before  the  garden  committee  at  each  meeting. 

21.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  under  gardener  in  the  hot-house  department,  to 
furnish  the  person  who  attends  to  the  National  School  gate. 

>  22.  A  fine  of  sixpence  for  each  square  >of  broken  class  is  regularlv  levied 
upon  breakers  of  glass  through  carelessness,  and  with  that  view  each  under 
gardener  reports  weekly,  in  writing,  to  ^he  gardener,  what  glass  in  his  de- 
partment requires  repair;  whereupon  the  gardener  examines  such  report,  and 
having  .ascertained  what  fines  are  to  be  levied  for  the  breakage,  and  entered 
them  m  the  fine-book,  countersigns  the  report,  and  gives  it  to  the  carpenter, 
who  is  to  consider  it  an  order  for  the  repair  of  the  breakage.  The  carpenter 
preserves  these  orders,  and  lays  them  before  every  garden  <:onunittee,  when  an 
abstract  of  them  is  regularly  entered  in  the  minutes.  The  under  gard.ener's 
reports  express  the  number  and  size  of  the  squares  broken, 4ind  the  houses  or 
other  buildings  to  which  they  belong;  and  the  carpenter  is  not  allowed,  on 
any  pretence,  to  make  good  any  broken  squares  wnich  he  does  not  find  in 
such  reports. 

23.  All  fines  levied  on  the  men  under  the  foregoing  regulations  are  entered 
kiabook,  and  the  money  accumulating  from  such  fines  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  men, 

24.  All  messages  to  a  distance  are  performed  by  messengers  taken  fit>m 
the  three  departments  of  the  garden  alternately,  their  names  being  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Messages  to  short  distances  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  province  of  the  man  on  duty  in  the  hot-house  department. 

25.  No  persons  can  be  admitted  into  the  garden  on  Sundays,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  except  b^  the  ;  personal  introduction  of  the  gardener  or 
under  gardeners,  who  can  give  permission  to  the  men  to  see  their  fiiends; 
care  bemig  taken  that  this  permission  is  granted  sparingly,  and  only  on  behalf 
of  persons  of  the  same  class  as  the  men  themselves.  The  names  of  ail  .persons 
so  admitted  are  written  in  a  book  kept  at  the  gate. 

26.  No  pers«n,  however,  can  be  admitted  into  the  garden  on  a  Sunday, 
under  the  previous  regulation,  aintil  after  the  hour  of  Divine  service  in  the 
morning. 

27.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  come  to  his  work,'his  wages  are  stopped  for  two 
days;  if  he  continues  ill,  half-pay  is  issued  to  him  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee,  when  his  case  is  reported,  together  with  a  statement  from  the 
Society's  medical  adviser,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint ;  whereupon  the 
Committee  order  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  pay  to  be  given  to  him,  or  re- 
move him  from,  the  Society's  service,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Competition  Design*  for  laying  out  the  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London^  in  the  inner  Circle^  Regent  s 
Park. 

The  following  are  the  ^  Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  Candidates'*  which 
were  issued  by  the  Society  in  February  last: — That  a  large  portion  of  the 
ground  shall  be  applied  to  a  geographic  arrangement  of  plants,  or  a  distribution 
of  plants,  in  about  twelve  separate  compartments  or  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  principal  floras- of  the  globe,  such  as  the  Arctic  Regions,  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  England,  the  Mediterranean  Region,  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  the  adjacent  islands.  North  America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  the  South  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  That 
this  part  shall  comprise  one  or  more  conservatories  or  hot-houses ;  provision 
for  water  plants,  and  others  of  peculiar  habits ;  lawns,  with  spacious  terraces 
or  other  walks :  the  whole  so  disposed  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  instructive 
and  ornamental.  That  gardens  on  a  suitable  scale  shall  be  provided,  so  laid 
out  as  to  accommodate  professors  and  their  pupils  in  the  study  of  plants, 
under  the  five  following  heads : — 1.  Medicine;  2.  Agriculture;  3.  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  4.  Scientific  Arrangements  ;  5.  Experiment.  That  sites  shall 
be  provided  for, — 

1.  Buildings  to  contain  lecture-room,  library,  museum,  &c. 

2.  Curator's  and  gardener's  dwellings. 

3.  A  nursery,  with  other  necessary  appendages  and  ofiices. 

4.  An  entrance-lodge,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  on  the  east  side,  op- 
posite to  Chester  Terrace,  where  the  gate  now  is. 

That  the  plans  generally,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  conservatories 
and  other, buildings,  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  executed  progres- 
sively ;  and  that  the  present  buildings  and  walks  upon  the  gardens  be  pre- 
served, as  far  as  possible,  either  permanently  or  during  the  execution  of  any 
new  general  arrangements.  That  it  is  not  desired  to  have  the  designs  ex- 
hibiting in  detail  the  arrangements  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  but  only 
the  size  and  situation  recommended  for  them.  For  the  convenience  and 
gratification  of  the  public  admitted  into  the  gardens,  it  is  proposed  that  there 
should  be  wide  terraces  or  other  walks  connected  with  an  extensive  lawn,  and 
the  whole  decorated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  arrangements  should  be  in  all  respects  complete  for  the  objects  of  an 
ornamental  as  well  as  a  scientific  garden,  as  far  as.  they  can  be  made  so  con- 
sistently witb  a  strict  regard  to  economy.  That  the  belt  of  trees  surrounding 
the  ground*  and  the  reservoir  within  it,  be  preserved.  That  the  plans  be  aU 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  50  ft.  to  1  in.,  and  be  delivered  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1840. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  designs  given  in  and  exhibited  in  the 
Sodety's  rooms,  in  Pall  Mall,  from  April  8.  to  May  9. 
,  1.  Plan  of  the  ground  in  its  present  state.  2.  H.  P.,  Spring  Terrace, 
Wandsworth.  3.  John  Aiton,  Mr.  Pearson's  Nursery,  Hampst^  Road. 
4.  and  5.  Martin  Joseph  Stutely,  Architect,  Gower  Stre^,  Bedford  Souare. 
6.  Richard  Bainbridge,  Flower-Gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park, 
near  York.  7.  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Architect,  Warwick  House,  Gray's  Inn. 
8.  W.  Billington,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer,  Wakefield.  9.  John  Burges 
Watson^  Architect*  39.  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square.  10.  John 
Thompson,  Landscape-Gardener,  &c.,  late  head  gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  11.  H.  Heathcote  Russell,  Springfield  Lodge, 
parrat,  near  Wandsworth.  12.  Edwin  E.  Merral,  35.  Park  Lane,  Leeds. 
13.  Henry  Laxton,  F.L.S.,  Architect  and  Landscape-Gardener,  70.  Bemer's 
Street.  14.  and  15.  Charles  J.  Nicolay,  Elm  Grove  Cottage,  near  Winborne, 
Dorset,  16.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Architect,  10.  Caroline  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  17.  Edward  Lapida;e,  Derby  Street,  Parliament  Street.  18.  and  19. 
Heniy  Laxton,  F.L.S.,  Architect  and*  Landscape-Gardener.    20.  G.  A.  Chef- 
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fins,  Architect,  1.  Lees  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  2].  XL  H.  Essex, 
13.  York  BuUdingi,  New  Koad. 

The  CofnpetUion  Designs  fir  the  Botatdc  Society's  Garden  in  the  Inner  Circle, 
Regent^s  Park,  were  opened  for  public  exhibition  on  April  the  6th.  They 
are  20  in  number,  and  almost  all  by  architects.  We  have  glanced  over  them 
once,  and  shall  probably  have  to  speak  of  them  more  in  detail  on  some  futucs 
occasion.  In  tne  meantime  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing more  than  disappointment  on  seeing  so  many  designs,  and  yet  not  one 
among  them  that,  even  with  considerable  alterations,  would,  in  our  opiaion, 
be  fit  to  be  executed.  We  could  name  a  score  of  gentlemen's  eardeners,  any 
one  of  whom  would  produce  a  better  plan  than  the  best  in  this  exhibidoik 
It  is  singular  that  in  a  counti^  celebrated  for  its  landscape-gardening  and  its 
horticulture,  such  a  number  of  designs  should  have  been  produced  of  so  lit^ 
merit.  —  Cond, 

The  above  was  written  on  returning  from  the  exhibition  on  the  day  when  it 
was  opened.  We  have  since  examined  the  plans  twice,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  deciding  to  which  plan  the  prize  ought  to  be 
awarded,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  first  formed.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  plans,  as  we  think,  fit  to  be  executed,  even  with  considerable  al- 
terations, supposing  the  Society  to  be  rich  enough  to  do  so.  All  that  the 
Council  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  determine  which  of  the  competitors  has  best 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  their  **  Instructions."  The  pre- 
mium, fifty  guineas,  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 
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The  Advantage  of  placing  Hot^water  Pipes  higher  than  the  Boiler,  (p.  227.) 
— Your  intelligent  correspondent,  W.  of  Darlington,  deserves  my  thanks  for  his 
clear  explanation  of  the  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Beaton  had  fallen  on  the  8ub- 
ject  of  conical  boilers ;  and  the  least  acknowledgement  I  can  make  him  is  to 
answer  his  own  questions  as  far  as  I  can. 

He  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  advantage  of  placing  **  the  pipes  much 
higher  than  the  boiler  ;  and  considers  1  ft.,  my  minimum,  as  quite  sufficient" 
Under  ordinarv  circumstances,  and  perhaps  always  with  4-inch  pipe,  it  is  suf- 
ficient ;  but  where  smaller  pipe  is  employed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the 
pipes  considerably  higher  above  the  boiler.  The  moving  force,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  velocity  of  circulation,  depend  upon  the  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  descending  column  :  now,  the  greater  the  height  of 
these  columns,  the  greater  the  difference  in  their  weight ;  and,  consequently, 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  circulation,  and  the  higher  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  pipes.  With  4-inch  pipe  this  is  unimportant,  for  the  volume  of  water  con- 
tained in  them  is  large  as  compared  with  their  radiating  surface ;  so  that,  with 
any  given  velocity,  the  water  loses  less  heat  in  one  circulation  than  it  would  in 
Smaller  pipes.  Moreover,  in  4-inch  pipes  the  friction  is  small,  and  offers  little 
Resistance  to  circulation,  so  that  in  4-inch  pipe  there  is  little  need  of  very 
irapid  circulation,  and  little  resistance  to  such  circulation :  but  with  smaller 
t)ipe  there  is  need  of  more  rapid  motion,  or  the  water  in  the  return  pipe  will 
be  much  colder  than  in  the  delivery  pipe :  to  take  the  instance  of  24nch 
pipe,  and  suppose  the  circuit  of  equal  length  and  the  velocity  equal  in  both 
cases,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  flow  and  return  pipes  will  be 
four  times  as  great  as  it  would  with  4-inch  pipe,  because  the  volume  of  water 
'conveying  heat  is  only  one  fourth  of  that  contained  in  the  larger  pipes.  It  is 
true  this  difference  of  temperature  increases  the  difference  of  weight  in  the 
column,  i.  e.  the  moving  force,  and  the  supposition  of  equal  velocities  does  not 
hold  good  in  practice ;  but  with  increased  velocity  comes  increased  fiiction ; 
and,  moreover,  with  diminished  diameter  comes  mcreased  friction  also ;  so 
that,  with  the  boiler  of  the  same  height,  it  !s  impossible  to  heat  a  given  length 
of  2-inch  pipe  to  the  same  mean  temperature  with  an  equal  length  of  4«indi. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  disadvantage  to  be  taken  into  account  on  the  score 
of  the  2'inch  pipe,  which  is  this ;  that,  as  a  given  boiler  is  calculated  to  supply, 
say  100  ft.  of  radiating  surface,  if  this  100  ft.  of  surface  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  200  ft,  of  2-inch  pipe,  instead  of  100  ft.  of  4-inch9  you  have  not  only 
the  increased  friction  due  to  the  diminished  bore  to  contend  with,  but  also  the 
increased  friction  due  to  a  doubled  length  of  pipe;  so  that,  in  order  to  bring 
the  radiating  surface  of  200  ft,  of  2-inch  pipe  to  the  same  mean  temperature  as 
100  ft.  of  4-inch,  ^ou  require  a  great  increase  of  moving  power,  i.  e.  a  great 
elevation  of  the  pipes  above  the  boiler. 

All,  however,  that  I  meant  to  sa^,  was,  that  wherever  such  arran^ment  was 
practicable,  or  as  far  as  it  was  not  inconvenient,  the  whole  of  the  pipes  should 
be  placed  above  the  boiler ;  1  ft.  is  sufficient,  and  would  be  sufficient  in  all  or- 
dinary cases,  even  with  2-inch  pipe,  but  the  higher  the  better ;  for  the  higher 
the  pipes  are  above  the  boiler,  cateru  panbusy  the  greater  will  be  the  economy 
of  fuel,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  will  be  carried  off  more  rapidly  from  the  boiler. 
It  is  a  pos^ble  condition  that  small  pipes  might  be  properly  placed  and  per- 
fectly free  from  car  or  other  impediment,  and  yet  that  tne  water  in  the  boiler 
should  boil  to  waste  in  steam,  although  the  mean  temperature  of  the  pipes  fell 
fiir  short  of  200°  ;  simply  because,  in  a  very  lon^  length  of  pipe,  if  it  be  laid 
level  with,  or  only  just  above,  the  top  of  the  boiler,  tne  moving  force  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was 
Mr.  Beaton^s  case,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  was  ;  but  still  it  is  a  possible 
case  if  the  pipe  be  not  high  enough  above  the  boiler  ;  and  such  defect  may  be 
continually  seen,  even  wiu  5-inch  pipe,  in  the  earlier  hot-water  apparatus,  the 
boilers  of  which  were  extremely  shallow.  The  foregoing  explanation  will,  I 
trust,  be  intelligible ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  must  request  your  correspond- 
ent to  refer  to  Mr.  G.  Hood's  work,  where  he  will  find  data  which  establish 
my  statements.  With  respect  to  his  suggestion  that  the  form  of  a  limekiln 
(l  presume,  an  inverted  cone)  would  be  advantageous,  J  do  not  exactly  see 
how  it  would  operate  advantageously ;  and  I  fear  that  the  fire  would  be 
speedily  choked  up  with  ashes  and  clinkers  so  as  to  go  out,  or  that  it  would 
be  extinguished  at  bottom  by  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  a  small  body  of 
fuel  into  the  water,  and  continue  burning  only  at  the  top.  With  respect  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  any  boiler  would  heat  to  boiling,  a  little 
reflection  will,  I  think,  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  question  not  admitting 
a  definite  answer,  and  that,  if  answered,  it  could  lead  to  no  practical  result.  * 
A  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  steaming  houses  will  be  found  in  another 
place  (see  Art.  I.  p.  281.).  —  J.  R,    Sevenoakt^  May^  1840. 

Mr,  PenrCt  Mode  of  Warming  and  Ventilating, —  The  fair  and  open  manner, 
in  which  you  admit  the  suggestions  of  correspondents,  although  opposed  to 
your  own  opinions,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  improve- 
ments in  hot-water  apparatus  published  in  the  last  two  Numbers  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine ;  and,  first,  allow  me  tO'  make  a  few  remarks  on  [We  have 
omitted  those  on  the  expression  "  inverted  cylinder,"  because,  as  appears  at 
p.  272.,  it  is  simply  an  error  of  the  press]  Mr.  Beaton,  who  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  found  out  Mr.  Penn's  method  of  ventilating  hot-houses  some  years  ago. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  in  this,  and  think  he  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  divide  the 
palm  with  Mr.  Penn ;  his  experiment  being  equally  as  original  as  the  other ; 
and  both  their  discoveries  are  as  novel  as  the  introduction  of  chimneys,  which, 
I  think,  antiquarians  refer  to  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  that  is  new  in  this  circulation  of  air ;  the 
very  same  cause  which  produces  the  draught  of  air  up  a  heated  chimney  causes 
the  circulation  in  Mr.  I^enn's  system,  and  also  was  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non which  Mr.  Beaton  describes  (p.  229.) ;  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  by  the  former  of  these  modes  the  tur  is  prevented  from 

*  A  statement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  one  of  the  three  boilers,  will  be  found  in  our 
April  Number,  and  this  is  probably  the  purport  of  W.'s  query. 
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becominff  stagnant.  The  stagnation  of  the  klx  is  absolutely  impossible  in  any 
building  having  a  large  cooling  surface  of  glass,  and  with  hot- water  pipes  giving 
off  heat.  As  well  might  the  ocean,  with  its  ever-rolling  waves,  be  supposed 
to  stagnate,  as  the  air  of  a  house  under  these  circumstances,  whether  heated 
on  Mr.  Penn's  or  anv  other  system.  The  air  may  become  very  foul,  from  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  plants  which  the  bouse  contains ;  but  this  must  also  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Penn  s  plan  in  common  with  all  others,  unless  an  express 
provision  be  made  for  a  renewal  of  a  portion  of  the  air,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  the  plan  [When  it  appears  desirable  to  change  the  air  of 
the  house,  this  is  not  done  by  opening  the  sashes  in  the  usual  way,  but  by 
taking  the  stoppers  out  of  two  openings  into  the  back  drain,  which  contains 
the  hot-water  pipes,  &c.]  proposed  by  him.  There  are,  however,  some  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Penn's  system  wliich  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  fatal  to  its  adoption, 
unless  he  can  devise  means  for  obviating  the  difficulty.  Bv  this  plan  the  whole 
of  the  pipes  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them  to 
remedy  any  defect  which  may  chance  to  arise  by  the  fracture  of  a  pipe,  the 
unsoundness  of  a  joint,  or  other  casualty,  to  which  this  apparatus,  in  common 
with  all  others,  is  occasionally  liable.  But  another  and  still  more  important 
objection  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  tunnel  or  drain  in  which  these  pipes 
are  placed  will  become  the  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  insects,  fungus,  decayed 
leaves,  and  every  other  description  of  unwholesome  contamination;  and  that, 
however  fair  without,  it  will  within  be  "  full  of  all  uncleanness."  The  ex- 
tremely damp  state  in  which  the  tunnel  is  proposed  to  be  kept  will  materially 
promote  this  effect ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  insects  and  the  various 
fungi  which  will  lodge  therein  will  in  a  short  time  be  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  materiallv  injure  the  plants.  Perhaps 
some  of  ^our  readers  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  this ;  but,  for  myself,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  obviated.  In  considering  the  objects  which  Mr.  Penn  pro* 
poses  to  accomplish  by  his  new  arrangement,  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  plan  to  justify  the  great  additional  expense  which  must  necessarily 
be  the  consequence  of  its  adoption.  I  perfectly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Rogers 
stated  in  your  March  Number,  that  in  every  case  where  a  house  is  warmed  by 
hot- water  pipes  the  same  circulation  of  air  is  continually  going  on  as  in  this 
method  of  Mr.  Penn's  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  the  objections  I  have 
urged  above  have  an^  weight,  then,  I  think,  every  unprejudiced  person  must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  plan  is  in  reality  a  retrograde  movement  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  likely  to  stand  the 
unerring  tests  of  time  and  experience. — Benjmnm  Fowler^  7.  Palsgrave  PiacCy 
Strand,  April  18. 1840. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  has  been  said  in  this  Magazine 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Penn's  plan  has  been  said  by  ue,  and  not  by  Mr.  Penn  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Penn  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  take  any  notice  of  what  our 
correspondents  state  on  the  subject,  whether  complimentary  or  otherwise.  It 
is  very  natural  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  heat  successfully  in 
the  usual  manner  should  be  induced  to  notice  a  new  mode,  which  we  have  so 
strongly  recommended  as  we  have  done  that  of  Mr.  Penn ;  and  we  think  it 
but  fair  that  such  parties  should  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  argu- 
ments they  adduce  allowed  to  have  their  full  effect  with  the  public.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  our  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  method ;  but,  from  the  above 
letter,  it  appears  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  air  of  the  house  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  by  unclosing  the  apertures  which  communicate  with  the  drains  in 
which  the  pipes  are  laid  ;  that  the  pipes  are  readily  repaired,  when  necessary, 
by  opening  tne  covers  to  the  drains ;  and  that  the  circulation  of  air  product, 
so  far  from  being  the  same  as  the  circulation  which  takes  place  by  any  other 
mode  of  heating  with  hot  water  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of,  amounts  to  a 
positive  current,  which  will  set  in  motion  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief 
suspended  from  the  roof,  near  the  opening  from  which  the  hot  air  issues.  In 
short,  the  circulation  by  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  is  as  to  the  circulation 
by  the  ordinary  mode,  as  Perkins's  mode  of  boiling  water  by  a  double  boiler 
is  to  the  common  mode  of  bQUing. 
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As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten  our  description  of  Perkins's 
double  boiler,  we  shall  here  repeat  it  from  the  Gardener't  Magazine  for  1832 : — 
**  Suppose  we  have  a  common  boiler,  such  as  is  used  in  common  wash-houses, 
and  in  the  siphon  mode  of  circulating  hot  water  ;  then  place  another  boiler 
within  it,  of  such  a  size  as  to*  leave  only  a  few  inches  between  the  inner  boiler 
and  the  outer  boiler  all  round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by  stays,  as  shown 

in  Jig,  43. :  let  this  inner  boiler  have  a  hole  in  its 
bottom,  about  one  third  of  its  diameter,  and  let  its  rim 
be  2  in.  below  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  heated. 
These  arrangements  being  made,  and  the  heat  applied 
below,  a  circulation  instantly  takes  place  and  con- 
tinues ;  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  heated 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  outer  boiler  rising  rapidly  to 
the  sur^e  and  descending  through  the  inner  boiler,  which  thus  necessarily 
contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the  liquid."  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  28.) 

Supposing  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  ventilating  had  no  other  advantages  what- 
ever than  that  of  producing  a  feeling  of  comparative  coolness  in  stoves,  and 
setting  the  fruit  in  forcing-houses,  we  should  prefer  it  to  all  others  on  these 
accounts  alone.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  MtdxCi  Theory  of  Vegetable  Devehpemertt, — I  feel  gratified  by  the  flat- 
tering manner  in  which  my  essav  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Main  in  p.  278.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  notice  of  his  theoipr,  because  it  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Towers  in  support  of  his  belief,  that  no  greater  vigour  was  to 
be  expected  from  varieties  of  tne  potato  recently  from  the  seed.  I  think  Mr. 
Towers's  inference  correct,  that  it  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  contained  in  the 
original  embryo,  and  if  even  the  seed  itself  is  only  a  further  developement  of 
that  embryo,  then  all  that  can  ever  be  produced  from  a  plant  is  created  at  its 
first  existence,  and  we  have  no  grounds  to  expect  benefit  from  seedlings ;  but 
my  experience  in  the  greater  vigour  of  varieties  of  other  plants  recendy  from 
the  seed^  and  seeing  the  infinite  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids  produced  from 
seed,  have  led  me  to  adopt  a  difierent  opinion.  In  our  researches  into  the 
operations  of  nature,  when  we  fancy  we  have  discovered  a  law  or  method  by 
which  these  operations  are  guided,  we  should  promulgate  it  for  the  guidance 
of  ourselves  and  others ;  but,  unless  we  can  give  demonstrative  proof  of  our 
opinion,  it  must  still  be  subject  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  observation ;  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Main  will  excuse  me,  when  I  say,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  above  theory.  The  subject  of  adventicity  is  involved 
in  mystery ;  properly  speakins,  there  can  be  no  adventitious  buds,  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  adventitious,  all  things  are  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom,  which 
cannot  act  by  accident :  but,  when  talking  of  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it  nature ;  and,  when  we  see  things  take  place  in 
a  manner  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  perceive,  we  call  it  unnatural  or 
adventitious.  And  certainly,  I  think,  when  we  perceive  buds  to  spring  in  un- 
common quantities,  and  from  places  where  such  quantities  could  not  naturally 
be  expected  from  former  experience,  we  are  warranted  in  calling  these 
adventitious ;  and  to  infer  that,  here,  the  theory  of  a  normal  quantity  pre- 
riously  existing  will  not  so  well  account  for  what  we  observe,  as  to  confess 
oar  ignorance  of  nature's  method,  and  say  the  vital  energy  (a  power  whose 
actions  we  cannot  define)  has  organised  these  buds  from  the  sap.  To  say  they 
were  generated  by  the  vegetable  membrane  or  plate,  is  only  transferring  our 
ignorance  to  these  membranes,  and  causing  them  to  perform  actions  which  we 
cannot  define  or  demonstrate;  these  membranes  are  themselves  organised  fi-om 
the  sap,  if  we  are  to  believe  other  vegetable  physiologists.  To  say,  again,  that 
this  vegetable  plate  or  membrane,  and  all  that  may  be  generated  from  it, 
originally  existed  in  the  embryo  ;  and  that  it  contains  innumerable  buds  and 
other  members  which  may  never  be  developed,  is  a  muUum  in  parvo  which  is 
nearly  incomprehensible.  And  when  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  morphology, 
and  find  that  leaf  buds  may  become  flower  buds ;  that  it  needs  only  to  shorten 
an  imaginary  axis,.and  we  have  whorls  of  leaves  converted  into  cal^,  corolla, 
stamens,  and  pistillum  ;  whether  are  we  to  believe  that  these  existed  in  the 
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one  or  the  other  state  in  the  previous  embryo  ?  or  by  what  power  are  (hey 
made  convertible  ?  The  subject  is  full  of  mystery ;  and,  perhaps,  as  in  the 
animal,  so  also  in  the  vegetable  physiology,  to  call  these  the  actions  of  a  vital 
energy  we  are  unable  to  define  is  all  the  length  we  can  yet  go,  and  that  aU  our 
Iheones  will  be  the  better  of  plasticity.  Perhaps,  either  Mr.  Towers  or  I 
may  have  extended  Mr.  Main's  omnions  farther  than  he  thinks  warranted 
himself,  and,  if  so,  I  would  be  glaci  to  have  a  proper  and  correct  definition  of 
them.  Is  the  vegetable  membrane  the  liber  ?  or,  like  central  points  and  axis, 
difficult  of  comprehension  ?—  i?.  Lymburn.    Kilmarnock,  May  13.  1840. 

ConstUuHonalChangei  in  Plants  by  being  grown  in  Climates  not  natural  to  them, 
—  Did  you  notice  what  Mr.  Paxton  says  in  his  last  marine  (p.  80.)  about 
the  corraeas  which  are  impregnated  and  raised  from  seeds  m  heat  ?  He  seems 
to  think  that  this  treatment  would  affect  the  future  hardiness  of  plants  so 
raised.  I  once  saved  seeds  firom  a  cucumber  which  ripened  in  the  open  air, 
and  thought  that  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  would  prove  hardier,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  do  not  think  so  now,  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr.  PSx- 
ton's  opinion  is  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  but  he  is  perfectly 
right  in  giving  a  candid  opinion.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  than  that  those  who  can  think  for  themselves  should  avow  their 
opinions,  and  not  pin  their  fiiith  to  the  sleeves  of  others;  opposite  opinions 
are  thus  brought  before  the  public,  who  mav  canvass  them  till  truth  is  sifted 
out.  I  am  of  opinion,  reasoning  from  analogy  and  from  some  practice,  tfaot 
an  acorn  may  be  vegetated  in  a  stove  or  melon  bed,  and  the  seedling  oak 
grown  there  for  ten  years,  and  if  afterwards  it  is  inured  to  the  open  air  by 
ldegrees,it  will  prove  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  its  parent.  Yea,  if  you  could  follow 
up  your  seedling  oak  till  it  produced  acorns  in  the  stove^  and  vegetate  these 
again  in  heat,  keeping  the  seedlings  in  constant  heat  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  may  be  afterwards  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  will  be  found  just  as  hardy 
as  if  the  mother  and  grandmother  had  been  raised  and  grown  in  the  highest 
latitude  peculiar  to  the  species  ;  and  that  this  physiological  law  holds  good  in 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  hardy  plants  or  otherwise.  In  thus 
defending  an  opinion  of  mine  once  hastily  expressed  in  this  Magazine,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Paxton  will  not  be  the  least  offended  at  it.  No  one  can  appreciate 
Mr.  Paxton's  useful  career  better  than  myself.  —  D.  Beaton,    May  5.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

Adaptjfbness  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Soils,  —  Permit  me  to  hope  to  see  a 
few  lines  from  some  of  your  correspondents  on  the  adaptiveness  of  trees  and 
shrubs  (both  ornamental  and  useful)  to  soils  ;  setting  forth,  at  one  view,  what 
would  best  thrive  on  clays,  on  clays  with  a  substratum  of  blue  marl,  on  Shank- 
lin  sand  or  gait,  on  firestone,  on  light  soils,  on  stiff  soils,  &c.  —  E.  Upper 
Seymour  Street,  May  8.  1839. 

The  C6ccus  on  the  Larch,  —  The  young  larch  plantations  here,  near  Melton 
Mowbray,  have  been  infested  by  the  enclosed  pest  [a  branch  of  larch  infested 
with  C6ccus  Idricis]  during  the  last  three  summers  ;  and  they  are  now  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  we  almost  despair  of  saving  the  trees.  Is  it 
the  C6ccu8  l&ricis  mentioned  in  the  JEncy.  of  Gard,§6595,  as  seriously  injuring 
most  of  the  plantations  in  Britain  about  the  year  1805  ?  [Yes.]  Sickly  plants 
of  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  silver  fir  are  also  infested  by  a  woolly  insect,  which 
I  should  say  is  an  A^phis ;  however,  it  is  evidently  different  from  the  one  upon 
the  larch.  To  apply  means  for  their  destruction  we  fear  would  be  an  ope* 
ration  too  formidable  to  encounter.  I  trust  that  you,  or  some  of  your  scien- 
tific correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Marine,  will 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  be  able  to  anticipate  their 
departure  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  that  in  which  they  arrived ;  and 
will  also  inform  us  whether  there  is  an  instance  known  of  larch  plimtations 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  them. — F,  May  6. 1840. 
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The  Plant  Nam  ^  was  growing  on  little  knolls  of  sand ;  the  busbes  were 
about  4  or  5  feet  high,  without  leaves,  and  with  opposite  thorns  on  the  light 
and  dark  green  striped  branches.  The  fruit  has  a  coriaceous  rind,  rough  with 
prickles,  is  twice  the  size  of  an  orange,  or  15  or  18  inches  in  circumference, 
mkI  inside  it  resembles  a  melon,  as  to  size  and  as  to  pulp.  I  seized  a  half- 
ripe  one,  and  sucked  it  eagerl  j  for  the  moisture  it  contamed,  but  it  burned  my 
tongue  and  palate  exceedingly,  which  does  not  happen  when  this  most  valu« 
able  fruit  is  ripe;  it  has  then  a  luscious  subacid  taste.  Some  plants  of  naras 
are  growing  in  England  (March,  1838)  from  seeds  which  I  brought  home; 
they  are  1  ft.  high,  and  beginning  to  branch,  having  two  thorns  at  each 
articulation,  and  a  stipule,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  leaf,  between  them,  on  the 
axis  of  which  is  the  bud,  but  no  leaves."  The  above  passage  is  quoted  by 
the  IMerary  GaxeUe  from  Alexandei^s  EapedUion  of  Ducovery  into  Souihem 
Africa,  Can  you  give  any  additional  information  about  the  plant  alluded  to  ? 
■■•«/•  J?.  W% 

Art.  IX*  Contributions  tomards  a  Life  of  Lancelot  Brotvn^  Esq., 
the  celebrated  Landscape- Gardenerf  and  Thomas  Whately^  Esq., 
the  Author  of  **  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening" 

Tn  the  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  just  published  in  four  8vo 
volumes,  there  are  several  letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Brown,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  George  the  Third,  much  respected  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  various  other  noblemen,  and  above  all  by 
Lord  Cobham,  to  whom,  at  Stowe,  he  was  many  years  gardener.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  individual  to  have  a  higher  testimony  borne  to  his 
character  than  is  contamed  in  some  of  the  followmg  paragraphs :  — 

The  first  is  a  note  to  a  letter  from  John  Calcraft,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  dated  Leeds  Abbey,  May  17.  1771.  The  writer,  who  was  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness,  after  thanking  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham  for 
their  enquiries,  says :  *'  Change  of  air  was  advised  to  gain  strength,  which 
added  to  Mr.  Brown's^  summons,  who  is  really  exerting  himself  [to  effect  some 
political  changes],  brought  me  for  two  days  to  the  place,  which  he  will  much 
improve.'  " 

"  ^  Lancelot  Brown,  Esq.,  eminent  for  his  taste  and  skill  in  laying  out 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  better  known  by  the  name  of  '  Capability 
Brown,'  from  his  frequent  use  of  that  word,  in  reference  to  the  sites  sub- 
mitted to  his  arrangement.  In  the  preceding  year,  he  had  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  county  his  son  afterwards 
represented  in  parliament.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  an 
able  artist,  but  an  honest  man  ;  for  that,  on  being  solicited  by  the  king  to 
improve  the  grounds  at  Hampton  Court,  he  declined  the  hopeless  task,  out  of 
respect  to  himself  and  his  profession."   (Correspondence,  ^c,  vol.  iv.  p.  178.) 

The  next  passage  is  a  note  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  dated  May  3.  1777,    We  shall  first  give  Mr.  Brown's  letter. 

"  My  Lord,  In  a  conversation  I  have  lately  had  [with  the  king],  I  was  heard 
with  attention.  I  went  as  far  as  I  durst  upon  such  tender  ground.  My 
reason  for  troubling  your  Lordship  with  this,  is  owing  to  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  I  told  his  Orace  the  state  of  your  Lord- 
ship's health;  on  which  he  told  me  he  would  immediately  wait  on  your 
Lordship.  When  he  comes  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  well  enough  to  see 
his  Grace :  no  man  more  truly  devoted  to  your  Lordship's  interest  than  he  is. 
There  was  a  meeting  yesterday  amongst  the  Lords  Rockingham,  Camden, 
Shelbume,  Grafton,  Abingdon,  Craven,  &c. — Lancelot  Brotvn,^** 

"  **  Capability  Brown.'  This  worthy  character  came  into  the  service  of 
Lady  Chatham's  father  when  a  boy,  in  1737,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to  be 
head  gardener  at  Stowe,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1750,  when,  at 
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the  recommendation  of  Lord  Cobham,  George  the  Second  appointed  luni  to 
the  same  situation  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor.  He  died  in  1783.  The 
folhynong  pkaumt  passage  is  from  a  letter,  written  by  Lord  Chatham  to  Lady 
Stenhope :  ^* '  I  will  not  fail  to  obey  your  Ladyship's  commands  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Brown.  1  do  so  with  particular  pleasure,  persuaded  that  you  can- 
not take  an  V  other  advice  so  intelligent  or  morenonest.  The  chapter  of 
my  friend's  dignity  must  ^not  be  omitted.     He  writes  Lancelot  Brown,  Esq.,. 

en  iitre  tToffice,     Please  to  consider,  he  shares  the  private  hours  of [the 

king];  dines  familiarly  with  his  neighbour  of  Sion  [the  Duke  of  Northumberland], 
and  sits  down  at  the  tables  of  all  the  house  of  Lords,  &c.  To  be  serious, 
madam,  he  is  deserving  the  regard  shown  to  him,  for  I  know  him,  upon  very 
long  acquaintance,  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  of  sentiments  much  above  his 
birth.  As  he  lives  at  Hampton  Court,  and  has  many  calls  upon  his  time,  he 
may  not  be  at  liberty.*  "    (Chatham  Correspondence ^  vol.  iv.  p.  430.) 

The  following  note  to  a  letter  from  John  Calcraft,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  is  dated  Sackville  Street,  January  22.  1771.  It  is  extremely  inte- 
resting, as  showing  that  Mr.  Whately  was  appointed  to  a  situation  somewhat 
analogous  to  his  taste,  and  as  fixing  the  year  of  Mr.  Whately's  death.  The^ 
passage  in  Mr.  Calcraft's  letter,  to  which  the  note  is  appended,  is  as  follows : 
— ^*  &thurst  is  chancellor,  De  Grey  is  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
Thurlow  attorney-general,  Mr. Wedderburn  solicitor-general  and  aueen's  chan- 
cellor. Good  Har.  Whately  i,  for  his  services,  has  the  choice  eiUier  of  board 
of  trade  or  green-cloth."  * 

"  1  Thomas  Whateley,  Esq.,  at  this  time  under  secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk; 
and  member  for  Castle  Rising.  He  had  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  during  Mr.  Grenville's  administration,  and  was  that  gentleman's 
private  secretary  when  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  at  which  time 
Sir  Philip  Francis  [author  of  the  Letters  ofJumtu]  held  a  situation  in  the 
same  office  under  Lord  Egremont :  ^  this  contiguity  of  station,'  observes  the 
author  of  Junius  identified,  *  affording  him  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring 
all  that  intimate  and  oracular  knowledge  of  Mr.  Whately,"  which  is  evinced 
in  the  following  extract  firom  Junius :  — '  This  poor  man,  with  the  talents  of 
an  attorney,  sets  up  for  an  ambassador,  and  with  the  agility  of  Colonel  Bo- 
dens,  undertakes  to  be  a  courier.  Indeed,  Tom  I  you  have  betrayed  your- 
self too  soon.  Mr.  Grenville,  your  friend,  your  patron,  your  benefactor,  who 
raised  you  from  a  depth,  compared  to  which  even  Bradshaw's  family  stands 
on  an  eminence,  was  hardly  cold  in  his  grave,  when  you  solicited  the  office  of 
go-between  to  Lord  North.  You  could  not,  in  my  eyes,  be  more  contempt- 
ible, though  you  were  convicted  (as  I  dare  say  you  might  be)  of  having 
constantly  betrayed  him  in  his  lifetime.  Since  I  know  your  emplovment,  be 
assured  I  shall  watch  you  attentively.  Every  journey  you  tate,  every 
message  you  carry,  shall  be  immediately  laid  before  the  public.  Tom  Whately, 
take  care  of  yourself.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  310.)  Mr.  Whately  was  the  author 
of  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Mr.  Grenville's  financial  measures,  and  also  of 
an  ingenious  work,  entitled  An  Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening."*  [This  is  a 
mistake ;  the  essay  alluded  to  is  by  Mr.  George  Mason.  Mr.  Whately  was  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  the  first  and  the  best  of  all  the 
works  on  landscape-gardening  that  have  ever  appeared.]  "  In  January,  1772, 
he  was  made  keeper  of  the  king's  private  roads,  gates,  and  bridges,  and 
conductor  of  his  person  in  all  royal  progresses,  and  died  in  the  June  follow- 
ing."   (Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv,  p.  75.) 

In  the  notes  to  these  Letters,  the  excellent  taste  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
in  laying  out  grounds  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  more  particularly  by 
Bishop  Warburton.  The  places  on  which  he  exercised  his  taste  are  the 
South  Lodge  on  Enfield  Chase,  noticed  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  513.,  and 
Hayes  in  Kent,  noticed  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes  as  being  the  place 
where  Brugm&nsta  sanguinea  was  first  raised  from  seed. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  on  some  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in  Lincolnshire^ 
Staffordshire^  and  Middlesex^  visited  in  May^  1840.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Harlaxton  Manor.  — May  20.  We  had  heard  much  of  this 
place  from  various  architects  and  amateurs  for  several  years ; 
and  an  accidental  circumstance  having  brought  us  in  communi- 
cation with  its  proprietor,  Gregory  Gregory,  Esq.,  that  gentleman 
kindly  acceded  to  our  wish  to  see  the  works  going  forward  on 
the  new  site  chosen  by  him  for  the  family  residence.  Mr. 
Gregory  resides  at  Hungerton  Hall,  about  five  miles  from 
Grantham,  and  his  building  and  gardening  operations  are  carry- 
ing on  in  a  striking  situation  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  between 
Hungerton  and  Grantham,  near  the  ancient  village  of  Harlaxton, 
as  well  as  in  that  village.  The  improvements  consist  of  the 
erection  of  a  large  mansion  in  the  style  of  James  I.,  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  around  it  in  the  geometric  style,  and  the  pictu- 
resque decoration  of  the  village.  As  Mr.  Gregory  superintends 
every  part  of  these  improvements  very  much  himself,  both  as 
respects  the  design  and  detail,  he  Bits  been  obliged  to  confine 
the  admission  to  these  works,  during  their  progress,  to  his  own 
immediate  acquaintance ;  both  for  the  comfort  of  his  own  privacy, 
and  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  that  would  arise  from  the 
interruption  of  successive  visiters. 

The  parish  of  Harlaxton  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  wealthy  persons  at  a  very  early  period.  Had  there 
been  no  other  circumstances  to  prove  this,  that  of  an  ancient 
manorial  dwelling,  called  the  Manor  House,  now  existing  in  the 
village  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  although  partially  in- 
habited by  persons  placed  there  to  take  care  of  it,  would  have 
been  sufficient  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  mass  of 
property  in  this  neighbourhood  which  has  frequently  been  a 
portion  of  the  jointures  of  queens  of  England ;  and  the  great 
natural  fertility  of  the  lands  around  this  old  mansion,  with 
copious  springs  of  water  under  its  foundations,  are  additional 
attestations  of  its  early  selection  as  an   abode  for  persons  of 

wealth. 

1840.    July.  z 
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Antiquarians  have  mostly  united  in  the  notion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  early  houses  of  importance  that  were  built 
apart  from  towns :  they  assign  it  to  the  period  of  Richard  II., 
judging  from  the  tracery  and  forms  of  the  windows,  &c« ;  and 
this  conjecture  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  some  ancient 
monuments  in  the  church,  of  a  style  coeval  with  that  reign. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  married  the  heiress 
of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Ligne,  subsequently  to  its 
alliance  with  that  of  the  Dukes  d'Arenberg.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Prince  de  Ligne,  chief  of 
this  family,  who  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  leading  royal  courts 
of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century^  from  his  sparkling 
wit  and  talents ;  and  that  he,  owing  to  his  extensive  travels,  was 
the  first  who  was  enabled  to  publish  a  general  view  of  the  style, 
feeling,  and  taste  of  gardens  throughout  Europe,  and  who 
created  those  of  his  own  family  seat  at  Beloeil,  in  Hainault, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Les  Jardins  by  De 
Lille :  — 

«  Beloeil  tout  a  la  fois  magnifique  et  champetre." 

Harlaxton  was  purchased  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  a  younger  branch  of  this  family,  who,  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  came  to  England  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Spain.  They  brought 
with  them  great  wealth,  and  made  those  alterations  in  the 
mansion-house  which  are  of  the  period  of  James  I.,  and  con- 
tribute so  much  to  give  it  the  present  striking  appearance. 
The  family  portraits,  and  the  arms  of  the  family  in  stained  glass, 
with  a  pedigree  written  in  the  French  language  of  the  day,  are 
still  preserved  in  the  house.  It  is  an  interesting  family  record, 
showing  how  many  of  this  house  have  been  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  borne  many  important  charges  of  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  military,  during  so  long  a  period  in  the 
annals  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  empire. 

The  parish  of  Harlaxton,  being  remote  from  any  public  road, 
has  been  scarcely  at  all  noticed  in  topographical  works,  and 
there  is  no  county  history.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  taste  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  number  of  years  past  for  publications  containing 
engravings  of  manorial  buildings,  the  unique  specimen  of  Har- 
laxton Manor-House  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  either 
described  or  engraved.  This  manor-house  is  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  a  rich  valley,  close  by  a  small  rill  of  fine  water.  It 
is  a  single  house,  the  hall  extending  lengthwise,  and  occupying 
tlie  whole  breadth  of  the  building ;  while  the  principal  rooms, 
which  extend  crosswise,  are  increased  in  size  by  projections  of 
considerable  depth,  which  being  carried  up,  and  terminating  in 
gable  ends,  break  the  line  of  roof;  and,  combined  with  smaller 
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projections  and  gable  ends,  ancient  chimney  tops,  &c.,  give  the 
whole  a  very  picturesque  and  venerable  appearance.  The 
entrance  is  through  an  arched  gateway,  of  the  form  and  cha- 
racter of  the  time  of  James  I.,  into  an  outer  grass  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  terrace-walk  of  earth,  in  which  grow  large 
trees,  which,  branching  close  to  the  grass  (as  Mr.  Gregory  does 
not  allow  this  court  to  have  cattle  turned  into  it  for  grazing), 
give  to  the  building  an  umbrageous  and  retired  character, 
and  one  in  harmony  with  its  venerable  colour  and  antiquity. 
.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  court, 
through  a  gateway  formed  by  pilasters  of  stone,  bearing  lions 
supporthig  the  escutcheons  of  the  family  arms,  and  a  screen  of 
arcaded  masonry  7  ft*  high,  of  very  beautiful  design  and  delicate 
workmanship.  Through  this  inner  court  there  is  a  broad 
pavement  of  stone  which  leads  to  the  porch  of  the  house,  over 
which  is  a  rich  entablature  of  masonry,  bearing  the  family  arms 
of  De  Ligne.  A  gallery  of  90  ft.  long  on  one  side,  and  offices 
to  the  same  extent  on  the  other,  both  of  which  have  fallen  down, 
reached  from  the  present  house  to  the  screen  described,  and 
formed  the  inner  court. 

On  the  south  front  is  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  moat,  with 
remains  of  yew  hedges  and  grass  slopes,  and  also  presenting 
some  interesting  architecture  of  the  date  of  the  reign  mentioned. 
It  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  since  the  house  was  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  family. 

Part  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  evidently  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  hall,  which  contains  a  raised  floor,  or  dais,  at  one 
end,  is  hung  with  old  armour,  arms,  family  portraits,  and  various 
other  objects.  There  is  a  large  wooden  staircase,  with  turned 
balusters  and  carved  pendants,  &c. ;  and  the  walls  of  the  two 
principal  apartments  are  covered  with  tapestry,  and  still  con- 
tain antique  furniture,  pictures,  &c. 

Mr.  Gregory,  having  determined  to  build  a  new  family  man- 
sion, informs  us  that  he  studied  the  subject  for  several  years 
previous  to  commencing  it  He  visited  almost  every. part  of 
Europe,  and  part  of  Asia ;  and,  having  determined  to  adopt  the 
style  of  James  I.,  and  there  being,  at  the  time  he  commenced,  in 
1822,  few  or  no  books  on  the  subject,  he  examined  personally 
most  of  the  houses  in  Britain  in  that  style,  or  bearing  a  close 
analogy  to  it.  Among  those  which  he  visited,  it  may  be  useful 
to  others  to  mention  the  following :  —  Berkshire :  Bramshill, 
Littlecote.  Cheshire :  Brereton.  Derbyshire :  Hardwick.  Herts : 
Hatfield*  Kent :  Knowle,  Cobham.  Northamptonshire :  Burgh- 
ley  House,  Castle  Ashby,  Dean,  Rashton,  Kirby,  Apthorpe. 
Nottinghamshire :  Wollaton.  Suffolk :  Blickling.  Sussex : 
Cowdray.    Wiltshire :  Longleat.    Worcestershire :  Westwood. 

Yorkshire :  Temple  Newsham.      Besides  these,  Mr.  Gregory 
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visited  a  great  variety  of  smaller  manor-houses ;  and  he  also 
found  that  the  buildings  of  the  two  universities  exhibited  much  of 
domestic  purpose  in  style  and  character. 

It  is  only  by  the  contemplation  of  a  variety  of  buildings  of 
the  kind  or  period  intended  to  be  imitated,  that  the  mind  of  an 
arebit^ct  can  become  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  feelings  and 
views  which  dictated  their  erection,  to  enable  him  to  adopt  any 
given  style  with  a  certainty  of  success.  The  architects  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  appeared  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  certain 
degree  of  stateliness  and  magnificence  to  their  buildings  by  the 
large  scale  on  which  every  part  of  them  was  designed.  The 
dark  shadows  consequent  upon  their  projecting  parts,  and  the 
character  of  their  windows,  which  are  large  and  frequent,  pierce 
the  general  mass  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  deprive  it  of  the 
monumental  character,  and  to  communicate  to  it  the  necessary 
one  of  domestic  purpose  and  habitation.  A  beau  ideal  being 
thus  imagined  for  the  general  effect,  the  details  are  easily  made 
out;  either  by  copying  precedents,  or  by  devising  original 
compositions  from  the  data  afforded  by  existing  buildings,  or 
engravings  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed.  To  embody 
Mr.  Gregory's  ideas  in  such  detail  as  to  fit  them  for  the  practical 
builder,  he  employed  Mr.  Salvin,  whose  talents  as  an  architect 
are  well  known,  and  whose  designs  for  the  new  manor-house  at 
Harlaxton  have,  with  a  few  alterations,  been  adopted  and 
acted  on. 

The  principal  features  of  the  view  are :  Belvoir  Castle,  seen 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  woodland;  and  the  churches  of 
Harlaxton,  Denton  and  Grantham,  and  Bottesford,  which  last 
is  seen  as  the  terminal  object  from  the  entrance-door  of  the 
bouse,  and  to  obtain  which  the  situation  of  the  house  was  in 
a  slight  degree  adapted.  Two  opposite  hills  terminate  abruptly 
on  the  right  and  left,  which  let  in  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir, 
wliich  is  so  flat  as,  in  weather  ever  so  slightly  indistinct,  to  assume 
the  azure  hue  of  sea.  The  grounds  immediately  under  the 
house  undulate  agreeably,  and  are  thrown  into  park  and  forest 
scenery.  The  view  is  one  of  great  pastoral  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  well  adapted  to  habitation. 

The  main  body  of  the  house  is  quadrangular,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  only  true  principle  for  the  climate  of  Britain ;  viz.  that  of 
having  an  imaginary  line  from  north  to  south  to  form  the  diagonal 
of  a  square.  The  main  approach  will  be  straight,  and  very 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  public  road  it  first  gradually 
descends  more  than  half  its  length  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  in 
which  a  lake  of  great  extent  might  readily  be  formed ;  and  then 
it  as  gradually  ascends  to  the  court  of  honour  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  It  is  in  Mr.  Gregory's  plans  to  place  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  stables  on  this  approach,  both  with  a  view  to  their 
convenience,  and  the  character  of  domestic  purpose  which  he  is 
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desirous  to  carry  out  throughout.  They  will  be  composed  and 
built  in  the  style  of  the  mansion,  and  the  offensive  parts  of  their* 
respective  establishments  will  be  concealed,  whilst  they  will  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  the  approach,  and  serve  to  augment 
the  scale  of  importance  of  a  country  residence. 

The  court  of  honour  will  be  entered  through  a  gate*hoase. 
To  the  left  there  will  be  a  porte  cockere  leading  to  the  court  of 
offices ;  to  the  right,  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  already  formed, 
leading  to  the  terraced  garden  ;  and,  directly  in  front,  the 
entrance-portal,  under  the  frontispiece  peculiar  to  this  styles 
Within  the  portal,  out  of  a  sub,  or  stags',  or  hunting-hall,  in  thd 
basement,  a  vaulted  corridor  leads  to  a  wide  open  flight  of  stairs 7 
because,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  ancient  buildings  in  this 
style,  the  ground  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  servants'  apart- 
ments and  offices.  The  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  banqueting^hall  of 
large  dimensions,  which  serves  also  as  an  entrance  communication 
to  the  principal  rooms ;  though  these  have  also  separate  entrances^ 
both  for  privacy  and  for  servants.  It  would,  however,  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  describing  the  house  without  the  aid  of  a  plan^ 
We  shall  therefore  only  further  notice,  that  the  largest  room 
will  be  a  gallery  library,  100  ft.  long,  24*  ft.  wide,  and  18ft. 
high ;  one  end  of  which  will  look  into  a  conservatory,  90  ft. 
long,  and  26  ft.  wide.  The  drawingroom  will  also  have  a  cross 
vista  into  the  conservatory,  which  will  be  joined  to  that  seeti 
from  the  library  by  a  third  and  fourth  on  different  levels,  afford- 
ing variety  of  architectural  display ;  the  whole  forming  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  garden  walk  under  glass,  and  including  Cape 
and  Australian  plants  in  one  part,  palms  and  Scitamineae  in 
another,  and  Orchid^cese  in  a  third. 

Of  the  different  elevations,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
exquisitely  rich  and  beautiful.  The  frontispiece  over  the  entrance^ 
portal,  the  general  form  of  which  resembles  that  at  Northum- 
berland House,  has  rich  accompaniments  of  the  inscription  and 
date  of  building,  and  its  founder,  in  pierced  stone,  of  finer 
character  and  dimensions  than  those  of  Castle  Ashby  or  Temple 
Newsham.  The  elevation  of  a  part  of  the  private  family  apart- 
ments in  the  drawingroom  front  is  quite  an  architectural  gem. 
The  central  bell-tower,  and  the  angular  turrets,  all  roofed  with 
stone,  produce  ideas  of  grandeur  and  durability  intensely  felt, 
but  not  readily  to  be  described.  The  value  of  everything, 
indeed,  is  enhanced  by  the  substantialness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  In  no  house  whatever  can 
these  be  surpassed,  and  in  very  few  are  they  equalled.  A 
London  builder  is  now  employed,  Mr.  Nowell  (who  erected 
the  Duke  of  York's  column  in  Carlton  Gardens,  as  well  as  all 
the  late  additions  to  Windsor  Castle),  under  the  direction  of 
the  eminent  Scottish  architect,  Mr.  Burn. 
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Hie  bailding  b,  however,  closely  watched  by  Mr.  Gregory 
himself  who  keeps  himself  ioformed  of  every  part  of  the  con- 
structioo ;  and  wbo^  from  entering  so  completely  into  both  the 
design  and  the  practical  details  of  execution,  may  be  said  to  have 
embodied  himself  in  the  edifice^  and  to  live  in  every  feature  of 
it,  as  a  planter  may  be  said  to  live  in  every  tree  that  he  has 
planted,  and  a  florist  in  every  flower  that  he  has  raised.  Mr. 
Lamb,  who  accompanied  us  to  Harlaxton,  was  more  struck 
with  this  building  than  he  ever  was  with  any  other  of  the  kind. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  style  of  James  I.,  and  he  declares 
Harlaxton  new  Manor-House  to  be  more  original  and  more 
completely  worked  out  than  any  specimen  of  that  style  he  had 
before  seen. 

When  this  house  is  completed,  the  interior  arrangements  will 
be  found  not  less  admirable  than  the  exterior  elevations.  In  the 
principal  floor  there  is  no  space  lost  in  passages,  and  no  part 
that  is  not  thoroughly  lighted,  and  a  great  deal  of  handsome 
interior  scenic  e£fect  product.  The  drainage ;  provision  for  the 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  of  hot  air,  and  of  hot-water  pipes 
for  heating  the  conservatories ;  the  arrangements  for  supplying 
coals  to  difierent  floors,  for  disposing  of  the  bell-wires  so  as  they 
may  be  easily  repaired,  for  conveying  all  the  offensive  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  bed-room  floors  to  an  appropriate  room  in  the 
ground  floor  without  passing  through  the  parallel  floors ;  and 
various  other  details  of  this  kind,  have  been  all  kept  in  view 
and  studied  when  forming  the  design,  and  all  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  execution. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  coals 
are  supplied  to,  and  cinders  removed  from,  the  different  rooms ; 
because,  though  it  cannot  be  copied,  except  in  similar  situa- 
tions, it  may  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  many  large  mansions  by 
inclined  planes  carried  up  in  towers.*     The  house  at  Harlaxton 


*  A  great  defect  in  the  groups  of  buildings  composing  the  dwelling-house 
and  domestic  offices  in  the  country  residences  of  Britfun  is,  the  want  of 
symmetry,  either  regular  or  irregular.  Regular  symmetry,  whether  bilateral, 
quadrilateral,  or  polygonal,  can  only  be  given  when  the  bouse  is  buildmg ; 
but  the  effect  of  irregular  symmetry,  or  picturesque  symmetry,  as  it  may  be 
called,  can  be  given  to  any  group  of  buildings,  however  scattered,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tower  which  shsdl  rise  more  or  less  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
general  masses.     The  good  effect  of  such  a  tower,  rising  from  a  straggling 

{i;roup  of  buildings,  is  felt  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  taste  for 
andscape  composition ;  and  to  understand  why  it  has  this  good  effect,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect  on  what  symmetry  is,  and  what  are  its  effects. 
Every  symmetrical  object  consists  of  a  centre,  or  axis,  and  of  sides,  and  the 
use  of  the  one  side  being  the  repetition  of  the  other  is  merely  to  assist  the 
eye  in  recognising  the  composition  as  a  whole,  which  in  regular  symmetry  it 
very  readily  does.  When  the  one  side  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  other,  a 
whole  can  only  be  recognised  in  the  composition  by  the  discovery  of  the 
centre,  or  axis ;  which  being  done,  the  spectator  imagines  the  sides  to  be 
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being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  that  part  of  the  offices 
containing  the  coals  is  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  floor  of 
the  house;  and  from  this  coal-bouse  to  each  floor  railways 
within  the  house  will  be  formed,  along  which  the  coal  will  be 
conveyed  in  small  railway  carriages,  and  dropped  in  suitable 
places  of  deposit,  whence  they  can  be  taken  as  wanted  for  the 
service  of  every  flodr.  We  have  noticed  in  Vol.  XV.  {>.  449., 
that  the  same  result  has  been  accomplished  at  Bridge  Hill.  We 
may  add  that,  in  the  general  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  all  the 
coal  will  be  supplied  to  the  fireplaces,  and  all  the  ashes  removed 
thence,  in  small  iron  carriages  on  underground  railroads,  such  as 
are  used  in  coal  mines. 

The  conveyance  of  what  are  called  slops,  from  the  bedrooms 
to  the  underground  drains,  by  pipes  from  a  housemaid's  closet 
on  each  floor,  has  long  been  practised;  but  conveying  down 
linen  to  be  washed  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  confined  to  public 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  pui*pose 
is  an  upright  tube  from  a  housemaid's  room,  on  the  ground 
floor,  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  which  shall  pass  through 
the  side  of  a  room  or  closet  on  each  floor.  The  rest  is  obvious. 
The  same  tube  might  easily,  if  necessary,  be  so  contrived  as  to 
bring  up  clean  linen,  or  any  other  article  required  by  the  house* 
maid.  The  mode  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  exemplified  in 
the  ^^  rising  cupboards"  of  several  cofiee-houses  in  London. 
(See  Emycloptsdia  of  Cottage  Architecturef  p.  696.) 

The  bell-wires  are  arranged  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
work' referred  to,  p.  917.  Every  part  of  the  building  is  fire- 
proof; all  the  flues  may  be  cleaned  without  climbing-boys,  and 
all  the  main  drains  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  man 
walking  in  them. 

The  terraced  gardens  will  be  on  seven  different  levels,  com- 
municating by  flights  of  steps,  ornamented  with  vases,  figures, 


arranged  round  it  in  some  suitable  manner,  though  he  may  not  clearly  see  it. 
Now,  in  all  irregular  piles  having  a  high  tower,  this  axis  is  seen  at  once. 
Hence  the  great  use  of  towers  in  point  of  effect,  and  they  may  always  be 
rendered  useful ;  sometimes,  when  small,  as  clock  or  bell  towers ;  when  large,  as 
staircases  or  inclined  planes,  communicating  with  other  parts  of  the  building ; 
sometimes  as  prospect  towers,  as  summer  sleeping-rooms  for  servants,  as  fire- 
proof rooms  tor  valuable  papers,  &c.  The  axis  of  symmetry  at  Harlaxton 
is  the  bell-tower,  directly  over  the  frontispiece,  which  is  the  first  object  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  distant  spectator,  and  from  which  his  eye  is  led 
downwards,  and  to  the  right  and  left ;  while  the  masses  first,  and  the  leading 
details  afterwards,  are  gradually  recognised,  and  ultimately,  as  he  advances 
^long  the  approach,  the  whole  entrance-front  developes  itself  in  all  its  majesty' 
and  beauty.  No  house  or  other  building,  and  even  no  landscape  or  other 
view,  can  ever  produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  spectator  when  seen  for  the 
first  tiine,  in  which  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  not  a  leading  feature.  The  reason 
i«f — without  the  conspicuous  presence  of  this  axis,  the  view  cannot  so  readily 
be  recognised  as  a  whole. 
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and  numerous  other  suitable  objects ;  and^  in  appropriate  places, 
there  will  be  canals;  basins,  and  fountains,  summer-houses,  shrubs 
clipped  into  artificial  forms,  &c.  The  upper  terrace  will  be 
150  ft.  higher  than  the  house,  and  will  form  a  winding  plateau, 
extending  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands,  and  commanding,  on  one  side,  a  very  rich  view 
over  a  fine  agricultural  and  wooded  district,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  mountains  of  Derbyshire,  forty  miles  distant.  The  two 
extremities  of  the  terrace-gardens  will  gradually  be  united  to 
broad  walks  on  the  same  levels  as  the  terraces,  in  extensive 
woods  already  existing.  After  these  walks  have  been  continued 
to  a  certain  length  on  the  same  level  as  the  terraces,  the  upper 
one  will  gradually  descend,  and  the  lower  one  gradually  rise,  till, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  they  will  form,  by 
gentle  inclined  planes,  communications  with  every  level  of  walk 
or  terrace.  At  least,  the  situation  admits  of  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  of  several  others. 

One  thing  is  however  certain,  that  Mr.  Gregory  will  create 
what  may  be  called  an  atmosphere  of  highly  artificial  garden 
scenery  in  the  geometric  style,  round  and  overhanging  the  man- 
sion ;  and  that  he  will  gradually  unite  it,  not  with  modern  shrub- 
bery walks,  but  with  the  picturesque  woods  already  existing, 
harmonising  these  woods  with  the  artificial  scenery  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  plants.  For  ornamenting  the  geometric  gar- 
den, Mr.  Gregory  possesses  an  ample  stock  of  vases,  statues, 
and  other  sculptural  ornaments,  and  of  rich  gates,  and  other 
iron  work,  collected  by  him  on  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  1815. 

In  the  natural  woods  at  Harlaxton,  Mr.  Gregory  has  intro- 
duced masses  of  rhododendrons,  holly,  periwinkle,  tutsan,  laurel, 
and  other  evergreen-shrubs ;  and  a  great  many  sorts  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  including  bulbs  and  Californian  annuals*  One  in- 
teresting circumstance  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  which  is,  that 
when  Mr.  Gregory  was  travelling  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  in 
the  Crimea,  he  saw  the  iTeraclez/m  gigant^um,  and  thinking  it 
a  very  suitable  plant  for  the  Harlaxton  woods,  and  not  knowing 
that  it  was  already  introduced  into  England,  he  had  a  young 
plant  taken  up,  planted  in  a  box,  and  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
England.  This  plant  has  left  a  numerous  progeny,  which  are 
now  luxuriating  in  a  favourite  spot  called  the  Cimetiere,  in  the 
woods  at  Harlaxton. 

The  terrace  gardens  at  Harlaxton,  though  only  commenced, 
already  afford  some  valuable  hints  to  the  landscape-gardener. 
Among  these  is  the  good  effect  of  having  terraced  platforms 
above  the  eye,  as  well  as  under  it.  The  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  those  above  the  eye  form  an  invitation  to  ascend,  which 
the  visiter  is  most  anxious  to  accept,  since  he  cannot  be  aware  of 
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what  he  is  to  see.  In  this  respect,  in  the  geometric  style,  equally 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  style,  the  artist  *^  surprises,  varies,  and 
conceals  the  bounds ;"  and  in  effecting  this  in  the  ancient  style, 
there  is  this  advantage,  that  less  space  is  required  than  in  the 
modern  manner.  The  various  directions  of  the  terraces,  and 
the  different  inclinations  of  their  slopes,  produce  an  effect  of 
light  and  shade  continually  varying ;  and  this  even,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  indirect  light  to  the  human  eye.  This  effect  will  be 
farther  heightened  by  covering  some  of  the  slopes  with  evergreen 
shrubs  kept  low,  such  as  creeping  savin  (much  used  in  terraced 
gardens  in  the  time  of  James  I.),  common  juniper,  box,  &c. ;  or 
by  trailers,  such  as  ivy,  periwinkle ;  or  creepers,  such  as  tutsan  ; 
or  suffruticose  plants  and  undershrubs,  such  as  evergreen  iberis, 
thyme,  hyssop,  &c. 

It  is  clear  fi'om  the  example  of  Harlaxton,  that,  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  style  of  gardening  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  side  or 
sides  of  a  hill  are  essential  as  groundwork ;  and  that  part  of  the 
hill  must  be  above  the  house,  and  part  below  it.  The  intended 
form  which  the  gardens  at  Harlaxton  are  ultimately  to  assume 
is  exhibited  in  a  model  of  clay,  and  all  the  underground  drains, 
and  most  of  the  foundations  of  the  parapet  walls,  steps,  pedestals 
for  statues,  summer-houses,  &c.,  are  already  made. 

JTie  Village  of  Harlaxton  is,  if  possible,  more  interesting  to  us 
than  even  the  new  mansion  and  gardens.  We  have  seen  many 
ornamented  villages,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  none  so 
original,  and  so  much  to  our  taste,  as  this  of  Mr.  Gregory's.  Some 
of  old  date  are  too  like  rows  of  street  houses,  such  as  those  of 
Newnham  Courtenay  near  Oxford,  and  Harewood  near  Leeds ; 
others  are  too  affectedly  varied  and  picturesque,  such  as  that  at 
Blaize  Castle,  near  Bristol ;  and  some  have  the  houses  bedaubed 
with  ornaments  that  have  not  sufficient  relation  to  use,  as  when 
rosettes  and  sculptures  are  stuck  on  the  walls,  instead  of  apply- 
ing facings  to  the  windows,  porches  to  the  doors,  and  charac- 
teristic shafts  to  the  chimney  tops.  We  recollect  one  near 
Warsaw,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Grecian  temple,  with  a  por- 
tico at  each  end  ;  and  one  at  Peckra,  near  Moscow,  every  open- 
ing in  which  has  a  pediment  over  it,  with  highly  enriched  barge- 
boards.  In  some  villages,  the  attempt  is  made  to  ornament  every 
house  by  trelliswork  round  the  doors  and  windows,  which  pro- 
duces great  sameness  of  appearance,  and  if  ornamental,  is  so  at 
the  expense  of  comfort ;  the  creepers,  by  which  the  trelliswork  is 
covered,  darkening  the  rooms,  and  encouraging  insects ;  while, 
in  other  villages,  the  cottages  are  so  low  and  so  small,  that  it  is 
obvious  to  a  passing  spectator  they  cannot  contain  a  single 
wholesome  room.  However,  though  we  find  fault  with  villages 
ornamented  in  these  ways,  we  are  still  glad  to  see  them ;  because 
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any  kind  of  alteration  in  the  dwellings  and  gardens  of  country 
labourers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  improvement,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occupiers  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Gregory's  improvements  in  the  village 
of  Harlaxton  is,  that  all  the  leading  features  have  some  kind  of 
relation  to  use»  and  are»  in  fact,  to  be  considered  more  as  parts 
added  to  the  very  plainest  cottages,  in  order  to  render  them 
complete,  than  as  ornaments  put  on  to  render  them  beautiful. 
All  the  cottages  were  built  by  Mr.  Gregory's  predecessor  in  the 
plainest  possible  style,  but  fortunately  substantial  and  comfort- 
able, and  two  stories  high ;  some  of  them  single,  and  some 
of  them  double,  and  almost  all  of  them  built  of  stone  some 
yards  back  from  the  street,  and  surrounded  by  ample  gardens. 
In  improving  them,  Mr.  Gregory  would  appear  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

1.  To  bestow  the  principal  expense  on  the  main  features^  such 
as  the  porch,  the  chimney  tops,  and  the  gardens.  Almost  all  the 
cottages  have  porches,  some  projecting  from  the  walls,  and 
others  forming  recesses :  the  latter  have  sometimes  open  places 
like  loggias  over  them ;  and  the  former,  sometimes  roofs  in  the 
usual  manner,  sometimes  balconies,  and  occasionally  small  rooms 
with  gable-ends,  or  pavilion  roofs,  according  to  the  style.  The 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chimney  tops,  which  are 
in  some  cases  of  brick,  and  in  others  of  stone ;  sometimes  of 
English  domestic  Gothic,  at  other  times  local  English,  such  as 
those  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  or  in  Derby- 
shire, &c. :  Italian,  French,  or  Swiss  chimney  tops  of  different 
kinds  also  occur.  The  gable  ends  are  finished  with  crow  steps, 
in  the  Belgian  and  Scotch  style  in  some  cases,  with  Gothic 
parapets  in  others ;  and  various  descriptions  of  bargeboards  are 
used,  wherever  the  roof  projects  over  the  end  walls.  Porches, 
cornices  of  brick  or  stone,  ornamental  cornice  boards,  or  stone 
or  wooden  brackets,  are  also  introduced  in  front,  as  supports  or 
ornaments  to  the  roof.  Every  garden  has  been  laid  out  and 
planted  by  Mr.  Gregory's  head  gardener;  creepers  and  climbers 
being  introduced  in  proper  places,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no 
two  gardens  are  planted  with  the  same  climbers. 

2.  Always  to  have  some  architectural  feature  in  or  about  the 
garden,  as  well  as  on  the  cottage.  For  example;  almost  every 
garden  here  has  its  draw-well,  and  each  of  these  wells  is  ren- 
dered architectural,  and  ornamented  in  a  different  way.  All  the 
wells  are  surrounded  by  parapets,  either  circular,  square,  of  open- 
work, or  solid.  Some  are  covered  with  roofs  supported  by 
carpentry  ;  others  with  roofs  supported  by  stones,  round  or 
square ;  some  are  in  the  form  of  stone  cupolas :  in  some,  the 
water  is  raised  by  buckets  suspended  from  a  picturesque  archi- 
tectural appendage ;  in  others,  it  is  raised  by  pumps  attached  to 
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wooden  framework  of  most  original  construction,  massive  and 
architectural ;  and  so  on.  All  the  gardens  are  of  course  sepa- 
rated from  the  street  by  a  fence,  and  there  are  not  two  of  these 
fences  in  the  village  exactly  alike.  Some  are  hedges  rising  from 
the  inside  of  dwarf  walls ;  some  are  walls  like  those  of  sunk 
fences,  the  garden  in  the  inside  being  of  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  wall,  which  is  covered  in  some  cases  with  a  plain  stone 
coping,  in  others  with  a  brick  coping;  in  some  with  a  stone 
coping  in  the  Gothic  manner,  in  others  with  an  Elizabethan 
coping ;  in  some  with  a  parapet  of  openwork,  in  others  with 
stone  or  brick  piers  for  supporting  horizontal  bars  of  wood  for 
creepers,  as  in  Italy ;  or  without  being  connected  by  bars  of  wood, 
but  terminating  in  rough  earthenware  jars  for  flowers.  Each  front 
wall  must,  of  course,  have  a  gateway  to  enter  to  the  garden  and 
the  cottage,  and  no  two  of  these  gateways  throughout  the  village 
are  alike.  Some  are  wickets  between  wooden  posts,  others  Gothic 
or  Elizabethan  gates  between  stone  piers,  square  or  round; 
some  are  close  gates,  in  the  manner  of  many  in  Switzerland,  in 
others  the  gates  are  under  arches,  some  of  which  are  pointed, 
and  others  round-headed ;  some  have  pediments  over  the  arches, 
others  horizontal  high-raised  copings,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples ;  and  some  have  small  wooden  roofs  or  canopies  after 
the  manner  of  the  gateways  to  the  country  houses  in  the  neigh-' 
bourhood  of  Dantzic.  The  gateways,  in  short,  afford  great 
variety  of  character.  Besides  the  front  boundaries  of  the  gar- 
dens, there  are  the  side  boundaries,  which  are  also  varied,  partly 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  partly  differently.  In  some  cases,  the 
boundary,  though  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  occupants,  does 
not  appear  at  all  to  the  stranger;  in  others  it  is  of  holly,  of  box, 
of  laurel,  of  thorn,  of  flowering  shrubs,  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  several  or  all  of  these,  with  or  without  architectural 
piers,  bee-houses,  arbours,  covered  seats,  tool-sheds,  or  other 
appendages.  The  gardens,  it  may  be  observed,  are  all  laid  out 
differently.  In  some,  the  main  walk  from  the  street  gate  to  the 
porch  is  of  flagstone,  in  others  it  is  paved  with  small  stones ;  in 
some  with  wood,  in  others  with  brick ;  in  some  with  gravel,  and 
in  others  with  broken  stone.  It  is  edged  with  box,  with  thyme, 
with  ivy,  with  a  broad  belt  of  turf,  with  a  raised  edging  of  stone, 
or  with  a  flat  belt  of  brick,  and  sometimes  even  with  wood.  The 
gardens  are  variously  planted,  and  in  some  there  are  very  pro- 
pwly  trees  and  shrubs  clipped  into  artificial  shapes ;  two  spruce 
firs  form  very  handsome  balls. 

3.  Never  to  employ  two  styles  or  manneis  of  architecture  in  the 
same  cottage,  or  at  all  events  not  to  do  this  so  frequently  as  to  lead 
fl  stranger  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  done  through  ignorance. 
We  omit  what  may  be  said  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
recognised  eras  of  the  Gothic  distinct*,  as  well  -as  the  Eliza- 
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bethan,  Swiss,  Italian,  &c.,  as  sufficiently  obvious.  In  every 
cottage  and  its  accompaniments,  the  iq)pearance  of  one  system  of 
construction  should  prevail,  as  well  as  one  prevailing  direction 
in  the  lines  of  the  masses.  For  example,  in  a  Sviriss  cottage, 
with  its  far  projecting  eaves  and  its  surrounding  balcony,  hori- 
zontal masses,  lines,  and  shadows  are  decidedly  prevalent ;  and, 
beyond  a  certain  point  required  for  contrast,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  introduce  any  vertical  masses,  lines,  or  shadows.  The  win- 
dows, therefore,  in  such  a  house,  should  be  broad  rather  than 
high  ;  and,  as  those  of  the  ground  floor  are  protected  from  the 
weather  by  the  balcony,  and  those  of  the  upper  floor  by  the 
projecting  eaves,  the  very  simplest  form  of  dressings  to  the 
doors  and  windows  is  all  that  is  required.  To  surround  them 
with  rich  dressings,  or  protect  them  by  cornices  or  pediments, 
such  as  indicate  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofi^  the  rain,  or  casting 
a  shade  on  the  glass,  would  be  in  bad  taste,  because  it  would  be 
superfluous,  or  working  for  an  end  that  could  not  be  attained  ; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  counteracting  nature,  and  setting  at  nought 
the  principles  of  art ;  not  to  speak  of  weakening  the  associations 
connected  with  style  independently  of  the  use  of  parts. 

4.  Not  altogether  to  omit  objects  purely  ornamental^  uihere  the}) 
can  he  introduced  with  propriety.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
cottage  garden  should  not  have  its  sculptural  ornaments  as  well 
as  the  garden  of  a  palace ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  in  both 
cases  the  occupant  should  endeavour  to  get  the  best  ornaments 
he  can  afibrd.  Formerly,  the  doctrine  used  to  be,  that  the 
dwelling  of  the  cottager  ought  to  be  low,  in  order  to  be  expressive 
of  humility;  and  void  of  exterior  ornament  except  creepers 
and  flowers,  to  express  the  condition  of  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitant.  But  the  cottager  is  now  becom- 
ing a  reading  and  thinking  being ;  and  having  a  taste  for  health, 
comfort,  and  ornament,  in  common  with  other  classes  of  society, 
he  requires  higher  and  better  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  his  garden,  he  will  ornament  as  far  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  one  class  of 
society  to  endeavour  to  mark  another  with  any  badge  whatever, 
and  therefore  we  would  wish  all  architects,  when  designing  cot- 
tages, to  abandon  their  long-received  ideas.  ^^  In  the  construc- 
tion of  cottages,  as  well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  buildings,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  part  should  be  in  its  proper  charac- 
ter ;  for  nothing  can  appear  more  absurd  or  out  of  place,  than 
to  see  mouldings  or  ornaments,  which  belong  to  the  regular  styles 
of  architecture,  introduced  in  a  cottage."  This  was  pubHshed 
in  1 805,  in  a  work  on  labourers'  cottages,  by  an  architect  of 
eminence ;  but  in  1840,  in  the  recently  improved  cottages  through- 
out the  country,  we  see  the  "  mouldings  and  ornaments  which 
belong  to  the  regular  styles  of  architecture  "  as  car^uUy  applied 
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as  In  larger  dwellings ;  and,  fortunately,  vases  of  the  most  elegant 
forms  are  so  cheap,  that  i^  cottage  parapet,  seat,  or  bee-house, 
need  be  without  them.  What  is  most  offensive  to  taste,  both  in 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor,  is  the  misplacing  of 
sculptural  monuments.  In  Harlaxton  village  there  are  sundials 
and  vases,  of  different  forms  and  kinds,  most  judiciously  placed; 
for  example,  as  terminations  to  piers  to  gates,  or  along  parapets 
on  piers  or  other  preparations,  on  the  piers  at  the  ends  of  stone 
seats,  &C.  In  how  many  instances,  not  only  in  cottage  gardens 
and  on  cottages,  but  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  buildings  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  do  we  not  see  vases  set  down  where  they  have  no 
legitimate  right  to  be  placed  whatever ;  in  places  from  which 
they  might  be  removed  without  ever  being  missed,  or  without 
any  derangement  to  the  scene  in  which  they  were  put,  but  of 
which,  in  an  artistical  sense,  they  formed  no  part.  Some  of  the 
situations  prefer  for  vases  are:  where  the  vase  forms  a  ter- 
mination to  an  object,  as  to  a  pillar  of  a  gate,  a  pier  or  pilaster 
in  a  wall^  or  a  detached  column,  &c. ;  where  lines  of  walks  or 
of  walls  join,  meet,  or  intersect,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
beds  for  flowers,  or  at  the  angles  made  by  the  junction  of  walks 
in  a  pleasure-ground  ;  where  niches  in  buildings,  or  gravelled  or 
other  recesses  along  walks,  are  prepared  for  them,  &c.  In  all 
cases  where  a  vase  is  put  down  in  a  garden,  it  ought  not  only  to 
have  a  base  formed  of  one  or  more  plinths,  but  a  pedestal  to 
raise  the  vase  nearer  the  eye,  and  above  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion, as  well  as  to  give  it  dignity  of  character.  No  ornament 
whatever,  whether  in  a  garden  or  on  a  building,  ought  ever  to 
be  placed  in  an  inconspicuous  situation,  or  in  the  less  noble  parts 
of  the  grounds  or  edifice ;  and  no  ornament  ought  to  be  made 
use  of  which  is  formed  of  a  material  of  less  value  and  durability 
than  the  material  or  object  on  or  against  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
Hence  the  bad  effect  of  rootwork  and  rusticwork  in  many  situa- 
tions in  gardens  and  in  verandas,  and  other  additions  or  ac* 
companiments  to  brick  or  stone  houses. 

5m  To  indicate  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitant^  where  it  can  be 
done.  For  example,  the  smithy,  or  blacksmith's  forge,  when 
properly  introduced,  can  never  be  mistaken,  nor  the  carpenter's 
shop.  These  two  village  tradesmen  require  houses,  yards,  and 
gardens,  peculiarly  arranged,  and  afford  fine  sources  of  variety. 
The  shoemaker  may  have  his  stall  as  a  projecting  appendage, 
and  the  tailor  his  workshop.  Some  of  the  cottagers  will  possess 
cows,  others  pigs  or  rabbits ;  some  pigeons,  and  all  more  or  less 
poultry.  The  provision  required  to  be  made  for  these  kinds  of 
live  stock  affords  interesting  sources  of  architectural  and  pic^ 
turesque  effect ;  though  in  small  villages  a  common  cow-shed,  as 
well  as  a  common  bakehouse,  wash-house,  and  drying  ground, 
is  frequently  found  preferable.     The  house  of  the  schoolmaster 
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adjoining  the  village-school,  and  the  house  of  the  clergyniait 
near  the  church,  will  always  be  principal  objects ;  and  shops  for 
the  sale  of  different  articles  speak  by  their  windows.  Every 
large  village  ought  to  have  an  open  shed,  or  other  public  building, 
in  a  central  situation,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  market  or  gossiping 
place,  and  also  as  a  playground,  or  place  of  amusement,  for  the 
boys  in  rainy  weather. 

Whoever  intends  to  ornament  and  improve  a  village,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  study  Harlaxton.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
flect on  that  village  without  imagining  what  a  continued  scene  of 
ornament  and  appearance  of  comfort  all  England,  and  even  all 
Europe,  would  present,  if  proprietors  would  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Gregory.  Happily,  in  this  country,  many  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  considerable  progress 
has  certainly  been  made.  Though  the  best  mode  to  succeed  is 
to  have  the  very  best  advice  at  the  commencement,  and  submit 
every  elevation  that  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  to  an  architect  of 
taste,  yet  let  those  who  do  not  value  advice  of  this  kind  make 
the  attempt  with  what  knowledge  they  have,  or  can  derive  from 
books,  or  from  observing  what  has  been  done  by  others,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  a  considerable  extent  The  way 
to  insure  artistical  buildings  throughout  the  country  is,  not  so 
much  here  and  there  to  employ  a  first-rate  architect,  who  may 
erect  a  splendid  mansion  with  a  handsome  cottage  as  an  entrance- 
lodge,  as  to  create  a  demand  for  architectural  taste  and  knowledge 
among  country  builders,  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers, 
generally,  since  it  is  by  these  persons  that  the  great  majority  of 
country  buildings  are  both  designed  and  executed.  It  is  not  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  a  first-rate  physician  that  an  indi- 
vidual preserves  his  health,  but  by  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  constitution  himself,  and  having  recourse,  when  necessary, 
to  the  nearest  apothecary  or  village  practitioner.  Where  would 
be  all  the  beautiful  flowers  that  now  adorn  the  cottage  gardens 
throughout  England,  if  their  culture  were  only  known  to  first- 
rate  gardeners  r  For  the  general  improvement  of  cottages,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  depend  solely  on  first-rate  architects ;  we  must 
educate  the  eye  of  the  country  carpenter  and  mason,  and  give 
the  cottager  himself  a  taste  for  architectural  and  gardenesque 
beauty. 

Hungerton    Hall,  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
Chatsworth,  Wootton  Lodge,  Alton  Towers,  Trentham,  Har- 
ringay,  Trent  Park,  Beech  Hill,  and  some  places  in  Middlesex, 
as  well  as  East  Comb,  Charlton  House,  Belford,  and  Belvidere 
in  Kent,  we  shall  notice  in  our  Number  for  September. 
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Art.  IL  Botanical^  FloricuUural,  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  oripnated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopadia  of  Plants^*  the  "  Hortus  Britanmcus"  the 
*^  Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
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Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3f.  Sa>  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Ss.6d.  coloured,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  t 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  28,  6d.;  small  paper, 
If.  6^.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

'RanuncuiJ'ceje,  ' 

Thalictrum  cuUratum  Wall.    A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  from  the  Himalayas, 

of  no  beauty.  {B.  M,  J?.,  No.  77.,  June.) 

Malvcice(B. 
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multifidus  Hort    mmj.ptated-Uaved    tt.  lJ   or   3    au    B.pk    Swan  River    1857.    C    Im    Paxt. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  blue  flowers,  tinged  with 
pink  in  the  centre.  Seeds  of  it  were  introduced  by  Capt.  Mangles  in  1837, 
and  given  by  him  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edgware  Road, 
in  whose  green-house  it  blossomed  for  the  first  time  in  August,  1839.  *'  It 
b^ns  branching  within  about  6  in.  of  the  roots,  and  proceeds  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  forming  a  regular  bush  of  conical  shape."  It  is  grown  in 
turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a  very  little  silver  sand,  and  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  require  care,  as  they  are  rather  apt  to  drop  off.  A  few  seeds 
have  been  ripened,  which  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  in  the  seed  leaf.  (Paxt  Mag.  ofBot,  June.) 

Tortulacdcetp. 
i4cr.  portulak:a  tsu 

Ihelluabnii  Lindl.    Mr,  Thelluson*s   O    or   1    au    S     S.  Europe    18S9L    8   p.a.l   Bot.  reg.  1840» 
Sytwnyme :  P.  grandiflbra  rittila  BoL  Beg.  1839,  Misc.  No.  114. 

This  splendid  annual  should  be  raised  on  a  slight  hot-bed ;  the  seeds  being 
sown  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old  lime  rubbish,  and  well- rotted  dung, 
or  decayed  leaf  mould,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
sheltered  place ;  for,  although  it  will  grow  tolerably  well  if  planted  in  the  open 
border,  the  flowers  arc  so  delicate,  that,  in  such  situations,  they  are  much 
damaged  by  the  wind  and  rain."  (Bot,  Reg.,  June.) 

'Rubidceie. 

m.  BOWA'RDIA  [vii.  p.  lOft 

angustifblia  Hart.    nanow-leaTed  A  uJ   or   8   au.a    S    Mexico    1838.    C    a.!    Paxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

A  shrubby  green-house  plant,  with  very  pretty  close  bunches  of  scarlet 
flowers,  with  a  pale  pink  centre.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and  closer  together 
than  those  of  B.  triphylla,'  and  the  leaves  are  much  narrower,  yet  it  will  pro- 
bably prove  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in  1838,  and  flowered  in 
August  and  September,  1839.    Mr.  Paxton  recommends  growing  it  in  a 
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green-house  in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  heath  mould,  or  decayed 
leaves.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  younff  wood,  with  bottom  beat, 
and  under  a  bell  glass.  (Paxt.  Mag,  ofBot,,  June. J 

Qj   MORPN^ 

loQgUblia  FToO.   loog^cavcd    £  ^   pr   3  JLn    R    India    1899.    S   s.1    Bot.  reg.  1840,  S& 

A  nearly  hardy  perennial,  requiring  a  dry  situation,  and  "  about  the  same 
treatment  as  Acanthus  mollis."  It  should  be  protected  from  wet  in  winter 
by  a  hand-glass.  ^  It  is  increased  freely  from  seeds,  and  flowers  from  July 
tul  late  in  autumn.  The  stem  is  covered  with  soft  hairs,  which,  when  bruised, 
emit  the  smell  of  a  geranium."    (BoL  Reg.,  June.) 

ComponUe. 

Tanacetum  hngifoUum  WalL  A  **  weedy  plant  from  the  Himalayas."  It 
grows  about  2  ft.  hich,  with  light  green  finely  cut  leaves,  and  a  rayless  head 
of  yellow  flowers.  (B.  M,  J?.,  No.  78.,  June.) 

Polemonidce4F, 

Volemdmutn  aeruleum  var.  grandifolkmi  Lindl.  An  Indian  variety  of  this 
well-known  plant,  with  flowers  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
kind.    It  is  a  biennial.  {B,  M,  J?.,  No.  76.,  June.) 

LaAidt4F. 

.    ORTHOSrPHON  BeiOi.    (Orikos,  ttraighL  tifium,  a  tube ;  in  alliulon  to  the  fonn  of  tbecorolla.) 
inc6nnu  Benik,    incurred    4  09    1    pr  JI    Fk    Sylhet    1828.    S    co    Bot  17& 

Orthosiphon  is  one  of  the  genera  separated  by  Mr.  Bentham  from  the  old 
genus  O'cymum,  as  Coleus  is  another.  The  species  has  pretty  pink  flowers, 
disposed  in  racemes  of  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  long  ;  and  it  is  kept  in  the  stove. 
It  18  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  and  it  was  sent  from  the  botanic  garden 
at  Calcutta,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  it  flowered 
in  His  Grace's  collection  at  Syon. 

Amentace€B. 

Quercus  regia  Lindl.  The  general  appearance  of  this  oak  resembles  that 
of  a  Spanish  chestnut.  Its  leaves  are  dark  green  and  shining,  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  frequently  9  in.  long,  and  3  in.  broad.  '*  The  leaf-stalks  are 
almost  f  of  an  inch  long.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  as  Q.  rigida."  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  73.,  June.) 

Q.  Brdhia  Lindl,  Apparently  allied  to  Q.  Ballota,  but  with  the  leaves 
6  in.  long,  including  the  petiole,  and  3^  in.  across  the  widest  part ;  *'  they  are 
as  downy  as  those  of  a  young  plum  tree."  This  species  has  been  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Brant,  who  discovered  it.  (j9.  M,  R,,  No.  74.,  June.) 

OrchiddcecB, 

8608.  MYA'NTHUS 

•pindsus  AotMlr.    fpiny    ^  QS3    cu    1    ^   <}'br    Braail    1840.    O    s.p.1    Bot  mag.  3808. 

This  curious  epiphyte  was  one  of  the  very  few  found  by  Mr.  Gardner  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  Its  general  appearance  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
Catasetum,  but  it  is  characterised  by  the  singular  formation  of  its  labellum, 
"  the  margins  of  which  are  beautifully  fringed  with  white,  flexuose,  succulent 
hairs,  greenish  white  beneath,  dotted  with  red,  bearing  on  the  upper  side  at 
the  base  au  erect  three-partite  spine  or  horn,  and  having  a  much  larger  por- 
rected  one  below  the  acumen,  which  is  a  little  toothed  or  fimbriated.'*  (Bot. 
Mag,,  June.) 

8540.  ONCI'DIUM  

Hunt^mfffi  Hook.    Jfr.  Hunt*s    jg  CS    or    9    o    R.T    Braxil    1839.    O    i.pl1    Bot  nus.  3806. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  extensive  genus  ;  nearly  allied  to  O.  car- 
thaginense,  but  with  smaller  flowers,  '*  much  more  beautifully  marked  and 
coloured,  and  the  lip  has  a  totally  different  structure.**  {Bot,  Mag.,  June.) 

AOANrSI A  Lindln  {Aganot,  quiet  or  desirable ;  in  allusion  to  the  pretty  appearance  of  tiie  pisot) 
pulch^lla  Lindl,    pretty    i^  (ZS    pr    i    W    Demerara    18S9.    D    r.w.p.    BoL  rep.  1810, 9S. 

A  pretty  orchideous  plant,  nearly  allied  to  Maxill^a.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate  It  '*  successfully,  it  should  be  suspended  upon  a  block  of  wood  from  the 
rafters  of  the  stove,  and  its  thick  fleshy  roots  albwed  to  hang  in  the  air,  and 
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imbibe  its  moisture.  A  damp  atmosphere,  syrin^ng  its  roots  and  leaves 
freely  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  shade  during  bright  sunshine,  are  the 
principal  requisites  in  its  cultivation.  (Bot,  Reg,,  June.^  (See  Gard.  Mag.^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  399.) 

8551  EPIDE'NDRUM 

vitelUniun  LMd/.    yolkofegg    ^  123    sp    1    ■    O.Y    Mexico   18S8.    D  p.r.w   Bot.  Kg.  184(^  35. 

A  most  splendid  plant,  producing,  in  its  native  country,  very  large  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  daz^ding  appearance,  not  only  from  their  size 
and  colour,  but  from  their  great  abundance.  Dr.  Lindley  having  seen  fifteen 
-  expanded  blossoms  on  a  spike  not  more  than  6  in.  in  length.  It  was  found 
in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  ap- 
pears  to  prefer  **  a  damp,  cool,  and  shady  situation.**  (Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 

+  Epidendrum  (;^Mnc^clid)  incumbent  Lindl.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the 
panicled  encyclias.  (^B,  M,  jR.,  No.  84.,  June.) 

E,  Stamfordikniim  LindL  "  This  plant  inhabits  only  the  coast,  on  shady 
very  moist  lands  ;  '*  and  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  the  cattleya, 
but  more  moisture.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  88.,  June.^ 

BrasavotsL  glauca  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  very  aromatic, 
and  the  plant  is  found  on  oaks.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  89.,  June.) 

•}-  Odontogl6ssum  grdnde  Lindl.     A  noble  plant,  the  dried  flowers  of  which 
**  measure  six  inches  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  die  petals,**  and  look  some* 
thing  like  those  of  "  an  enormous  maxillaria."     Mr.  Skinner  thinks  the  plants 
of  this  genus  formerly  sent  home  were  kept  too  warm.    (B,  M,  R,,  No.  94.,  ' 
June.) 

Sazr.  LISSOCHPLUS  9019S  parviflOras  Botanist,  No.  173. 

.    The  flowers  are  green  and  yellow,  striped  with  reddish  brown. 

Coryanthes  specibsa  var.  616a  Lindl.  **  The  appearance  of  the  plant,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  intermediate  between  C.  macrantha  and  C.  maculata ;  '*  and 
the  flowers  are  almost  white.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  75.,  June.) 

CyrtochUum  mactddtum  var.  Russel^uvLxa.  Lindl. ;  C.  Russeln  Skinner.  A 
fine  variety  **  with  very  large  richly  spotted  flowers,*'  {B,  M,  R.,  No. 86.,  June.) 

+  LtB^iia.  superba  Lindl.  The  finest  species  of  this  beautiful  genus.  *'  It 
flowers  in  November,  and,  in  some  instances,  bears  from  18  to  20  flowers,  oq 
stems  fi-om  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  long.**  (B,  M.  R.,  No.  87.,  June.) 

Jriddcea. 
142.  rms  30113  deflfexa. 

The  plant  figured  under  this  name  by  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Westcott,  in 
their  Floral  Cabinet,  t.  51.,  has  been  proved  by  the  Honourable  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  to  be  the  same  as  the  /.  nepal6nsis  Bot,  Reg.  t.  818.,  /.  Hiimef 
G.  Don,  Hort,  Brit.  1236.  Mr.  Herbert  aidds  that  he  considers  the  true  name 
of  this  Fns  to  be  /.  germanica  var.  nepal^nsis. 

^  Rigidella  flammea.  This  new  genus  was  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  pre- 
vious character  of  it,  to  be  devoid  of  petals,  or  inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth ;  but  he  has  now  discovered  **  that  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cup  formed 
by  the  convolution  of  the  three  scarlet  leaves  of  the  perianth  there  is  a  copious 
secretion  of  honey,  and  that,  immersed  in  this  substance,  are  three  small  rudi« 
mentary  petals,  resembling  anthers  at  first  sight.'*  (£.  R.  M.,  No.  64,,  May.) 

Jmari/llidkcesd, 

935.  ISHB'Ni?  51627  Knlghtti  Fl.  Cab. 

This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  informs  us,  is  the  Hymenoc&llis  rot^ta  of  Loddiges's 
Bot.  Cab.,  1. 19. ;  and  the  Pancratium  rotatum  of  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  827.  (B.  M, 
R.,  No.  55.,  April.) 

Hymenocdllis  Jffarrisikaa.  W.  Herb.  "  This  species,  very  unlike  any  yet 
known,  was  imported  from  Mexico  by  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  of  the  Grove, 
Kingsbury.**  {B.  R.  M.,  No.  63.) 

938.  CALOSTE'MMA  [28. 

dmeam  Lindi.    Qesh-coloured    tf  lAI    or    1    ap    Pk    Australia    18361    O     s.pl     Bot  r«g.  1840, 

A  very  handsome  species,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  which  it  produced  freely 

A  A 
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in  a  pit  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  €hirden ;  bat,  as  it  was  found  by  Higor 
8ir  Thomas  Mitchell  on  the  summit  of  a  duun  of  rocky  mountainsy  it  will 
doubtless  prove  nearly  hardy.  (B<fi.  Reg^  fifay.) 

•MRg  STENOME'SSON 

latlfbUiia  W.H.   lin)iid.lc«Ted    tf  ^    or    1   my    O   Lfawi    1837.    O   puU   Bot  mac.  SKSL 

This  Tery  beautiful  bulbous  plant  was  sent  to  Spoferth  finom  Lima,  in  1838. 
It  requires  "a  pretty  strong  aUurial  soil,  with  manure  that  is  perfectly 
rotten.**  The  leaves  grow  rapidly  when  the  plant  receiYes  moisture,  but  tbey 
will  not  bear  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  **  After  their  decay  the  pot  sboald 
be  left  dry,  and  the  flower-scape  will  rise  while  it  is  yet  unwatered."  (Bot. 
Mag^  May.) 

SPREKPL/il  null   Bot.  Kg.  1840,83. 

cytJbter  TV.  lirM«  FT.  JSr.     thortvfeievrAf  tumbler     tf  ^     or    1    ...     Rjb    &  Amcr.  18391  0 
^Jynonyme;  Hippeiitrmn  aD6malum  lindl. 

Sprekelta  u  the  new  name  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  to  the  Jacobaea  lily,  the 
old  Amarf  llu  formosissima ;  and  he  considers  this  plant,  which  flowenKl  in 
Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  to  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  A  nearly  similar  plant,  but  with  longer  flowers,  has  lately  flowered  at 
opoflbrth,  where  it  was  called  "  the  Tumbler,  from  the  very  singular  precipi- 
tation of  the  buds  in  their  progress  towards  expansion,  and  in  the  final  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower."   (J^t,  Reg,,  June.) 

Tulip^ceae. 

I01&  XPLIUM  10171  ezfmlam   JM.  Qard,  tn. 
CommeKri^ceed, 

lOOa  TRADESCA'NT/i4  S17S8  Iridtfceni  Sot  Reg.  1840,  S4. 

This  curious  little  plant  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  Gard.  Mag, 
vol.  XV.  p.  34.  It  is  stemless,  its  height  is  not  more  than  half  a  foot,  and  its 
flowers  are  of  a  dingy  lilac.  "  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial,  with  tuberous 
roots,  growing  in  any  rich  soil,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August,  each  flower 
only  lasting  ror  a  few  hours.  The  plant  is  increased  freely  by  seeds,  bat 
seldom  flowers  before  the  second  season ;  its  roots  may  be  preserved  during 
winter,  if  kept  dry  in  the  pots,  or  in  sand,  like  Cape  bulbs."  {BoL  Beg.^ 
June.) 

-}-  Spironema  fragrant  Lindl.  A  new  Mexican  herbaceous  plant,  with 
delicate  whitish  fragrant  flowers.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  48.,  April.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.    2d 
Series,  Vol.  I.  Part  V.    4to.    London,  1833. 

{Continued fr<m  Vol.  XIII.  p.  365.) 

Wb  have  so  long  left  ofl"  reviewing  these  Transactiom  that  our  readers  may 
perhaps  have  supposed  that  we  had  forgotten  them.  This  has  by  no  means 
been  the  case ;  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  them  from  a  pressure  of 
matter,  and  from  the  Magazine  being  smaller  in  size  than  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  the  course  of  the  current  year  we  shall  get  through  the  whole 
of  our  arrears.  We  left  off*  with  Art.  53.,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  second  series,  the 
essence  of  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XIII. 

54.  is  Mr.  Thompson's  Journal  of  Meteorologju;al  Observationt. 

55.  An  Account  of  some  Experments  made  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  unth  a  View  to  ascertaining  the  relative  Productiveness  of  the  Tuben 
and  Sets  of  Potatoes.     By  Dr.  Lindley.     Read  March  4.  1834. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  paper ;  partly  from  the  physiological  remarks  it 
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contains,  and  partly  because  it  proves  experimentally  the  superiority  of  single 
eyes,  as  sets,  to  whole  tubers.  The  experiment  was  made  in  the  year  1832,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  when  five  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size^ 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  quality,  were  selected  for  the  growth  of 
five  difierent  varieties.  One  half  of  each  of  these  plots  was  planted  with 
whole  tubers,  and  the  other  with  sets  containing  but  one  eye  each ;  the  plants 
were  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  themselves  18  in.  apart.  The 
result  in  round  numbers,  and  on  five  acres,  is  about  two  tons  in  fiivour  of 
single  eyes. 

The  experiment  was  next  tried  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  Quality  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible,  which  was  divided  into  4  ft.  squares.  In  the  centre  of 
each  square  was  planted  either  a  tuber,  or  a  single  eye,  or  a  set  containing 
three  eyes,  or  the  whole  sur&ce  of  a  tuber  pared  ofi;  so  as  to  leave  the  eyes 
safe,  but  to  remove  the  centre.  The  result  in  this  case  was,  in  13  cases  in  16 
in  favour  of  single  eyes  as  compared  with  tubers;  in  9  cases  in  16  in  favour 
of  single  eyes,  as  compared  with  sets  containing  three  eyes  ;  and  in  tO  cases 
in  16  in  favour  of  single  eyes  as  compared  witn  parings.  Or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  whole  tubers  2  ;  single  eyes  1 1  ;  three  eyes  5 ;  and  parings  4. 

Another  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  same  object  was 
tried,  in  which  the  rows  of  tubers  were  4  ft.  apart  instead  of  18  in.  and  the 
plants  6  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Here  the  tubers  had  full  room  to  grow,  but, 
notvnthstandiog  this,  the  produce  was  in  favour  of  single  eyes  in  4  cases  out 
of  5. 

On  these  experiments  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  that  if  they  can  be  deemed 
conclusive,  and  he  can  discover  no  probable  source  of  error,  the  opinion 
which  has  been  entertained  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  tubers  over  sets 
is  unfounded,  a  conclusion  to  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  also  come^ 
fi'om  experiments  made  by  him  in  Ross-shire. 

56.  On  BenihdmvsL  fraMra  and  the  CUmaie  of  Mustoree^  Us  'fkOive  Country. 
By  J.  F.  Royle,  now  Frofessor  Royle,  of  King's  CoUcige,  London.  Read 
May,6.  1834. 

This  highly  ornamental  shrub  being  now  in  general  cultivation  in  choice 
collections,  we  pass  on  to 

57.  Observations  and  Discoveries  connected  with  the  Culture  of  Melons,    By 

G.  J.  Towers,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.    Read  December  3.  1833. 

From  certain  experiments  which  are  described,  Mr.  Towers  draws  the 
following  conclusions :  — 

"  First.  That  the  melon  will  protrude  roots  into  water,  which  will  ramify 
therein  most  abundantly  ;  that  they  will  not  rot  or  become  inert  in  water  ; 
and  that,  so  far  firom  the  melon  plant  becoming  diseased  by  this  fluid  medium, 
the  foliage  will  remain  healthy  and  in  full  activity,  and  the  fruit  attain  to  per- 
fect maturity^ 

*'  Second.  That  cuttings  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  also  single 
leaves,  will  strike  speedily  and  almost  with  certainty  in  pure  water,  and  may 
be  removed  into  soil  with  safety  ;  in  which,  if  the  quality  be  appropriate,  the 
roots  will  strike  without  loss  of  time.  The  heat  need  not  exceed  70^,  per- 
haps less  would  be  sufficient.  Although  leaves  will  strike  root,  I  am  not  as 
vet  in  possession  of  facts  to  prove  that  germs  will  be  produced  from  rooted 
leaves.  The  melon  leaf,  in  fact,  perished  ;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of 
being  placed  in  earth,  but  because  I  removed  it  to  another  glass  vessel,  in 
which  there  was  a  weak  solution  of  nitre  and  camphor ;  these  stimulants  ap- 
peared to  be  fatal  to  the  roots  in  a  very  short  period. 

"  Third.  The  water,  wherein  the  young  plants  produced  roots  and  remained 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  continued  colourless,  clear,  and  perfectly  sweet.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  if  flowers  or  small  shoots  of  shrubs  be  placed  in  water,  a 
fetid  odour  is  quickly  discernible,  the  fluid  becomes  foul  ana  tainted.    In  the 
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eal  cootttniiig  the  rooted  and  growing  plant,  although  plaoged  in  a  bed  of 
ivet,  the  temperature  of  which  was  nearly  75°,  no  taint  or  flavour  was  to  be 
pcneived.  Thus,  the  vital  princmle  of  the  plant  either  prevented  the  form- 
ation, or  caused  the  absorption,  ot  any  oflensive  matters,  and  kept  the  fluid  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity.  The  expense  will  be  found  greatly  diminished  by 
those  who  will  give  the  plan  a  fidr  and  impartial'trial* 

**  Note  by  the  SeereUry,  With  reference  to  the  forep>ing  paper,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  &e  discovery  diat 
the  melon  is  a  plant  of  amphibious  habits.  This  hasr  been  k>n|;  known,  not 
only  from  the  Persian  practice  of  growing  sKlons  on  banks  of  earth  be- 
tween ditches  filled  with  water,  but  also  firom  the  reports  of  Mr.  Moorcroft 
upon  the  floating  melon  beds  in  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  '  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Council  in  publishing  Mr.Towers*s  paper  is  merely  to  direct  attention 
to  this  circumstance,  by  means  of  the  observations  of  its  ingenious  author." 

58.    On  the  Management  of  Bark  Beds,     By  Mr.  John  Jackson.     Read 

February  18.  1834. 

**  I  have  generally  had  my  bark  beds  to  turn  and  renew  only  once  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  months,  instead  of  three  or  four  times  a  year.  My  plan  is  to 
have  the  bed  riddled  over  when  I  turn  my  pit,  and  I  then  add  as  much  fresh 
tan  as  is  requisite ;  I  further  have  about  a  cart-load  of  fresh  tan,  that  has 
been  well  fermented  with  yeast  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  beforehand ; 
I  generally  put  from  5  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  yeast  into  the  above  cart4oad  of 
tan,  observing  to  keep  it  in  a  good  shed,  or  any  other  covered  place,  till  the 
great  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  I  mix  it  up  in  a  regular  manner  all  over 
my  bark  bed  :  I  never  tresid  the  bed  hard  down  ;  I  only  level  it,  and  put  upon 
the  top  of  it  as  much  tan  dust  as  I  can  easily  plunge  my  pines  into.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  the  bed  does  not  heat  too  stronglv  at  first  b^ 
the  above  method ;  I  have  sometimes  had  the  heat  stand  at  80°  of  Fahrenheit 
for  fourteen  months  within  the  bed,  which  is  a  long  period,  and  may  seem 
improbable  to  any  man  till  he  tries  the  experiment.*' 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Jackson  what  first  sugge8ted\to  him 
the  idea  of  using  yeast ;  and  from  any  of  our  chemical  readers  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  rationale  of  its  mode  of  action.  Every  one  knows  that 
yeast  is  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  and  that  that  substance  is  a  powerful  promoter 
of  decomposition,  because  it  enters  into  combination  with  almost  every  thing. 
I>oe8  it  operate  on  the  tan  by  carrying  on  the  decomposition  farther  than 
Cakes  place  without  it  ? 


Art.  II.  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  the  Na* 
tural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the  Flora  of 
Cashmere.  By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c  Part  XI., 
supplementary  Number.     Fol.    London,  1840.     20s. 

We  have  here  the  concluding  Number  of  a  work  of  which  too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  in  its  praise.  The  quantity  of  matter  and  plates  offered  to  the 
public  in  this  part  for  20«.  may  well  excite  astonishment.  There  are  first 
titlepages,  dedications,  &c.  to  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  next  a  preface  ;  then  a  table 
of  contents  ;  then  a  synoptic  table  of  contents,  which,  with  the  alphabetical 
indexes,  the  author  mforms  us  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Royle ;  and  they  do 
that  lady's  industry  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  very  great 
credit.  Next  follows  the  completion  of  the  introduction,  including  the 
geological  features  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains ;  the  meteorology  of  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  N.  W.  India ;  on  the  entomology  of  the  Himalaya^ 
and  of  India,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hope,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  descriptions  of  insects 
figured  in  the  plates,  by  J.  O.Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.;  memoir  on 
the   mammalogy  of  the  Himalayas,  by  W.   Ogilby,   Esq.,    M.A.  ;   list  of 
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thirds  iQ  the  author's  collection,  &c, ;  the  continuation  of  the  work  from 
Hemerocallideae,  in  p.  389.,  to  Algae,  which  terminates  in  p,  443.  The  aU 
phabetical  indexes  are,  Greek  names  of  plants  and  drugs  referred  to  in 
Persian  and  Arabian  works  on  Materia  Medica  i  list  of  plants  and  subjects 
treated  of;  fossil  plants  figured;  index  of  zoological  subjects;  index  of 
plants  and  drugs  in  Arabian  and  Persian  authors  on  Materia  Medioa;  list  of 
plates;  and,  lastly,  alphabetical  list  of  197  plants  which  are  figured. 

The  plates  in  the  present  Part  are,  Fossils  of  the  Sub-Himalayan,  or  Se- 
walik  Hills  ;  Ericaulon  SoWydnum  ;  Hdrdeum  ^giceras,  a  cultivated  barlev  ; 
and  Androp6gon  Calamus  arom&ticus,  which  Dr.  Royle  considers  to  be  the 
sweet  calamus  of  the  ancients. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  last  Part  of  this  roost  learned,  elaborate,  and 
truly  useful  work,  which  must  sooner  or  later  find  .its  way  into  all  good 
libraries,  public  or  private,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  every  country. 

As  the  influential  part  of  the  population  of  India  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  descendants  of  JBritons,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  how  (sr  the  climate 
will  admit  of  their  adopting  the  habits  and  practices  of  their  parent  country. 
The  horticulture  and  floriculture  of  Britain  may  be  indulged  in,  more  or  less, 
in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  landscape-gardening  exhibited  in  English 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  must  necessarilv  be  of  limited  extent,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  surfeces  of  green  turf  throughout  the  year.  For  this 
reason  we  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  select  a  quotation  bearing  on  this 
subject :  — 

**  Europeans  in  India  prefer,  or  indeed  only  give  their  horses,  the  creeping 
stems  and  leaves  scraped  off  the  ground  by  the  grass-cutter,  of  that  grass, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  doob,  or  doorba,  Cynodon  Dactylon  Pert, 
yar.  indica  Hori.  Brit,  (the  species  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  shown 
in  Jig,  44.),  and  which  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  and  is  fortunately  by  far 
the  most  common  in  every  part  of  India.  In 
Northern  India  it  is  a  common  practice  to  form 
lawns  and  pastures  of  moderate  extent  by  plant- 
ing pieces  of  the  creeping  stems  of  this  grass." 
(p.  421.) 

**  The  base  of  the  Himalayas  is  clothed  with 
&  dense  grass  jungle,  among  which  species  of 
Saccbarum  and  Andropogon  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  tallest,  but,  when  full  grown, 
necessarily  too  coarse  to  serve  either  for  pas-  ^^^ 
ture^r  for  hay ;  they  are,  therefore,  yearly  burnt 
down,  after  which  the  young  blade  springs  up, 
aiTording  excellent  pasture  for  herds  of  cattle. 
As  we  ascend  the  mountains,  tropical  forms 
gradually  disappear,  and  those  of  temperate 
regions  take  their  place ;  while  at  certain  elevations,  where  the  cold  of 
winter  is  severe,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rainy  season  eouable  and 
moist,  at  the  same  time  moderately  high,  we  find  many  species  ot  grasses  of 
tropical  genera,  perfectly  at  home,  in  situations  which  are,  in  winter,  covered 
with  snow ;  but,  as  these  elevations  have  their  own  peculiar  species  belonging 
to  European  genera  which  are  able  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  there  is 
at  all  times  abundant  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  Hima- 
layan villages,  and,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
are  driven  to  different  ranges  and  elevations.  The  sward  upon  these  mouny 
tains  is  exactly  like,  though  somewhat  more  luxuriant  than,  that  met  with  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  or  of  Wales ;  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on 
them  have  the  fineness  and  flavour  of  those  fed  on  grain  in  the  plains  of 
India."  (p.  423.) 

.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  India  may  have 
country  seats  resembling  those  of  England  in  the  mountainous  regions ;  and, 
probably,  when  the  country  is  intersected  by  railways,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
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Odcutta  may  ha?e  a  suburban  garden  there,  and  a  aunimer  residence  in  Nepalj 
diough  distant  above  1000  miles. 


Art*  III*  Icones  selecta  Plantarum  quas  in  Prodromo  Systemaiu 
universalis^  ex  Herbariis  Parisienstous  praserlim  ex  Lesseriiano 
descripsit  Auf^,  Pyr.  DeCandoUe>  Eaitae  a  Benj.  DeLessert. 
Academic  Scientiarum  Socio  honario,  &c*  Vol.  IV.  exhibcDS 
Compositas*  Figures  of  select  Plants  from  the  Herbariums  of 
Pari8» .  and  more  especially  that  of  Baron  DeLessert,  &c  Fol., 
pp.  52,  100  plates.    Paris,  1889. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  an  elaborate  scientific  work,  prepared  at' the 
expense  of  a  wealthy  amateur,  and  presented  to  the  principal  botanists  and 
public  libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  a  useful,  elegant,  and  certain  mode  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  one's  own  memory ,  and  we  wish  we  could  see  it  be- 
come more  fashionable  in  this  country.  The  volumes  are  published  from 
time  to  time :  vol.  iii.  is  dated  1837,  and  contains  figures  of  plants  of  thirty- 
one  natural  orders  on  one  hundred  plates.  This  volume  also  contains  ao 
index  of  names  and  synonymes  to  the.  engravings  in  vols.  L  and  ii,  each  of 
which  volumes  also  contains  a  hundred  plates.  The  engravings  in  vol.  iv.  are 
entirely  of  Comp68it»  ;  as  in  the  other  volumes,  they  are  in  number  one  hun- 
dred. The  descriptions  occupy  forty-four  pages  ;  after  which  is  an  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  plates  in  all  the  four  volumes.  Throughout  the  whole 
work  the  engravings  are  most  beautifully  executed  in  outline,  and  the  de> 
scriptions  concise  and  comprehensive.  In  every  point  of  view  the  work  is 
creditable  to  die  artists  and  the  press  of  France,  and  to  the  high  intellectual 
character  of  her  scientific  men. 


Art.  IV.    Instructions  in  Gardening,Jbr  Ladies.    By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
8vo,  pp.  406,  several  wood'Cuts.    London,  1840. 

We  cannot  give  abetter  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most  excefientwork  than 
by  quoting  the  introduction,  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  authoress. 

"  When  I  married  Mr.  Loudon,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  person 
more  completely  ignorant  than  I  was,  of  every  tning  relating  to  plants  and  gar^ 
dening;;  and,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  I  found  every  one  about  me  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  I  was  soon  heartily  ashamed  of  my  ignorance. 
My  husband,  of  course,  was  quite  as  anxious  to  teach  me  as  I  was  to  learn,  and 
It  IS  the  result  of  his  instructions  that  I  now  (after  ten  years'  experience  of  , 
their  efficacy)  wish  to  make  public,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  do  this, 
because  I  think  books  intended  for  professional  gardeners  are  seldom  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  amateurs.  It  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  person  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  a  subject  all  his  life,  to  imagine  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  a  person  is  who  knows  nothing  of  it,  that  adepts  often  find  it  hnpos- 
sible  to  communicate  the  knowledge  they  possess.  Thus,  though  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  apoear  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  teach  an  art,  of  which, 
for  three  fourths  of  my  life,  1  was  perfectly  ignorant,  it  is,  in  fact,  that  very 
circumstance  which  is  one  of  my  chief  qualifications  for  the  task.  Having 
been  a  full-grown  pupil  myself,  I  know  the  wants  of  others  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation ;  and,  having  never  been  satisfied  without  knowing  the  reason  for  every 
thing  I  was  told  to  do,  I  am  able  to  impart  these  reasons  to  others.  Thus, 
my  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  their  practice 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  Uiey  may  be  placed. 
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**  Such  are  the  nature  aud  purport  of  the  present  work ;  and  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  I  could  make  it. 
The  engravines  have  been  made  here  from  drawings  of  specimens  previously 
prepared,  and  I  can,  therefore,  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  --^BaytuHUer^  May 
28.  1840." 

The  work  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  correct,  clear,  and  adapted  to  the 
subject ;  for  we  must  do  its  authoress  the  justice  to  say,  that,  besides  having  a 
mind  capable  of  acquiring  whatever  kind  of  knowledge  she  thinks  fit  to 
attempt,  she  is  the  most  complete  mistress  of  English  grammar  that  we  know 
of.  That  she  is  eoually  capiU>le  of  writing  with  elegance  and  poetic  feeling, 
and  adapting  herself  to  infancy  as  well  as  to  mature  age,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  Agnes  Merton,  and  her  other  works  for  children,  and  to  the  Mumniy,  &c. 

That  the  book  which  has  given  rise  to  these  observations  will  be  of  singular 
use  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  and  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  their 
happiness,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  *  To  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment 
from  a  love  of  flowers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  towards 
their  culture  with  our  own  hands.  Labour  is  at  the  root  of  all  eiyoyment. 
The  fine  lady  who  has  a  nosegay  put  on  her  table  every  morning  by  her 
gardener,  has  not  a  tenth  of  the  enjoyment  from  it  that  the  lady  has  who  has 
sown  the  seeds,  or  struck  the  cuttings,  and  watered  and  shifted,  or  trans- 
planted, pruned,  and  tied  up,  or  pegg^  down  or  thinned  out,  the4>lants,  and 
at  laat  gathered  the  flowers  herself.  But  we  would  have  ladies  of  leisure  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Let  them  hoe,  and  rakc^  and  dig,  and  wheel  a 
bsurrow,  and  prune  and  nail  wall-trees,  handle  a  syringe,  and  work  one  of 
Read's  garden  engines.  By  these  and  similar  operations,  they  will  insure 
health,  without  which  there  can  neither  be  good  temper,  nor  any  kind  of 
enjoyment  whatever,  mental  or  corporal. 

Tne  grand  and  all-pervading  evil  among  ladies  of  independent  fortune  is 
ennidy  which,  everybocfy  knows,  is  brought  on  from  a  want  of  rational  and 
ftctive  occupation,  l^ow  the  pursuits  of  botany  and  gardening  supply  an 
occupation  which  is  at  once  rational  and  active ;  and  they  supply  it,  not  only 
to  the  lady  who  has  merely  a  lOve  of  flowers  without  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  botany  or  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  who  may,  therefore,  cultivate 
her  flowers,  and  perform  her  garden  operations,  without  a  ereater  exertion  of 
mind  than  is  required  for  a  eardener's  labourer ;  but  to  uie  scientific  lady, 
whose  botanical  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  scientific  gardener,  may  enable  her 
to  raise  many  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  culinary  v^etables,  by  the 
difierent  processes  required  for  that  purpose ;  and  to  the  lady  of  artistical  taste 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  who  may  direct  her  attention  to  landscape* 
^denin^,  and,  more  espedaily,  to  the  designing  of  flower-gardens,  and  the 
mtroduction  in  them  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornaments  of  which  they  are 
susceptible ;  a  subject  at  present  as  much  in  its  infancy  as  botany  was  before 
the  time  of  Linnaeus. 

But,  say  some  of  our  readers,  *'  What !  the  Duchess  of wheeling  a 

barrow,  and  nailing  wall-trees  I"  —  Yes,  certainly,  if  she  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  that  will  be  an  occupation  equally  rational  and  active.  Why  not  a 
duchess,  as  well  as  a  plain  mistress  ?  Suppose  this  duchess  at  work  in  her 
garden,  and  that  you  are  not  aware  that  she  has  any  title.  Suppose  her 
dressed  in  the  simplest  manner  (as  were  the  Yicomte  d*£rmenonviUe*s  wife 
and  daughters,  in  the  gardens  of  Ermenonville),  what  wonder  would  there  be 
then  ?  Ladies  of  rank  are  as  much  subject  to  enntd,  as  ladies  without  rank ; 
and  every  lady,  as  well  as  every  gentleman,  has  a  portion  of  the  day  that  she 
can  call  her  own,  when  she  may  indulge  in  what  she  likes,  u  she  has 
not,  her  life  is  not  worth  keeping.  Did  not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  notwith- 
standing his  being  prime  minister  at  a  period  the  most  important  that  ever 


*  One  cause  of  conviction  is,  the  great  demand  for  the  work,  of  which 
4350  were  sold  on  the  day  of  publication. ;  ^  .         . 
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occurred  in  iJieaniiaU  of  this  country,  find  timcy  not  only  to  ky  out  his  own 
ground*,  but  to  assist  Lord  LitUeton  in  laying  out  Hagley?  We  insist 
upon  it,  theittfope,  tbat  what  we  propose  is  just  as  suitable  and  necessary*  for 
ladies  of  tho  highest  rank,  as  it  is  for  those  without  rank ;  provided  they 
are  «qu«Uj  without  rational  and  active  occupation  of  some  otiier  kind. 


Art.  V,     The  Eoiiem  Arboretum^  or  Rural  Raster  of  M  there* 

'  mmrkeMe  Treety  SeatSf  OardenSf  Sfd  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,    By 

James  Grigor.    Ulastrated  by  drawings  of  trees,  etched  on  cop* 

per  by  H.  Ninham.     No.  I.     8vo,  pp.  24,  3   plates.    London, 

June,  184a    U. 

Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  publication ;  partily  from  our  regard 
for  the  author,  and  partly  from  the  genuine  love  which  he  exhibits  for  a  sub* 
ject  to  which  we  ourselves  are  so  much  attached.  To  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  what  this  work  is  intended  to  be,  we  shall  begin  by  quoting  from  the 
introduction : 

*'  The  Eastern  Arboretum  refers  not  to  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  Ori- 
ental part  of  our  globe,  but  to  a  district  of  our  own  peaceful  and  happy 
England.  This  district  has  long  been  in  the  advance  of  all  others  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  excel  in  the  kindred  sci- 
ences of  arboriculture  and  gardening.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  as  the  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  work  will  show,  it  may  be  said  already  to  excel  even  in 
those  respects ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  country  in  this  quarter  is  still 
susceptible  of  improvement. 

^  There  is  no  county  in  England  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  soils 
than  Norfolk :  it  abounds  in  all  descriptions,  from  the  lightest  sand  to  the 
stifiest  clay,  so  that  any  thing  that  lives  in  our  climate  will  find  a  soil  here 
congenial  to  its  nature.  Its  capabilities  in  this  respect  are  immense.  Our 
elevated  waste  lands  are  adapted  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  ;  our  deep  loams, 
such  as  abound  in  the  margin  of  the  fen  country  about  Upwell,  Wisbech,  and 
no  doubt  in  many  other  districts,  are  capable  of  producing  gigantic  specimens 
of  our  timber  trees ;  and  the  fens  themselves  are  full  of  the  sort  of  soil  that 
our  American  plants  delight  to  grow  in.  What  would  be  thought  of  hedges 
of  the  Rhododendron  ponHcum  growing  around  our  fen  dwellings  about  twenty 
feet  high  and  in  fiill  flower  ?  Such  a  thing  would  be  thought  wonderful  and  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt ;  yet  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not  see  it  every  day  of  our 
lives,  for  it  is  as  natural  for  this  tree  to  flourish  in  such  soil  as  it  is  for  the  white 
globe  turnip  to  grow  on  our  well-tilled  farms.  Our  moist  land,  again,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  is  suited  to  display  the  beauties  of  the  poplar  and 
willow  tribes  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regreted  that  some  of  our  brooks  and 
rivers  are  suffered  to  glide  over  our  valleys  unattended  by  such  delightful 
ornaments  as  those  trees  invariably  form  in  such  situations. 

**  But  the  rich  and  varied  resources  oi  our  soil  will  avail  us  little,  if  the 
principle  of  adaptation  be  overlooked.  Our  trees  must  be  planted  in  soils 
and  situations  adapted  to  their  nature,  else  our  labour  will  be  comparatively 
profitless.  This  perfect  arrangement  is  every  where  observable  in  the  economy 
of  vegetation,  as  seen  in  nature.  In  the  more  striking  outlines  of  this  beauti- 
ful distribution,  even  the  inexperienced  are  able  to  trace  the  situations  and 
soils  which  certain  vegetables  delight  |p  grow  in.  The  willow  and  the  alder, 
for  instance,  are  naturally  associated  with  rivers  and  swamps ;  and  it  is  in 
such  situations  only  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  exuberance  of  their 
nature.  An  aloe«  on  the  other  hand,  is  furnished  with  thick  fleshy  leaves 
which  imbibe  moisture  freely  and  expend  it  sparingly,  and  we  find  it  flourishing 
in  a  sandy  desert  and  under  a  burning  sun,  where  it  rains  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  where  the  heavens  are  seldom  darkened.  In  some  countries,  the 
geographical  range  of  temperature,  for  ahnost  all  sorts  of  trees,  is  confined 
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within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  so  that  the  whole  scale  of  the  vegetable 
creation  may  be  traversed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  Vera  Cruz,  a  province 
of  Mexico,  situated  under  a  tropical  sun,  this  fact  is  most  strikingly  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  near  to  the  sea-side, 
the  most  8ulR>cating  heat  prevails,  and  vegetation  proceeds  as  if  in  a  hot-bed. 
In  ascending  the  mountains,  tiers  of  vegetables  rise  above  one  another  in 
admirable  order.  Nature  becoming  gradaalty  less  luxuriant  and  the  flowers 
less  coloured,  till,  passing  through  the  zones  of  liquidambar,  banana,  Mexican 
oaks,  &c«,  pine  trees  only  are  to  be  found,  and  these  amid  everlasting  'saows. 
I0  our  own  country,  we  find  the  pine  tree  prefernng  the  lofUest  mountains  of 
our  land,  to  which  ,it  is  indigenous ;  and  one  of  then^  indeed,  P.  markkna, 
unlike  the  most  of  Ugneous  plants,  courts  the  sea-shore  and  <vfith3tand^  .its 
blasts.  The  beech,  again,  rises  in  chalky  and  stony  grounds,,  ^nd  flourishes 
where  other  trees  will  not  grow ;  we  have  seen  it  in  great  beauty  and  per* 
fection  even  on  the  debris  of  rocks  of  a  siliceous  character.  Such  is  the 
adaptation  of  Nature.  *       '  ■ 

'*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  experienced  by  almost  every  one,  that,  if  any  degree 
of  care  be  taken  in  planting  them,  the  most  of  trees,  though  huddled  together, 
as  they  often  are,  without  reference  to  the  soils  and  situations  best  suited  to 
the  various  species,  will,  for  a  few  years,  maintun  a  tolerably  healthy  appear- 
ance, more  especially  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  but  afterwards  thev 
soon  b^in  to  fall  away  :  the  larch  becomes  black  and  unsightly,  putting  fortn 
a  profusion  of  fruit  or  cones,  —  a  never-failing  sign  of  its  unhealthy  state ; 
the  spruce  fir  loses  its  under  branches  ;  the  ash  and  elm  cover  themselves 
with  moss ;  and,  in  fact,  every  species,  except  that  to  which  the  soil  and  situ* 
ation  are  adapted,  betrays  some  sign  of  its  being  misplaced.  In  this  work, 
therefore,  it  shall  be  our  object  to  point  out,  so  far  as  our  experience  and 
observation  suggest,  the  proper  soils  and  exposures  for  trees  generally  grown 
in  England,  as'  we  are  convinced  that  a  knowledge  leading  to  their  proper 
distribution  will  induce  many  proprietors  to  plant  tracts  of  country  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  unfit  for  forests,  and  be  the  means  of  heighten* 
ing  the  beauty  of  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  already  in  existence. 

"  We  have  no  desire  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  numerous  works  already 
published  on  the  subject  of  trees.  The  most  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  con* 
tain  many  useful  hints  on  the  work  of  planting,  pruning,  &c. ;  but  is  it  not 
notorious  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those  authors  treat  the  subject  in 
a  dull,  uninteresting  manner,  as  if  a  tree  were  the  most  uninviting  thing  in 
existence,  and  as  if  its  beautiful  fabric,  root  and  branch,  were  to  be  valued 
only  in  proportion  to  tbe  extent  of  flooring,  or  the  number  of  chairs  and 
tables  it  would  produce  ?  We  confess  that  such  information  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  and  any  arboricultural  treatise  would  be  imperfect  without 
it ;  but  to  make  those  dry  statistics  the  sole  theme  in  a  work  of  this  descrij)- 
tion  is  disgusting,  and  accounts  perhaps  for  books  of  this  sort  being  so  much 
banished  from  our  polite  reading.  They  seem  to  have  forgot  that  there  is 
poetry  in  trees,  — •  that  they  bear  much  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  that 
they  are  loved  and  venerated  by  some  men  as  reminbcences  of  the  past." 

After  referring  to  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  in  terms  gratifying  to  our 
feelings,  the  author  says :  — 

**  As  to  our  own  humble  pretensions  on  the  subject,  we  must  allow  the  pre- 
sent work  to  speak  for  us.  Out  of  love  to  the  [science,  we  have  devoted  an 
apprenticeship  of  about  twenty  years  to  practical  botanical  pursuits,  so  that 
we  are  without  excuse  if  we  should  nql  throughout  be  guided  by  generally 
$»certained  facts. 

'*  It  is  our  intention,  then,  to  notice  all  the  trees  of  Norfolk  that  are 
interesting  on  account  of  their  age,  size,  rarity,  historical  association,  or  in 
any  other  respect;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  complete  as  a  book  of  reference, 
we  shall  annex  directions  as  to  sowing,  transplanting,  pruning,  and  felling  all 
our  English  timber  trees ;  the  whole  forming  a  popular  dictionary  of  every 
.thing  relating  to  this  interesting  department  of  Natural  History. 
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**  In  order  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  condnued  treatise  on  the  same  dasv 
of  subjects,  the  reader  will  be  occasionally  reliered  by  general  descriptions  of 
such  gentlemen's  seats  as  are  considered  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  and  as 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  incompatible  «to  treat  of  trees  at  lengdi  under 
the  head  ofSeats^  and  vice  verga^  a  portion  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to 
the  respective  subjects.** 

The  body  of  the  work  now  commences  with  a  chapter  on  *'  Trees  in  Gene- 
ral ;"  and  next  follows  one  on  the  **  Trees  of  the  City"  [of  Norwich],  which 
Is  followed  by  an  article  headed,  ^  Proposed  Public  Garden  in  the  City  of 
Norwich.*'  "  That  the  capital  of  Norfolk  should  have  been  so  long  without 
a  public  garden,  cannot  be  attributed,"  Mr.  Grigor  informs  us,  '*  to  a  want  of 
taste  for  flowers  among  its  inhabitants ;  for  so  predominant  is  this  taste,  that 
Norwich  is  emphatically  termed  the  '  City  of  Gardens,'  or  the  '  City  in  an 
Orchard  ;'  "  this  fact,**  he  adds,  "  gives  the  surer  promise  that  the  project 
will  meet  with  success;  for  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  a 
community  not  fond  of  those  pursuits  would  see  any  merit  in  an  institution 
devoted  to  them."  After  various  arguments  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  the  author  makes  the  following  observations,  which  we  quote 
as  being  applicable  in  the  case  of  towns  generally :  — 

"  But,  apart  from  a  botanic  garden  being  a  scene  of  beauty  and  attraction 
in  itself,  it  would  stimulate  all  our  amateurs  in  the  dty  to  procure  those  oma^ 
mental  trees  and  flowers  hitherto  unknown,  or  not  generally  cultivated  in  this 
quarter,  so  that  all  our  gardens  around  would  take  their  tone  from  this  central 
emporium  of  taste.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
given  in  this  quarter  to  the  introduction  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  Horticulture  and  Floriculture  have  their  societies,  and  are  flourish- 
ing; but  any  effort  to  introduce  new  or  rare  trees — those  magnificent  and 
enduring  ornaments  of  nature  —  has  not  yet  been  made.  Around  Norwich 
there  are  consequently  but  few  novelties  to  interest  the  botanical  cultivator. 

*'  Of  the  beautiful  and  numerous  species  of  the  genus  CreUcegus,  there  are 
only  three  generally  met  with  —  C  punctata,  C,  Crus^alU,  and  C.  Oxyacan&a 
with  its  varieties.  Of  the  like  numerous  and  not  less  beautiful  genus  of  the 
^scultu  or  Pavia,  there  is  only  the  common  JE.  Hippocastanum  ;  and,  indeed, 
so  general  is  this  want  of  novelty,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  so  few  of 
those  fine  trees,  which  have  been  so  long  in  cultivation,  have  found  their  way 
into  our  gardens.  A  botanical  collection,  open  to  the  citizens,  would  remedy 
this  ;  for  to  see  trees  is  far  more  persuasive  and  satisfactory  than  a  picture  or 
description  of  them,  however  elaborate.  No  one  scarcely  can  walk  through 
the  gardens  of  Chiswick,  Hackney,  Chatsworth,  or  any  old  arboretum,  without 
resolving  to  add  to  his  collection  such  trees  as  he  does  not  already  possess ; 
Bnd  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  if  such  a  stimulus  were  commenced  here,  it 
would  soon  have  the  eflect  of  enriching  and  beautifying  our  country." 

Mr.  Grigor  next  shows  that  such  a  garden  *<  would  enable  us  to  distinguish 
botanically  what  trees  are  best  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their 
timber ; "  and  here  he  quotes  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
story  of  a  bad  kind  of  oak  being  introduced  from  the  German  forests,  and 
propagated  extensively  in  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  which  is  known  to  be,  like 
the  same  author's  story  of  a  kind  of  Scotch  fir  imported  from  Canada,  without 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata  is 
generally  considered  preferable  to  that  of  Q.  sesiliflora  as  ship-timber,  which  is 
the  point  Mr.  Grigor  seeks  to  establish.  (See  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  1786.  and  2171.) 

The  author  concludes  with  expresfipg  a  hope  in  which  we  sincerdy  concur, 
''  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  every  town  and  village  shall  have  its 
library,  scientific  institution,  museum,  and  public  pleasure-garden,  as  was 
proposed  in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Buckingham; 
for  we  believe  that  if  ever  mankind  are  to  be  better  than  they  are,  it  will 
be  through  the  establishment  of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History 
throughout  the  country." 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Grigor's  work  to  all  our  readers,  but  more 
especially  to  those  resident  in  the  eastern  counties. 
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Art.  VI.  History  and  Guide  for  dratoing  the  Acanthus^  and  every 
other  Description  of  Ornamental  Foliage^  by  Ride  ;  •wheredy  suck 
Principles  and  Plans  are  Jbrmed  that  any  Student  may  become 
his  own  Desi^neryfor  tohatever  Purpose  he  may  require.  The  whole 
planned,  designed,  engraved,  and  printed  by  J.  Page,  Ornamental 
Draftsman,  Atlas  Press,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster.  Parts  I. 
and  II.    pp.  481^  6  wood-cuts.     9d.  each. 

We  most  strongly  recommend  the  young  gardener  who  is  anxious  to  be 
able  to  draw  by  the  eye,  without  rule  and  compass,  to  procure  these  little 
works,  and  copy  the  figures  in  them  with  pencil,  or  with  a  steel  pen  and 
ink.  If  a  gardener  could  only  foresee  the  immense  advantage  that  it  would 
be  to  him  to  be  able  to  sketch  freely,  and  thus  communicate  his  ideas  quickly 
and  intelligibly  on  the  spot,  he  would  labour  mornings  and  evenings,  for  months, 
nay,  for  years,  if  necessary,  to  acquire  so  valuable  a  talent.  Every  gardener 
can  draw  plans  by  the  help  of  a  rule  and  square ;  but  he  that  has  cultivated 
the  power  of  sketching  objects  at  sight  has  elevated  himself  to  a  higher  region  ; 
and  if  to  this  faculty  is  joined  a  knowled^  of  grammar  and  style,  elegant 
penmanship,  and  good  manners,  he  hasacqunred  m  the  essentials  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  will  be  respected  by  his  employers  accordingly.  There  are 
many  things  (for  example,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  horticulture  or 
agriculture)  which  may  be  attained  after  the  middle  age ;  but  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  if  not  ac(]uired  in  youth,  cannot  in  general  be  acquired  at  all. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  every  first-rate  head  gardener  will  require 
to  be  a  good  landscape-gardener,  and  the  being  able  to  design  a  flower- 
garden  in  different  styles  will  be  considered  as  necessary  for  such  persons  as  to 
design  a  cucumber  frame  or  a  mushroom  shed  now  is.  All  that  is  wanting 
to  bring  things  to  this  state  is,  that  the  rising  feneration,  who  are  all  be- 
coming scientmc  botanists  and  horticulturists  (thanks  to  Dr.  Lindlev  more  than 
to  any  other  man  living),  shall  be  grown  up.  And  why  should  those  who 
are  capable,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  examinations  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  of  acquinng  a  high*  degree  of  scientific  botanical  knowledge, 
while  working  all  the  day  in  the  open  garden,  and  only  studying  in  the  even- 
ings, not  be  able  under  the  same  circumstances  to  acquire  the  art  of  sketching 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  cultivated  taste  in  forms,  lines,  and 
colours?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  except  this,  that  hard 
work  with  ^rden  tools  must  greatly  ii^'ure  the  hand  for  sketching ;  and  this, 
we  trust,  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  gardeners  who  take  apprentices,  and  by  all 
who  employ  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves. 


Art.  VII.     Ricautts  Rustic  Architecture.     Parts  I.  and  II.     Oblong 
4to,  147  plates.    London.     6s.  each  Part. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  informs  us  that  he  is  ''  quite  conscious  of 
adding  but  little  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  rural 
cottages,  &c. ;  but  he  adds,  "  if  that  little  be  clothed  in  a  somewhat  novel 
form,"  he  hopes  to  escape  criticism. 

"  The  designs  herein  delineated  exhibit  no  ornament  (excepting  the  chimney 
shafts)  but  such  as  can  easily  be  procured  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  wood- 
man's axe."  From  this  announcementi^he  reader  will  understand  that  all  the 
woodwork  of  these  cottages  is  quite  of  a  rustic  character ;  in  short,  even  the 
muUions  to  the  windows  and  the  labels  over  them,  as  well  as  the  architraves 
to  the  doors,  both  inside  and  out,  are  of  unbarked  poles. 

Part  I.  contains  a  design  for  a  peasant's  cottage,  including  plans,  eleva- 
tions, two  sections,  a  perspective  view,  plans  and  elevations  of  the  chimney 
shafts  to  a  scale  of  ^  in.  to  1  ft. ;  plans  and  elevations  of  windows  to  a  larger 
^cale,  and  a  rustic  chair  and  table  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1  ft» 
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Part  IL  contains  a  design  for  a  forester's  cottage,  including  plan  of  th^. 
basement  and  ground  floor;  elevation  of  the  entrance  and  garden  fronts; 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections ;  perspective  view ;  plan  of  bay  window, 
i  in.  to  I  ft.;  elevation  of  ditto,  ditto;  and  plans  and  elevations  of  chimney 
snafts. 

Our  readers  are  now  put  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  these  two  ])art8, 
and  the  author  informs  us  that  each  part  may  be  forwarded  by  post,  and  on 
being  requested  to  do  so,  he  will  be  happy  to  comply  pre-paid.  Mr.  Ricauti*8 
address  is  No.  47.  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 

A  cheaper  way  for  a  gentleman  in  the  country  to  %et  a  design  for  an  or- 
namental cottage  can  hardly  be  devised ;  and  the  working  plans  are  all  on 
such  a  targe  scale,  that  the  building  may  be  executed  under  the  direction  of 
any  country  carpenter.  We  thereK>re  recommend  a  trial  of  one  number  of 
the  work  at  least. 

With  respect  to  the  taste  of  this  novel  feature  of  forming  the  mullions, 
labels,  architraves,  and  facings  to  stone  or  brick  walls,  of  unbarked  trees,  we 
cannot  approve  of  it,  on  account  of  the  incongruity  of  the  materials.  In 
general,  the  ornamental  parts  of  a  building  are  not  only  designed  in  more 
elaborate  forms  than  the  plain  parts,  but  they  are  executed  in  a  somewhat 
better  material,  or  at  all  events  in  one  not  worse.  Thus  brick  buildings  have, 
for  the  most  part,  stone  labels  and  mullions,  and  for  a  good  reason  :  in  the 
case  of  the  mullions,  there  is  the  lintel  to  support,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
label,  the  rain  to  throw  off.  Now  the  action  of  the  rain  would  soon  rot  both 
the  rustic  mullion  and  the  rustic  label,  and  while  the  walls  would  look  bare 
and  prematurelv  going  to  decay,  the  lintels  of  the  windows  would  be  falling 
in.  We  are  quite  aware  from  the  plans  that  there  are  stone  mull i6ns' behind 
the  rustic  ones,  but  in  criticising  an  object  which  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
the  eye,  we  must  examine  it,  not  as  we  know  it  to  be,  but  as  it  seems  to  be. 
The  difficulty,  perhaps,  mi^ht  be  got  over,  by  covering  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  with  wood  having  the  bark  on  ;  at  all  events,  the  novelty  of  this 
decoration  and  its  rustic  appearance  will  recommend  it  to  many  persons,  and 
nothing  can  be  better  than  for  those  that  have  time  and  money  to  try  eveiy 
thing.  The  only  certain  thing  that  every  man  attains  in  this  world  is  experi- 
ence. We  make  these  remarks  with  great  regard  for  the  author,  whom  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing,  and  consider  to  be  a  beautiful 
architectural  draughtsman,  and  a  very  amiable  person. 


Art.  VIII.     Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture.     By  M.  Kiltoe. 
Calcutta.  Parts  J.  to  VIII.   Oblong  4to.   London,  Allen.    125.  each. 

This  work  differs  from  Ram  Raz  on  Indian  architecture^  in  consisting  of  a 
series  of  examples  with  their  details,  while,  the  other  endeavours  to  lay  down 
the  rules  and  proportions  of  the  parts  common  to  all  buildings  whatever  in 
the  Indian  style.  In  short,  the  work  of  Ram  Raz  may  be  called  the  five 
orders  of  Indian  architecture,  and  that  of  M.  Kittoe  its  Vitruvius  Britannicus. 
The  publication  will  be  useful  to  architects,  by  furnishing  them  with  data  for 
buildings  designed  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  to  gardeners,  by  the  hints  which 
it  gives  for  laying  out  flower-gardens  to  accompany  such  buildings.  As  it 
must  be  interesting  in  India  for  an  Englishman  to  build  and  lay  out  his 
garden  in  some  of  the  manners  common  in  his  native  country,  so  we  think 
must  it  be  to  an  Englishman  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  India,  to  exhibit 
the  style  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted,  in  the  scene  of  bis 
retirement.  Independently  of  this,  the  Indian  style,  if  occasionally  adopted 
even  by  those  who  have  never  been  in  India,  would  prove  a  source  of  novelty, 
differing  from  the  novelty  produced  by  the  revival  of  our  ancient  styles,  in 
being,  as  Addison  long  ago  expressed  it,  **  strange  as  well  as  new."   The  style, 
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ve  think,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  street  architecture ;  and  hence  the 
dealers  in  Indian  articles  are  called  upon  to  adopt  it  in  their  shop  and  house > 
fronts.  The  kind  of  European  architecture  which  comes  nearest  that  of 
India  is  the  Gothic  ;  but  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former  i^  what  vo^y  be 
called  constructive  decoration ;  that  is,  in  ornaments  which  consist  of  iines- 
and  forms  arising  out  of  the  arches  to  the  openingsi  the  bases  and  icapitals  of 
the  columns,  the  cornices,  the  xoofs,  and  all  the  difierent  kinds  o{- buttresses^ 
tow«rs,  domes,  pinnacles,  and  finials.  With  regard  to  Indian  ilowerrgardens^  i 
the  work  before  us  contains  six  ideas  for  capital  designs,  >  These"  i4eas  are^ 
taken  from  the  panels  of  parapets,  as,  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Moorish  styles, 
they  are.  (aken  from  the  compartments  of  ceilings.  Architecture  is.  one  of 
those  arts,,  the  study  of  which,  next  to  painting  and  sculpture,  has  the  greatest - 
tendency  to  call  forth  and  improve  the  feeling  or  faculty  of  taste ;  and  we  ar^ 
therefore  particularly  anxious  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by 
gardeners,  aiKi  especially  by  such  of  them  as  have  any  pretensions  to  skill  in 
laying  out  grounds.  We  wish  that  we  could  see  published  a  collection  of 
specimens  calculated  to  show  the  general  effect  and  the  details  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal styles  of  architecture  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  world,  and  carried 
to  any  degree  of  perfection ;  distinguishing  in  each  the  military,  ecclesiastic, 
urban,  and  villa  styles  ;  and  in  styles  that  have  been  long  cultivated,  such  as 
the  Gothic,  the  different  eras.  Such  a  work  at  a  moderate  price,  at  the 
present  time,  would  do  more  towards  improving  the  public  taste  than  almost 
any  other  that  could  be  produced. 

Contents,     Vignette,  a  mausoleum  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  o(  the  date 
of  Shah  Jehan. — The  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  of  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ackber.     This  building  is  of  stone, 
brick,  and  plaster,  with  the  dome  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of  various 
colours ;  a  good  hint  for  covering  domes  in  this  countr}',  where  cement  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  lead. — Ruin  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque  in  the  citadel  o^ 
Jounpur.    Its  ornaments  and  details  are  highly  sculptured,  and  there  is  a  de- 
tached pillar  in  the  foreground  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  admirably 
adapted  for  an  object  in  a  pleasure-ground  where  the  style  of  the  house  was 
Hindoo. — Ruined  mausoleum  on  the  high  road  to  Lucknow,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Barahdurri,  implying  a  palace  or  place  of  pleasure.     Why  such 
a  building   comes  to  be  used  as  a  mausoleum  is   stated  in  the  following 
extract.   *'  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Mahomedan  princes  and  persons  of  rank 
nnd  wealth,  to  lay  out  superb  gardens,  which  were  usually  surrounded  with 
high  parapeted  walls  and  turrets,  with  a  grand  entrance  thereto  on  one  of 
the  faces ;  and  in  the  centre  of  such  enclosures  they  used  to  construct  an 
edifice,  more  or  less  magnificent,  according  to  their  tastes  and  resources^ 
which  during  their  lifetime  were  used  as  barahdurris,  or  places  of  pleasure ;  and 
at  their  death  they  were  buried  therein,  the  building  then  becoming  converted 
into  their  mausoleum  and  that  of  their  families,  the  gardens  were  no  longer 
resorted  to  as  places  of  pleasure,  but  were  assigned  to  one  or  more  cadims  or 
priests,  who  maintained  themselves  and  the  tombs  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  the 
fiuits  and  other  produce  of  the  gardens  ;  for  larger  buildings,  however,  grants 
of  land  were  made  in  excess  to  the  foregoing,  the  revenue  of  which  .was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  such  purposes :  this  custom  is  still  prevalent,  and 
such,  therefore,  is  the  origin  of  the  term  '  barahdurri,'  or  palace,  being  applied 
to  monumental  structures."  —  Gate  and  citadel  of'  Feroz  Shah,  near  the 
modem  city  of  Delhi,  built  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.    A  good  hint 
for  an  entrance-lodge  to  a  villa  in  the  Indian  style.  —  The  mosque  Jama^ 
Musjid.    '*  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  wonderful  edifice  is  the  immense 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  fapade;  it  is  near  100  ft.  to  its  apex,  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches  one  within  the  other,  receding  like  a  stair."     The  details  of 
this  building  and  some  low  buildings  which  surround  it,  afford  excellent  hints 
for  composing  a  Hindoo  village  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  next  subject. —  Sarai  and  bridge,  near  the  town  of 
Musanuggur.-^Old  Sarai  at  Himmutnuggur,  near  the  city  of  Agra  and  the 
Secundra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    General  Notices. 

New  or  concentrated  Manure*.  —  The  remarks  by  the  Hon.  and  Be?. 
W.  Heitart  are  excellent.  I  tried  some  experiments  last  year  on  the  effects 
produced  by  difierent  composts  on  the  vine  cultivated  in  pots.  I  took  ^ht 
black  Hamburg  vines,  and  after  shaking  the  mould  they  had  previously  grown  in 
completely  firom  the  balls,  I  planted  two  in  each  of  the  composts  below.  There 
was  nopercepdble  difference  in  the  size  or  strength  of  the  vines  before  plants 
ing.  The  firat  two  were  planted  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  perfectly  de- 
composed stable  dung ;  the  second  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  bone  dust ; 
the  third,  in  two  thirds  bv  weight  of  loam  and  one  third  of  dressings  from  the 
clothiers,  called  here  flocks  ;  and  the  fourth  were  planted  in  50  parts  of  loam, 
as  above,  and  wood  ashes  20  parts,  lime  10  parts,  soot  10  parts,  and  salt 
10  parts.  Thdr  rate  of  growth  was,  1st,  those  in  loam  and  dung,  which 
beat  connderablv  any  of  the  others  in  size  of  leaf,  strength  of  stem,  and  ra- 
pidity of  growth ;  2diy,  those  in  No.  3.  compost,  viz.  loam  and  flocks; 
3dly,  those  in  loam  and  bone  dust ;  and  lastly,  those  in  loam,  wood  ashes, 
soot,  &c.  The  latter  grew  very  badly,  and  made  scarcely  any  root,  though 
under  exactly  the  same  management.  I  regret  I  did  not  put  any  in  pure 
loam,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  actual  benefit  to  be  denved  from  using 
muriates  and  carbonates.  Flocks  are  certainly  a  powerful  manure,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  keeping  the  earth  porous  and  open,  they  retain  their  fertilising 
properties  a  long  time.  Perhaps  some  of  your  valuai)le  correspondents  have 
carried  this  subject  farther  than  I  have  done,  or  can  throw  additional  light  on 
it.  I  will  resume  the  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  directly,  and  acquaint 
you  with  the  results  next  spring.  —  John  Spencer,  Bowood  Gardem,  June)e, 
1840. 

Preservation  of  Wood,  —  At  a  recent  sitdng  of  the  Academy,  M.  Boucherie 
presented  a  memoir  **  On  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  by  a  Method  peculiar 
to  himself."  That  method  consists  in  introducing  pyrolignite  of  iron  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  tissue  of  the  wood,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  tree,  or 
even  while  it  is  yet  standing.  This  simple  operation  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably efficacious:  1st,  in  protecting  the  tree  against  rot,  dry  or  humid; 
2dly,  in  increasing  its  hardiness ;  Sdly,  in  developing  and  preserving  its  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity ;  4thly,  in  preventing  the  cracks  which  result  from 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  when  brought  into  use ;  5thly,  in  reducing  its 
inflammable  and  combustible  characters  ;  and  6thl^,  in  giving  it  colours  and 
odours  at  once  varied  and  enduring.  M.  Bouchene  laid  before  the  Academy 
several  specimens  prepared  by  this  method,  the  examination  of  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  (AthetuBum^  May  16.  1840.) 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  process  is,  the  impregnation  of  the  tree 
with  the  preserving  substance  while  it  is  yet  in  a  growing  state.  From  the 
Report  in  Le  Temps  of  May  7.,  which  a  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  us, 
it  appears  that  the  liquid  is  absorbed  by  the  vital  action  of  the  tree  while  yet 
growing,  or  when  newl^  cut  down.  Whether  any  thing  fit  to  be  introduced 
into  general  practice  will  be  the  result  of  these  ingenious  experiments,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  say.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IL    Foreign  Notices, 
MADEIRA. 


FUNCHAL,  March  15.  1840.— I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  of 
January,  that  the  account  of  my  tea  plantation  in  the  mountains  of  this  idaad 
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(see  p.  113.)  proyed  acceptable  to  you  ;  and  I  have  requested  your ;  friend 
Dr.  Lippold  to  see  a  plant  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  in  my  garden  in  town, 
with  a  full  crop  of  bernes  or  acorns,  which  promises  equal  future  advantages 
to  this  island,  through  its  cultivation  in  the  low  lands,  as  the  tea  does  in  the 
mountains,  and  Dr.  Lippold  has  taken  a  small  branch  with  berries  on  it  to 
forward  it  to  you. 

I  have  had  this  plant  about  eleven  years,  but  all  my  endeavours  to  propa* 
gate  it  by  layers  or  cuttings  proved  abortive,  and  though  it  often  gave  flowers, 
it  never  perfected  its  se^  till  last  year,  from  which  I  succeeded  in  rearing 
fourteen  ^oung  plants ;  and  from  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  plant  and 
berries  this  year,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  none  of  them  will  fail  to 
germinate,  so  that  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  I  shall  succeed  in  forming  a 
plantation  of  this  valuable  spice  in  this  island. 

I  feel  much  obliged  for  your  information  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
manipulation  of  tea,  and  they  entirely  quadrate  with  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  theory  of  preparing  the  leaves  for  tea  is  merely  to  de- 
stroy the  herbaceous  taste;  and  the  leaves  are  perfect,  when,  like  hay,  they 
emit  an  agreeable  odour  ;  but  I  confess  that  to  roll  them  up  for  package,  in 
the  way  they  are  sent  from  China,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it, 
is  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  I  despair  of  ever  getting  a  profitable  return 
from  my  plantation  throi^h  that  means  ;  but  I  cannot  fait  to  agree  with  you, 
or  resist  the  conclusion  m>m  the  many  experiments  which  I  have  made,  that 
much  useless  labour  is  spent  in  the  manipulation  of  tea,  especially  in  rolling 
up  the  large  green  tea  leaves,  which,  on  examination,  show  that  each  leaf  is 
rolled  and  folded  by  the  hands  separately.  Your  suggestion,  therefore,  of 
compressing  the  leaves  into  cakes  or  forms,  seems  to  be  a  most  feasible  me- 
thod of  preparing  them  for  packaffe  and  preservation  against  humidity,  the 
two  great  objects  to  be  provided  for ;  ana  might,  I  conceive,  be  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  hydraulic  press.  Your  suggestion,  I  think,  therefore,  may 
prove  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  Indian  government  or  Assam  specu- 
lators, for  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  rolling  up  the  leaves  with  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  these  mountains,  which  admits  of  my  employing  young  women  at 
about  4|rf.,  and  boys  and  girls  at  about  2j^.  sterling  per  day,  in  that  occupa- 
tion, how  will  it  be  possible  in  Assam  to  succeed,  or  compete  with  the 
overplus  population  and  cheap  labour  of  China. 

Compression  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  rolling  up  the  leaves,  as  it 
would  take  place  when  the  leaves  are  periectly  dry,  whereas  the  latter  can 
never  be.efiected  except  when  the  leaf  is  in  a  moist  state;  hence  the  neces- 
Btty  of  roasting  and  re-roasting  them  in  copper  pans  of  a  conical  shape  before 
embarkation,  to  prevent  mustiness,  which,  from  the  acid  of  the  tea  acting  on 
the  copper,  causes  the  astrii^^ency  in  all  the  teas  sent  to  Europe.  I  have 
one  of  these  pans,  which  was  brought  from  China,  and  others  in  iron,  made 
in  imitation  thereof,  and  beautifully  executed  and  plated  inside,  by  Mr.  Harri* 
son  <^  liverpooL  Still  the  trouble  of  rolling  up  any  other  than  the  small 
young  leaves,  which  can  be  effected  on  a  sort  of  basketwork  tablet  (of  wbich 
I  have  one  of  those  used  in  China,  made  of  the  bamboo  cane),  seems  to  me 
to  be  impossible  to  accomplish  without  great  expense.  If,  however,  the 
tea  leaves  compressed  into  shapes  could  be  brought  into  vogue,  I  could  pre* 
pare  immense  quantities  at  this  island,  and  afford  to  sell  the  tea  much  cheaper 
than  that  brought  firom  China ;  while  it  would  possess  the  double  advantage 
over  the  practice  of  rolling  up  the  leaves,  of  bemg  both  more  wholesome  and 
better  calculated  for  package  and  preservation.  For  as  to  the  plants,  it  is 
impossible  they  can  succeed  anywhere  better  than  they  do  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Madeira ;  and  where  the  OHea  fragrans,  the  flower  of  which  is  used 
to  scent  the  teas,  the  black  in  particular,  grows  with  a  luxuriance  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  those  who  have  seen  it  grow  elsewhere,  forming  a  small 
plant  for  the  flower-bed  in  the  low  lands  of  this  island,  and  growing  up 
almost  to  a  tree  in  the  mountains.    I  have  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the 
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tea  plants  grow  here  to  a  greater  height  and  with  greater  lazuriance  than  they 
generally  do  in  China.  -*  Henry  Veitch, 
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ENGLAND. 

The  HorHcultural  Fete  at  Chitwicky  June  13. — There  are  few  public  exhibi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  that  give  such  universal  pleasure 
as  these  fetes ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  visiters,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of 
the  plants  exhibited,  fully  prove  that  the  love  for  horticultural  science  is  spread 
among  all  classes.  Saturday's  show  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  kinds,  and  the  line  specimen  plants  of  the  Orchidaciese,  were, 
we  believe,  never  before  equaUed  at  any  show,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  was  a  very  lar^e  specimen  of  Aerides  odorata 
Lou,^  covered  with  pendulous  racemes  of  deliciously  scented  white  flowers;  this 
plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  when  in  flower  is  commonly  hung  up  in  baskets 
m  the  living-rooms  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  sake  of  its  odour.  Saccolabium 
guttatum  Lindl.,  and  8.  pr8em6rsum  Lindl.,  both  very  beautiful  plants  with 
long  crowded  racemes  of  lilac  flowers ;  a  n^w  species  of  Coryanthes,  with 
cunously  spotted  flowers;  Burlingtonia  cdndida  Lindl,,  with  delicate  white 
blossoms  ;  brassias,  gongoras,  and  peristerias,  of  several  species,  were  equally 
deserving  of  notice.  A  fine  plant  of  Cycnoches  Loddigesn  Lindl.  was  in  fiill 
beauty,  and  perhaps,  for  form,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  order. 
If  the  flower  is  inverted,  the  column  will  be  found  to  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  arched  neck  of  a  swan,  whence  its  generic  name.  Ooci- 
dium  Lanceanum  Lindl.,  with  fine  purple  and  green  spotted  flowers,  is/perbaps, 
the  pride  of  the  order ;  and  Vdnda  teres  Lindl.,  with  its  beautiful  purplish 
pink  flowers,  scarcelv  less  beautiful,  were  in  finer  flower  than  we  have  ever 
Been  them  before,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  describing  this  extraor* 
dinary  order  of  plants,  which  alike  surprise  us  bv  tne  beauty  of  some,  and  the 
^otesque  appearance  of  others  ;  and  we  can  only  exclaim  with  Milton, 

**  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good.*' 

The  pelargoniums  were  much  finer  than  usual ;  those  from  Messrs.  Cock  and 
Catcleugh  were  astonishing,  fi*om  the  beauty  and  large  size  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  from  the  immense  masses  of  flowers  they  produced.  Mr.  Foster's 
seedlings  were  also  remarkable.  The  calceolarias  it  is  almost  needless  to 
mention,  as  they  were  much  the  same  kinds  as  those  exhibited  at  the  last 
tshow.  Pentl&ndta  nriniata,  a  rare  and  beautiful  bulbous  plant  with  scarlet 
tubules,  was  splendidly  in  flower.  The  various  species  of  ixoras  were,  as 
usual,  among  the  most  showy  plants  exhibited.  Two  or  three  species  of 
Gompholobium,  trained  over  wires,  were  in  very  fine  flower.  A  new  lumi- 
nous plant  from  Swan  River,  with  spikes  of  purplish  flowers,  sud  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Captain  Mangles,  was  very  handsome,  and  quite  distinct  from 
anything  we  have  yet  received  from  that  part  of  the  world.  The  collections 
of  cut  roses  were  much  more  extensive  than  usual,  and  the  competition  very 
great.  Rondeletta  odorata,  with  finely  scented  orange  scarlet  flowers,  was  in 
a  state  of  high  perfection.  A  very  large  plant  of  Stq)han6tis  foUicularis,  fiom 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  particularly  fine.  It  is  a  new  climber,  with  fine  dark 
green  coriaceous  leaves,  and  very  odoriferous  white  flowers  ;  the  plant 
exhibited,  we  believe,  is  the  laigest  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  obtain 
the  attention  it  merits.  The  above-mentioned  plants  were  among  the  most 
remarkable ;  but  on  the  whole,  though  the  number  of  rare  plants  was  much 
greater  than  at  the  last  show,  yet,  from  the  want  of  those  fine  masses  of  colour 
produced  by  the  white  azaleas  and  scarlet  epiphyllums,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  striking.  The  company  present  included  many  of  the  nobility,  and,  it  is 
ascertained,  exceeded  11,000  persons. —  W.  A.  Af.   London^  June  15.  1840. 
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Tit  Soulh  London  HorHevUmal  Seeiel^t  Show  took  place  June  IS.  in  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  we  were  not  a  little  plea-ied  tu  see  the  gra- 
dual improvement  that  is  going  on  in  the  Society.  The  pelargoniums  from 
Mr.  Catcleugh  were,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  and  numerous  than  they  were 
at  the  Chiswick  show.  Among  the  morcremaidiabla  were,  a  new  seedling,  not 
yet  named,  decidedly  the  richest  in  colour  hitherto  raised  ;  Sylph,  Grand  Duke, 
Gauntlet,  Prima  Donna,  &c.  The  other  plants  worthy  of  notice  were,  fine 
specimens  of  Clematis  Sieboldts,  Nephrddium  fulvum,  Ttiunbei^  grqndifldra, 
''erbena  MeUndrei,  and  its  varieties,  atstrcemerias,  &c.  The  cut  roses  were 
very  numerous,  and  the  competition  severe.  The  whole  were  well  arranged 
under  spacious  tents,  and  the  company  was  large  and  apparently  welt  pleased; 
—  W.  A.  M.    Jun„  17.  1840.  vv  1  V 

Mr,  SeatCi  HydranUc  AfacMnei.  —  The  gardening  world  are  greatly  in- 
dtiited  to  Mr.  Read,  for  his  various  inventions  for  throwing  water  on 
plants.  Had  he  never  produced  anything  more  than  his  syringe,  nhich  has 
now  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  the  public,  his  services  would  Dot 
have  been  forgotten  j  but  he  has  gone  on  in  a  course  of  improvement,  and 
one  of  bis  latest  inventions,  and  that  which 
he  says  ia  his  masterpiece,  is  a  barrow^engine, 
which  he  thus  describes  :  — 

*'  F^.i5.  ia  an  oval  copper  vessel,  contaiu- 
ing  26  gallons,  particularly  adapted  for  large 
conservatories  and  forcing-houses  of  all  de- 
scriptions. It  will  pass  through  a  doorway 
2  ft.  wide  :  its  power  is  equal  to  any  barrow- 
engine,  and  it  is  admirably  well  adt^ted  for  a 
looil  fire-engine.  It  is  so  portable  that  it 
can  be  carried  up  or  down  stairs  by  two  men  ; 
and  it  way  be  kept  in  a  hall,  on  a  staircase, 
or  even  in  a  bedchamber.  The  valves  being  of 
solid  metal,  the  machine  cannot  get  out  of 
repair,  and  it  is  consequently  ready  to  act  in 
an  instant."  —  j.  R. 

Opemng  Pub&c  Gardent  and  Mateumi  to  all  the  PubSc.  —  The  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool  has  purchased  the  right  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  of  throwing  it  open  on  Sundays,  and  one  other  day  in  every 
week,  to  all  the  population.  We  sincerely  hope  this  example  will  soon  ba 
followed  in  all  other  places  where  there  are  Botanic  or  Zoological  Gardens. 
We  should  wish  to  see  this  done  without  delay  in  the  case  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  Surrey,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  and  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick.  If  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  immediate  suburbs  were  put  under  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  a  municipal  council  or  government,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that 
body  to  purchase  certain  rights  from  the  proprietors  of  museums,  gardens,  &e,i 
on  behalf  of  the  public  i  and  lo  form  other  places  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
m»it,  such  as  gardens,  parks,  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  their  government,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  population  ;  and  this  more  particularly  on  Sundays, 
when  all  who  labour  hard  during  the  week  generally  take  some  recrearion. 
We  do  not  see  why  a  rate  should  not  be  raised  for  maiatatning  a  garden,  as 
well  as  for  maintaining  a  public  school.  Both  are  but  diiferent  Diodes  of  sup- 
plving  education;  and,  next  to  the  school,  we  are  convinced  that  the  study 
of  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  plants  and  animals,  has  most  effect  in 
exciting  the  thinking  faculties,  and  humanising  both  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

Nothing  could  have  added  to  the  satisfaction  that  we  experienced  on  no- 
ticing the  intentions  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens, 
except  a  motion  made  in  parliament  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  the  effect  that  he 
intends  to  move  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  to  direct  the  Trustees  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  to  permit  those  two  establishments  to 
be  open  to  the  public  from  1  o'clock  to  i  o'clock  on  Sundays.  The  public 
1840.    Jdlv.  b  b 
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•re  under  an  everlaidng  debt  to  Mr.  Hume  Ibr  the  esertioiu  which  be  is  ooa- 
tiouall;  making  in  their  favour;  and  if  he  could  once  get  the  principle  rect^- 
niied,  of  the  usefiilneas  of  admitting  the  public  to  all  kinds  of  exhibitbtii  «t 
proper  hourt  on  Sunday  a,  he  would,  in  gur  opinion,  do  the  greatest  good, 
nest  to  that  of  eat^lishbg  a  system  of  national  education  in  the  manner  of 
aome  of  the  Continental  Bystems,  by  which  it  would  be  impoadble  for  aay 
peraoD  to  grow  up  in  this  country  without  being  educated  more  or  leu  ia 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Of  tome  such  system  Mr.  Hume  hai  been 
for  many  years  an  advocate.  We  most  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hume's  ad- 
dress may  be  attended  with  the  desired  result;  and  that  the  queen's  advistn 
will  show  that  they  are  not  without  sympathy  for  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow-creatures .  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Quera  Man^t  Tree.  —  Tilia  memorable  tree,  which  has  braved  the  blast  of 

centuriea,  yielded  to  the  hn-^  of  the  gale  on  Monday  lasL     It  stood  at  tlie 

east  end  of  the  village  of  Duddingstone,  and  nearly  opposite  Lord  Abereom'a 

Ck.     It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  thorn  trees  m  Scotland,  and  of  [fac 
jest  dimensionB.     Its  exact  measurement  we  do  not  at  present  recollect. 


but  we  know  that  two  men  embracing  its  trunk  at  opposite  sides  could  not 
make  their  hands  meet  It  was  commonly  called  Queen  Mary's  Tree,  tfaou^ 
it  is  probable,  t  was  planted  before  her  reign.     It  formerly  stood  within  a 

eark,  but  on  widening  the  carriage  road  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  was 
rought  outside ;  and  then  it  seemed  on  its  last  legs,  several  fissures  appealing 
in  the  trunk,  through  which  the  elements  of  air  and  water  were  fast  consuming 
the  venerable  tree.  The  road  trustees  had  these  fissures  filled  up  with  atone 
and  lime,  and  had  it  otherwise  protected;  but  the  violence  of  the  gale  on 
Monday  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  laying  it  along,  a  shattered  and  withered 
trunk  ;  and  thus  another  of  the  memorials  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  has 
perished  in  the  vicinity  of  her  Holyrood.  (Jlnies,  June,  1840,  from  an  li)B- 
deen  pap^.)  The  thorn  tree  above  mentioned  was  measured  by  Sir  Hmmai 
Dick  Lauder  in  1S18,  and  again  iu  1836  by  Mr.  Bamet,  then  curator  (rf  the 
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Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  for  the  Arboretum  Britanmcwn,  Its 
dimeDsions  were :  girt  at  3  fl.  above  the  ground  9  fl. ;  at  the  ground  12ft. ; 
height  43  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  44  ft.  Why  it 
is  called  Queen  Mary's  tree,  we  do  not  know.  The  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  called  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  (see  fig.  46.)  stands  in  a  garden  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and,  though  it  is  known  to  be  nearly  300  years 
old,  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  our  engraving  indicates.  It  is  a  weeping 
variety,  and  is  the  Oats^gus  Oxyac4ntha  p^ndula  r^insB  of  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  and  other  collections. -^Concf. 

IRELAND. 

Beyittt  Botanical  Society,  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
May  16.,  when  reports  were  read  from  the  secretary  and  the  curator.  The 
recommendation  of  the  former  Committee,  unanimously  approved  of  by  the 
General  Meeting,  for  the  erection  of  a  range  of  glass  in  the  garden,  had  been 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee,  whose  report  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  object,  and  the  means  for  accomplishing  it,  was  received  on 
the  29th  of  May  last.  The  General  Committee,  after  having  duly  considered 
the  report,  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  procuring  information  on  the  most  improved  mode 
of  constructing,  heating,  and  ventilating  the  projected  houses.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  was  submitted,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to  a  special  General 
Meeting ;  a  design  of  the  intended  range  of  glass  was  furnished  by  Charles 
Lanyon,  Esq.,  and  an  estimate  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Walker,  of  Dublin. 
The  General  Meeting,  on  the  24th  of  August,  was  pleased  to  adopt  the  report 
and  the  design,  and  authorised  the  Committee  to  carn^  into  efiect  such  por- 
tion as  was  within  the  means  of  the  Society.  The  Committee,  accordingly, 
procured,  from  Messrs.  Turner  and  Walker,  an  estimate  for  the  erection  of 
two  houses,  measuring  65  by  20  feet,  which  was  as  much  of  the  range  as  came 
within  their  means.  Mr.  Lanyon  having  pronounced  the  same  reasonable,  the 
Committee  contracted  for  the  work.  The  contract,  which  was  read  to  the 
meeting,  stipulated  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  work,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Lanyon's  design,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of  1,400/.  The  Committee  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  fulfil  their  engagement  with  the  contractor,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner ;  but  they  thou^t  it  right  to  state,  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  some  individuals  of  their  body,  in  making  advances  beyond 
their  usual  contributions,  which  are  to  be  provided  for  hereafter.  The  report 
went  on  to  state,  that,  out  of  a  proprietary  of  370  shareholders,  and  308 
subscribers,  only  93,  or  under  one  seventh,  as  yet  contributed  to  the  building 
of  the  green-houses.  The  Committee,  in  their  former  report,  might  appear 
to  have  been  over-sanguine ;  but,  when  the  above  circumstance  was  considered, 
and  the  unforeseen  state  of  the  money  market  during  the  period  mentioned 
taken  into  account,  they  conceived  they  might  be  excused  for  entertaining 
hopes  which  a  moderate  degree  of  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
would  have  realised  in  a  very  short  period.  The  wetness  of  the  past  season 
had  protracted  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the  time  specified ;  but  the 
Committee  had  satis&ction  in  reporting  that  one  house  was  now  ready  for  the 
reception  of  plants,  and  the  other  in  rapid  progress.  Though  their  plan  was 
different  firom  that  of  any  other  in  the  empire  [We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Lanyon  for  some  account  of  it],  persons  of  experience  considered  that 
the  houses  were,  in  every  respect,  calculated  to  answer  their  intended  purpose; 
possessing  also  a  high  degree  of  architectural  beauty,  while  the  general 
utility  of  the  plant-house  had  in  no  degree  been  sacrificed.  The  Committee 
hope  that  their  exertions,  in  training  up  native  vouths,  of  respectable  parents, 
to  a  branch  of  industry  so  little  cultivated,  will  ultimately  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  Province,  whom  it  more  immediatelv  con- 
cerns than  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes,  by  whom  the  burthen  of 
the  establishment  has  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  borne.    The  Committee 
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uive  the  advantage  of  procuring  the  attendance,  in  the  evenings,  of  a  respect- 
able person,  to  improve  the  prammatical  education  of  the  boys ;  and  the 
benefit  of  establishing  a  school  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden  (a  locality 
where  it  is  much  wanted).  They  referred  to  the  laudable  ejiample  of  the 
public  gardens  in  Scotland,  where  the  education  of  the  youths  does  not  cease 
on  their  becoming  apprentices.  With  respect  to  expenditure,  the  Committee 
state  that  that  part  under  the  control  of  the  curator  has  not  exceeded  the 
expense  of  former  years,  though  the  garden  is  in  a  much  higher  state  of  keep- 
ing. Extra-expense  has,  of  course,  been  incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract, in  forming  the  grounds  and  lawn  in  front  of  the  buildings,  in  repairing 
walks  injured  by  carting  materials,  in  draining  and  trenching  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  curator's  house,  in  drain-tiling  walks,  &c. ;  but,  when  the 
greater  part  of  these  works  is  considered  to  be  permanent,  and  when  the  cost 
IS  compared  with  that  of  other  establishments,  the  Committee  express  their 
opinion,  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  curator  for  economy  and  anxious 
exertion  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  As  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  garden,  the  report  stated,  that  the  number  of  visiters  had 
vastly  exceeded  even  last  year's ;  while  the  list  of  shareholders  and  annual 
subscribers  had  also  been  augmented. 

The  curator's  annual  report  stated  that,  among  other  operations  in  the 

fEirden,  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  new  buildings 
ad  been  levelled  and  prepared,  to  correspond  with  the  park  at  the  head  of 
which  the  houses  stand,  so  as  to  give  the  best  aspect  the  situation  admitted  of. 
The  line  of  the  former  cross-walk  had  been  altered,  and  lowered  at  the  west 
end,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  elevation  to  the  base  of  the  building  on  that  side. 
Considerable  additions  had  been  made  to  the  rockwork  round  the  middle 
pond,  now  considered  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  garden ;  and  many 
strangers  have  pronounced  this  piece  of  rockwork  the  most  natured  they  have 
seen.    About  300  species  of  plants  have  been  added  to  the  British  collection, 
now  containing  nearly  700.     The  natural  arrangement  has  also  been  con- 
siderably increased.     The  ground  which  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  nursery 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  garden  for  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables,    it 
contains  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and  will,  consequently,  ^Ofbrd  good  scope 
for  rearing  vegetables  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  and  hardy  fruit,  besides 
affording  the  apprentices  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
horticulture  and  botany,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  plants.     At  present,  there 
are  four  highly  respectable  and  well-conducted  lads  in  the  garden,  who,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  be  extremely  useful  to  the  curator,  who  suggests  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  collection  of  books  similar  to  those  used  in 
other  botanical  establishments.  The  exotic  arboretum,  formed  two  years  since, 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  and  many  of  the  plants  flowering  beautifully. 
The  curator  had  visited  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Eainburgh,  and  added  cona- 
derably  to  the  collections,  from  public  and  private  botanical  institutions  in 
these  places,  with  which  the  most  friendly  intercourse  subsists.     It  is  con- 
sidered, that  by  these  additions,  and  the  numerous  donations  receiving,  the 
Belfast  Botanic  Garden  bids  fair  to  hold  a  place  with  most  other  collections  in 
the  kingdom.    During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  visiters,  including  those 
present  at  the  midsummer  fete,  amounted  nearly  to  50,000,  among  whom  were 
strangers  of  distinction,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  stated,  as  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
garden,  that,  from  29th  April,  1839,  till  the  29th  Feb.  1840,  a  period  of  litde 
more  than  ten  months,  the  visiters  amounted  to  29,578. 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  made  a  suggestion,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  respectable  tradesmen,  with  their  wives  and  families,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  garden,  on  one  evening  in  the  week,  for  two  or  three  months 
of  the  summer,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber,  and  on  pajrment  of 
such  trifling  sum  for  admission  as  should  be  within  their  means.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  this  meeting  had  no  power  to  press  a  rule  on  the  subject,  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society  would  be  infringed  by  it,  (^Northern 
Whig,  May  19.  1840.) 
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COPY  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  in  January,  1838,  to  enquire  into  the  Management,  &c.,  of  the 
RoTAii  Gardens,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany,  who,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  made  an  actual  Survey  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
KeWy  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Peueton  and  Wilson,  two  practical  Gar- 
deners, in  the  Month  of  February,  1838.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  May,  1840. 

This  garden  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Kew  Green,  bounded  partly 
by  the  walls  of  the  royal  forcing  and  kitchen  garden,  and  partly  by  what  is 
called  the  pleasure-ground  of  Kew  Palace.  It  is  reported  in  the  official 
returns  to  occupy  15  acres,  of  which  a  part  is  arboretum,  and  the  remainder 
filled  by  stoves  and  green-houses,  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  spaces  left  for 
the  arrangement  of  green-house  plants  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  offices, 
yards,  &c. 

The  arboretmn  contains  man^  very  fine  specimens  of  hardy  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs ;  but  the  collection  is  not  very  extensive,  and  the  plants  are  too 
much  crowded ;  tbey  are  mostly  marked  with  labels,  numbered,  and  referring 
to  a  private  catalogue  in  the  garden. 

The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  appeared  to  be  inconsiderable.  A 
certain  number  were  marked  with  their  names  written  on  painted  sticks  ; 
others  were  unnamed  ;  no  systematical  arrangement  was  observable,  with  the 
exception  of  grasses,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  collection  named. 

The  stoves  and  green-houses  have  been  built,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and,  apparently,  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  arose  for  successive  additions.  Some  of  them  are 
old,  but  in  general  they  are  in  pretty  good  repair.  They  may  be  described  as 
follows: — 

1.  A  palm  stove,  60  ft.  long,  containing,  among  other  things,  some  fine 
old  palm  trees  planted  in  the  ground. 

2.  A  stove,  50  ft.  long,  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove 
plants. 

3.  A  stove,  60  ft.  long,  with  two  small  tanks  for  water  plants,  occupied 
by  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  stove  plants. 

4.  A  small  span  green-house,  40  ft.  long,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  small  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants. 

5.  A  dry  stove,  40  ft.  long,  in  two  compartments,  filled  with  succulent 
plants. 

6.  A  green-house,  60  ft.  long,  chiefly  filled  with  fine  specimens  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  New  Holland  plants,  among  which  are  some  noble  banksias. 

7.  A  double  propagating  pit  and  hospital,  35  ft.  long,  with  cuttings  under 
bell-glasses  and  sick  plants  in  one  division  ;  ferns,  orchidaceous  plants,  and 
some  other  valuable  specimens  in  the  other. 

8.  A  green-house,  30  ft.  long,  containing  small  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  New  Holland  plants. 

9.  A  "Botany  Bay"  house,  110ft.  long,  crowded  with  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  New  Holland  and  other  plants,  especially  the  former. 

10.  An  old  stove,  reported  to  be  the  first  house  erected  in  the  garden, 
110  ft.  long,  in  three  divisions ;  one  containing  noble  specimens  of  succulent 
and  other  plants ;  the  second,  a  stately  Zamia  pungens,  palms,  &c. ;  and  the 
thirds  a  miscellaneous  set  of  green-house  plants,  together  with  a  few  forced 
flowers  for  nosegays. 

Many  of  those  houses  have  brick  pits  attached  to  them  on  the  outside,  and 
there  is  a  damp  pit  for  raising  seedlings  in.  All  the  houses  are  heated  by 
separate  fires,  and  great  inconvenience  appears  to  result  from  the  soot  pro« 
duced  by  so  many  chimneys. 

The  first  thing  to  remark  upon  the  specimens  in  the  houses  just  described 
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18,  that  they  are  excessively  crowded,  and  some  of  them  are  out  of  condition 
from  this  circumstance.  In  general,  however,  the  plants,  especially  those 
from  New  Holland,  are  in  excellent  health,  clean,  and  well  attended  to;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  collections  was,  moreover,  very  creditable.  The 
second  subject  of  observation  is,  that  a  great  many  plants  have  been  newly 
labelled,  with  their  names  written  on  painted  sticks,  especially  in  the  houses 
Nos.  8.  5.  and  10.,  but  that  the  principal  part  of  the  collection  is  otherwise 
unnamed.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  small  young 
plants  in  pots,  many  of  which  would  be  valuable  for  distribution. 

In  the  pleasure-ground  is  a  fine  old  orangery,  130  ft.  long,  easily  heated  by 
the  fires.  It  is  filled  with  orange  trees,  araucarias.  New  HollancI  and  other 
plants,  many  of  which  are  of  great  size. 

In  another  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  adjoining  the  arboretum,  there  has 
been  recently  erected  an  architectural  green-house,  82  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide, 
and  28  ft.  high ;  it  is  unoccupied,  a  heating  apparatus  warmed  by  twelve  fires, 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  building,  having  beeil  only  just  completed. 

There  is  also  in  the  garden  a  clerk's  ofiice  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
and  stabling  for  the  horses  employed  in  this  establishment,  and  that  of  the 
forcing  and  kitchen  garden  adjoining.! 

The  director-general  has  a  house  near  the  garden,  and  a  small  dwelling  is 
provided  for  one  of  the  foremen. 

So  far  as  the  mere  cultivation  of  this  place  is  a  subject  of  observation,  it  is 
due  to  those  who  have  charge  of  it  to  say  that  it  does  them  credit,  considering 
the  crowded  state  of  the  houses,  and  the  inadequate  fiinds  allowed  for  its 
support. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  general  management  in  similar  terms.  It 
has  always  been  maintamed  as  the  great  botanical  garden  of  this  country,  and, 
whether  as  a  private  or  as  a  public  establishment,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
officer  intrusted  with  its  administration  to  render  it  effective  to  the  extent  of 
his  means  as  a  botanical  garden,  that  is,  as  a  garden  of  science  and  instruction; 
vet  no  kind  of  arrangement  (one  of  the  first  features  in  a  botanical  garden)  has 
been  observed  ;  no  attempt  nas  been  made,  till  lately,  to  name  the  multitudes 
of  rare  plants  it  comprehends,  and  thus  to  render  it  a  place  of  public  utility; 
no  communication  is  maintained  with  the  Colonies,  nor  any  other  thing  done, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  its  institution,  except  to 
raise  the  seeds  which  government  collectors  and  other  persons  have  profusely 
contributed,  and  then  to  take  care  of  the  plants. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  classification  observed  in  the  garden. 

What  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  garden  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  foreman,  and  the  director  does  not  hold  himself  answerable  for 
them.  This  was  most  particularly  enquired  into,  and  most  distinctly  avowed ; 
so  that  bv  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  the  principal  officer,  a 
duty  on  the  perfect  execution  of  which  the  credit  and  utility  of  the  garden 
essentially  depends ;  a  duty  which  can  only  be  executed  properly  by  a  man  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  aided  by  an  extensive  herbarium  and  considerable 
library ;  this  most  important  duty  is  thrust  upon  a  foreman,  paid  small  weekly 
wages  for  cultivating  plants,  who,  whatever  his  zeal  and  assiduity  may  be  (and 
in  this  case  they  have  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  greatest  praise),  has  no 
sufficient  means  of  executing  such  an  office.  A  considerable  number  of  names 
have  been  very  recently  affixed  to  the  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Alton  is  so  anxious  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  their  utility,  that  he  has  written  the  following  letter 
upon  the  subject: — 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  February  22. 1838. 

Sir,  To  correct  any  misunderstanding  as  to  my  opinion  of  naming  plants  in 
the  garden,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
visiters  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  gardeners  in  employ,  I 
consider  each  individual  species  should  be  distinctly  and  carefully  labelled 
with  the  ascertained  scientific  name,  &c.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Dr.  Undley.  (Signed)        W.  T.  AiTON. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  &ct,  that  up  to  a  recent 
period  no  means  had  been  taken  to  carry  such  an  object  into  effect. 

That  no  communication  is  maintained  with  colonial  gardens  is  apparent 
from  the  garden-book  of  deliveries,  an  abstract  of  which,  from  the  year  1805, 
is  annexed.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  document,  that  since  the  year  1830,  the 
only  deliveries  to  colonial  gardens,  or  in  aid  of  the  British  government,  have 
been  one  to  the  garden  of  New  South  Wales,  and  one  to  Lord  Auckland, 
when  proceeding  to  his  government  in  India.  Mr.  Aiton  states  that  all  such 
applications  have  been  complied  with,  but  that  the  garden  cannot  be  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  fitting  up  boxes  for  exportation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  principal  expense  of  such  trees  is  aefrayed  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
It  b  well  known  that  a  great  desire  is  felt  in  the  Colonies  to  procure  plants 
from  this  country ;  it  is  equally  well  known  that  applications  to  other  gardens 
for  such  assistance  are  extremely  common;  it  is  therefore  singular  that  what 
happens  so  frequently  elsewhere,  should  so  seldom  happen  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Kew. 

Visiters  are  unreservedly  admitted  to  the  garden  daily,  except  on  Sundays, 
and  Mr.  Aiton  deserves  credit  for  having  exercised  his  power,  as  director- 
general,  in  order  to  secure  this  privilege  to  the  public,  it  is,  however,  not 
easy  to  discover  what  advantage,  except  that  of  a  pleasant  walk,  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  privil^e  in  the  past  state  of  the  gaixlen. 

A  supposed  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  this  garden  any  of  the  duplicate 
plants  to  be  given  away,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  public  dis- 
cusfflon  for  many  years ;  and  attention  having  been  called  to  it  by  the 
Committee,  very  particular  enquiries  have  been  made  into  the  truth  of  the 
common  opinion.  Mr.  Aiton  states  that  in  this  matter  he  has  acted  upon 
his  own  judgment,  and  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  director-general  of  the 
royal  pardens;  that  he  has  always  considered  the  Botanical  Garden  a  private 
establishment ;  that  the  only  rule  which  he  has  observed  in  giving  away  du- 
plicates has  been,  to  assist  those  who  were  likely  to  aid  the  garden  in  return; 
and  thaty  in  his  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  the  garden  should  be  conducted 
upon  ^e  most  liberal  plan,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  collections. 

Undoubtedly  it  has  been  in  one  sense  a  private  garden  of  the  crown,  inas- 
much as  its  ordinary  charges  have  been  ddrayed  by  the  Lord  Steward's  de- 
partment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  large  expenses  for  foreign  collectors 
miving  been  for  many  years  paid  by  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  it  must  be 
considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  public  garden  also. 

Upon  examining  the  book  of  deliveries  before  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
abstract  is  appended  to  this  Report,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
32  years  there  have  been  28  deliveries  to  the  British  Colonies,  or  to  persons 
residing  in  the  foreign  settlements  belonging  to  the  British  Crown ;  36  to 
various  branches  of  the  Royal  Family ;  21  to  specific  institutions  in  this 
country;  227  to  private  individuals  in  this  country;  and  171  to  foreigners ; 
in  dl  483,  or  about  15  a  year. 

Mr.  Aiton  has  sent  the  following  letter  in  explanation  of  this : — 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  February  22.  1838. 

Sir,  Agreeably  to  the  request  conveyed  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  20th 
instant,  I  send  you  an  abstract  of  all  deliveries  contained  in  the  garden-books, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  were  forwarded ; 
but  the  residences  not  being  always  inserted  is  the  cause  of  several  omissions 
in  this  particular.  Many  plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  in  small  quantities,  have 
been  given  to  amateurs,  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  It  should  be, 
however,  particularly  observed,  that  the  royal  collection  has  been  required  to 
supply  great  quantities  of  flowering  and  other  plants  in  the  reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  especially  for  the  conservatories  at  Carlton 
House,  the  King's  House,  Lodge  at  Windsor  Park,  the  orangery  at  the  Castle ; 
and  that  these  supplies  being  only  from  one  to  another  of  the  royal  gardens^ 
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maoy  of  these  deUreries  were  not  entered  in  the  garden-books.  There  have 
been  also  considerBble  numbors  of  plants  sent  to  the  royal  palaces  on  birth- 
days, iHrth-nights,  and  other  grand  entertainments,  on  which  occasions  many 
losses  have  been  sustained. 

With  this  explanation  of  a  great  dispersion  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  of  the  two  collectors  sent  abroad  in  1814, 
one  was  recalled  in  1823,  the  other  in  1830,  by  the  Lords  of ,  the  Treasury, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  usual  resources  for  replenishing  the  losses,  &&,  of  the 
garden,  and  that  also  within  the  last  10  years  the  allowance  for  keeping  this 
sarden  being  reduced  nearly  600/.  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  adequate  means  of 
late  years  have  not  been  afforded  so  as  to  support  a  more  extensive  and  more 
valuable  collection ;  nor  could  a  greater  distribution  of  plants  be  reasonably 
expected  by  the  public,  were  it  generally  known  that  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  was  originally  formed  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  household  establisments,  the  estimates  of  the  expense 
bemg  regulated  and  defrayed  by  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth.  I  am,  &c.. 

To  Dr.  Umdley^  ^c.  ^c,  4t?.  (Signed)        W.  T.  Aiton. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  garden  means  have  been  much  curtailed  for  the 
last  10  years  ;  but  this  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  public ;  for  of  the  483  deliveries  in  32  years,  208  have  taken  place  in 
those  last  10  years,  and  the  smallest  number  occurred  in  the  years  1809, 1810, 
1811,  1812,  1813, «nd  1814,  when  the  deliveries  did  not  quite  average  fives 
year;  in  1811,  they  amounted  only  to  two,  and  at  this  time  it  may  be  pre- 
aumed  that  the  garden  possessed  the  greatest  resources. 

After  all  the  explanation  that  has  been  offered ;  after  allowing  full  weight 
to  the  assertion  that  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew  has  always  been  a  private 
establishment ;  admitting,  moreover,  that  a  larger  number  of  plants  has  been 
given  away  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  in  many  cases  applications  for 
plants  have  been  liberally  complied  with,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fiict,  it 
really  does  seem  impossible  to  say  that  it  has  been  conducted  with  that 
liberality  or  anxiety  to  promote  the  ends  of  science,  and  to  render  it  useful 
to  the  country,  which  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  the  Lord  Steward's  department  is  concerned,  the  Botanical 
€larden  at  Kew  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  civil  list ;  for,  unconnected  as  it  is 
with  any  of  the  palaces  now  occupied  as  royal  residences,  it  has  become  a 
mere  magazine  of  materiab,  very  valuable,  no  doubt,  with  which  to  stock  the 
other  royal  gardens  :  it  would  require  a  very  large  outlay  of  money  to  render 
it  at  all  suitable  for  a  royal  pleasure-ground,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
wanted,  now  that  Buckingham  House  has  become  the  London  palace,  with  a 
$ne  garden  to  it :  moreover,  the  public  will  always  expect  that  the  only  ex- 
tensive botanical  garden  in  the  country  should  be  available  for  public  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Lord  ^Steward  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  this  garden,  unless  it  should  be  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  to  retain  it. 

If  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Kew  is  relinquished  by  the  Lord  Steward,  it 
should  either  be  at  once  taken  for  public  purposes,  gradually  made  worthy  of 
the  country,  and  converted  into  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  national 
science,  or  it  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  little  better  than  a  waste  of  money 
to  maintain  it  in  its  present  state,  if  it  fulfils  no  intdligible  purpose,  except 
that  of  sheltering  a  large  quantity  of  rare  and  valuable  plants. 

The  importance  of  public  Botanical  Gardens  has  for  centuries  been  re- 
cognised by  the  governitaents  of  civilised  states,  and  at  this  time  there  is  no 
European  nation  without  such  an  establishment,  except  England.  The  most 
"wealtny  and  most  civilised  kingdom  in  Europe  offers  the  only  European 
example  of  the  want  of  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  wealth  and  civilisation. 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Russia,  Hanover,  Holland,  not  to  mention 
smaller  governments,  have  all  botanical  gardens,  liberally,  maintained  with 
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public  funds ;  and,  what  is  more  carious,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  similar 
establishments,  to  which  grants  of  public  money  have  been  liberally  furnished ; 
but  London  has  nothing,  except  a  small  garden  at  Chelsea,  maintained  by  the 
funds  of  a  private  corporation.  It  has  usually  happened  that  botanical  gardens 
have  been  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  universities  ;  and  so  long  as 
London  was  not  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  public 
botanical  garden  was  less  pressing  than  it  is  at  present.  Now  that  a  great 
number  of  students  are  annuallv  collected  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
it  has  become  indispensable  that  such  means  of  instruction  as  a  botanical 
garden  affords  should  be  provided.  It  appears,  from  returns  obtained  from 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  that  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
vears,  as  many  as  433  medical  students  have  been  registered  as  attending 
lectures  on  botany  in  London :  they  are  compelled  to  attend  these  lectures, 
not  only  b^  the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  by 
the  regulations  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  yet  this  large  number  of  young 
men  studying  the  most  important  of  professions,  is  practically  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  referring  to  a  botanical  garden,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  their  studies  can  be  prosecuted  efficiently.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
Botanical  Garden  at  Chelsea  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  funds  of  such  a  corporation,  however  liberally 
disposed  it  may  be,  should  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  botanical 
garden  as  the  wants  of  students  render  necessary. 

But  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  reasons  wny  a  National  Botanical  Gar- 
den should  be  maintained  by  Grovemment  near  London. 

There  are  many  gardens  in  the  British  Colonies  and  dependencies :  such 
establishments  exist  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Saharunpur,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
at  Sydney,  and  in  Trinidad,  costing  many  thousands  a  year  :  their  utility  is 
very  much  diminished  by  the  want  of  some  system  under  which  they  can  all 
be  regulated  and  controlled.  They  are  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  Royal 
Forcing  and  Kitchen  Gardens  already  disposed  of;  there  is  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  them ;  their  objects  are  unsettled ;  their  powers  wasted,  from  not 
receiving  a  proper  direction ;  they  afford  no  aid  or  assistance  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some  cases,  but  little  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  established  ;  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  conferring  very  important  benefits 
upon  commerce,  and  of  conducing  essentially  to  colonial  prosperity. 

A  National  Botanical  Garden  would  be  the  centre  around  which  all  those 
minor  establishments  should  be  arranged ;  they  should  be  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  of  that  garden,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  each  other,  reporting  constantly  their  proceedings,  explaining  their  wants, 
receiving  their  supplies,  and  aiding  the  mother  country  in  every  thing  that  is 
useful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Medicine,  commerce,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  branches  of  manufacture,  would  derive  considerable 
advantages  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

From  a  garden  of  this  kind,  Government  would  always  be  able  to  obtain 
authentic  and  officii  information  upon  points  connectecf  with  the  establish- 
ment of  new  colonies ;  it  would  afford  the  plants  required  on  those  occasions, 
without  its  being  necessary,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  apply  to  the  officers  of 
private  establishments  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Such  a  garden  would  be  the  great  source  of  new  and  valuable  plants  to  be 
introduced  and  dispersed  through  this  country ;  it  would  be  a  powerful  means 
of  increasing  the  pleasure  of  those  who  already  possess  gardens,  and,  what  is 
far  more  important,  it  would  undoubtedly  become  an  efficient  instrument  in 
refining  the  taste,  increasing  the  knowledge,  and  augmenting  the  amount  of 
rational  pleasures  of  that  important  class  of  society,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  which  has  become  so  great  and  wise  an  object  with  the  present 
enlightened  administration. 

Purposes  like  these  could  not  be  effectually  accomplished  with  such  a  place 
as  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Kew  now  is.  The  present  establishment  would, 
however,  form  an  admirable  foundation  ;  and  the  facility  of  reaching  it,  either 
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bv  \uA  or  water,  renders  it  impossible  to  select  a  better  nte  in  the  mnily  of 
tne  metropolis. 

To  make  it  effectiTe»  it  should  be  enlaived  by  the  increase  of  at  least  90 
acres  from  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Kew.  Considerable  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  houses  ;  every  thing  should  be  systematically  arranged  and  named ; 
there  should  be  distinct  dcnartments,  both  m  the  open  air,  and  in  houses,  for 
medicinal,  economical,  and  agricultural  plants ;  nurseries  would  be  reqimed 
for  the  propagation  of  plants  for  Grovemment  exportation,  or  lor  pdilic  pur- 
poses ;  gratuitous  lectures  should  be  given  upon  botany  in  a  popular  form, 
but  not  as  a  regular  academical  course  ;  the  most  beautifiil  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  kinffdom  should  be  carefiilly  preserved  for  exhibition ;  in  short,  the 
(wden  should  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  three  branches  foi  instructbo,  ex- 
hibition, and  supply. 

There  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  effecting  all  this,  and  more,  except  the 
cost.  To  render  it  perfectly  effective,  would  certainly  not  cost  altogether  at 
the  utmost  above  20,000/. ;  4,000/.  a  year  would  certainly  pay  for  £e  main- 
.  tenance  afterwards,  exclusive  of  repairs,  and  towards  this  sum  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  Apothecaries'  Society  might  be  disposed  to  contribute,  pro- 
viued  such  an  arrangement  were  made  as  would  satisfy  them  that  the  objects 
oi  their  ^den  at  Chelsea,  in  that  case  to  be  abandoned,  would  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  mconceivable  that  Parliament  would  refuse  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose if  the  Garden  were  really  remodelled  with  a  view  to  such  objects  as  toose 
just  described. 

The  only  difficulty  that  is  anticipated  in  the  working  of  such  an  establish- 
ment is,  the  manner  of  distributing  the  plants  through  the  country,  and  this  is 
certainly  an  embarrassing  subject. 

There  now  exists  so  great  an  eajzemess  to  procure  new  and  beautiful  plants, 
that  to  give  the  public  any  thing  luce  a  right  to  ask  for  duplicates  from  Kew, 
would  be  to  make  a  signal  for  a  ^neral  scramble,  which  mis^t  end  in  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  m  the  establishment ;  or  if  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Garden  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  powerful  applications  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  equally  powerful  demands  upon  the  other,  he  would  pro- 
bably find  the  charge  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  disgusted  with  it,  or  he  would 
be  driven  to  make  an  unwilling  compromise  between  his  duty  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  justify  the  present,  system  in  a  public  garden. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  sell  the  duplicate  plants :  so  long  as  the  Garden 
remains  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  it  is  impossible  to  sanction  such 
a  measure,  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  but 
if  the  Garden  is  placed  under  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods, 
&c.,  the  objection  is  not  only  removed,  but  the  plan  becomes,  upon  the  whol^ 
the  least  objectionable  of  any,  and  in  that  case  such  a  system  as  the  following 
might  be  adopted : — 

1.  To  secure  at  least  two  specimens  for  the  garden. 

2.  To  supply  Her  Majesty's  eardens. 

3.  To  sell  by  auction  annuuly  all  disposable  duplicates.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  what  income  would  be  derived  from  this,  but  the  value  of 
the  plants  would  much  depend  upon  the  opinion  the  public  might  entertain  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  garden,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  plants  to  be  sold. 

4.  To  propagate  nothing  except  what  is  wanted  for  Government  purposes, 
and  so  far  as  the  raising  new  plants  from  seeds  can  be  called  propagation. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  officer  of  the  Garden 
a  power  of  making  exchanges  with  private  individuals  in  this  country  at  anjr 
time,  and  also  with  foreign  gardens,  after  the  wants  of  the  British  public  are 
satisfied. 

If  Parliament  were  to  grant  a  sum  for  rendering  Kew  a  great  national  gap- 
den.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  would  be  relieved  fin>m  a 
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considerable  annual  burden  ;  for  it  appears  that  since  the  year  1834  inclusive, 
the  cost  of  repairs,  Sec.  has  been  as  follows  : — 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1834  -    -  497  11  0       1836  -    -  881  4  0 
—   -    -483  15  0        —  .   -  4,183  18  4 

1835  -   -  825  4  8       1837  -    -  449  0  0 


-621  0  0 


j£7,941  13  0 


and  the  chaise  of  ordinary  repairs  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  diminished  under 
any  arrangement,  except  that  of  entire  renovation. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for  effecting  alterations  in  this  Botanical  Garden 
otherwise  than  gradually,  no  sudden  burthen  need  be  thrown  upon  the  public 
on  that  account. 


Art.  V.     The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 

Instruction* 

MONHAY  Evening,  Feb,  17. 1840.  —  Mr.  Shearer  brought  forward  his  paper 
**  On  the  Culture  of  Mushrooms'*  He  would  recommend  to  have  a  house 
built  for  the  purpose  at  the  back  of  a  pine  stove,  hot-house,  or  any  other 
building,  of  dimensions  according  to  the  quantity  required.  The  house  in 
^which  he  has  grown  mushrooms  with  the  greatest  success  was  10  (I.  inside  the 
walls,  with  a  row  of  shelves  3^  ft.  wide  on  each  side,  a  space  in  the  middle 
3  ft.  wide  for  a  double  flue.  The  first  shelf  was  2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  flue, 
and  18  in.  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  shelves  above  that;  the 
shelves  were  10  or  12  inches  deep.  The  flues  were  the  height  of  six  bricks  laid 
flatways,  and  8  in.  wide  inside,  leaving  between  them  a  cavity  of  4  in. ;  the 
whole  was  covered  with  flagstones.  Cast-iron  ventilators  were  put  in  about 
3  ft.  apart  up  the  centre,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  ascend  from  the  cavities 
between  the  flues,  which  run  parallel  with  the  shelves  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  return  by  the  back  wall  to  the  chimney  over  the  fireplace.  The 
door  was  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  light  was  admitted  fi*om  windows  in 
the  roof.  The  materials  he  preferred  were  horse-droppings,  which  had  not 
been  exposed  to  wet  or  to  fermentation,  but  collected  from  the  stable  with  a 
quantity  of  short  litter  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bed  to  about 
65^,  to  be  firmly  rammed  when  put  on  the  shelves  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  but 
if  dung  is  scarce,  6  in.  will  do ;  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  to  spawn. 
For  procuring  spawn  plentifully,  he  would  recommend  any  of  the  three 
following  methods.  In  the  month  of  June  to  toke  small  pieces  of  spawn,  to 
place  them  in  communication  with  the  droppings  which  have  been  left  in  places 
where  brood  mares  and  other  horses  had  been  kept ;  in  September  following, 
plenty  of  spawn  will  generally  be  found  superior  to  any  in  bricks.  Secondly, 
by  putting  a  little  spawn  among  tbe  dung  in  melon  or  cucumber  pits  or  frames' ; 
in  September,  when  the  crops  are  cleared  away,  as  much  spawn  could  be  taken 
out  as  would  give  a  plentiful  supply  during  the  following  winter,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency left  in  the  frames  or  pits  to  produce  a  good  crop,  by  keeping  on  the 
lights,  by  watering  them  if  dry,  and  by  covering  with  hay,  which  would  give  a 
supply  until  they  were  produced  in  the  forcing-house.  Thirdly,  he  would 
procure  a  supply  by  laying  some  well-dried  horse-droppings  in  one  of  the 
shelves  in  the  house  in  the  summer,  and  spawning  it  afterwards,  it  would 
produce  a  plentiful  supply.  The  best  spawn  was  known  by  a  sharp  acid  mush- 
room-like smell.  He  preferred  the  spawn  that  had  the  appearance  of  mouldi- 
ness  to  that  which  appeared  like  threads,  as  he  considers  when  it  is  in  that 
state  its  vegetative  powers  are  partly  exhausted.  When  spawning  the  bed,  he 
lays  small  pieces  in  holes  2  in.  deep  and  about  6  in.  apart,  then  well  rams  it. 
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and  allows  it  to  remain  a  fortniffbt,  when  the  spawn  will  have  spread  throogli 
the  dung.  About  1  in.  thick  of  fresh  dung  to  be  placed  over  the  whole,  then 
covered  with  loam,  the  top  spit  of  an  old  sheep  pasture  repeatedly  turned 
over  before  using,  if  a  little  sandy  the  better ;  or  the  loam  from  an  old  rndoa 
frame,  about  2  in.  deep  with  the  screenings,  and  1  in.  more  of  the  finer  sort, 
well  rammed,  but  not  made  smooth  or  plastered,  as  water,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  be  given,  would  pass  off  too  rapidly.  The  temperature  of  the 
bouse  to  be  kept  the  first  week  at  55'^,  the  following  week  at  58^,  to  incresse 
it  the  third  week  to  60^,  which  is  sufficiently  high,  unless  mushrooms  would 
be  wanted  in  a  short  time,  when  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  70°,  with  a 
covering  of  hay  6  in.  deep.  He  always  used  water  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house,  giving  it  often  but  a  little  at  each  time,  when  the  beds  by  their 
dryness  were  observed  to  want  it.  When  growing  mushrooms  in  beds,  he 
would  prepare  his  dung  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  housei 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  dung  when  making  up  the  bed,  with  wood 
faggots  at  the  bottom  about  2  ft.  high  ;  the  bed  to  run  east  and  west  with  an 
angle  of  45°,  as  the  north  will  produce  in  succession  after  the  south  aspect;  the 
dung,  18  in.  deep,  to  be  mixed  up  with  about  one  fourth  light  turfy  loam ;  when 
spawned,  to  be  covered  with  straw,  which  mav  be  removed  on  fine  dry  days. 

Mr.  Stanley  considered  mushrooms  could  best  be  grown  in  a  humid  atmo> 
sphere.  He  did  not  approve  of  such  a  high  temperature  as  Mr.  Shearer  re- 
commended. He  saw  a  bed  made  in  the  usual  way  with  well-prepared  dung 
and  horse-droppings,  which  was  spawned  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  did 
not  produce  until  the  first  week  in  April,  from  which  a  large  supply  was  regu- 
larly gathered  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fish  considered  the  subject  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
as  he  is  aware  that  in  many  places  it  was  found  difficult  to  produce  them.  He 
has  grown  mushrooms  abundantly  by  preparing  in  May  equal  quantities  of 
horse-droppings  and  cow-dung  ;  when  well  dried,  to  be  spawned  and  then 
covered  with  littery  manure  ;  air  and  light  to  be  admitted  freely,  by  which 
they  grow  strong,  and  acquire  a  rich  flavour.  He  saw  spawn  produced  in 
melon  frames  in  the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  Shearer,  which  kept  good  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  recommend  fresh  spawn  for  general  use. 

Mr.  Fish  was  certain  that  mushroom  spawn  would  keep  good  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  its  vegetative  powers  are  easily  destroyed  either  by  too  much 
heat,  or  by  too  much  wet. 

Mr.  Grover  used  spawn  which  was  made  four  years,  and  produced  an 
abundant  crop.  For  making  spawn  he  preferred  sandy  loam,  cow-dung,  horse- 
droppings,  and  a  little  road-scrapings.  When  sufficiently  worked  together,  it  is 
then  formed  into  bricks ;  while  soft,  a  few  holes  to  be  made  in  it  to  receive  the 
spawn  ;  when  the  bed  is  spawned,  to  be  covered  over  2  in.  thick  with  any  stiff 
loamy  soil. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keane  used  horse-droppings,  loam,  and  cut  hay,  which,  whea 
well  incorporated,  were  formed  into  bricks  10 in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  Sin. 
deep,  spawned  in  the  usual  manner,  left  twenty-four  days  before  using,  in 
a  temperature  from  60°  to  65°.  The  same  spawn  was  piled  up  in  a  dry  loft, 
was  used  for  four  years,  and  the  last  bricks  were  as  productive  as  the  first 
He  has  grown  fine  mushrooms  on  shelves,  as  recommened  by  Mr.  Shearer, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  house  from  55°  to  60°. 

Mr.  Wragg  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish,  that  mushroom  spawn  can  be  kept  good 
for  many  years.  He  always  made,  at  one  time,  a  supply  to  serve  nim  for 
four  or  five  years.  As  variations  of  temperature  would  more  or  less  affect 
it,  he  stored  it  in  a  back  shed,  with  power  to  admit  or  exclude  air  according 
to  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Fish  always  kept  the  temperature  of  his  houses  at  60°,  made  excellent 
spawn,  thoroughly  iqripregnated  in  fourteen  days,  and  has  grown  fine  crops  on 
dung  beds  in  a  vinery. 

Mr.  Grover  considered  open  windows  were  necessary  to  give  air  every  three 
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or  four  days  to  the  bouse ;  that  gentle  syringings  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
a  slight  covering  of  hay,  were  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  mushroom. 

Mr.  Fish  believed  that  the  nearer  we  imitated  the  works  of  nature,  the 
more  successful  would  be  our  operations ;  and  that  the  more  substantial  a  bed 
is  made,  the  more  juicy  and  better  would  be  the  produce. 

'Utr,  Caie  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish  in  the  observations  just  made,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  that  subject,  he  always  observed  that  mushrooms  were  found  more 
plentifully  after  rain,  and  that  showery  after  warm  weather  was  the  cause  of 
producing  them.  He  has  grown  mushrooms  on  shelves,  by  filling  them  in 
succession  with  welUprepared  dung,  and  spawned,  by  which  he  produced  a 
regular  supply  nearly  all  the  year  round.  He  has  known  gentlemen's  places 
where  the  gardeners  rarely  succeeded  in  growing  mushrooms. 

Mr.  Massey  considered  any  adhesive  soil  fit  for  making  the  brick,  but  would 
give  the  preference  to  loam.  He  always  made  the  best  spawn  with  horse- 
droppings,  cow-dung,  and  loam ;  he  has  kept  it  for  nine  years.  He  always 
observed  the  new  spawn,  when  used,  to  run  quicker ;  and  that  an  increase 
of  temperature  was  necessary  to  excite  the  old,  which  he  found  as  productive 
as  the  new.  When  the  bricks  were  formed,  and  while  soft,  he  made  holes  and 
inserted  small  pieces  of  spawn,  which  very  soon  impregnated  the  whole.  He 
did  not  think  that  Mr.  Shearer,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  obtain 
mushrooms,  would  succeed  by  raising  the  temperature  to  TO*' ;  he  never  allowed 
fire  heat  to  raise  his  house  above  50°  or  55°.  He  was  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  light,  which  he  is  sure  is  injurious  to  the  mushroom. 

1^.  Thomas  Keane  agreed  with  Mr.  Massey  in  the  advantage  of  excluding 
the  light,  and  also  with  Mr.  Grover  in  the  benefit  derived  from  syringing. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  preserved  spawn  for  seven  years,  and  was  one  season  un- 
successful in  growing  them,  although  the  bed  was  made  with  the  same  materials 
and  attention  as  in  other  years. 

A  general  conversation  then  took  place,  and  from  the  answers  given  to  the 
many  enquiries  made  on  the  subject,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  cannot  always  be  controlled  by  the  best  practical 
gardeners. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  believed,  from  his  practice,  and  which  was  generally  cor- 
roborated by  the  observations  that  were  made  by  the  members  who  preceded 
him  in  the  discussion,  that  mushrooms  are  best  grown  in  places  excluded 
from  the  light,  and  then  detailed  the  practice  adopted  by  the  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  who  supplied  the  market  during  the  whole  year  with 
mushrooms  grown  in  quarries,  wnere  the  same  beds  served  for  many  seasons, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  dung  mixed  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to 
enliven  the  bed  for  the  spawn  the  better  to  work.  He  also  agreed  with  the 
opinions  so  generally  expressed,  of  the  advantages  of  gentle  syringings  to 
create  a  dew,  which,  by  its  genial  influence,  is  certain  to  increase  the  supply. 

Mr.  Shearer,  in  his  reply,  entered  at  length  into  a  full  explanation  of  all  his 
practices,  as  detailed  in  his  paper. 


Art.  VI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Moistening  the  Air  of  Hot-houses  hy  Steam,  —  In  p.  189.  I  find  an  article 
on  "  Moistening  the  Air  of  Hot-houses,'*  by  T.  Appleby,  dated  February  15. 
1840,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  admitted  steam  into  the  orchide- 
ous  house  for  nearly  two  months.  If  so,  he  must  have  commenced  its 
admission  about  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  period  I  should  have 
thought  such  treatment  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  tend- 
ing to  force  or  excite  them  too  prematurely.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be 
wrong  ;  but  I  never  admit  the  steam,  much  moisture,  or  increase  the  heat  in 
the  house  beyond  65°  or  70°,  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  I  merely  mention  this  circumstance,  as 
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ErobaMy  an  error  io  the  periods  maj  have  occurred.  I  wish  Mr.  Appleby 
ad  given  some  information  respecting  the  size,  shape,  and  dimensions  of  his 
boiler.  The  weight,  80  lb.  **  with  taps  included,"  does  not  convey  any  idea 
of  either ;  neither  does  he  give  the  size  of  his  house.  These  particulars 
might  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  any  person  wishing  to  pursue  the  same 
m^e  of  treatine  their  plants. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  manner  by  which  I  create 
a  humid  atmosphere  for  my  orchideous  epiphytes ;  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  this  system,  in  every  mstance  save  one ;  and  in  that 
particular  I  must  take  the  ubertv  of  di£fering  from  Mr.  Appl€i>y.  I  do  so 
with  great  diffidence,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be  induced,  by  some 
future  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the  only  d^culty 
and  imperfection  which  I  conceive  exists  in  the  admission  of  steam. 

To  quote  Mr.  Appleby's  words,  **  The  most  delicate  flowers  are  not  in- 
jured, nor  tbeir  duration  shortened."  I  unfortunately  have  found  that 
several  flower-buds  have  been  so  injured  as  to  turn  quite  yellow  and  sickly, 
and  drop  off  a  few  days  before  they  ought  to  have  expanded.  This  has 
occurrea  with  the  catasetums  and  cattleyas,  and  several  of  the  oncidiums 
have  had  "  their  periods  of  duration  shortened."  The  same  injury  has 
occurred  to  some  stove  plants,  which  I  introduced  amongst  the  ei^phj^es. 
This  I  now  remedy  by  removing  the  flowering  plants  at  a  proper  period  to  a 
dry  house.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
affected  by  it.  At  the  same  time  that  I  regret  this,  I  am  well  repaid  by  the 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants,  and  by  the  number  of  pseudo-bulbs 
they  have  and  are  now  forming.  Those  plants  which  two  years  ago  were 
small,  weak,  and  sickly,  have  now  become  large  and  healthy,  and  have  thrown 
up  three,  four,  and  five  shoots ;  and  next  year  many  of  them  will  be  what 
may  be  called  fine  specimens.  Added  to  the  modified  steam  they  receive  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  analogous,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  heavy  native  nightly  dews, 
I  frequently  s3Tinge  overhead  with  tepid  water,  generally  twice  a  week,  and 
sometimes  oftiener.  This  I  am  induced  to  do,  as  I  find  the  material  in  which 
th^  are  potted  is  not  much  affected  by  the  steam,  being  only  superficially  moist. 
My  plants  are  placed  on  platforms  of  white  Yorkshire  flags,  and  the  pots 
are  packed  round  with  flakes  of  fresh  moss,  which  gives  the  house  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  and  retains  a  great  deal  of  moistive.  The  flags  also 
absorb  much  of  the  water  used  in  syringing,  and  keep  up  a  constant  humidity, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  by  gentle  evaporation,  which  is  grateful  to  the 
plants.  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Appleby  to  introduce  a  plant  of  the  Cofea 
occidentalis  (Tetramerium  odoratlssimum  Spreng,)  into  his  house  ;  it  seems  to 
thrive  particularly  well  in  that  atmosphere,  and  its  rich  and  luxuriant  dark 
green  foliage  is  highly  ornamental. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  put  up  a  steam  boiler,  attached  to  a  small 
pine-house,  and  having  experienced  the  decided  advantage  derived  from  a 
numid  atmosphere,  in  swelling  off  the  grapes  and  pines,  as  well  as  the  healthy 
appearance,  cleanliness,  and  growth  of  the  few  stove-plants  in  the  house,  I 
placed  a  boiler  to  every  house  except  the  green-house.  In  February,  1838, 
for  the  same  reason  given  by  Mr.  Appleby,  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere  in 
the  orchideous  house,  which  is  22  fl.  long,  1 2  h,  wide,  I  attached  a  boiler  to  it. 
The  boiler  is  of  metal  2  fl.  6  in.  long,  by  2  ft.  wide,  1  fl.  3  in.  deep,  and  i  in. 
thick,  inside  measure  ;  and  it  diminishes  2  in.  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  four 
sides.  The  fianche  round  the  boiler  projects  2^  in. ;  the  cover  is  flat,  and 
^  in.  thick,  with  the  usual  holes,  which  I  drill  in  the  situations  best  suited  for 
the  safety-valve,  steam-pipe,  supply-pipe,  and  gauge-cocks.  There  is  also  a 
hole  cast  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  8  in.  by  4  in.,  oval  in  form,  to  clean  out  the 
boiler  when  requisite.  The  cover  is  fastened  on  the  flanche  of  the  boiler  by 
bolts  and  nuts,  and  the  joining  made  good  with  iron  cement,  composed  of 
borings  of  metal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre.  This  makes  the  boiler  steam-tight. 
The  boiler  is  set  over  the  fire  which  heats  the  house  (as  I  continue  to 
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prefer  the  smoke-flue),  and  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  house  by  means  of 
a  stop-cock  at  pleasure,  or  to  whatever  extent  is  deemed  desirable.  There 
is  a  damper  in  tne  flue,  which  in  hot  weather,  when  the  moisture  is  particu- 
larly desirable,  turns  off  the  fire  and  prevents  it  circulating  through  the  flues, 
and  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  house.  At  other  times,  the  fuel 
required  to  heat  the  house  boils  the  water,  the  steam  from  which,  if  not 
admitted  into  the  house,  escapes  through  the  safety-valve. 

There  is  a  shelf  of  Yorkshve  flag  in  the  front  of  the  house,  one  foot  wide, 
supported  on  inch-round  iron  bars ;  and  under  this  shelF,  near  the  front  edge 
of  it,  runs  the  steam-pipe,  perforated  at  every  foot  with  small  holes,  less 
than  -J^  of  an  inch.  The  pipe  is  inch  bore.  I  first  used  a  lead  pipe,  but 
soon  found  the  expansion  and  contraction  so  great,  that  it  got  out  of  shape, 
and  occasioned  so  great  a  lodgment  of  condensed  vapour  in  various  places,  as 
to  rather  impede  the  entrance  of  the  steam.  I  then  substituted  the  gun-barrel 
gas-pipes,  and  find  they  answer  admirably .-^oAn  Lyont.  Laditton,  MuUingar^ 
May  26.  1840. 

The  ConstrucHon  of  Mr,  PenrCt  Hot»hoiuet ^^^Vrom  some  expressions  in 
our  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  (p.  120-^128.),  it 
has  been  thought  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  have  either  the  sloping  sashes  of 
the  roof,  or  the  upright  sashes  of  the  front,  to  open.  A  very  little  reflectioa, 
however,  will  convince  any  one  that  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  ventilating  can  only 
be  efiective  while  artificial  heat  is  being  applied ;  and,  consequently,  that  in 
houses  heated  by  his  mode,  as  well  as  in  all  other  houses  heated  artificially, 
provision  must  be  made  for  ventilating  during  the  hottest  summer  months, 
when  artificial  heat  is  not  wanted.  From  this,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  clearly 
understood,  that  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  requires  no 
deviation  whatever  from  the  usual  mode  of  constructing  the  roofs,  fix>nt8,  and 
ends  of  hot-houses. — Cond, 

The  Elton  and  Black  Eagle  Cherries,  (p.  264.) — The  Elton  is  a  very  fine 
cherry,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  garden  ;  but  as  to  the  Black 
Ei^le,  another  of  the  cherries  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  it  is  not  a  merry 
(merise),  certainly,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary  in  your  Magazine  (p.  264.),  a  small  cherry  :  nor,  though  small,  is  it 
good ;  for  a  poorer,  more  vapid  fruit  was  never  produced.  It  is,  however, 
a  free-growing  tree  and  a  tolerable  bearer.  I  have  both  the  Elton  and  Blsck 
Eagle  in  my  garden,  near  Liverpool,  and  the  account  I  give  of  thdr  qualities 
is  tibe  result  of  experience. — T,  B,    Liverpool,  May  28.  1840. 

When  matters  of  this  kind  are  related  by  a  correspondent  who  does  not  give 
his  name  publicly,  he  ought  at  least  to  give  it  to  the  conductor  confidentially. 
•'^Cond* 
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A  CLOTHY  Substance,  white  above  and  greenish  beneath, — I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  curious  natural  production,  which  has  been  this 
year  found  covering  some  meadows,  near  an  estate  of  Lord  Radnor's  in  Berk- 
shire. It  was  found  on  the  receding  of  the  waters,  after  the  long- continued 
floods  of  last  winter  and  spring,  on  some  meadow  land  near  Lechlade  and 
Fairford  in  Gloucestershire.  The  quantity  covered  in  one  large  mass,  without 
any  interruption,  was  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  one  piece.  No  such 
appearance  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  before,  though  the  same  land  has 
been  flooded  almost  every  year.  The  substance  was  so  adhesive  that  the 
fmmers  tried  ploughing  and  harrowing  it  but  in  vain ;  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it  was  by  pulling  it  off  like  a  plaster.  As  many  as  four  or  five  meadows 
have  been  covered  with  the  enclosed  clothy  substance,  and  what  is  singular  is, 
that  some  of  these  meadows  had  not  been  under  water  any  part  of  the  winter. 
A  somewhat  similar  substance  was  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  field  somewhere 
in  Prussia  last  year,  and  I  saw  a  'specimen  of  that.    It  was  very  like  the 
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enclosed,  but  not  so  thick,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  This  material  is  so  thick, 
that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  Lord  Radnor's,  has  had  a  waistcoat  made  of 
it.  The  specimen  sent  has  been  taken  from  the  ground  for  above  six  weeks. 
Any  information  you  can  give  roe  respecting  this  singular  production  will  be 
most  thankfully  received.  Small  pieces  of  the  filmy  white  scum  have  often 
been  found  in  the  low  lands  and  ditches  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
nothing  at  all  of  this  kind.  The  green  side  was  next  the  ground.  —  L.  R. 
Grottenor  Street,  May  30.  1840. 

The  substance  sent  was  about  6  in.  square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
white  and  cottony  above,  like  a  piece  of  fleecy  hosiery,  and  on  the  under  side 
green,  exactly  like  fresh  conferva,  with  some  withered  blades  of  grass  and 
other  extraneous  matters  mixed  with  it.  This  green  side  was  evidently  that 
which  had  been  next  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  grass,  &c.,  had  adhered 
to  it  when  it  was  torn  ofi;  The  upper  side  had  become  white,  in  consequence 
of  being  bleached  by  the  sun,  as  is  firequently  the  case  with  the  conferva  on 
the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds,  during  summer,  after  the  water  has  been  some 
time  drained  out  of  them.  We  sent  a  specimen  of  this  substance  to  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter: — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  very  definite  information  on  the 
substance  of  which  you  transmitted  me  a  specimen.  I  have  very  frequently 
seen  over  meadows,  after  the  floods  have  subsided,  a  coat  of  a  similar  substance, 
but  not  beautifully  bleached  as  your  specimen.  I  suspect  that  it  is  Conferva 
rivularis,  which,  when  dry,  scarcely  differs  under  the  microscope  ;  but,  if  so, 
the  mass  cannot,  I  should  think,  have  arisen  from  plants  washed  out  of  the 
main  stream,  but  from  individuals  that  have  vegetated  on  the  spot,  the  flood 
having  prol^ly  been  of  long  duration.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  have 
ever  seen  Conferva  rivularis  grow  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  I  know  not  to  what 
other  species  to  refer  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one  species  of 
Conferva  in  the  substance  ;  but  there  are  a  few  individuals  of  Olosterium, 
Vorticella,  Gomphonema,  Scenedfsmus,  Bacillaria,  Oscillatoria,  Fragillaria, 
&c.,  but  none  in  a  very  good  condition.  If  I  remember  right,  the  substance 
found  in  Russia  and  Prussia  consisted  principally  of  those  minute  algae  which 
resemble  infusoria. — M,  J.  Berkeley,  Kin^s  Clijfe,  Wamsford,  June  10.  1840." 

Stock  for  the  Moorpark  Apricot ;  in  answer  to  J,  W.  D.,  at  p.  280.  — 
Generally,  throughout  the  county  of  Leicester,  apricot  trees,  that  are  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  dwelling,  rarely  die  in  that  sudden  manner  I  have  witnessed 
them  do  in  gardens.  I  have  often  felt  humbled  when  passing  these  fine 
specimens,  to  think  that  we  could  not  compete  with  them  ;  the  trees  in  our 
gardens  dying  yearly  off  by  large  branches,  whilst  theirs  are  annually  pro- 
ducing fine  crops,  and  the  trees  rarely  dying,  except  from  old  age.  These 
trees  are  pruned  and  nailed  by  men  who  in  general  can  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  plants.  1  have  thought  the  cause  of  their 
dying  in  our  gardens  arises  from  a  bruise ;  for  gardeners  of  this  sort  are  in 
general  more  careful  with  their  trees  than  we  are.  There  is  not  that  straining 
und  twisting  exercised  by  them,  to  give  the  tree  the  artistical  appearance 
which  many  of  us  of  the  "new  school"  think  is  requisite. —  W.  Brown, 
Merevalcy  Jtme  5.  1840. 

A  new  System  of  cultivating  Frame  Potatoes, —  Covent  Garden  Market,  Frame 
potatoes  were  plentiful  enough,  but  owing  to  a  new  system  of  cultivating  this 
universal  and  indispensable  root,  by  planting  them  in  the  autumn  in  a  peculiar 
^  soil,  and  keeping  the  beds  warm  by  rich  dung,  and  impervious  to  frost, 
the  potatoes  produced  in  frames  are  in  less  demand,  and  scarcely  at  a  re- 
munerating price,  whilst  those  planted  in  the  autumn  are  sold  freely  at  Ad,  or 
6fl?.  per  lb.,  and  pay  well.  {Mom,  Chron,^  May  25,  1840.)  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  culture  above  mentioned, 
stating  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  referred  to,  and  what  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  beds  warm  by  rich  dung,  &c. —  T.  R,   Liverpool,  May  28. 1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L     Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Ei/ewood  and  Presteign.    By  J.  B.  W. 

EtewooDj  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Kington,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Here- 
fordshire. In  the  days  of  its  splendour  this  must  have  been  a 
noble  place,  the  house  and  every  thing  about  it  being  on  the 
most  extensive  scale ;  and  at  that  tfme  no  expense  was  spared 
in  keeping  it  in  the  highest  order :  for  a  number  of  years,  how- 
ever, the  place  has  been  gradually  going  to  decay,  the  flower- 
garden  having  been  planted  with  potatoes,  the  lawn  turned  into 
a  hay  field,  and  the  park  applied  solely  to  agj'iculturat  uses.  Yet, 
even  now,  there  is  an  air  of  magnificence  about  it,  which  strikes 
one  most  forcibly  when  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  ancient- 
looking  mansion,  backed  by  a  wooded  hill,  and  surrounded'  by 
an  extensive  park,  through  which  an  avenue  leads  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal front.  This  pleasure-ground  contams  many  fine  evergreens, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  where  they  are  massed 
and  intermixed  with  water  in  the  most  picturesque  manner.  At- 
tached to  a  part  of  the  building  there  is  a  plant-house  in  the  old 
style,  from  the  front  of  which  the  water  and  trees  above-men- 
tioned have  a  beautiful  appearance ;  the  park  also  is  overlooked, 
and  several  views  of  distant  scenery  obtained,  from  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  flower-garden  (now  about 
to  be  restored)  was  situated  at  one  end  of  this  green-house,  and 
formed  a  termination  to  the  grounds  in  that  direction.  A  walk 
winding  among  shrubs  and  trees  leads  from  the  pleasure-ground 
to  the  extensive  kitchen-garden,  which  is  excellently  situated  both 
as  to  convenience  and  shelter,  but,  not  having  been  regularly 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  require  much  additional  labour  to 
bring  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  A  long  range  of  glass 
occupies  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  One  of  the  houses  is  a  late  vinery  ;  two  are  appropriated 
to  pine  plants,  having  vines  trained  to  the  rafters ;  and  two  are 
peach-houses,  in  which  the  trees  are  whitewashed  with  lime  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Paxton  at  Chatsworth,  noticed  in  a  previous 
1840.    August.  c  c 
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number  of  this  Magazine.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Eer 
for  this  practice  is,  that  it  causes  the  buds  to  break  better,  while 
Mr.  Paxton  whitewashes  to  ripen  the  wood.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  only  real  good  such  a  dressing  can  do,  is  to  check  the 
increase  of  insects,  and  it  would  probably  be  an  efTectual  cure 
for  the  brown  coccus,  often  so  troublesome  in  peach-houses.  Some 
of  the  wall-trees,  as  pears  and  morello  cherries,  are  very  good ; 
others,  as  the  apricot  and  peach,  yery  bad ;  but  in  every  place 
where  I  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  peach  trees 
look  unusually  ill,  the  last  wet  and  sunless  summer  having  im- 
perfectly ripened  the  young  wood,  which,  in  consequence,  gums 
and  dies. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  evil  influence  of  an  ungenial  season 
might  in  a  great  degree  be  counteracted  by  a  proper  formation 
of  the  border,  by  which  the  roots  of  a  tree  might  be  kept  under 
almost  as  much  control  as  its  top. 

Formerly  it  was,  and  frequently  is  even  now,  the  practice  in 
making  wall  borders,  to  take  out  or  to  trench  the  ground  3,  4, 
or  5  feet  deep,  and  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  wide;  and  then,  if  the  situa- 
tion were  low,  or  the  subsoil  wet,  to  make  a  single  drain  along  the 
fi'ont,  parallel  to  the  walk.  In  such  borders  the  trees  grow  and 
bear  comparatively  well,  so  long  as  their  roots  remain  near  the 
surface ;  in  a  few  y^ars,  however,  the  roots  begin  to  dive  down- 
wards, meeting  with  no  obstruction,  but  rather  encouragement 
(the  best  soil  in  trenched  borders  being-at  the  bottom),  and 
finding  at  all  times  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture;  and  the  trees 
soon  acquire  a  luxuriant,  and  consequently  a  sterile,  habit,  which 
the  severe  winter  pruning  to  which  strong-growing  wall-trees  are 
usually  subjected,  confirms  and  increases  rather  than  restrains. 
Where  a  case  of  this  nature  occurs,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the 
radical  remedy  of**  cutting  off  the  supplies,"  by  taking  the  trees 
entirely  up,  and  replanting  them  near  the  surface,  carefully  giv- 
ing the  roots  as  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  as  possible;  this, 
however,  would  only  be  a  temporary  cure,  calculated  to  check 
redundant  growth  for  a  few  years,  but  not  permanently,  as  the 
roots  would  get  too  deep  again  if  not  prevented  by  a  substratum 
of  some  impenetrable  material,  which  it  would  then  perhaps  be 
impracticable  to  apply.  Instead  of  those  deep  and  narrow  pits 
which  defeat  their  own  end,  I  would  have  the  borders  for  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  1 5  ft.  wide ;  for  pear  or  apple 
trees,  18  ft.  In  depth,  no  border,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
need  exceed  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  wall,  deepening  with  an  even  slope 
to  3  ft.  at  the  walk ;  parallel  to  which,  if  the  situation  is  low, 
or  the  subsoil  retentive,  a  good  tile  drain  should  be  constructed 
1  ft.  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  filled  up  with 
rough  stones,  of  which  a  layer  6  in.  thick  (covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  leaves  to  prevent  the  soil  from  filling  the  interstices) 
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should  be  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  border.  Where 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  of  course  drainage  is  not  necessary ;  and  the 
layer  of  stones  might  be  reduced  to  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  its 
only  but  highly  important  use  being  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
penetrating  deeper  than  their  assigned  boundary.  Again^  in 
very  wet  situations,  9  or  10  inches  of  stones  would  be  required  to 
insure  proper  drainage,  thus  varying  the  relative  depth  of  soil 
and  stones  according  to  local  circumstances,  the  principle  to  be 
acted  upon  being  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  near  the  surface, 
and  comparatively  dry.  Such  a  bed  of  well-chosen  soil  (good 
strong  loam,  without  dung)  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
healthy  maintenance  of  the  trees ;  and  the  roots,  having  plenty 
of  space  for  horizontal  extension,  would  never,  to  any  injurious 
degree,  penetrate  through  the  substratum.  Deep  digging  must 
be  avoided;  the  borders  should  therefore  be  cropped  with  shallow- 
rooting  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  onions,  turnips,  &c. 

The  plan  I  recommend  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  troublesome 
and  expensive,  but  ultimately  it  would  be  found  the  most  econo- 
mical, because  from  such  borders  a  remunerative  return  of  fruit 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  after  cost  of  renewing  the  trees  would 
be  much  lessened.  The  premature  decay  of  peach  and  apricot 
trees,  which  so  frequently  occurs,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  injudicious  formation  of  the  border  they  grow  in,  whereby  a 
bad  system  of  roots  is  first  induced,  and  then  imperfectly  formed 
wood;  the  next  steps  are  disease  and  death.  In  hot-house  grape 
culture,  too,  seven  tenths  of  the  failures  that  happen  arise  from 
the  same  cause ;  for  the  vine,  aldiough  a  gluttonous  feeder,  dislikes 
more  than  any  other  fruit  tree  to  seek  its  food  in  a  wet  medium. 
This  subject  is  only  lately  beginning  to  be  understood,  but,  on 
account  of  its  great  importance,  it  deserves  the  especial  consider- 
ation of  every  gardener.  * 

Boidtibrook.  —  A  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Presteign, 
in  Radnorshire,  there  is  a  remarkably  neat  little  place,  called 
Boultibrook,  which  some  years  ago  was  remodelled,  if  not  en- 
tirely formed,  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  Bart.,  to  whom 
the  property  belongs.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  exceedingly 
well  chosen,  as  it  is  placed  in  some  open  meadows  which  rise 
gendy  from  the  river  Lugg ;  and,  although  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bleak  and  barren  Welsh  hills,  the  place  is  so  well  sheltered  that 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  I  have  read  some  very  judicious  direc- 
tions for  the  formation  of  vine  borders,  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  Penny  CycUypcBdia^ 
article  **  Grape  Vine."  The  writer  there  recommends  a  layer  ot  concrete, 
^  composed  of  powdered  unslaked  lime  and  gravel,  worked  together  with 
water  on  the  spot,"  to  be  first  laid  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  border ;  and  after 
this  is  iet,  **  the  stratum  of  stones,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  or  8  inches,  may 
be  laid  on.  Some  dried  heath,  or  tough  turf  with  the  green  side  downwards, 
should  be  laid  over  the  stones  to  prevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  them."  — 
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it  is  comparatively  warm.  One  ratber  iQCODTenient  arrangement 
is,  that  the  public  road  must  be  crossed  in  passing  from  the 
mansion  to  the  gardens,  to  which  a  walk,  or  rather  two  walks 
separated  by  a  row  of  nut  trees,  leads  through  an  orchard.  The 
kitchen-garden  is  small,  but  well  situated,  declining  gently  to  the 
south*  Against  the  north  wall  there  are  two  vineries,  in  which 
the  vines  have  formerly  been  spread  under  the  whole  of  the 
roof,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Weatherston  (the  very  in- 
telligent gardener)  in  future  to  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
method  described  several  years  since  by  Mr.  Mearns,  and  which 
may  be  termed  the  successional  system.  By  this  method  it  is 
expected  to  obtain  finer  fruit,  and  also  to  admit  more  light  into 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Black  currant  trees,  a  novelty  in  the 
forcing  department,  have  recently  been  planted  in  the  earliest 
house,  to  be  trained  up  the  back  wall. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen-garden,  on  the  south  side,  are 
the  pleasure-grounds,  in  a  low  and  damp  situation  close  to  the 
river  Lugg,  besides  which  there  are  several  small  streams  and  a 
pond  in  the  grounds.  Close  to  the  entrance  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  there  are  two  hot-houses ;  the  one  a  peach-house,  the  other 
a  singular  structure  in  which  plants  are  kept.  The  chief  part 
devoted  to  flowers  is  a  very  pretty  group  of  beds  directly  in  front 
of,  but  on  a  lower  level  than,  the  peach  and  green  houses.  These 
beds  have  lately  been  formed  by  Mr.  Weatherston,  who,  as  I 
am  informed,  has  greatly  improved  the  whole  of  the  place.  There 
is  one  great  drawback,  however,  to  the  beauty  of  this  little  spot, 
and  that  is,  some  lanky  poplars  which  stick  themselves  up  be- 
tween those  beds  and  the  houses,  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
front  of  the  latter  Besides  their  ungainly  appearance,  these 
trees  are  injurious  by  shading  the  houses,  and  their  roots  must 
likewise  impoverish  the  border  of  the  peach-house. 

A  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  river  side  is  now  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  a  fruit-garden ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  being,  from  its  low  and  damp 
locality,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  aiFected  by  that  greatest  imperfec- 
tion of  our  climate,  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  are  invariably 
much  more  injurious  in  moist  than  in  high  and  dry  situations. 

Sir  Harford,  with  great  liberality,  grants  permission  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  to  walk  in  his  grounds,  and  I  believe  his 
kindness  is  never  abused. 
-    Herefordshire^  Jan.  20.  1840. 


Art.  II.     Postscript  to  Mr,  Herbert^  Article  on  Cytisus  Addm'i  in 
p.  289.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.CX.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

Having  written  to  you  hastily  on  the  subject  of  the  Cytisus 
Adam/,  or  purple  laburnum,  and  kept  no  copy  of  what  I  wrote, 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  I  stated,  as  I  should  wish  to  have  done, 
that,  in  the  case  which  I  suppose,  of  a  hybrid  bud  proceeding 
from  the  joint  operation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  two  woods 
brought  into  intimate  union  and  contact  by  any  sort  of  grafting, 
it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  hybridity  should  be  less 
indissoluble  than  in  the  case  of  a  hybrid  produced  from  cross- 
bred seed ;  because  the  two  sides  of  the  bud  may  severally  have 
received  more  of  the  influence  of  the  wood  to  which  they  were 
most  nearly  approached,^  while  the  centre  of  the  bud  might  per« 
haps  partake  more  of  the  joint  types.  That  view  of  the  subject 
would  account  for  the  anomalous  habit  of  this  C^tisus,  in  throw- 
ing out  fertile  branches  which  nearly  revert  to  the  respective 
characters  of  the  two  parents,  while  a  portion  of  the  tree  con- 
tinues to  be  hybrid  and  sterile.  In  recommending  to  gardeners 
to  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  produce  such  curious  arti- 
ficial results,  and  to  verify  my  theory,^  I  should  wish  them  to 
lacerate  the  edges  of  the  graft  or  piece  inserted  by  budding,  as 
well  as  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  two  plants 
might  become  not  merely  united,  but  absolutely  intermixed  and 
blended  together^  at  the  line  of  union.  The  wood  must  be  then 
teased  into  breaking  from  that  line,  by  rubbing  off  all  buds  that 
appear  elsewhere.  Of  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  the 
experiment  first  with  such  plants  as  break  most  readily  from  the 
hard  wood.  It  appears  to  me  possible  that  a  cross  between  the 
olive  and  privet  might  be  so  obtained,  which  probably  could 
not  be  effected  by  a  seminal  cross ;  or  of  such  a  sterile  plant  as 
the  double  yellow  rose,  with  some  other  species  or  variety. 
London,  May  20.  1840. 


Art.  IIL     Further  Remarks  on  the  Cytisus  Adam.    By  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.C  L.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

I  HAVE  received  your  note,  enclosing  M.  Poiteau's  letter  with 
reference  to  the  papers  in  the  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  d^Hortic.  de  Paris, 
relating  to  the  C^tisus  Adami.  I  perceive  that  M.  Prevost  con- 
ceives the  original  shoot  of  C  Ad^m/  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
preexisting  aberration  of  C.  Laburnum,  which  sent  an  anoma- 
lous shoot  through  the  graft  of  C.  purpiireus,  a  supposition 
repugnant  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  process  of  vegetation.  M. 
Poiteau  having,  in  1880  (volvii.  p.  95.),  published  M.  Adam's 
statement,  that  the  branch  issued  together  with  some  shoots  of 
C  purpureus  from  the  bark  of  C  purpureus,  round  a  bud  in- 
serted in  C  Z«abiirnum,  which  had  perished  or  remained  sulky 
for  a  year ;  that  he  had  sold  the  original  plant  before  it  had  pro- 
duced flowers,  together  with  others  grafted  from  it ;  and  that  it 
no  longer  existed  in  his  garden ;  M.  Camuzet  (vol.  xiii.  p.  196.), 
in  1833,  visits  the  original  plant  in  the  garden  of  M.  Adam,  at 
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Vitiy,  after  his  death,  examines  it,  and  is  satisfied  that  even  to  its 
roots  the  stock  is  C  Adam/,  and  not  C  Zraburnum  ;  and  asserts 
thereupon  that  it  was  a  mule  from  seed,  and  that  M.  Adam 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  the  shoot  had  proceeded 
from  the  graft.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  conflicting 
statement.  M.  Camuzet  has  furnished  no  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  plant  he  examined,  nor  even  of  the  inference  he  draws, 
for  he  does  not  say  that  the  stock  had  any  branch  below  tbe 
graft ;  and  its  supposed  difference  from  C.  Z^burnum  could  have 
been  only  perceived  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark,  which  is  not 
satisfactory.  M.  Leclerc  Thouin's  observations  are  not  directed 
to  this  C^tisus,  but  to  a  monstrous  orange  differing  from  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  from  which  the  graft  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taken.  He  supposes  that  vessels  of  cellular  tissue,  in  lateral 
contact  with  each  other,  may  be  filled  with  the  sap  of  the  two 
different  varieties  separated  by  the  most  slender  partition,  and 
the  sap  of  the  one  modified  by  passing  into  the  other.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  original  words  which  I  have  subjoined  in  a  note*, 
and  which  form  the  only  sentence  directly  to  the  point,  that  M. 
Leclerc,  speaking  of  mathematical  surfaces  with  reference  to 
such  a  subject,  does  not  make  his  meaning  very  distinctly  intel- 
ligible ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  it  does  not  seem  to 
militate  against  my  supposition,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  papers 
to  which  I  am  referred  which  should  induce  me  to  alter  it. 

It  is  known  that  a  bud  proceeds  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
plant.  It  must  therefore  originate  in  the  juices  within  the 
celisy  or  in  the  juices  between  the  cells,  or  in  both.  Which- 
ever of  the  three  be  assumed  to  be  the  true  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  two  woods  united  by  insertion  may  not  operate  jointly 
to  produce  a  bud,  and,  if  they  do  so,  the  produce  must  be  ex- 
pected to  partake  of  their  joint  peculiarities.  Taking  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  juices  within  the  cells,  it  is  certain  that  cells  may 
be  confluent,  and  their  contents  in  progress  become  mingled  in 
some  one  cell,  because,  unless  two  lacerated  or  cut  cells  could 
unite,  no  nourishment  could  be  given  to  the  piece  inserted ;  and, 
if  two  half  cells  can  grow  together,  their  contents  can  be  min- 
gled, and  the  cells  proceeding  therefrom  will  partake  of  a  joint 
origin.  Taking  the  bud  to  proceed  from  the  outward  juices  per- 
vading the  interstices  of  the  cells,  the  combination  of  the  two 
fluids,  so  as  to  produce  a  joint  result,  is  still  more  easy ;  and,  if  it 

*  ''  n  devient  facile  de  concevoir  que  la  matiere  organisable  soit  absorbee 
^galement  et  aasimil^e  differemment  dans  deux  vesicules  voisines,  alors  mkroe 
que  leura  parois  se  seraient  en  partie  sond^es ;  que  la  seve  de  Tune  se  modifie 
en  passant  dans  Tautre,  et  que  la  difference  specilique  apparaisse  nettement 
tranch^e  du  deux  cotes  d*une  double  cloison,  si  minee  a  nos  jeux,  que  nous 
pouvons  presque  la  consid^rer  comme  une  surface  mathematique."  ( VoL  xyiil. 
p.  303.)  ^         ^ 
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is  possible  in  either  case  separately,  it  is  equally  possible  if  the 
bud  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  juices  without  and 
within,  or  even  from  the  very  substance  of  the  cellular  partitions. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  sap  is  not  modified  (as  M.  Leclerc  sup- 
poses) by  passing  from  the  cells  of  one  wood  into  those  of  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  conforms  itself  in  all  tisu^l  cases  of 
insertion  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  through  which  it  last  passes, 
so  as  to  produce  that  wood  unchanged  in  its  growth  and  progress. 
My  reason  for  giving  credit  to  M.  Adam's  assertion  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  curious  plant  is,  that  we  have  had  no  in- 
stance of  a  hybrid  from  seed  resolving  itself  in  the  course  of  its 
growth  into  its  component  and  fertile  elements,  nor  of  any  mule, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  becoming  (either  altogether  or  in 
part)  more  like  one  of  its  parents  than  it  was  in  the  form  first 
assumed  after  its  perfect  developement. 
London^  May  29.  1 840. 


Art.  IV.     On  pulverising  Soils,  as  a  Means  of  improving  them. 

By  John  Fish. 

The  fertility  of  adhesive  soils  becomes  greatly  increased  by 
frequently  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means 
they  become  so  much  pulverised,  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  fibres  of  plants.  One  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  ad« 
hesive  soils  is,  that  air  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seeds  or  roots  of 
plants ;  preventing  the  germination  of  the  former,  and  the  future 
wellbeing  of  the  other.  In  such  cases,  the  roots  of  plants  can 
receive  no  advantage  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  on  the  earth's  surface.  Another  cause  of  unpro- 
ductiveness is,  that  such  soils  cannot  retain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture,  but  are  saturated  upon  the  surface  at  one  time,  and 
burnt  as  hard  as  a  brick  at  another. 

In  the  former  case,  the  fibres  of  plants  are  generally  rotted, 
whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  cracks  in  the 
ground.  The  moisture  will  neither  sink  freely,  nor  rise  freely, 
when  the  sun  has  evaporated  the  moisture  on  the  surface.  Again, 
in  such  soils  the  full  advantage  of  manure  cannot  be  realised, 
as  it  must  be  within  the  reach  of  the  atmosphere  before  those 
changes  can  be  efiected,  by  which  alone  it  can  become  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Hence  the  importance  of  trenching, 
ridging,  and  frequent  digging,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  rendered  more  friable  and 
open  in  its  texture.  These  operations  may  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  clean.  The  depth  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil :  strong  soils  can  scarcely  be  dug  or 
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trenched  too  deep;  nor  indeed  can  any  soil,  unless  the  subsoil 
contains  something  noxious  to  vegetation. 

Pulverisation  ought  to  go  on  during  the  process  of  vc^tation, 
by  the  free  use  of  the  fork  or  hoe.  In  summer  such  operations 
prevent  the  soil  getting  dried  up,  as  evaporation  proceeds  more 
rapidly  from  a  hard  sur&ce  than  a  loose  one.  It  is  some  time 
before  water  can  penetrate  a  hard  surface,  upon  a  loose  one  it 
sinks  to  the  roots  at  once*  The  more  soil  is  stirred  among  crops 
of  any  description,  the  more  fibres  will  plants  produce,  and  this 
increase  of  strength  to  the  plants  will  more  than  pay  ihe  labour. 
Independent  of  the  neat  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  drill 
system  among  culinary  vegetables,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
enabling  us  freely  to  stir  the  soil :  for  this  purpose  I  consider  a 
three-pronged  fork  preferable  to  a  hoe,  as  by  using  the  latter  the 
ground  gets  hard  below.  Believing  pulverisation  to  be  of  great 
importance  for  loosening  the  texture  of  strong  soils,  enabling  the 
fibres  of  plants  to  run  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food,  imbib* 
ing  and  imparting  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  without  receiving 
too  much,  or  retaining  it  too  long,  and  also  as  tending  to  eradi- 
cate deleterious  properties  in  the  soil,  I  should  wish  to*  see  it 
more  generally  adopted,  and  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  many 
of  our  field  crops. 

Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  May  18.  1S40. 


Art.  V.    Description  of  an  Instrument  used  for  taking  the  Heights  of 

Trees.    By  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  I  spent  several  months  at  Studley 
Royal,  in  Yorkshire,  the  residence  of  Miss  Lawrence,  making 
portraits  of  trees  for  the  Arboretum  Britanicum.  As  these  por- 
traits were  all  drawn  to  a  scale,  it  became  necessary  to  measure 
the  trees ;  and  their  heights  were  taken  with  the  instrument  or 
machine  of  which  j%.  47«  is  an  outline,  to  a  scale  of  a  foot 


to  an  inch.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  thin  board  of  oak, 
2  ft.  9  in.  long,  shaped  like  a  gun-stock,  the  end  a  being  adapted 
for  the  shoulder,  the  muzzle  or  line  b  c  for  taking  a  sight  of 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  square,  of  which  c  d  is  a  side,  being 
marked  or  cut  on  the  board  at  the  farther  extremity.     The 
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length  of  the  side  of  this  square  is  4  in.  A  diagonal  line  is 
drawn  across  from  the  angle  c ;  and  parallel  to  this  line,  a  brass 
pendulum  is  suspended  from  a  side  pin.  This  pendulum  has  a 
curved  limb  or  finger  e  attached  anywhere  near  its  middle ;  and 
the  pendulum  and  curved  limb  are  kept  from  flying  off  the  board 
by  two  brass  guards,  which,  however,  admit  the  free  action  both 
of  the  pendulum  and  curved  limb.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  Cj  a  sight  is  fixed,  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  common  fowl- 
ing piece,  to  guide  the  eye ;  and  the  but-end  of  the  instrument 
being  applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  sight  on  the  end  of  the 
barrel  part  directed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  operator  advances 
towards  it  or  retires  backwards  till  the  point  of  the  curved  limb 
is  visible  above  the  line  of  the  stock,  as  in  the  figure.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  curved  limb  being  visible  above  the  barrel  part 
of  the  instrument,  proves  to  the  operator  that  the  plumb  line 
rests  on  the  diagonal  line  of  the  square,  and  consequently  that 
the  angle  made  by  the  eye  of  the  operator  with  the  top  of  the 
tree  is  45°.  The  distance  of  the  operator  from  the  tree,  and 
the  height  of  his  eye  from  the  ground,  being  then  added  together, 
give  the  height  of  the  tree ;  unless  the  ground  should  not  be 
level,  in  which  case  allowance  must  be  made,  either  by  adding 
or  subtracting,  a.ccording  as  the  ground  may  be  lower  where  the 
operator  stands  than  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  or  the  contrary. 
I ,  This  instrument,  I  believe,  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  the 
head  gardener  at  Studley  Royal, 
who  was  my  constant  assistant  in 
taking  the  measurements. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  exemplified 
in  a  more  portable  instrument,  and  I 
have  accordingly  contrived  Jg.  48., 
which  is  only  12. in.  long  on  the 
upper  side.  It  is  made  of  box,  with 
a  brass  octant  suspended  from  its 
centre,  and  loaded  at  the  extremity, 
with  a  curved  limb,  as  in  Jig.  48. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
manner  of  using  it,  which  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  figure. 
London,  May,  1840. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Deoay  in  gromng  Larch  and  Spruce  Fir  Trees. 

By  J.  WiGHTON. 

You  have  often  taken  notice  of  the  decay  in  larch  and  spruce 
fir-trees,  commonly  called  the  rot,  and  invited  opinions  as  to  its 
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cause.  As  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  discovered  on  the 
solgect,  I  venture  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  this  decay  proceeds 
from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  when  young,  and  from 
their  very  dow  growth  when  aged.  In  confirmation  of  my 
opinion,  I  have  sent  yon  spedmens  from  decayed,  and  also  from 
healthy  trees,  taken  from  die  trunks  and  from  the  roots. 

When  larch  and  spruce  firs  are  young,  they  grow  often 
rapidly,  and  the  wood  formed  at  that  period  is  very  porous  both 
in  the  trunk  and  roots.  As  the  trees  advance  in  age,  the  supply 
for  their  growth  is  less,  from  the  soil  being  greatly  exhaustecl, 
and  often  from  the  trees  not  having  been  thinned  out  in  proper 
time.  The  outer  case  of  wood  then  formed  is  less  porous,  and 
becomes  in  time  too  compact  to  admit  air  to  the  early  formed 
wood  within.  This  latter  being  of  a  coarse  grain,  the  dry  rot 
begins  to  infect  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  attacks  wood  which 
has  been  painted  in  a  green  sta^  the  paint  excluding  the  air 
fi'om  the  inside  wood.  The  specimen  No.  1.,  taken  from  the 
root  end  of  a  decayed  larch,  is  an  example. 
.  The  decay  in  the  trees  goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  It  ascends  the  trunk  and  makes  its 
way  along  the  roots;  at  least  those  first  formed  which  have 
become  the  conducting  tubes  to  the  trunk  from  the  smaller  roots 
and  fibres.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  sap  collected  in  the 
fibres  passes  with  difficulty  through  the  decayed  conductors  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  trees  become  sickly,  although  the  small  roots 
and  fibres  where  the  sap  accumulates  be  healthy.  This  will  be 
evident  in  the  root  specimen  No.  I.,  cut  ofi*  1  ft.  from  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  As  farther  proof  that  decay  proceeds  from  too 
quick  a  growth,  the  trees  that  have  grown  beside  decayed  ones, 
but  happened  to  grow  slowly,  have  been  found  sound ;  and  it 
may  often  be  observed,  in  trees  partly  decayed,  that  it  is  the  quick 
growths  in  the  trunk  that  are  rotten.  Specimen  No.  2.  shows 
the  former,  and  No.  3.  the  latter. 

.  Decay  may,  in  some  cases,  have  proceeded  from  other  causes ; 
when  trees  make  unusually  large  growths,  as  in  specimen  No.  4., 
such  wood  cannot  last  long.  In  this  specimen,  however,  the 
outside  wood  is  of  fine  grain. 

The  supposition,  that  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  rot,  is  in  a  great 
measure  correct,  if  climate  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  soil.  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  a  tree  has  got  down  to  a  soil 
which  it  does  not  like.  If  the  soil  were  in  fault,  the  wood  grown 
then  would  be  bad,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  best.  The  error 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  decay  proceeds  in  age  from  soil 
and  climate ;  but  its  foundation  is  actually  laid  in  the  youth  of 
the  tree.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  trees  grown  in 
cold  and  barren  situations  are  always  sound.  Their  growths  are 
small,  and  the  wood  in,  consequence  is  durable*    The  best  larch. 
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for  instance,  in  Britain,  is  grown  at  Dunkeld.     The  Athole 
frigate  was  built  of  it,  and  has  well  proved  its  durability.  Those 
grown  among  the  rocks  are  the  soundest.     When  they  were 
planted,  there  was  hardly  soil  enough  to  cover  their  roots,  but 
their  foliage  annually  falling  and  decaying  in  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  formed  sufficient  soil  for  them  ;  and  the  supply  increases  as 
they  advance  in  age.     Larch  grow  there  as  in  their  native  Alps. 
To  this  it  may  be  objected,  Uiat  the  oldest  larches  in  Britain, 
viz.  those  at  Dunkeld,  grow  in  garden  soil,  as  do  other  fine  trees 
in  various  places,  especially  in  North  Britain.     For  instance,  at 
Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  there  are  or  were  some  fine  larch 
trees  growing  on  good  land;  and  at  the  Whim,  Peeblesshire, 
there  are  fine  healthy  spruce  firs  on  wet  bog  soil.     As  these 
trees  must  have  made  strong  growths,  they  may  appear  to  offer 
a  direct  contradiction  to  the  above  statement,  namely,  that  over- 
growth in  youth  and  undergrowth  in  age  combine  to  cause  the 
rot.     It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  aged  trees  at 
Dunkeld  were  kept  when  young  as  green-house   plants,  and 
probably  stunted,  so  that  they  formed  small-grained  wood  at 
first.     Though  they  made  large  growths  afterwards,  the  trees 
grew  apart  from  others,  and  were  not  robbed  of  their  supplies, 
so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  their  outside  growths  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  those  of  the  inside.     The  same  will  apply 
to  the  other  two  cases  mentioned  above ;  and,  so  far  fromi  their 
being  at  variance  with  my  theory,  it  was  from  having  observed 
them  that  I  was  led  to  its  adoption.     Still  it  may  be  alleged 
that  trees  grow  thick  together  in  their  native  forests,  and  yet 
produce  the  best  wood.    This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  trees  are  in  their  natural  climate,  which  is  much  colder 
than  ours,  and,  of  course,  make  slow  growths.     Those  made 
while  the  trees  are  young  are  often  the  smallest,  reversing  the 
growth  of  our  climate,  where  the  trees  that  have  grown  quickly 
when  young,  are  often  starved  in  their  after  growth.     This  is 
not  the  case  in  natural  forests,  where  trees  find  abundant  nourish- 
ment from  the  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  which  falls  from 
the  trees,  and  is  not  swept  away  like  that  in  artificial  plantations. 
From  the  rot  being  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  trees  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from 
those  first  planted.     It  has  been  said  that  they  came  from  North 
America.     This  I  do  not  believe ;  but,  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  natives  of  colder  regions  than  those 
first  planted  here,  and  if  so,  they  would  not  produce  wood  of 
coarser  grain,  or  more  likely  to  decay.      If  there  are  some 
varieties  raised  in  this  country  from  the  original  stock,  they 
Would  be  more  likely  to  become  naturalised  here,  and  would 
perhaps  stand  better  than  the  original  trees ;  yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  progeny  of  the  ancient  trees  have 
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been  infected  with  the  rot.     The  question  then  is,  how  comes  it 
that  the  disease  has  been  on  the  increase  of  late  years  ?   One 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  there  have  been   more  trees 
planted,  especially  larch  trees,  and  less  care  has  been  taken  of 
them,  than  formerly.     The  trees  are  often  left  thick  together,  to 
form  cover  for  game,  the  soil  in  consequence  soon  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  the  thinning  at  last  comes  with  a  vengeance,  but  too 
late.     Another  question  is,  why  fir  trees  die  when  they  become 
hollow,  whereas  many  other  trees  live  to  a  great  age  as  hollow 
as  a  drum  ?  The  case  of  the  firs  is,  however,  different  from  that 
of  their  hollow  neighbours ;  their  disease  being  internal,  both  in 
trunk  and  root,  while  other  trees  often  grow  hollow  ft*om  some 
external  injury  to  branch  or  trunk,  which  does  not  affect  their 
roots,  so  that  they  often  grow  vigorously  while  their  rind  and 
bark  continue  sound. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion  that  the  rot  proceeds  from  the 
external  wood  excluding  the  air  from  the  heart  or  inside  of  the 
tree,  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  decay  are 
first  sown  by  too  rapid  growth ;  and  little  do  planters  think,  when 
they  admir^  the  great  progress  of  their  young  firs,  that  such 
rapid  growth  is  but  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  trees  rotten 
at  heart. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens^  April  1.  1840. 


Art.  VII.     On  grafting  the  Achcia.    By  John  Brewster,  Gardener 

to  Mrs.  Wray. 

I  HAVE  often  lamented  to  see  the  dwarf,  delicate,  but  still 
beautiful,  species  of  Acacia  struggling  for  life  among  their  more 
hardy  and  robust  brethren,  and  especially  when  the  desirable 
object  of  placing  them  in  a  situation  calculated  to  show  their 
humble  beauties  to  advantage,  and  impart  to  them  a  more  hardy 
and  robust  constitution,  is  so  easily  obtained  by  grafting.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  in  almost  any  situation.  Perhaps 
the  best  stock  would  be  yfcacia  affinis,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth, 
and  to  its  being  hardier  than  any  of  the  rest.  I  have  known 
this  species  grown  out  of  doors  (from  seed)  to  the  height  of  17 
or  20  ft.  in  three  years  ! 

What  a  magnificent  object  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  grafted  with 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  species,  including  A.  pulch^Ua,  A.  dif- 
fusa, A.  Cyclops,  &c.,  would  be  I  The  great  diversity  of  their 
splendid  foliage,  intermixed  with  their  beautiful  flowers,  would 
form  an  object  truly  grand. 

By  choosing  a  strong  stock,  and  planting  it  out  of  doors  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  root, 
grafting  it,  cutting  it  down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  each  graft;  or, 
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if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  inarching  it,  a  fine  tree  would  be 
formed  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  scions  may  be  put  on  of  almost  any  size,  even  a  large 
plant.  Smaller  plants  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  either  in  the 
stove  or  green-house.  The  plants  that  are  grafted  out  of  doors 
I  would  recommend  to  be  potted  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  little  protection  in  winter ;  again  planting  them  out  in 
spring;  and  by  continuing  tliis  system  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
grafts  will  become  fairly  established,  when  they  may  be  left  out 
all  winter,  with  a  good  covering  of  mats  in  frosty  weather. 

If  the  above  hints  be  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  any  of 
the  numerous  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  genus,  I  will  yet  hope 
to  see  the  pendulous,  dwarf,  and  delicate  species  attain  the  first 
place  as  ornamental  plants,  which  they  so  richly  merit,  both  in 
the  green-house  and  pleasure-ground. 

OaJcfieldy  Cheltenham^  June  13.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.  Notice  of  a  Plant  of  Cereus  grandiftbrus,  at  Eatington 
Parkj  Shipston  on  Stour.  By  W.  Hutchison,  Gardener  to  E. 
J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P- 

I  SEND  you  an  account  of  a  plant  of  Cereus  grandiiSorus  now 
in  flower  in  the  pine-stove  here.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the 
night-flowering  cereus,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  only  flowers  at 
]  2  o'clock  at  night,  and  is  off  before  the  following  morning.  The 
plant  here  covers  a  trellis  on  the  back  wall  of  the  pine-stove  7  ft. 
by  6  ft.  Yesterday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  there  were  fifteen  flowers 
fully  out  at  one  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights 
imaginable.  It  filled  the  whole  house  with  odour ;  indeed,  so 
strongly  is  it  scented,  that  you  can  smell  it  before  you  open  the 
door  of  the  house.  It  is  rather  singular  that  for  three  successive 
seasons  the  number  of  flowers  has  been  the  same,  viz.  21. 

The  soil  used  is  very  light  sandy  loam,  if  loam  it  can  be  called, 
as  there  is  very  little  in  it  but  sand.  From  August  to  February 
very  little  water  is  given ;  as  the  spring  advances,  it  is  given 
more  freely.  When  the  flower  buds  appear,  water  is  given  very 
plentifully,  and  the  buds  swell  fast  and  expand  in  all  their  glory. 

Eatington  Parh  J^i^  13. 1840. 


Art.  IX.     On  the   Causes  of  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees.     By   John 

Jennings. 

I  BEG  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  canker  in  fruit  trees,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  pear  tree.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
learn  its  cause,  with  a  view  to  exterminate  it  if  possible ;  and,  from 
the  observations  I  have  made,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  it  is 
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not  the  ungenial  soO,  as  is  generally  supposed,  which  is  the  sok 
cause  of  canker,  hut  I  think  the  StromatosphaeVia  miilticeps  Green 
is  the  principal  cause  of  that  disease.  I  trust  the  enclosed  shoots 
of  pear  tree,  which  are  of  one  and  two  years'  growth,  in  addition 
to  those  sent  before,  will  enable  you  to  trace  it  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  the  end,  that  is,  until  it  has  from  its  first  growth 
underneath  the  cuticle  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the 
bark,  and,  consequently,  the  branch.  How,  or  by  what  means, 
it  gets  undemeatn  the  cuticle,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  I 
think  it  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  sporidia  may 
enter  the  pores  of  the  epidermis.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that,  when  I  say  it  is  the  fungus  which  is  the  cause  of 
canker  in  the  pear  tree,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  every  species  of  canker  ;  for  I  believe  there  are  other 
species  of  fungus  that  cause  other  species  of  canker.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  kind  of  canker  very  prevalent  amongst  apple 
trees  that  has  the  same  effect  on  them  as  the  StromatosphseVia 
miilticeps  has  on  the  pear  tree ;  that  is,  their  branches  die  towards 
their  extremities,  more  particularly  the  young  shoots.  The 
above-named  fungus  seems  to  thrive  much  better  on  some 
varieties  of  pear  tree  than  on  others,  amongst  which  are  the 
Windsor,  the  jargonelle,  the  summer  and  autumn  bergamot, 
and  swan's  egg.  I  have  seen  a  tree  that  had  been  grafted  with 
two  kinds  of  pears,  and  one  of  them  was  the  autumn  bergamot, 
which  has  suffered  very  much  from  canker  or  fungus  grow- 
ing upon  it ;  the  other  kind  is  not  hurt  half  so  much :  but, 
wherever  it  appears,  it  soon  spreads  itself  on  almost  every  variety 
of  pear  tree,  should  the  season  prove  favourable  to  its  growth ; 
and  the  last  season  appears  to  have  been  one  of  this  kind.  The 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  at  present  will  not  admit  of 
my  using  any  means  that  may  suggest  themselves  for  its  de- 
struction ;  but,  were  I  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  destroying  it,  I  should  say,  use  the  knife  very  freely,  and  then 
give  a  good  washing  with  caustic  lime  water,  at  the  same  time 
cleansing  the  tree  of  all  loose  and  decayed  bark;  I  should  then 
apply  a  liquid  composition,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Forsyth  would 
be  as  good  as  any. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  may  induce  some  of  your  abler 
correspondents  to  investigate  the  subject  further  than  I  have  done. 

Shipston  on  Stourj  April  10.  1840. 


Art.  X.    Some  Account  of  a  Method  qfgrotoing  and  preserving  New 
Potatoes  yor  a  Winter  Supply.     By  Amaziah  Saul. 

I  AM  not  aware  that  the  following  method  of  growing  new 
potatoes  for  a  winter  supply  has  been  published  in  the  Gardener's 
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Magazine.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  communication,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  in  several  wardens,  and  never,  till  I 
came  here,  having  seen  it  practised.  1  think  it  well  worthy  of  a 
trial,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  desideratum,  in  large  families, 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  useful  vegetable,  in  a  young  state, 
during  as  much  of  the  season  as  possible. 

This  method,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  first  practised  here  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Job,  whom  I  succeeded  as  gardener. 

The  kind  of  potato  cultivated  is  the  Irish  red,  a  very  good 
kind  of  late  potato,  and  it  succeeds  well  planted  in  the  autumn. 
To  have  them  ready  for  use  in  October,  they  should  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  July.  For  the  principal  crop  for  winter 
use,  the  first  week  in  August  is  the  best  time  for  planting.  They 
should  be  planted  on  a  good  rich  border,  the  drier  the  better.  I 
have  generally  planted  them  in  rows  about  2^  ft.  apart,  and  about 
1  ft.  distant  plant  from  plant. 

It  is  necessary  to  place  the  rows  a  good  distance  apart,  in  or-* 
der  to  insure  good  foliage  by  freely  admitting  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  well  as  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  leaves,  &c. ; 
as,  in  my  opinion,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  crop 
depends  much  upon  a  proper  attention  to  this  point ;  and  it  pro* 
bably  might  be  better  attained  by  placing  the  rows  3  ft.  apart. 

Potatoes  planted  in  August  will  be  ready  for  the  table  in  No- 
vember ;  and  will  continue  good  from  that  time  till  April,  at  which 
time  it  is  easy  to  have  a  succession  from  those  planted  in  the 
spring.  The  only  extra  trouble  attendant  upon  potatoes  when 
planted  at  this  season  is,  to  cover  them  in  winter  with  leaves, 
or  any  other  material  which  will  keep  out  the  frost.  They  must 
be  taken  up  only  as  wanted  for  the  table. 

When  potatoes  are  thus  managed,  any  person  may  insure  a 
supply  through  the  winter,  of  almost  as  good  a  quality  as  those 
grown  during  the  summer  months.  The  only  difference  that  I 
can  perceive  is,  that  those  planted  for  the  winter  are  rather 
more  waxy  than  those  raised  during  the  summer ;  and  with  many 
this  would  be  considered  an  additional  recommendation. 

It  is  necessary  that  potatoes  intended  for  the  autumn  planting 
should  be  of  a  late  kind,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation  till 
the  season  of  planting,  and  also  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible 
from  sprouts. 

Castle  Hills  Southmoulton,  Devon^  June  22.  1840. 


Art.  XI.     On  Apiarian  Societies.    By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  HalJ,  near  Norwich. 

Of  late  years  the  keeping  of  bees  has   fallen  into  gradual 
neglect  among  cottagers.     Apiarian  societies  have  recently  been 
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established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  encourage  the 
revival  of  the  practice.  Sundry  causes  may  be  assigned  to 
account  for  the  cottagers  giving  up  the  keeping  of  bees.  Eirst, 
the  remarkable  fact  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  had  long 
cold  springs,  which  have  discouraged  many  from  attempting  to 
keep  bees ;  secondly,  many  tracts  of  waste  lands  having  been 
brought  under  cultivation  has  sensibly  diminished  the  favourite 
wild  flowers  of  the  bees ;  thirdly,  the  low  price  which  cotta- 
gers have  been  able  of  late  years  to  obtain  for  their  honey  has 
operated  most  naturally  as  a  discouragement ;  and  fourthly, 
the  quantity  of  honey  imported  from  foreign  countries  has  of 
course  lessened  the  demand  for  that  of  native  production. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration,  how  far  apiarian  societies 
can  remedy  the  effects  of  these  various  causes.  The  first  stated 
is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  bee-keeping;  and  over  that  these 
societies  can  have  no  control.  We  can  only  hope  that  our  old- 
fashioned  genial  springs  may  be  permitted  to  return.  Nor  can 
the  societies  procure  the  waste  lands  to  be  again  untilled.  These 
lands  are  rendered  far  more  profitable  to  the  community,  than 
they  were  when  producing  wild  flowers  for  bees.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  waste  lands  produced  food  for 
bees  ir.  autumn  only,  they  being  deficient  of  spring  flowers;  and 
their  loss  is  in  some  degree  made  up  by  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  now  cultivated.  The  operation  of  the  third  cause  can 
be  prevented,  if  the  wealthier  classes  can  be  induced  to  make 
more  use  of  honey.  It  was  in  much  greater  esteem  among  our 
forefathers  than  it  is  at  present ;  and,  if  apiarian  societies  exert 
their  influence,  they  may  persuade  the  higher  and  middling 
classes  to  consume  more  honey  in  their  families,  by  which  the 
price  will  be  advanced.  Formerly  the  cottager  sold  his  honey 
to  the  gentry  in  his  neighbourhood ;  now  he  must  depend  solely 
upon  the  druggist  or  apothecary  to  purchase  his  produce,  who 
is  sure  to  give  him  a  low  price,  knowing  that  the  poor  man  has 
no  other  market.  He  will  undervalue  the  honey,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  the  cheapness  of  foreign  honey,  the  importation  of 
which  has  been  stated  as  the  fourth  cause  of  the  discontinuance 
of  bee-keeping  among  cottagers.  It  is  true  that  some  imported 
honey  of  a  bad  quality  is  sold  at  an  inferior  price ;  but  the  good 
brings  double  the  price  which  the  druggist  will  give  to  a  cotta- 
ger for  native  honey  equally  good;  and  for  pure  honey  in  the 
comb,  the  cottager  receives  only  about  one  third  of  the  price  at 
which  it  is  retailed  in  the  shops.  This  might  be  remedied,  if 
the  societies  were  to  appoint  agents  to  collect  the  honey  of  the 
cottagers,  and  carry  it  to  a  better  market. 

In  this  county  of  Norfolk,  an  apiarian  society  is  about  to  be 
established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hart  of  Billingsford, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  who  have  done  much  to  encourage 
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cottagers  to  cultivate  their  gardens  instead  of  sleeping  away 
their  spare  time,  or  spending  it  in  places  ruinous  to  themselves 
and  their  famrlies.  Those  gentlemen  who  encourage  apiarian 
societies  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  their  cottagers.  For- 
merly they  cultivated  bees  to  their  profit,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  do  so  again.  The  keeping  of  bees  would  prove  also  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  the  interest  tliey  would  take  in  observ- 
ing the  habits  and  industry  of  these  insects  would  often  divert 
their  minds  from  heavier  cares. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  December  26.  1888. 


Art.  XII.     On  Honey.    By  J.  Wighton. 

Xhe  popular  name  of  virgin  honey,  as  applied  to  that  which 
is  taken  from  hives  on  the  depriving  system,  and  from  late  weak 
swarms  on  the  destroying  plan,  arises  from  an  idea,  prevalent 
among  old  bee-keepers,  that  the  purest  honey  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  swarm  thrown  oiFby  a  swarm  of  the  same  season, 
and  whose  queens  they  believed  to  be  virgins. 

No  brood  being  in  the  combs  of  such  hives  is,  however,  to  be 
traced  to  very  diiferent  causes ;  for  late  weak  swarms  from  old 
stocks,  provided  they  be  thrown  off  at  the  same  date,  are  equally 
without  brood  combs,  and  contain  as  pure  honey  as  those  er- 
roneously called  virgin  hives. 

When  a  late  swarm  is  thrown  off,  be  it  from  an  old  or  a  new 
stock,  the  season  is  past  for  the  production  of  brood,  while  the 
weakness  of  the  swarm  is  a  still  more  powerful  reason  for  its 
non-appearance,  the  number  of  bees  not  being  large  enough  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  requisite  for  maturing  the  brood. 

Tlie  common  supposition,  that  the  combs  are  discoloured  by 
the  brood  and  pollen  (or  brood  bread),  is  only  partially  correct; 
for,  in  weak  hives,  the  cells  containing  them  are  not  much  dis- 
coloured ;  while  in  strong  stocks,  not  only  they,  but  the  out- 
side combs,  soon  become  dark ;  a  proof  that  the  discoloration  is 
more  the  effect  of  great  heat,  the  cells  being  flexible,  and  the 
constant  traffic  of  the  bees  having  the  pollen  about  them,  than 
of  the  brood. 

As  a  farther  proof  that  virginity  of  the  queens  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  purity  of  the  honey,  old  blackened  combs  will  yield 
honey  as  pure  as  fresh  ones,  provided  the  honey  itself  be  of  the 
same  age,  and  gathered  from  the  same  kind  of  flowers.  This 
fact  is  very  easily  ascertained  by  piercing  the  cells,  to  let  the 
honey  drip  out.  Much  good  honey  is  spoiled  by  its  being 
squeezed  from  the  combs.  The  combs  should  be  cut  or  care- 
fully broken,  and  allowed  to  drip  through  a  muslin  bag. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  April  2.  1840' 
1840.     August.  d  d 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Trantadiom  of  the  Hortictdtural  Socielu  of  London.  2d 
Series,  Vol.  I.  Part  V.,  and  Vol.  11.  ParU  I.  II.  IlL  440.  Loodon, 
18S3  to  1840. 

(Con&medjrtm  p.  34&) 

09.  RsfORT  on  lome  of  the  more  renutriable  hardy  ornamental  PhrUi  raited  n 
lie   Hortkulturat  Sociefy'i   Garden  frmtt  Seedt   reeewed  frvtn   Mr.  David 
Xhuglar,  M  lie  Yeart  1831,  1632, 1833.   Bj  George  Benlfavii,  Esq.,  F.L.S, 
Secretary.     Read  June  17.  IS34. 
These    are  Whet  glutindsuH,  A.  nalTSkceuni,    Lcpto^phon  androeiceuB, 

L.  denaifldnu,   Qtlin   tricolor,   Pbacelia    tanacetifdlia,    Neiii6phila  insfgnis, 

Colltnsia  blcolor,  Cheldne  centnotlufWti ;  all  now  common  in   ' 


B  the  Vhiatler.    By  Sir 


60.  Meteorological  Journal,  4'e.,  as  before. 

61.  Semarii  on  the  Growth  of  a  pecuSar  Fh  retemblk 

C.Lemoo,  Bart.,  H.P.,  F.H.o. 
The  plant  in  quettion  U  a  pine,  not  a  fir.  It  is  a  Tariety  of  the  Pinisttf, 
cbaracteriBed  by  the  form  and  positioD  of  the  cone,  and  the  effects  of  die 
.growth  of  the  tree  resulting  froin  that  position.  In  the  common  Fmista, 
'  the  cone  is  oblong,  tapering  towards  Che  base,  and  having  large  projecthig 
fuihimi**  scales,  with  deep  fissures  between  them.  In  the  kind  in  ^estion  il  is 
smaller,  more  ovate,  tapering  but  little  towards  the  base,  and  having  modefaM- 
■iied  unarmed  scales  with  shaUow  furrows  l)etwi:en   them.      The  \ 

position  of  the  cone  is  a  sull  more  striking  di.stinccloiu    In  the    V     \ 
common  Pin&ster,  the  cones,  of  which  there  iirc  generiilly  three      ft     i\ 
or  fi>ur,  are  situated  behind  the  shoots  of  the  nhorl,  and  in  1 
mature  state  point  backwards.      In  thb  obscure  sjiecies,  on  1 
contrary,  the  cone  is  ungle,  and  it  as  universally  occupies  the  pli 
of  the  leadiiigshoot,  the  side  shoots  twing 
behind  it.     The  necessaijr  consequence  of 


this  position  is,  that  the  tree  can  have  no 

rt^lar  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the  side 

shoots  strengthens  and  continues  the  growth 

for  the  ensuing  season.     The  year  foHowing,  tlic  same  procesij 

is  repeated  in  another  direction ;  a  new  axis  of  yron  ih  is  formed, 

and  the  stem  of  the  tree  acquires  a  zigzag  appefirance,  which  is 

never  entirely^  lost,  though  of  course  much  obliterated  by  age." 

These  distinctive  characters.  Sir  C.  Lemon  observes,  may  indicate:  1st, 
a  distinct  species  ;  ad,  a  hybrid,  between  adjacent  species ;  or  3d,  an  acci- 
dental, perhaps  pennanent,  variety." 
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In  a  note  hy  the  secretary,  it  is  characterised  as  a  "  species  of  Pinus  not 
hitherto  descnbed,"  and  named  P.  Lemonfona.  We  consider  it,  judging  from 
the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  a  variety  of  the  Pin^ter ; 
and  m  our  Arboretum  BrUatmicttm  we  have  named  it  Pinus  Piniister  Lemoni- 
dnttt.  An  excellent  figure  is  given  in  the  Hort.  Trans.,  from  which  ovffJSg*^ 
49.  and  50.,  are  copied,  and  given  in  the  Arboretum, 

62.  Upon  a  new  Method  of  applying  Hot  Water  to  heating  Stoves,    By  Alex* 

ander  Cruickshanks,  Esq.,  C.M.H.8.    Read  May  20.  1834. 

It  nuiy  be  sufficient,  with  regard  to  this  ingenious  invention,  to  state  that 
the  boiler  is  cj^lindrical,  and  placed  horizontal^,  and  that  it  includes  a  smaller 
cyHnder  containing  the  fire. 

63.  Note  upon  a  handsome  and  [half'-]  hardy  Plant,  called  CUdnthus  puniceus, 

"By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Read  December  2.  1834. 

This  beantifiil  New  Zealand  shrub  is  now  too  well  known  to  deserve  de- 
BcriptioD  or  recommendation.  We  have  just  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  it 
in  tne  open  air,  in  the  garden  of  Park  Cottage,  Blackheath,  the  residence 
of  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  and  a  fortnight  ago,  we  saw  a  splendid  specimen 
covering  a  qrace,  we  ^ould  think,  upwards  of  12  ft.  square,  on  the  conserva- 
tive wall  at  Chatsworth. 

64.  A  further  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  made  in 
^Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society^  in  the  Year  1834.  By  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  &e.    Read  January  30.  1834. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was,  to  repeat  the  comparison  of  whole 
tubers  and  sets,  and  to  illustrate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  close 
or  distant  cropping.  The  advantage  of  planting  potatoes  apart,  and  wider 
and  deeper  than  usual,  is  considered  as  being  sufficiently  proved  by  the  former 
experiments.  (See  p.  346.) 

The  ground  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  In  one  of  these  the  rows 
of  potatoes  were  as  much  as  2^  ft.  apart ;  in  another,  2  ft. ;  in  a  third,  H  ft.; 
and  in  the  fourth,  only  6  in.  Half  of  each  division  was  planted  with  whole 
tubers,  and  half  with  sets  cut  to  a  single  eye.  The  whole  were  committed  to 
the  ground  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  tubers  or  sets  being,  in  every  case, 
6  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  9  in.  deep. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  points  of  the  potatoes  had  reached  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  next  day  about  3  in.  of  soil  were  drawn  over  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  from  gronnd  frosts,  which,  in  low  and  flat  places 
like  the  Society's  Garden,  are  still  prevalent  at  that  time  of  the  year.  By 
the  2d  of  May,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  division  where  the 
rows  were  only  6  in.  apart,  was  a  mass  of  entangled  stems.  By  the  20th 
of  the  month,  the  stems  in  the  division  where  the  rows  were  1  ^  ft.  apart, 
had  nearly  covered  the  ground ;  and,  in  a  week  after,  those  in  the  2  ft.  divi- 
sion were  in  the  same  state ;  but  the  ground  was  not  covered  during  the 
whole  season,  where  the  rows  were  2^  ft.  apart 

The  shoots  from  the  whole  tubers  were,  m  all  cases,  much  stronger  than 
those  from  the  single  eyes,  but  they  began  to  be  prostrated  in  the  6  in. 
division  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  them,  m  all  the  divisions,  were 
in  the  same  state  by  the  27th  of  June ;  while  the  stems  from  the  single  eyes 
continued  erect  till  tney  began  to  turn  yellow  and  wither,  in  the  end  of  August. 
This  will,  probably,  account  for  the  siiperioritv  of  sets  over  whole  tubers ; 
could  the  crop  be  protected  from  winds,  and  the  stems  of  the  tubers  be  pre- 
vented from  breaking,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tubers  would  yield  the  largest 
crop ;  but  their  very  vigour  makes  them  brittle,  and  once  broken,  they  are  no 
longer  aWe  to  perform  their  functions  perfectly. 

The  greatest  length  to  which  the  stems  attained  was  2  ft. ;  the  principal  part 
of  them  attained  that  length,  but  many  did  not  exceed  1§  ft. ;  and  those  in 

D  D  2 
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the  division  where  the  rows  were  at  that  distance  were  the  most  uniform  in 
their  appeanmce.  The  important  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  were  after- 
wards shown  by  the  result. 

On  the  86th  of  September  the  whole  crop  was  taken  up,  freed  from  mould, 
and  weighed.  Where  the  rows  were  only  6  in.  apart,  a  number  of  the  new 
potatoes  were  partially  decayed,  and  a  very  large  proportion  was  too  small  to 
be  fit  for  use.  The  most  uniform  size  was  obtained  from  the  division  where 
the  rows  were  2  ft.  apart. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  Dr.  Lindley  considers  *'  the  most  interesting 
yet  obUuned,  for  it  not  only  reduces  to  something  like  a  demonstration  the 
superiority  of  sets  over  whole  tubers,  but  it  shows  that  the  crop  will  be  greater 
where  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  average 
height  of  the  potato  stems  ;  and  that,  if  we  take  the  minimum  height,  which 
in  this  variety  is  Ij^ft.,  although  the  crop  may  be  the  most  pronusing 
while  growing,  it  will,  in  reality,  be  smaller  than  when  the  branches  are  less 
dense. 

*'  Thus  the  most  uniform  crop  of  stems,  in  this  experunent,  was  in  the 
division  where  the  rows  were  1^  ft.  apart ;  but  the  crop  in  that  division  was 
less  by  1  ton  3  cwt.  97  lb.  than  where  the  rows  were  2  ft.  apart,  that  is,  equal 
to  the  average  height  of  the  stems." 

The  neat  return  of  the  single  eyes,  where  planted  at  2  ft.  apart  between 
the  rows,  was  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre ;  at  18  in.  between  the  rows,  22 
tons  per  acre;  at  2  ft.  6 in.,  16 tons;  and  at  6  in.  between  the  rows,  16  tons. 
The  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  estimated  in  ditferent 
places,  is  from  12  to  15  tons,  the  rows  being  from  22  in.  to  24  in.  apart,  and 
the  distance  of  the  sets  in  the  frame  6  in.  to  9  in.  The  depth  at  which  the 
sets  were  planted  varied  from  4  in.  to  8  in« ;  but  9  in.  is  the  depth  that  Mr. 
Knight  and  Dr.  Lindley  recommend. 

155,  Report  on  the  Special  Exhibitiont  of  the  HorticuUural  Society  of  London* 

By  6.  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary. 

This  contains  a  list  of  the  persons  who  received  medds  from  the  year 
1832,  when  the  exhibitions  commenced^  to  the  end  of  the  year  1834. 

VOL.  IL 

1.  MeteorohgicalJoumtd,  S^c.    By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

2.  Upon  the  Causes  of  the  Diseases  and  Deformities  of  the  Leaves  of  (he  Peaek 

Tree.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  July  15.  1834. 

**  Every  gardener  knows  that  the  leaves  of  peach  trees  frequently  be- 
come diseased  and  deformed,  owing  to  the  operation  of  two  peifectly  distinct 
causes  ;  one  being  obviously  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  the  other  being 
generally,  1  believe  universally,  supposed  to  be  frost.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case,  the  leaves,  if  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  trees,  continue  to  grow,  and  in 
part  to  perform  their  office  of  generating  the  living  sap  of  the  tree ;  but  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  fluid  thus  created  is  expended  in  their  own 
deformed  and  morbid  growth.  In  unfavourable  situations,  such  as  mine  un- 
fortunately is,  a  large  portion  of  the.  first-formed  leaves  is  frequently  rendered 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  season  in 
which  a  very  large  part,  and  sometimes  all  the  early  foliage  of  my  peach  and 
nectarine  trees,  which  almost  wholly  occupy  the  entire  south  wall  of  my  gar- 
den here  (Downton  Castle),  has  not  been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless, 
previously  to  the  present  season. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831  a  small  nectarine  tree,  which  grew  in  a  pot 
in  my  peach-house,  was  removed  from  it,  and  planted  in  the  open  air,  amongst 
other  trees  of  the  same  species.  A  few  of  the  species  of  scale  insect  which 
is  the  usual  pest  of  the  peach-house  were  then  transferred  to  the  peach  trees 
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upon  my  open  wall,  on  which  they  increased  considerably  during  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn,  and  extended  themselves  over  nearly  a  whole  tree  on  one 
side,  and  over  nearly  half  a  tree  on  the  other  side.  In  the  following  winter 
my  gardener  applied  to  the  trees  to  which  these  insects  had  extended  them- 
selves a  mixture  of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  dressing  the  whole  of  one 
tree,  and  about  one  half  of  the  other.  In  the  following  spring,  whether  owing 
to  the  application  above-mentioned,  or,  as  is,  I  think»  more  probable,  the 
effects  of  winter,  the  insects  wholly  disappeared :  and  the  following  very 
singular  circumstances  occurred.  The  le&ves  of  all  the  peach  trees  growing 
in  the  situation  above-mentioned  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  trees  to  which  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  applied ;  whilst  all  the  foliage  of  oiie  tree,  and 
that  of  one  half  of  the  other  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  as  far, 
precisely,  as  the  dressing  above  described  had  extended.  In  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  peach  trees  had  acquired 
about  the  size  of  hemp  seeds,  water  holding  in  solution  or  suspension  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  soot  was  thrown  upon  all  the  peach 
trees  above-mentioned,  with  an  engine,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  wet  the 
whole  of  the  trees  and  wall,  but  not  materially  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  wall. 
No  injurious  effects  followed,  and  not  a  smgle  blistered  leaf  has  appeared 
upon  my  trees,  which  are  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and,  present  an 
appearance  of  health  which  I  have  certainly  never  once  before  witnessed 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 

"  The  red  spider  had  generally  abounded  upon  my  peach  trees  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  bad  given  my  gardener  a  good  deal  ot  trouble ;  but  in  the  present 
season  very  few  appeared,  and  none  apparently  remain.  The  dislike  of  this 
very  troublesome  insect  to- sulphur  is  well  known,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any 
doubt  that,  relatively  to  those,  the  application  of  it  operated  very  beneficially  ; 
but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  by  what  mode  of  operation  it  could 
have  acted  bendBciaUy  in  preserving  the  foliage  of  my  trees ;  and,  whether  it 
did  or  did  not  cause  their  preservation,  can  only  be  determined  by  futiure 
experiment.'* 

3.  Pariictdars  respecting  the  Mode  of  Cultivation,  ^c,   of  the  Averrhdsk  Ca* 
rambdla.     By  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.    Read  December  3.  1833. 

^  Mr.  Bateman  having  ripened  fruit  of  this  East  Indian  tree  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe,  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  mode  of  culture ; 
premising  that  the  tree  has  *'  an  elegant  spreading  head  and  light  airy  foliage, 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  acacia  ;  it  is  very  prolific  and  produces  firuit 
three  times  a  year,  from  the  age  of  three  to  fifty. 

**  In  cultivation  it  requires  to  be  plunged,  but  not  in  any  heating  substance. 
MjT  plant,  which  I  received  only  last  year  from  Messrs.  Lee  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  has  attained  the  heieht  of  about  5  ft.,  with  a  naked  stem  for 
four  fifths  of  the  distance  ;  this  as  weU  as  all  the  older  branches  became  covered 
in  July  with  countless  clusters  of  elegant  though  minute  rosy  flowers,  a  suc- 
cession of  which  continued  for  upwards  of  three  months,  and  I  doubt  not, 
that,  had  the  plant  been  allowed  more  pot  room,  instead  of  setting  only  six 
fruit  it  would  have  borne  as  many  dozens.  The  fruit,  from  the  time  of  their 
setting,  steadily<advanced  in  size,  never  having  had  (like  peaches  and  most 
other  finiits)  any  period  during  which  they  were  stationary. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  singular  than  their  appearance  as 
they  approached  maturity ;  their  colour  was  intensely  golden,  and  they  diffused 
too  a  rich  aromatic  perfume  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  fruit  is, 
the  five  excessively  prominent  angles,  which  present,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
unique  form  among  edible  fruits.  Upon  trial,  it  was  found  that  this  fruit  pos- 
sessed qualities  of  the  first  order  when  made  into  a  preserve." 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  worst  known  in 
our  stoves  for  the  mealy  bug,  being  worse  even  than  the  coffee  tree. 
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4.  On  the  CuUioaiion  of  ChMdnthut  Jrdgratu^  a  hardy    bulbous  Plant,    By 

R.  W.  Byres,  Esq.    Read  July  16.  1833. 

Tius  el^ant  and  fragrant  flower,  Mr.  Byres  finds  to  be  of  as  easy  culture 
as  the  narcissus.  He  first  tried  it  in  the  stove,  and  afterwards  the  firame,  but 
found  that  high  tem^rature  had  the  effect  of  fretting  the  bulb  into  ofisets, 
and  not  of  en&iging  iL  Afterwards  he  planted  it  under  a  south  wall,  in  a  bed 
18  in.  deep,  in  the  soil  in  which  he  grows  his  collection  of  amarylfis  (turiy 
loam,  sand,  and  decayed  vegetable. matter),  planting  the  bulbs  6  in.  deep,  and 
protecting  them  during  winter  by  mulchin^^.  In  the  April  of  the  next  year,  Mr. 
Byres  obserres,  *^  They  began  to  show  themselves ;  I  was  satisfied  Uiey  were 
setting  stronger,  as  very  few  ot&ets  appeared  and  the  leaves  were  more  sturdy; 
Doping  for  a  flower  in  1832,  I  again  lifted  them  undisturbed,  but  not  a  bulb 
threw  up  a  scape,  and  after  they  had  made  most  vig(»rous  foliage,  and  gra- 
dually died  off,  1  took  up  the  plants  in  November,  when  some  very  fine  bulbs 
were  obtained,  nearly  as  large  as  Sprekelia  formosissima,  or  four  times  larger 
than  the  original  bulb  obtained  fix>m  the  nursery. 

"  I  potted  seven  bulbs,  four  of  which  flowered  in  the  green-house  in  April. 
The  reminder  of  the  bulbs  I  planted  out  as  before,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
end  of  May  threw  up  its  scape,  and  flowered." 

5.  Upon  the  Cauies  of  the  premature  Death  of  Part  of  the  Branchet  of  the 
Moorpark  Apricot,  and  tome  other  Wall  Fruit  TVees,  'By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.,  Pres.,  F.R.S.    Read  June  2.  1835. 

The  following  very  excellent  paper  desa*ves  the  attentive  perusal  <^  the 
young  gardener :  — 

**  The  branches  of  aU  trees,  during  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  continue  to  live,  are  in  their  natural  situations  k^t  in  condnual 
motion,  by  the  action  of  wind  upon  them  ;  and  of  this  motion  their  stems 
and  superficial  roots  partake,  whenever  the  gales  of  wind  are  even  moderately 
strong  : .  and  I  -have  shown,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  forms 
of  all  large  and  old  trees  must  have  been  much  modified  by  this  agent.  The 
motions  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  sap  of  the  tree,  are  also  greatly  in- 
fluenced and  governed  by  it ;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the  root,  the  stem, 
or  the  branches,  of  a  tree  are  bent  by  winds  or  other  agents,  an  additional 
quantity  of  alburnum  is  there  deposited ;  and  the  form  of  the  tree  becomes 
necessarily  well  adapted  to  its  situation,  whether  that  be  exposed  or  shel- 
tered. If  exposed  to  firequent  and  strong  agitation,  its  stem  and  branches 
will  be  short  and  rigid,  and  its  superficial  roots  will  be  large  and  strong ;  and, 
if  sheltered,  its  growth  will  be  in  every  part  more  feeble  and  slender.  I  fasTe 
much  reason  to  believe,  upon  the  evidence  of  subsequent  experiments,  that 
the  widely  extended  branches  of  large  timber  trees  would  be  wholly  incapable 
of  supporting  their  foliage  when  wetted  with  rain,  if  the  proportions  of  tbar 
parts  were  not  to  be  extensively  changed  and  their  strength  greatly  augmented, 
by  the  operation  of  winds  upon  them  during  their  previous  growth.  Exercise, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  productive  of  somewhat  analogous  effects  upon  ve- 
getable and  upon  animal  life ;  and  to  be  nearly  as  essential  to  the  growth  of 
krge  trees,  as  to  that  of  animals. 

''  Whenever  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  bound  to  a  wall,  they  wholly  lose 
the  kind  of  exercise  above  described,,  which  nature  obviously  intended  them 
to  receive ;  and  many  ill  consequences  generally  follow ;  not  however  to  the 
same  extent,  nor  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  to  trees  of  different  species  and 
habits.  When  a  standard  plum  or  peach  tree  is  permitted  to  take  its  natural 
form  of  growth,  its  sap  flows  freely,  and  most  abundantly,  to  the  extremities 
of  its  branches,  and  it  continues  to  flow  freely  through  the  same  branches 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree :  but  when  the  branches  are  bound  to  a  w&ll» 
and  are  no  longer  agitated  by  winds,  each  branch  becomes  in  a  few  years  what 
Duhamel  calls  <  usie,'  that  is,  debilitated  an  j  sapless,  owine  app^-enUy  to 
its  being  no  longer  properly  pervious  to  the  ascending  sap.    The  obstructioa 
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to  the  ascent  of  this  causes  luxuriant  shoots  to  spring  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  tree ;  and  these  are  in  succession  made  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  de« 
bilitated  older  branches  by  the  process  which  the  gardener  calls  'cutting  in.' 

**  The  branches  of  the  apricot,  and  particularly  of  the  Moorpark  Tarieties, 
often  die  suddenly,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  with  much  more  mconvenience 
and  loss  yery  frequently  to  the  gardener ;  for  trees  of  this  species  do  not  usually 
afford  him  the  means  of  filling  up  vacancies  upon  his  wall,  as  those  of  the 
peach  and  plum  do. 

**  The  pear  tree  better  retains  its  health  and  vigour,  when  trained  to  a  wall, 
Ihan  those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species,  or  than  the  cherry  tree;  but  the 
proper  course  of  its  sap  is  nevertheless  greatly  deraneed  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  and 
m  some  varieties  almost  impossible,  to  cause  it  to  now  properly  to  the  extre- 
mities, or  nearly  to  the  extremities,  of  its  branches.  Much  the  larger  part  of  it 
is  generally  expended  in  the  production  of  what  are  called  *  fbrenght'  useless 
shoots ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  afforded  by  the  central  parts  of 
an  old  pear  tree,  when  trained  to  a  wall,  is  usually  very  small. 

**  The  vine  alone,  amongst  fruit  trees,  appears  capable  of  being  bound  and 
trained  to  a  great  distance  upon  a  wall  without  sustaining  any  injury,  its  sap 
continuing  to  flow  freely  and  abundantly  to  its  very  distant  branches.  Owing 
to  a  peculiarity  of  structure  and  habit,  which  is  confined  to  those  species  of 
trees*  from  which  nature  has  withheld  the  power  of  supporting  their  own 
branches,  the  alburnum  of  all  plants  of  this  habit  is  (as  tar  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing)  excessively  light  or  porous ;  and  not  being  intended 
by  nature  to  support  its  own  weight,  or  that  of  any  part  of  the  foliage  of  the 
tree,  does  not  acquire  with  age  any  increased  solidity,  like  that  of  trees  of  a 
different  habit,  and  on  this  account  probably  it  never,  how  long  soever  deprived 
of  exercise,  loses  in  any  degree  its  power  of  transmitting  the  ascending 
sap.  The  alburnum  of  those  trees  which  nature  has  caused  to  support 
themselves  without  external  aid  becomes  annually  more  firm  and  solid,  and 
consequently  less  well  adapted  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  ascending  sap,  and 
as  heart-wood  it  is  totally  impervious  to  that  fluid.  Whenever  the  branches 
of  such  trees  are  wholly  deprived  of  exerdse,  too  rapid  an  increase  of  the 
solidity  of  the  alburnum  probably  takes  place ;  and  it  in  consequence  ceases 
to  be  capable  of  properly  executing  its  office.  I  have,  of  course,  never  had 
an  opportuni^  of  examining  the  character  of  the  alburnum  of  the  Glycine 
sinensis,  of  which  the  garden  of  this  Society  contains  so  splendid  a  tree ;  but  I 
do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  its  being  extremely  Ught  and  porous, 
like  that  of  other  trailing  and  creeping  plants,  which  depend  for  support  upon 
other  bodies." 

6.    On  Forcing  Peachet  and  Nectarines.     By  Mr.  John  Meams,  F.H.S.,  of 

Welbeck  Gardens.     Read  March  3.  1835. 

Mr.  Meams,  having  reason  to  believe  that  his  method  of  cultivating  peaches 
and  nectarines,  and  especially  of  forcing  them,  differs  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, has  given  an  account  of  it,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

**  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Dutch  method  of  resting  the  trees  every  alter- 
nate year ;  the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  as  the  tree  once  forced,  when  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  roots,  is  in  the  best  state  for  early  excitement 
again ;  a  tree  taken  direct  from  a  wall  not  so,  as  it  is  excited  two  or  three 
months  before  its  natural  season.  If  a  judicious  attention  be  paid  to  the 
roots,  the  same  tree  is  far  more  successfully  forced  for  a  great  many  years. 
A  late  gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  on  seeing  my  practice,  informed  me  some 
years  ago  of  an  amateur  clergyman  near  Norwich,  who  had  successfully  forced 
the  same  trees  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  practice  was  to  take  them 
up  every  season  as  soon  as  they  had  done  growing,  and  to  plant  them  against  a 
northern  aspect  till  the  end  of  November ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  dear  all 
the  soil  from  hb  border,  and  fill  it  again  with  well  prepared  compost.  His 
usual  time  to  commence  forcing  was  the  be^nning  of  January. 
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**  I  bad  a  small  house  erected  for  the  experiment  at  Shobdon  Court  many 
years  ago  to  try  the  practice,  and  followed  it  up  for  two  years  with  success ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  trees  is  unnecessary,  as,  with  a  due  attention  to  tbe 
roots,  the  following  method  answers  better,  and  is  attended  with  much  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  the  aboye. 

"  There  are  few  gardens  that  haye  so  much  north  walling  to  spare,  and  a 
better  end  is  obtained  without  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  confine  the  roots  of  my  trees  for  forcing  within  a  walled  border  of  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  ¥ride,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  is  desired  for  my 
trees  to  coyer,  and  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  deep.  The  soil  which  I  use  to  plant 
my  trees  in  is  nothing  else  than  the  perfectly  fresh  turfy  top  from  a  good 
mellow  loamy  pasture  field,  coarsely  chopped  up  ;  and,  if  the  trees  are  of  a 
proper  age,  the  crop  will  be  as  fine  the  first  season  as  at  any  future  period. 

"  I  water  plentifully,  but  judiciously,  in  the  swelling  season ;  but  more 
plentifully  in  the  last  stage  of  swelling,  and  then  the  fruit  will  swell  off  to  a 
fine  size,  if  the  following  attentions  be  paid. 

"  As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  I  leaye  off  watering  the 
roots  almost  entirely,  and  none  oyer  the  Teayes  and  fruit  till  all  is  gathered ; 
at  the  same  time  exposing  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  atmospheric  air,  till  all  is  gathered  ;  and,  that  I  may  lose 
no  time  in  my  forcing  by  so  much  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  and  direct 
rays  of  light,  I  allow  the  house  to  be  yery  hot  in  the  morning  before  I  give 
air;  and  then  I  giye  it  by  degrees,  till  the  roof  is  completely  thrown  open; 
and  ajgain,  unless  rain  falls,  I  do  not  shut  up  till  late  in  the  day,  and  then  in 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  having  a  high  temperature,  either  with  fire  or  sun, 
so  as  to  accelerate  the  forcing,  till  I  commence  gathering  ;  at  which  period,  if 
I  have  enough  for  my  demand,  I  keep  all  as  open  and  exposed  as  possible,  only 
sheltering  from  rain  to  the  last.  When  I  remove  the  lights,  I  wash  the  trees 
several  times,  powerfully,  and  give  a  good  soaking  to  the  roots  with  soft,  rain, 
riyer,  or  pond  water. 

"  I  renoyate  the  roots  eyery  three  or  four  years,  by  taking  off  6  or  8  inches 
from  the  top  of  my  border,  not  even  sparing  the  small  roots ;  and  also  1  ft.  or 
18  in.  from  the  extremity  of  the  border,  so  as  to  clear  away  all  the  roots  matted 
against  the  wall,  and  fill  up  the  trench  as  at  first  with  fresh  turfy  soil,  and 
forking  a  portion  in  amongst  the  roots  over  all  the  border,  so  as  to  raise  it  a 
little  above  its  former  height ;  by  this  practice  the  trees  are  sufficiently  reno- 
yated  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  do  not  receive  such  a  check  as  by  the 
Dutch  practice.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
spongelets  which  have  ramified  through  every  part  of  the  fresh  soil  by  the 
time  the  fruit  has  stoned. 

**  No  tree  will  thrive,  whatever  the  soil  may  be,  if  insects  and  moss  are 
suffered  to  harbour  upon  them ;  and  the  best  time  to  remove  them  is  just 
when  the  winter  prumng  is  over ;  I  then  go  over  every  tree  about  the  houses 
and  walls,  in  the  most  careful  manner;  first  scraping  off  all  possible  extraneous 
matter,  after  the  trees  are  taken  fi'om  the  trellis  or  wall.  My  composition  is 
as  follows :  — 

"  The  strongest  drainage  of  the  farm-yard,  1  gallon ;  soft-soap,  1  lb. ; 
flowers  of  brimstone,  lib.;  mix:  let  all  stand  for  several  days,  stirring  the 
mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  get  ready  some  finely  sifted  quicklime, 
and  stir  into  it,  till  of  the  consistence  of  good  stiff  paint,  when  it  is  ready  to 
be<apjplied.    Its  effects  are  certain  and  excellent, 

*  The  tools  I  lay  it  on  with  are  painters'  sash-tools,  of  different  sizes.  I 
coat  over  carefully  every  part  of  the  tree,  so  effectually  that  not  a  bud,  chink, 
or  crevice,  escapes  the  mixture.  I  use  the  whitest  lime  for  my  hot-houses,  as, 
when  dry,  I  can  see  any  axil  of  a  bud  or  crevice  that  may  have  escaped  the  first 
dressing,  and,  to  make  sure,  I  go  over  them  two  or  three  times.  After  such  a 
dressing  I  find  all  animalcules  so  completely  destroyed,  that  neither  green  fly, 
thrips,  scale,  or  red  spider  is  to  be  seen  during  the  season. 

**  I  am  indebted  to  our  excellent  and  inde^tigable  I^esident  for  the  above 
recipe,  with  some  littie  alteration. 
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^  As  white  lime  does  not  look  sightly  upon  wall-trees,  I  either  mix  soot 
with  it,  or  else  use  the  mixture  without  either  the  soot  or  lime ;  and  fre- 
quently, instead  of  the  drainage  of  the  farm-yard,  I  have  employed  tobac- 
conist's liquor,  mixed  with  soft-soap  and  sulphur." 

7.  On  the  Power  pottetted  by  Plants  of  absorbing  coloured  Infusions  by  their 
Roots.    By  G.  J.  Towers,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.     Read  November  4.  1834. 

Various  physiologists  have  immersed  cuttings  of  a  variety  of  plants  into 
coloured  infusions,  with  a  view  to  detect  the  conduits  of  the  sap.  For  several 
seasons,  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Towers,  who  was  always  able  to  trace  deposits 
of  the  colouring  matter  made  use  of,  among  and  around  those  bundles  of 
fibres  which  were  considered  the  conducting  vessels  of  the  ascending  sap. 
After  trying  a  number  of  experiments  by  watering  balsams  growing  in  soil 
with  coloured  infusions,  without  being  able  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  colour  in  the  vessels  of  the  plants,  even  though  investigated  'with  the 
microscope,  the  plants  thriving  all  the  while  as  well  as  those  watered  with 
ordinan^  water,  Mr.  Towers  immersed  rooted  balsam  plants  in  the  same 
kind  oi  liquid  infusions  with  which  he  had  watered  the  soil,  when  they  all 
perished ;  the  rooted  balsam  in  the  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and  in  a  solution 
of  iron,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  balsam  cutting  within  six  hours  I  Thus  it  is 
proved,  says  Mr.  Towers,  "  that  the  identical  liquid  which  yields  life,  sup- 
port^ and  health  to  roots  when  ramifying  in  a  bed  or  matrix  of  earth,  will 
destroy  as  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  those  same  plants  when  they  are  exposed 
to  its  uamediate  agency. 

**  I  argue  then  from  the  results  which  I  have  detailed,  first,  that  coloured  or 
chemical  infusions  and  liquids  will  not  enter  into  the  vascular  or  cellular 
system,  provided  the  plant,  either  by  its  own  vital  energy,  or  by  the  decom- 
posing power  of  the  soil,  remain  in  a  state  of  health  and  power  to  develope 
Its  new  parts ;  therefore,  that  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  sap  vessels  can  be 
obtained  by  such  artificial  means  as  have  usually  been  emploved.  Secondly, 
That  where  a  plant  ceases  to  grow,  turns  yellow,  and  evidently  becomes 
sickly,  it  may  absorb  unnatural  aliment ;  not,  however,  through  its  regular 
organs  of  absoption,  but  by  diseased  action  through,  in  all  probability,  ab- 
raded surfaces ;  hence  then,  while  vital  energy  acts,  and  health  remains  un- 
impaired, true  sap  alone  is  generated.  The  office  of  soil  is  to  reduce  all 
substances  to  its  own  nature ;  and  this  it  speedily  effects  through  the  stimulus 
of  living  vegetation.  If,  however,  substances  foreign  to  soil  superabound, 
injury,  as  abrasion  or  corrosion,  is,  I  apprehend,  induced  ;  diseased  action  and 
absorption  supervene ;  the  plant  becomes  poisoned,  sickens,  and  perishes.*' 

8.  On  the  Means  employed  in  raising  a  TVee  of  the  ImpSratrice  Nectarine, 
By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  February  3.  1835. 

The  tree  sent  was  composed  of  an  almond  stock,  raised  from  seed  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  in  which  two  buds  were  inserted  on  opposite  sides,  in  the  end  of 
April  of  the  same  year.  The  plant  was  in  a  pot  in  a  forcing-house,  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  were  properly  united  to  the  stock,  the  plant  was  placed  under  a 
north  wall.  Afler  being  there  a  few  days  it  was  beaded  down,  and  again  brought 
into  the  forcing-house,  when  the  two  inserted  buds  vegetated,  and  each  pro- 
duced a  lateral  branch,  which  acquired  the  length  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  and 
formed  a  few  blossom  buds  I  Mr.  Knight  considers  the  almond  as  a  stock 
for  the  peach  and  nectarine,  only  inferior  to  the  plum  in  not  so  well  bearing 
transphmtation.  For  this  reason  the  plant  above-mentioned  was  kept  in  a 
pot,  and  sent  in  that  state  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  *'  I  will  request," 
says  Mr.  Knight,  "  that  the  little  tree  sent  may  be  planted  in  fresh  unmanured 
soil,  without  having  the  branches  shortened,  and  so  superficially  that  a  part 
of  its  roots  may  remain  permanently  visible  above  the  soil.  The  fruit,  which 
it  will  produce,  will  not  be  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  an  older  tree;  and  it  is 
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therefore  my  wish  that  some  buds  should  be  taken  from  it  in  the  next  season, 
and  ioterted  into  the  branches  of  more  mature  trees." 

9.  Abttract  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Cultivaikm  of  French  Peart  in  Scotlandy  and  on 
the  Foundation  and  Management  of  Fndt  Borders,  with  the  View  of  brining  the 
TVon  into  a  hearing  State  at  an  early  Period  of  their  Groiathf  and  increamg 
their  general  Productiveneu,  By  Mr.  George  Drummond,  (Wiener  to  Sir 
Robot  Preston,  Bart.,  communicated  by  the  Council  of  the  Caledoman 
Horticultural  Society.    Read  April  7.  1835. 

We  give  this  long  article  entire,  because  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
important  which  has  appeared  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  We  should 
have  had  some  hesitation  in  doing  this  without  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
had  the  paper  not  already  appeared  in  another  journal. 

**  The  attention  of  Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  have  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  by  the  following  circumstances.  The  property 
of  Valley  Field,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Preston,  is  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  possesses  a  fine  southern  aspect.  The  site 
of  the  cottage-garden,  in  which  Mr.  Drummond's  experiments  were  first  made, 
is  placed  close  on  the  Frith,  and  was  previously  occupied  by  pans,  and  all 
the  other  buildings  required  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  In  1815  and  1816, 
these  buildings  were  removed,  the  ground  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  a  cottage 
erected,  and  one  part  of  the  enclosed  area  was  laid  out  as  a  flower-gardeo, 
and  the  remainder  formed  into  a  marine  fishpond. 

"  When  the  ground  was  levelled  for  the  garden,  it  connsted  almost  entirely 
of  coal  ashes,  brick-bats,  and  lime  rubbish,  to  which  were  added  about  15  in. 
of  fresh  soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs.  As  it  was  proposed  to 
plant  French  pear  trees  in  the  borders  next  to  the  walls,  the  fresh  soil  was 
there  trenched  down  about  18  in.,  and  mingled  with  the  rubbish.  Another 
foot  of  fresh  soil  was  then  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  border,  and  the 
trees  planted. 

"  It  was  predicted  that  a  border  so  formed  would  never  answer,  but  would 
assuredly  canker  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  this,  however,  has  not  hi^pened. 
On  the  contrary,  the  crassane.  Saint  Germain,  chaumontel,  colmar,  brown 
beurre,  bergamotte  de  paques,  and  jargonelle^  all  produced  firuit  the  third 
year  ad^er  they  were  planted,  and  have  continued  to  yield  excellent  crops 
ever  since,  far  greater  than  similar  trees  planted  in  the  deep  rich  borders 
of  the  other  gardens.  Of  these  latter  trees,  many  had  been  planted  twelve 
years  before  they  produced  any  fruit :  they  grew  however  vigorously, 
ran  greatly  to  breast-wood,  and  continued  to  grow  so  late  in  the  season  that 
the  flower-buds  were  frequently  but  ill-formed,  and  the  young  wood  imper- 
fectly ripened.  The  fruit  also,  which  they  produced,  was  borne  chiefly  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  was  frequently  hard  and  gritty  at  the  core.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trees  in  the  cottage  garden  seem  to  have  acquired  a  dif- 
ferent habit ;  thev  did  not,  indeed,  grow  so  vigorously,  and  they  produced 
little  breast-wood ;  but  they  ripened  their  young  wood  earlier  in  the  autumn, 
and  fruited  more  regularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree.  On  a  given 
surface  of  wall,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  produce  of  the  cottage-garden  tree 
greater,  but  its  quality  much  superior. 

**  The  early  productiveness  and  fertile  habit  exhibited  by  the  trees  just 
mentioned,  led  to  the  adoption  of  nearly  the  same  methods  in  preparing  two 
other  borders.  One  of  tnese  was  formed  in  1820  ;  as  much  of  the  rubbish 
of  old  buildings  as  would  form  a  layer  of  about  14  in.  in  thidcness,  was  spread 
over  the  whole  border.  On  this  was  laid  a  stratum  of  rich  manure,  about 
6  in.  thick ;  and  the  whole  was  then  trenched  and  turned  over  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mingle  the  rubbish  and  manure  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  but  not 
going  so  (kep  as  to  encroach  on  the  subsoil.  The  whole  being  thus  mixed 
together,  and  made  level,  was  then  covered  with  about  1  ft.  of  fine  light  soiL 
In  the  border  thus  formed,  two  crassanes,  two  French  bei^^amottes,  two  grqr 
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Buchans,  and  one  muirfowl-egg  pear  were  planted ;  they  were  what  are  gene- 
rally called  '  dwarf  maiden  plants.'  All  these  trees  showed  fruit  in  the 
third  year,  and  bore  a  beautiful  crop  in  the  fourth  year  after  they  were 
planted,  and  the  crc^  produced  every  year  since  have  been  astonishing.  The 
surface  of  this  border  every  winter  gets  a  dressing  of  cow-dung,  which  is  dug 
in  about  8  in.  below  the  surface. 

**  In  1822,  another  border  was  similarly  prepared  b^*  mixing  up  the  rubbish 
of  an  old  wall  with  the  soil  of  an  old  border,  to  which  no  dung  was  added, 
lest  it  might  make  the  soil  too  rich;  bnt  this  Mr.  Druromond  has  since 
regretted,  as  he  finds  that  where  stones  and  rubbish  are  mixed  with  the  soil, 
there  is  no  danger  in  making  a  free  use  of  rich  manure.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
French  pear  trees  were  planted  in  this  border,  and  they  afterwards  came  as 
early  into  a  bearing  state,  and  continued  to  be  as  productive,  as  the  trees  at 
the  cottage  garden. 

^  "By  thus  mixing  stones  and  rubbish  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  form- 
ing the  border  above  the  subsoil,  we  are  able  to  bring  French  pear  trees  into 
a  bearing  state  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  their  growth,  and  to  render  some 
varieties  of  these  trees,  hitherto  considered  as  shy  bearers,  not  less  productive 
than  those  of  the  more  common  kinds. 

^  Mr.  Drummond  next  points  to  the  analogy  between  his  method  of  form- 
ing borders  fiw  pear  trees,  and  that  employed  when  plants  are  cultivated  in 
pots  or  boxes.  In  the  latter,  pieces  of  potsherds,  shivers,  or  other  sub- 
atances,  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  drain  off  superfluous  moisture,  or 
are  sometimes  mingled  with  the  soil  of  the  pot  or  box,  when  they  are  of  krge 
size,  dse  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  would  probably  perish  during  the  win- 
ter, when  vegetation  is  suspended.  Now  the  roots  of  wall-trees,  in  an  arti- 
ficially prepared  border,  are  in  a  very  similar  state,  if  the  soil  be  deep  and  no 
stones  or  rubbish  mingled  with  it;  for  a  great  body  of  fine  earth,  without  such 
admixture  of  stony  substances,  is  too  retentive  of  water  during  the  winter 
months,  which  proves  very  injurious  to  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees  in  our  cold 
damp  climate. 

'^  Many  opportunities  of  lifting  the  roots  of  trees,  in  borders  differently 
formed,  have  afforded  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  fiicts ;  for  those  roots 
raised  from  borders  where  the  soil  was  mingled  with  stones  and  rubbish  have 
presented  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  rootlets ;  whilst  others,  which  had  grown 
in  deep  and  rich  borders  without  such  admixture  of  stony  substances,  have 
exhibited  only  long  naked  roots,  more  or  less  destitute  of  fibrous  appendages. 
In  the  rubbish  borders,  the  fibrous  rootlets  might  be  seen  to  seize,  as  it  were, 
on  some  substances  of  the  soil  in  preference  to  others ;  pieces  of  lime-plaster, 
or  mortar,  were  generallv  preferred,  being  often  found  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
such  rootlets ;  next  to  these,  pieces  of  whinstone  and  brick  were  selected  by 
the  rootlets ;  coarse  gritty  sandstone  they  seemed  to  reject,  but  to  like  the 
fine  white  sandstone  which  the  roots  of  heaths  are  so  fond  of. 

"  In  connection  with  this  search  after  stony  bodies,  Mr.  Drummond  men- 
tions some  curious  facts  respecting  the  directions  which  roots  take  in  borders 
formed,  in  part,  of  paving  stones.  If  such  stones  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  border  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  roots  striking  into  the  subsoU,  the 
trees  will  soon  send  down  their  roots  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  pave- 
ment, over  the  surface  of  which  they  will  then  spread  themselves  in  every 
direction.  Should  their  extremities  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mortar  or 
clay  in  which  the  stones  are  embedded,  they  will,  after  a  time,  push  out  beyond 
them,  and  then,  dipping  down,  take  an  inverted  position  and  extend  beneath 
the  pavement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stones  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
border  instead  of  its  bottom,  the  roots  then  seem  to  strike  upwards,  and 
spread  along  the  under  surface  of  the  stones.  In  both  cases  the  stones  seem 
to  attract  and  ret^n  moisture,  and,  during  the  vegetating  season,  the  roots 
strike  towards  them  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  with  this  difference  in  the 
ultimate  result :  —  when  the  stones  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the 
princ^l  roots  are  detained  there,  and  then:  fibrous  rootlets  are  more  or  less 
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destroyed,  during  the  winter,  by  the  too  great  moisture  to  which  they  are 
exposed  ;  in  such  circumstances,  the  trees  grow  vigorously,  but  produce 
comparatively  little  fruit,  and  that  of  inferior  quality :  but  when  the  stones 
are  kiid  on  the  surface,  the  principal  roots  are  also  formed  there,  and  their 
fibrous  rootlets  are  thus  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  during  winter ;  such 
trees  grow  less  vigorously  than  in  the  former  case,  but  they  produce  excellent 
crops  of  fruit,  and  that  of  superior  quality. 

**  From  the  results  of  his  experience,  the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that 
two  errors  are,  in  general,  committed  in  forming  borders  for  wail-fruit  trees. 
The  one  is  that  of  trenching  too  deeply,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  border,  by  which  the  subsoil  is  disturbed ;  the  other  consists  in  collecting 
too  great  a  body  of  fine  earth  in  the  border,  without  a  due  admixture  of  stony 
substances. 

**  With  respect  to  the  first  error,  or  removal  of  the  subsoil,  its  efiect  is  to 
convert  the  border  into  a  sort  of  receptacle  both  for  collecting  and  retaining 
water,  and  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  flower-pot  whose  bottom 
is  immersed  in  a  pan  of  water.  No  operation  of  draining  will  keep  such  a  bor- 
der in  a  condition  suited  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  to  the  roots  than  keeping  them  in  stagnant  water  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  If  it  be  wished  to  augment  the  depth  of  the  natural  soil 
m  the  borders,  this  should  be  done,  not  by  excavating  the  subsoil,  but  by 
adding  to  the  height  of  the  upper  soil.  All  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs 
thrive  best  in  a  border  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In 
our  damp  climate,  the  roots  of  the  finer  sorts  of  trees  thus  preserve  a  healthier 
state  during  winter ;  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  soil  of  a  raised  border 
receives  more  solar  heat,  which  contributes  to  accelerate  and  augment  the 
fertile  habit  of  the  tree. 

'^  As  to  the  second  error,  that  of  accumulating  too  much  fine  mould, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  stony  substance,  Mr.  Drummond  remarks  that, 
in  the  natural  soils  in  which  trees  best  grow»  we  can  seldom  penetrate,  e?en 
in  carse  lands,  above  1  ft.  below  the  surface,  without  meeting  with  stones 
and  other  substances  favourable  both  to  the  developement  and  preservation 
of  fibrous  roots  ;  and,  in  local  situations  famed  for  the  production  of  fine 
fruit  or  hard-wooded  trees,  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  show 
them  to  possess  the  characters  above-mentioned,  and  to  be  thus  favourable  to 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  fibrous  roots.  In  no  instance  ought  we  to 
collect  above  2  ft.  of  fine  earth  in  a  border,  without,  at  the  same  time,  mixing 
with  it  a  due  proportion  of  small  stones,  or  other  solid  substances.  Such  an 
intermixture  of  stony  bodies  contributes  not  only  to  augment  the  number  of 
fibrous  roots,  but  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much  moisture  in  the 
winter  months. 

"  As  the  result  of  his  enquiries  and  experience,  Mr.  Drummond  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  forming  a  border,  as  suitable  for  every  variety  of 
fruit-tree  which  we  are  in  the  custom  of  raising  against  walls.  He  would 
make  the  border  at  least  20  fl.  wide :  it  should  be  composed  of  2^  ft,t'm  depth 
of  ffood  soil,  rather  light,  with  1  (t,  of  broken  whinstones  and  lime  rubbish, 
and  1  ft.  of  cow  and  stable  dung.  These  several  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  and,  when  the  whole  has  been  levelled,  another 
foot  of  fine  mould  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  The  walks  he 
would  lay  down  on  the  surface  of  the  border  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  wall ;  and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  surface 
of  the  border  may  have  a  gentle  slope  from  the  wall  to  the  walk,  and  the 
slope  then  be  continued  from  the  walk  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  no  account  must  the  subsoil  be  disturbed. 

'*  Those  who  are  advocates  for  the  shallow  planting  of  fruit  trees  may  sup- 
pose the  border  recommended  above  to  be  too  rich,  and  that  it  will  promote 
too  great  luxuriance  of  growth ;  but,  provided  the  materials  employed  favour 
the  production  of  fibrous  rootlets,  we  can  hardly  ever  make  the  border  too 
rich.     Encouraging  such  rootlets  seems  to  produce  that  fertile  habit  in  the 
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tree  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  which  checks  any  tendency  to  over-luxu- 
riance afterwards  ;  and  to  turn  the  powers  of  the  tree  to  the  formation  of 
iower-buds,  and  consequent  production  of  fruit.  Wall  trees  are  exposed  to 
a  higher  temperature  and  greater  evaporation  than  standards,  and  require, 
therefore,  a  larger  body  of  soil  and  a  more  copious  supply  of  moisture  for 
their  roots  than  standards  do. 

**  Having  thus  stated  his  views  concerning  the  proper  formation  of  borders, 
Mr.  Drummond  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  in  their  subsequent  management :  and  this  portion  of  his  memoir  is  also 
illustrated  by  experiment. 

'*  When  the  borders  have  been  properly  prepared,  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  wall-fruit  trees  depends  more,  says  our  author,  on  a  judicious  supply 
of  moisture  to  their  roots,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  practice.  The 
necessity  of  moisture  to  the  due  preparation  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  to  its 
entrance  into  the  vegetable  system,  is  well  known ;  but  if  the  soil  get  beyond 
a  certain  state  of  dryness,  these  necessary  operations  cannot  proceed,  and 
little  or  no  nutriment  can  be  afforded,  at  the  very  time,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
required  most  to  assist  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  The  roots  also,  un- 
able to  find  nutriment  in  a  good  soil,  may  penetrate  into  a  bad  one,  and  from 
thence  derive  matter  not  only  not  nutritive,  but  perhaps  pernicious  to  the 
vegetating  process. 

"  In  supplying  water,  Mr.  Drummond  recommends  that  it  be  taken  from  a 
pond  in  which  it  has  been  freely  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  pond  be  not 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  deep,  the  temperature  of  its  water  will  not  differ  much, 
during  the  summer  months,  from  that  of  the  soil  of  a  border  of  similar  depth. 
In  such  circumstances,  watering  will  rather  augment  than  diminish  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  soil ;  and  will  in  no  degree  check  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
the  food  is  prepared  in  the  soil,  or  impede  the  functions  of  the  living  organs 
destined  to  absorb  it.  Water  from  springs  and  wells,  by  reason  of  its  cold- 
ness, considerably  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  ought  not  to  be 
employed  till  its  temperature  has  been  raised  nearly  to  that  of  the  soil. 

**  To  ascertain  the  effects  respectively  produced  by  spring  and  pond  water 
of  different  temperatures,  Mr.  Drummoncl,  in  the  year  1826,  made  the  follow- 
ing experiments :  —  he  selected  four  peach  trees  of  the  same  species  (grosse 
mignonne),  which  grew  against  a  wall.  Two  of  these  trees  were  supplied 
during  the  summer  with  water  taken  from  the  spring,  and  the  other  two  with 
water  from  the  pond.  In  the  border  where  the  trees  grew,  and  which  was 
12  ft.  wide,  two  thermometers  were  plunged  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.,  and  its  temperature  carefully  noted  at  the  two  stations  before  the 
water  was  applied ;  and  also  on  the  next  day,  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
application  of  the  water.  The  temperature,  too,  of  each  kind  of  water  was 
duly  observed.  These  observations  being  previously  made,  the  border  was 
watered  three  times  during  the  summer ;  and  each  time  as  much  water  was 
given  as  would  have  formed  about  a  cubic  foot  of  water  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  author  has  exhibited,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  times  when  the  ex- 
periments were  made,  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  water,  and 
its  temperature  when  used;  die  temperature  of  the  border  twenty-four 
hours  after,  and  the  amount  of  heat  gained  or  lost  by  the  kind  of  water 
employed. 

"  The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May.  At  the  depth  of 
18  in.  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  64^,  and  that  of  the  spring  water 
used  46°.  In  twenty-four  hoiurs  after,  the  temperature  of  the  border  was 
reduced  to  52°,  or  had  lost  12°.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  being  64^  as  above,  and  heat  of  the  pond  water  67°,  the  soil  at  the  close 
of  twenty-four  hours  was  66°,  or,  instead  of  losing  12°,  had  gained  2°. 

June  20th,  the  second  watering  was  given.  The  temperature  of  the  border 
at  the  depth  of  18  in.  was  now  74°,  and  that  of  the  spring  water  52°.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  58°,  or  had  lost  16°.  At  the 
station  where  the  pond  water  was  used  the. temperature  of  the  border  at  the 
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dbove-oentioiied  depth  was  IT^  and  that  of  the  water  82^.  In  twenty-foixr 
honn  the  teuycrature  of  the  bolder  was  80°,  or  had  gained  3°. 

"  The  third  and  bat  watering  was  performed  on  the  28th  of  Jdy.  The  teift- 
pcraUifc  of  the  border  at  18  in«  below  the  sorfiue  was  72°,  and  that  of  the 
spring  water  57°.  In  twcnty-foor  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  61°,  or 
had  lost  11°  of  temperature.  At  the  pond  water  station,  the  border  at  the 
depth  of  18  in.  was  78°,  and  the  water  itsdf  74°.  In  twentj-^Nir  hours  the 
tempenrtnre  of  the  bonier  was  stiU  78°,  or  bad  sofiered  no  change  of  tem- 
perature fimn  the  watering  it  had  nndetgone. 

**  It  is  Tery  clear  from  these  fiurts,  that,  whilst  spring  wistfer  greatly  cookd 
the  soil,  that  firom  the  pond  exerted  no  such  operatioBy  but  on  the  contrary 
often  raised  its  temperature. 

^  In  proceeding  to  descrflie  the  eflfects  on  vegetation  produced  by  these 
different  kinds  of  water,  BCr.  Drummond  observes  that  on  the  10th  of  1^, 
when  the  border  was  fint  watered,  there  was  no  percqitible  difference  in  the 
npearance  of  the  firar  trees :  they  had  all  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  About 
the  first  of  August,  however  the  contrast  was  very  strflung.  No  one  would 
then  have  supposed  that  the  four  trees  were  of  the  same  variety.  The  fruit 
of  the  two  trees  which  had  been  supplied  with  the  pond  water  was  madi 
larger,  of  a  higher  colour,  and  finer  quality,  than  the  fruit  of  the  other  two 
trees  which  had  been  supplied  with  spring  water.  The  leaves,  also,  of  the 
former  trees  were  almost  double  the  size  of  ^ose  of  the  latter.  Even  in  the 
foUowii^  spring  the  difference  was  percqitible,  as  e?iaced  in  the  larger  bios- 
aom  and  more  vigorous  setting  of  the  finit. 

^  In  the  numagement  of  borders,  it  is  of  great  importance^  continues  Mr. 
Drummond,  to  preserve  the  surfitce  roots  tn  trees.  At  the  cottage  gardes 
the  borders  have  never  been  dug  since  the  trees  were  planted ;  aid,  when 
manure  is  applied,  it  is  laid  down  and  covered  over  with  about  6  in.  of  the 
sur&ce  mould.  The  soil,  when  thus  treated,  becomes  filled  to  the  surface 
with  fibrous  roots,  which  would  be  injured  or  destroyed  were  the  border  to  be 
dug.  When  the  manure  is  retained  in  a  body  near  the  surfiice  the  border  is 
kept  in  a  moister  state,  and  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  downwards  to  the 
suosoU  in  search  of  water.  Eren  where  v^etables  are  raised  as  esorly  crops 
on  the  border,  the  soil  is  never  disturbed  to  more  than  6  in.  in  depth  ;  and  the 
crops  are  ready  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  digg^  to  the  depth  of 
18  m.  When  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees  nave  been  injurra  by  digging  the 
border  too  deep,  they  will  soon  be  restored  if  a  layer  of  manure,  6  or  8  inches 
thick,  be  first  laid  on  the  surface,  and  then  beaten  down  with  the  spade,  and 
covered  afterwards  with  about  6  in.  of  mould.  The  roots  will  at  once  begia 
to  strike  out  and  run  along  the  under  sur&ee  of  the  dung,  fiarming  at  length 
a  complete  mass  of  ffl>rous  roots. 

''When  vegetables  are  raised  on  fruit4)ordera,  they  may  affect  the  at- 
mosphere, in  r^ard  both  to  heat  and  moisture,  in  a  degree  that  may  some* 
times  prove  beneficial,  and  at  others  injurious,  to  the  trees*,  When  the  wall, 
for  example,  becomes  heated,  the  «r  in  contact  with  it  is  rarefied  and  carried 
upwards,  and  fresh  air  fi*om  the  surfiice  of  the  border  moves  fi)rward  to  supply 
its  place;  in  this  way  a  current  of  air  is  soon  formed,  which  continually 
passes  over  the  heatea  wall  as  long  as  it  retains  an  excess  of  heat.  Of  this 
circumstance  advantage  may  be  sometimes  taken  where  the  heat  of  the  wall 
IS  excessive ;  for,  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  border  in  a  moist  state,  we 
diminish  at  once  the  temperature,  and  augment  the  moisture  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  which  envelopes  the  tree.  On  the  odier  hand,  by  raking  the  border,  as 
will  afterwards  be  snown,  we  contribute  to  keep  its  surface  in  a  dry  state ; 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  temperature,  and  lessen  the  moisture  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  At  different  seasons  these  opposite  practices  may  be 
beneficially  adopted.  Thus  in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  should 
a  clear  frosty  nieht  set  in,  with  the  prospect  of  bright  sunshine  during  the 
next  day,  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  water  the  sunace  of  the  border  before 
the  aun  appears,  as  the  evi^oration  that  succeeds  will  moderate  the  excess  of 
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heat  which  might  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  the  blostom.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
border  dry,  as  the  temperature  both  of  toe  soil  and  atmosphere  is  then  in- 
creased, which  contributes  much  to  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

"  When,  however,  the  borders  are  so  thickly  covered  with  vegetables  as 
almost  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  solar  rays  to  their  sur&ce,  sudi  covering 
will  contribute  sMich  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  contact  with  the  wall.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this 
might  take  place,  the  author  made  the  following  experiments  on  a  border 
covered  with  a  stronf  crop  of  cauliflower,  which  completely  shaded  the 
surface.  He  took  a  thermometer  and  inserted  its  naked  bulb  about  half  an 
inch  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  where  it  was  covered  with  the  vesetables. 
A  second  thermometer  was  laid  on  the  surface  c£  the  border ;  and  a  third 
was  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  wall.  A  simiku*  arrangement  was,  at  the 
same  time,  made  with  three  other  thermometers  in  another  pert  of  the  border, 
which  was  uncropped,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  border  itself 
was  12  ft.  wide,  and  the  wall  of  about  the  same  height  m  feet.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1829,  the  author  made  four  observations  of  these  six  thermometers, 
between  5  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  4  o'clock  of  the  next,  viz.  at  5  a.  h.,  1 
p.  M.,  and  at  10  p.  h.  of  the  lOth. ;  and  at  4  a.  h.  of  the  11  th.  The  results 
of  these  observations  he  has  given  in  a  tabular  form,  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
hibited. 


May,  1829. 

Cropped 

Border 

• 

Uncropped  Border. 

Time  of  OtMerralion. 

Temp,  of 

atmosphere 

in  shade. 

Temp,  of 

soil  half  an  inch 

below  surface. 

Temperature 
ofsoUat 
surface. 

Temperature 

on  surface 

of  wall. 

Temp,  of  soil 

half  an  inch 

below  naked 

surface. 

Temnerature 
of  naked  sur- 

Temp,  of  I 
wall  at  naked 

5  A.  !!••••• 

i5 
71 
54 
52 

16 

19 

o 
68 

69 

69 

60 

I 

o 
58 

76 

60 

59 

18 

17 

0 

59 
86 
58 
55 

27 

31 

o 
70 

96 

81 

70 

26 

26 

o 
57 

113 

68 

58 

56 
55 

o 
62 

104 

66 

60 

42 

44 

1    P.   Bla  ■••••i*..  •••••. 

10  P.  M.  ...•• •••. 

4  A.  M.  ..•••••• 

Increase  of  temper- 
ature from  5  A.  M. 
to  10  p.  M..- 

Increase  of  temper- 
ature from  10  P.M. 
to4  A.  M 

*'  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  close  crop  of 
cauliflowers  occasioned  a  reduction  of  18^  of  temperature  on  the  wall,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  wall  of  the  naked  border :  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
eveiung  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  portions  of  wall  was 
8° ;  and  even  at  4  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  the  di&rence  was  5°,  On 
the  29th  of  May  the  cropped  border  was  4°  lower  than  the  naked  one,  at  the 
depth  of  12  in.  beneath  tne  surfece. 

"  This  effect  of  cropping,  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
will,  however,  be  much  less  when  the  sunshine  is  little  and  partial  through  the 
day  ;  and  when  the*day  is  wet  it  will  not  be  observed.  The  colour,  too,  of 
the  soil  will  influence  the  result,  a  dark  soil  becoming  much  hotter  than  a  light- 
coloured  one,  when  exposed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  solar  rays. 

''Vegetables  in  borders  are  least  injurious  to  wall  trees  when  they  are 
planted  in  rows  at  right  angles  to  the  waU^  and  at  double  the  distance  usually. 
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allotted  ;  they  do  not  then  so  completely  shade  the  soil,  and  the  tat  is  per- 
mitted to  flow  freely  tfaoogh  the  rows.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  have 
them  cleared  away  (when  planted  opposite  to  peach  and  apricot  trees)  about 
the  middle  of  July,  that  tne  borders  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays,  to  enable  them  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  mature  the  young  wood.  After 
a  wet  night  the  borders  should  also  be  raked,  to  aid  the  drying  of  their 
surface.  Hiis  simple  operation  will  increase  the  temperature  of  tne  surface 
of  the  border,  and  of  the  wall,  many  d^ees.  On  one  occasion,  after  two 
days  of  continued  rain  in  July,  1829,  the  temperature  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
border  and  wall  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  52°,  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  6  o'clock,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  border,  opposite  to  a  hot  wall,  was  raked,  so  as  to  dry  the 
surface.  At  1  o'clock,  a  thermometer,  laid  on  this  raked  surface,  indicated 
118°;  and  another,  applied  to  the  wall  opposite,  106°;  whilst,  on  the 
unraked  surface  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  was  only  86°,  and  on  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  wall  89°.  The  operation,  tnerefore^  of  raking  the 
surface  of  the  border,  raised  its  temperature  32°  above  the  unraked  surface, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wall  17°. 

**  The  London  medal,  for  1833,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Gregor  Drummond  for  the  com- 
munication, of  which  a  copious  and  correct  abstract  is  here  given." 

10.  D^tcrq)Hon  of  teveral  new  Varietiet  of  Fndt  raited  hy  Thomoi  Andrew 
KnifflU,  Etqt  from  Seed;  together  with  Notes  thereon  ^  Mr.  Knight. 

The  pears  described  are  March  bereamot,  Pengethley,  Ross,  Oakley  Park 
bergamot.  Brougham  (a  sample  havmg  been  sent  by  Mr.  Knight  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  approvecUof  by  His  Lordship),  Bringewood,  Moccas,  Broom 
Park,  Croft  Castle,  Eyewood,  Dunmore,  and  Monarch.  All  these  pears  were 
raised  hy  Mr.  Knight ;  but  their  merits  are  not  yet  sufficiently  proved  to  war- 
rant our  recommending  them  without  the  special  sanction  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
who,  if  we  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  any  of  these  varieties,  will,  we  trust,  be 
good  enough  to  correct  us.  Mr.  Knight  also  describes  the  Dunmore  plum, 
raised  by  him,  and  also  a  party-coloured  grape,  not  unlike  the  white  musca- 
dine in  flavour,  which  **  has  in  every  season  ripened  tolerably  well  in  the  cold 
climate  "  of  Downton  ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Knight  says, "  I  believe  it  to  be  better 
adapted  to  make  wine  in  a  cold  climate  than  any  cultivated.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  grapes  cultivated  in  France,  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  French  wines  depend  greatly  more  on  the  skill  of  the  makers, 
than  upon  the  merits  of  their  grapes." 

11.  Note  upon  Mimultu  cardindUs  ;  a  new  hardy  herbaceous  Plant,     By  John 

Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Read  November  4.  1835. 

This  very  showy  and  very  hardy  perennial,  rare  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written,  is  already,  thanks  to  the  diffusive  spirit  which  enters  into  every  thing, 
now  as  common  in  gardens  as  columbine  or  sweetwilliam. 

12.  Meteorological  Journal,  4'^,,  for  the  Year  1835.    By  Mr.  Thompson. 

13.  A  Note  upon  Oncidium  Lanceknum ;  a  new  Spectet  of  Orchideous  Epiphyte, 

By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

A  well'known  epiphyte,  introduced  in  1834  by  J.  H.  Lance,  Esq.,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  him. 

14.  On  Two  Spedet  of  Insects  which  are  found  injurious  to  the  Pear  TVee,   By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.    Read  April  19.  1836. 

*'  The  leaves  of  pear  trees  which  are  trained  to  walls  have  sustained,  daring 
some  years,  much  injury  in  many  gardens,  from  the  depredation  of  the  larvae 
of  a  very  minute  species  of  moth,  the  Tinea  Clerckdla  of  Linnaeus :  and  I 
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haye  been  informed  that  it  abounded  in  the  Royal  Gkirdens  at  Kew  in  the  last 
summer.  The  moth  appears  in  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June ; 
and  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  wings,  which  are 
tipped  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  small  size,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding 
a  single  line.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  little  insect,  and  possesses  so  much 
activity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  living  specimen  of  it.  It  probably 
deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  its  spawn,  upon  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  larvae,  having  there  penetrated  through  the 
epidermis,  feed  upon  the  internal  parenchymatous  matter  of  the  kaf.  Brown 
and  lifeless  circular  spots  in  consequence  appear  upon  the  leaves,  such  as  an 
excess  of  heat  would  occasion  ;  and  I  have  known  several  gardeners  who 
have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  solar  action.  These  lifeless  spots  enclose 
the  larvas  of  the  moth  above  mentioned,  which  do  not  exceed  a  line  in  length. 
Whenever  the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree  contain  many  of  these,  the  fruit  does  not 
acquire  nearly  its  natural  size,  and  it  ripens  without  acquiring  either  sweetness 
or  flavour. 

*'  This  insect  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  :  I  first  observed  it  half  a 
century  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have  become  much  more  abundant.  It 
greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pears  to  others;  the  chaumontel  appears, 
amongst  the  varieties  in  my  garden,  its  favourite,  and  the  glout  morceau  that 
which  it  likes  least.  The  moth  is,  I  believe,  but  little  known ;  for  Mr. 
Curtis,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  name  of  it,  did  not  possess  a 
specimen  till  he  received  one  from  me.  My  pear  trees  had  sustained,  during 
many  successive  years,  so  much  injury  from  the  depredation  of  this  insect, 
and  their  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  so  defective  in  freshness  and 
flavour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them,  if  I  failed  to  succeed 
in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects  :  but  in  the  last  summer  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  driving  them  away,  by  the  means 
which  I  proceed  to  describe. 

^*  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  pear  trees 
were  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulphur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  engine  over  the  pear  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  trained.  I  applied  this  mixture  because  I  had  observed,  as  I  have  stated 
in  a  former  communication,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
of  blistered  leaves  upon  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  by  wtiat  mode 
of  operation  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture :  but 
since  the  first  application  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  which  it  was  applied.  I«  of  course,  distinguish  blistered  leaves 
from  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  the  bite  of  the  aphis. 

*'  The  moths  appeared  as  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  3^ear ;  and  I  then 
caused  my  trees  to  be  washed  once  in  every  week  during  a  month,  afler  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco 
in  water :  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliage  of  my 
pear  trees,  and  some  plum  trees  contiguous,  escaped  all  injury.  The  moths 
were,  however,  only  driven  away ;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which 
grew  at  some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  tne  foliage  of  the 
medlar  and  cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from 
them.  Nearly  all  the  leaves  which  contained  any  of  the  larvae  were  collected 
and  burned,  and  comparatively  very  few  of  the  larvae  escaped ;  and  I  do  not 
at  all  doubt  but  that,  by  adopting  the  same  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed 
in  securing  my  pears  from  future  injury. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  insect  which  frequently  injures  the  pear  tree, 
whose  depredations  are  less  visible,  and  consequently  less  known  to  gar- 
deners. It  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  aphis,  and  is  found  dispersed 
over  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in 
a  globule  of  honey  ;  in  their  more  mature  state  these  insects  are  found  con- 
gregated round  the  base  of  the  buds,  particularly  those  which  are  calculated 
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to  form  blossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  they  emit  much 
honey,  and  the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  bud  into  a  blossom  bud  is  prevented. 
A  large  nnmber  of  humble  bees  and  wasps  are  always  attracted  by  the  honey 
ejected  by  this  insect,  which  will  never  fail  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the 
gardener.  It  is  in  size  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  upon  the 
cherry  tree,  and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  dotted  lines 
of  paJe  brown  ;  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  trans- 
yerse  stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  of  the  male,  which  is 
winged,  is  nearly  black,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a 
dull  flame  colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  me)  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  Lin- 
naeus. I  noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago,  when  it  rendered 
all  the  crop  of  pears  perfectly  worthless.  I  have  subsequently  pointed  it  out 
to  gardeners  in  other  situations ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists  unnoticed, 
and  greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  pear.  I  washed  my  pear  trees  with  an 
infusion  of  tobacco  in  the  spring,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  the 
insects ;  but  they  appeared  again  in  great  numbers,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  engine  did  not  prevent  their  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  improbably 
an  infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  either  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum  or  N.  rustica, 
which  might  have  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  destroyed 
or  driven  them  off,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  it.*' 

15.  Notice  of  the  most  remarkable  Varietiet  of  Fruiii  sent  to  the  Society  since 

1831.    By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

Apples,  Two  seedlings,  the  one  called  Maclean's  Favourite,  and  the  other 
Sudbury  Beauty,  were  raised  by  Dr.  Allan  Maclean  of  Colchester :  the  former 
is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  known ;  the  latter  is  a  very 
handsome  table  apple,  resembling  a  well-grown  Downton  Pippin. 

*'  On  the  18th  of  October,  1832,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  sent 
some  fruit  of  the  Golden  Pippin  grown  on  the  common  stock  and  on  the 
Siberian  crab  stock,  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks.  'Walking 
through  the  garden  of  a  friend  in  Worcestershire  two  days  ago,  some  yellow 
ripe  golden  pippins  took  my  eye;  these  were  growing  on  a  tree  1  recom- 
mended, three  or  four  years  ago,  to  be  worked  with  the  Golden  Pippin,  and 
which  was  a  healthy  stock  raised  from  the  Siberian  crab.  The  grafts  were 
taken  from  an  old  espalier,  grafted  on  the  common  crab,  in  the  same 
garden.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit  was  most 
remarkable. 

"  *  When  the  truth  of  preconceived  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
actual  experiments,  it  affords  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  I  refer  to  my 
paper  published  some  years  ago,  in  which  I  recommended  the  Golden  Pippin 
apple  to  be  grafted  on  the  Siberian  crab  root  and  stock ;  I  say  root  and  stock, 
for  some  have  absurdly  regrafted  the  Siberian  crab  obtained  from  nurseries 
which  had  been  worked  on  the  common  apple  or  crab  stock  :  of  course  this 
could  have  no  effect.' 

'*  The  Golden  Pippins  from  the  Siberian  crab  stock  were  firmer,  more 
yellow,  and  richer,  than  those  grown  on  the  common  stock." 

Pears.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  A  fruit  of  this  variety,  from  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Chalmers  of  Feversham,  weighed,  when  gathered,  3  lb.  3J  oz. ;  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  3  lb.  2  oz. ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  same  month  3  lb. 
"  In  October,  1832,  specimens  of  the  Monsieur  le  Cure  pear  were  received 
from  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they  might  be  compared  with  the 
St.  Lezin,  to  which  the  former  had  erroneously  been  made  a  synonyme.  It 
was  found  to  resemble  the  St.  Lezin  only  in  size  and  form,  and  proved  a  very 
superior  fruit  to  it ;  being,  instead  of  a  tough  stewing  pear,  a  valuable  dessert 
one  of  first-rate  quality.  ...  In  a  letter  received  from  M.  Vilmorin  in 
January,  1835,  the  following  note  is  given  respecting  it:  — *  After  repeated  veri- 
fication, the  Monsieur  le  Cure  pear,  or  Monsieur,  as  it  is  now  abbreviated,  or 
Poire  de  Clion  (the  name  to  be  preferred),  is  decidedly  different  from  the 
St.  Lezin,  and  greatly  superior  to  this  last  sort.*   On  November  4. 1833,  a  boX 
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^as  sent  to  the  Society,  by  the  late  John  Wynne  Griffith,  Esq.,  containing 
specimens  of  twenty-four  sorts  of  pears,  from  his  garden  at  Gam  in  Denbigh- 
shire ;  with  a  statement  that  they  were  from  grafts  received  from  the  garden 
of  the  Society  in  1830,  worked  on  branches  of  four  old  trees,  viz,  brown 
beurre,  crassane,  autumn  bergamot,  and  jargonelle,  which  were  growing 
against  a  south-west  wall,  and  the  grafts  brought  over  to  the  south-east  side. 
The  sorts  were  all  true  to  their  names,  and  very  well  grown.  From  an  account 
of  the  number  of  fruits  produced,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  ten  dozens  had 
been  obtained  in  the  second  year  after  grafting,  and  more  than  thirty  dozens 
in  the  third  year,  from  the  grafts  on  these  four  trees ;  a  proof  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  supply  of  good  pears  may  be  procured  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

"  Grapes,  On  the  9th  of  November,  1831,  a  bunch  of  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes  was  received  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
grown  on  the  open  wall,  on  a  south-east  aspect.  A  ligature  of  waxed  string 
was  tied  tight  round  the  stem  in  April,  which  was  found  nearly  as  beneficial 
as  ringing,  and  less  injurious  to  the  future  health  of  the  tree. 

"  On  the  2d  of  January,  1833,  fruit  of  the  Charlesworth  Tokay  grape  was 
received  from  the  Hon.  William  Booth  Grey.  Bunch  large,  long  and  tapering, 
rather  loose ;  the  shoulders  moderately  strong. 

"  On  the  24th  of  February,  1834,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to 
the  Society  relating  to  the  Nice  Black  Cluster  grape ;  fruit  of  which  was 
subsequently  received. 

" '  The  Nice  Black  Cluster,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  planted  against 
southern  walls  facing  any  point  between  s.  E.  and  s.  w.,  or  against  the  fronts 
of  houses  or  trellised  to  balconies,  will  ripen  in  ordinary  seasons  at  London, 
by  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  sufficiently  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine  of  the  nature  of  champagne,  and  much  better  than  half  the 
champagne  sold  in  London.  But  for  this  purpose  I  recommend  to  use  the 
pure  juice  only,  without  any  admixture  of  sugar  and  water,  or  brandy.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  grape  for  a  cool  late  forcing-house,  not  being  liable  to  rot ; 
nor  do  the  berries  wither  so  much  when  kept  late  on  the  plant,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  kinds  :  this  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  considering 
that  it  is  not  a  flesh v  grape.  It  is  remarkably  juicy,  and  the  seeds  readily 
separate  in  the  mouth  without  trouble.  I  only  gathered  the  last  from  my. 
grapery  three  days  ago,  and  they  were  still  very  juicy,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
heat  and  ventilation  they  were  exposed  to  from  the  daily  fire  in  the  flue,  made 
in  order  to  prevent  their  rotting.  By  reference  to  the  long  article  on  Grapes 
.cultivated  in  Burgundy,  in  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionaryy  you  will  observe  the 
finest  Burgundy  is  made  from  a  variety  of  the  Auvernat  grape,  having  its 
bunches  formed  with  loose  berries :  but,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
grape,  planters  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
cultivate  the  more  hardy  sorts  with  crowded  berries.  Now,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  my  seedling  grape  is  as  hardy,  with  the  advantage  of  loose  berries,  as 
the  common  crowded  Auvernats  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  to  have  it  tried 
in  France.' 

"  The  bunches  were  loosely  formed  with  regularly  middle-sized  berries, 
which,  from  not  being  overcrowded,  were  thoroughly  ripened  and  sugary ;  and 
on  this  account  it  seems  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

"  Strawberry,  On  the  5th  of  July,  1831,  fruit  of  Myatt's  Pine-apple  straw- 
berry was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford.  Fruit  as 
large  as  the  old  pine,  oblong,  with  a  neck,  and  having  the  calyx  spreading  or 
reflexed."  It  is  added,  that  this  variety  produces  but  sparingly  in  many  soils, 
t)n  which  subject  see  p.  302. 

"  Gourds,  On  the  21st  of  December,  1831,  a  very  large  gourd,  the 
Potiron  Jaune,  was  presented  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Rev.  H.  Wise,  OfFchurch,  near  Leamington  [a  descendant  of 
Mr.  Wise,  gardener  to  Queen  Anne],  Its  weight  was  153  lb ,  and  it  was  one 
of  a  crop  weighing  altogether  555  lb.  from  the  same  vine. 
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'*  On  the  2 let  of  October,  1834,  a  gourd  of  the  same  Tsriety,  but  of  a  size 
still  more  enormous,  was  exhibited,  from  Lord  Rodney.  It  was  8  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  2121b." 

16.  On  the  Grafting  of  Vines,    "By  Mr.  William  Gowans.    Communicated  by 

the  Horticultural  Society  of  Glasgow.    Read  June  7.  1836. 

This  communication,  somewhat  varied  and  enlarged  by  its  author,  has 
appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1837,  p.  117. 

17.  Upon  the  supposed  absorbent  Powers  of  the  Cellular  Points,  or  Spongioles, 
of  the  Roots  of  Trees^  and  other  Plants,  By  Thomas  Andrew  Kuigbt,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  May  17.  1836. 

"  An  opinion  is  very  extensively,  if  not  generally,  entert^ned,  that  the 
nutriment  which  trees  and  other  plants  derive  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  is  exclusively  taken  in  by  the  cellular  extremities  of  their  roots,  which, 
from  their  texture,  have  been  called  spongioles,  and  which,  in  their  oi^nisa- 
tion,  differ  firom  other  parts  of  the  root  in  being  totally  without  any  alburnous 
or  woody  matter  distinct  fi*om  bark.  But  it  is  through  the  alburnum  alone  of 
trees,  as  I  have  proved  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  and  as  is,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted,  that  the  ascending  sap,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
passes  up  from  their  roots  into  their  branches  and  leaves  ;  and,  as  this  sub- 
stance Goes  not  exist  in  the  spongiole,  my  attention  was  directed  to  an 
enquiry,  whether  the  spongioles  possess  the  power  of  transmitting  fluids,  and, 
if  such  power  were  found  to  exist  in  them,  through  what  peculiar  channels 
such  fluids  pass  up :  and  as  these  questions  are  necessarily  interesting,  and  to 
some  extent,  in  particular  cases,  may  become  important  to  the  practical 
gardener,  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  experiments. 

'*  Spongioles  are  obtainable  in  the  most  perfect  state  from  large  seeds,  such 
as  those  of  the  common  or  French  bean,  which  have  been  permitted  to  ger- 
minate, by  simply  detaching  them  from  the  cotyledons,  as  they  thus  remain 
united  to  the  caudex  of  the  plant,  and  its  bud  and  plumule.  Many  of  these 
were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  plants  of  several  kinds,  and  subjected  to 
various  modes  of  treatment  in  soils  of  different  qualities ;  but  all  perished 
without  a  single  plumule  having  expanded,  or  having  apparently  received  any 
nutriment,  either  from  the  soil  or  other  source.  Yet  the  spongioles,  in  these 
cases,  must  have  contained  greatly  more  living  organisable  matter,  derived 
from  their  cotyledons,  than  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  of  a  very  laree  majority 
of  plants  can  possibly  contain ;  but  they  were,  I  conclude,  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting it  into  the  plumules,  owing  to  the  want  of  alburnum. 

'*  I  therefore  believe  my  opinion,  that  spongioles  are  imperfectly  organised 
parts  of  the  plant,  which  neither  absorb  from  the  soil,  nor  transmit  fluids  of 
any  kind  for  the  service  of  other  parts  of  it,  to  be  well  founded :  but  alburaous 
matter  is  generated  with  great  rapidity  within  them ;  and  they  become  to  a 
very  great  extent  transmuted  into  perfect  roots,  long  before  the  growth  of  the 
stem  or  branches  of  the  tree  commences  in  the  spring ;  and  by  these  newly 
formed  roots  (but  not  by  these  exclusively)  I  conceive  that  nutriment  is 
absorbed  from  the  soil  and  sent  up  into  the  leaves,  to  be  there  converted  into 
the  true  sap  of  the  plant.  I  am  aware  that  the  above-stated  opinions  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  many  eminent  physiologists,  to  which  much  deference 
is  due ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  erroneously  included  within  their  spongi- 
oles portions  of  alburnous  fibre,  a  substance  never  found  in  the  organ  properly 
called  a  spongiole." 

18.  Observation  on  a  Seedling  Pear,  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq^ 
called  the  Althorp  Crassane,  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  Read  Jan.  19. 1836. 

This  variety,  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  will  bear  competition  with  the  fine?t 
of  the  varieties  introduced  from  Belgium  or  France.     It  bears  well  as  a  stan- 
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dard ;  and  the  flesh  is  buttery,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured    It  is  in  perfection 
in  the  end  of  October  and  during  November. 

19.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Bignonm  venusta.  By  Mr.  George  Phillips,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith,  near  Woburn,  Bedfordshire.  Read 
Dec.  1.  1835. 

Two  plants  of  this  splendid  hot-house  climber  are  planted  in  the  back 
comer  of  the  bark  bed,  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat, 
while  the  roots  have  the  whole  range  of  the  bottom  of  the  bark  bed  in  a  thin 
layer  of  rotten  tan,  which  is  not  disturbed  when  the  tan  is  turned.  The 
shoots  are  trained  under  the  glass,  and  cover  a  surface  of  500  h.  The  plant 
continues  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  February ;  after  which 
it  is  cut  back  to  one  stem  of  6  ft.  in  length.  In  1835,  this  stem,  at  the  point 
of  amputation,  was  4  in.  in  girth.  "  From  the  point  where  it  is  cut  back, 
young  shoots  soon  push  out  in  abundance ;  three  or  four  are  selected  for 
training,  and  the  others  taken  off.  If  yonng  plants  are  wanted,  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  favourable  season  for  propagation ;  when  the  shoots  are  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  they  will  readily  strike  root  in  any  light  soil  in  a  bottom 
heat.  The  young  plants  may  be  grown  to  a  large  size  the  first  season  by 
frequent  shifting,  as  they  are  fond  of  plenty  of  room  for  their  roots." 

20.  On  the  CtilHvation  of  Alstromerias,    By  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Gardener  to  Charles 

Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.H.S.     Read  February  2.  1836. 

"  Being  very  partial  to  the  genus,  although  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
varieties  before,  except  Ligtu  and  Pelegrina,  I  began,  when  I  first  came  to  live 
at  Bury  Hill,  in  April,  1831,  immediately  to  turn  my  attention  towards  them. 
Being  well  aware,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  two  kinds  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  that  they  require  rest  for  a  few  months  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  I  removed  all  the  plants  I  could  find  (which,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
were  Hookeri,  pulchella,  pallida,  pelegrina,  acutifolia,  pelegrina  alba,  psit- 
tacina,  edulis,  Ligtu,  and  a  variety  from  Mr.  Nuttall,  raised  by  him  from 
Peruvian  seeds,  and  which  had  never  flowered  here)  to  a  small  pit  in  front  of 
the  pine-stove,  giving  them  no  water  till  the  earth  about  their  roots  got  quite 
dry ;  as  soon  as  they  began  to  recover,  I  potted  them  in  the  size  called  forty- 
eights,  and  kept  them  then  on  a  shelf  against  the  back  wall  of  the  green- 
house, about  3  f^.  from  the  top-lights ;  and,  although  I  lost  Hookeri,  pelegrina 
alba,  and  edulis,  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  others  thrive  much 
better  than  they  had  done  the  previous  year.  I  also  took  up,  from  the  border 
in  front  of  the  stove,  tricolor  and  pulchella,  and  gave  them  the  same  treat- 
ment. When  the  leaves  began  to  decay,  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  I  withheld  water,  and  allowed  the  plants  to  rest  until  the  beginning 
of  November,  1832,  when  they  again  began  to  vegetate :  I  then  repotted 
them,  and  gave  them  every  encouragement,  in  rich  mould,  composed  of  loam, 
rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand :  this  I  find  to  be  the  best 
compost  for  growing  them  in.  As  they  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  I  shifted 
them  progressively  to  a  larger  size ;  and  had,  in  June,  1833,  the  pleasure  of 
flowering  the  species  from  Mr.  Nuttall  and  pallida,  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  been  at  Bury  Hill;  and  I  succeeded  in  growing  tricolor  to  the 
height  of  2  fl.  3  in.,  well  covered  with  flowers.  None  of  my  pots  that  season 
were  larger  than  what  are  termed  sixteens.  When  the  flowering  was  over, 
and  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  decay,  I  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  drying 
or  resting  the  plants  till  the  following  November.  I  afterwards  gave  them  the 
same  course  of  treatment  as  before ;  but,  as  the  roots  had  attained  a  greater 
degree  of  strength,  the  size  of  the  pots  was  enlarged,  until  some  of  the 
stronger  varieties  were  planted  in  the  size  No.  6,  in  vvhich  they  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Garden  in  June,  1834. 
During  the  time  of  growing,  I  keep  them  on  a  shelf,  or  trellis,  in  front  of  the 
green-house,  having  upright  lights  about  5  fl.  high,  and  I  give  them  plenty  of 
air,  carefully  avoiding  the  least  application  of  heat,  which  would  draw  them 
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up  weak,  cause  the  flowers  to  be  much  smaller,  and  very  much  injure  their 
colours.  By  these  means  I  have  had  them  continue  in  good  bloom  for  full 
four  weeks." 

81.    On  the  Meant  of  destroying  the  Red  Spider  in  the  Melon  Frame,    By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  May  3.  1836. 

"  The  red  spider  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  with  which  the 
gardener  has  to  contend,  and  against  which  he  is  least  well  prepared  with  the 
means  of  defence.  His  peach  and  nectarine  trees  upon  the  open  wall  are 
often  considerably  injured  by  it ;  and  the  conservatory,  the  forcing-frame,  and 
the  stove,  scarcely  present  a  plant  which  is  not  subject  to  suffer  from,  its 
attacks.  When  it  appears  upon  trees  growing  upon  walls  in  the  open  air,  and 
wherever  water  can  be  abundantly  applied  without  material  injury  to  the 
plants,  it  is  easily  destroyed ;  but  there  are,  I  believe,  comparatively  few 
plants  which  are  not  much  injured  by  having  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
much  wetted.  In  a  former  communication  I  stated  the  destructive  effects 
upon  the  melon  plant  of  the  application  of  water  to  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  apparently  owing  to  the  cells  of  that  surface  of  the  leaf  having 
absorbed  the  lighter  fluid,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  M.  Dutrochet,  and 
transmitted  into  the  denser  fluid  the  vital  sap  of  the  plant. 

"  The  aversion  of  the  red  spider  to  sulphur,  or  its  inability  to  live  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  that  substance,  has  long  been  known  to  gardeners  ;  and  the 
object  of  this  communication  is  only  to  point  out  a  more  eflicient  mode  of 
employing  it  than  has,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  practised.  The  instrument 
which  I  use  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  fumigating 
with  tobacco,  but  it  is  filled  with  pieces  of  the  wing  feathers  of  pigeons  or 
poultr}',  amongst  which  a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  dispersed. 
The  receptacle  is  then  closed  with  a  lid,  the  front  surface  of  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  many  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  impelled  by  the  bellows 
passes,  carrj'ing  with  it  a  portion  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  By  shaking  the 
bellows,  the  feathers  are  made  to  change  their  position,  by  which  many  suc- 
cessive portions  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  made  to  escape,  till  the  whole  which 
the  receptacle  contains  is  expended. 

*'  I  first  employed  this  instrument  in  the  last  summer  in  my  melon-house, 
in  which,  upon  some  of  my  plants,  I  observed  a  large  number  of  red  spiders. 
After  using  it,  I  noticed  with  a  lens  in  the  web  an  immensity  of  minute  parti- 
cles of  sulphur,  in  company  with  a  very  large  number  of  red  spiders ;  but 
upon  examining  my  plants  three  days  afterwards,  I  found  the  particles  of 
sulphur  alone  remained,  and  that  the  red  spiders  had  either  died  or  marched 
off.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  causing  many  minute  particles  of  sulphur  to 
adhere  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  all  my  plants,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  red  spider  upon 
them. 

"  The  form  of  the  instrument  for  melon  plants  growing  in  hot-beds  requires 
to  be  considerably  altered ;  and  the  perforations  for  permitting  the  escape  of 
the  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  lateral,  instead  of  being  in  the  front  of  the 
lid :  that  should  be  made  slightly  conic,  and  of  less  width  than  the  receptacle, 
so  as  to  come  within  it  to  a  small  depth ;  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  that  escapes  will  be  impelled  forwards.  The  apertures 
should  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  lid,  which  should  not  sink  wholly  into 
the  receptacle ;  and  through  such  apertures  the  flowers  of  sulphur  will  be 
made  to  escape  below  the  level  of  the  leaves  of  the  melon  in  the  common 
frame,  and  be  dispersed  over  the  under  surfaces  of  its  leaves. 

*'  I  applied  flowers  of  sulphur  in  several  other  cases  in  the  last  summer, 
and  always  with  success ;  and  I  am  applying  it  to  my  peach-house  and  vinery, 
instead  of  water  from  an  engine,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  with  perfect 
success. 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  banishing 
'^^e  red  spider  from  his  melon-house,  by  causing  sulphur  to  evaporate  from 
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the  hottest  part  of  his  flues;  but,  I  think,  not  without  some  ill  consequences. 
His  machinery  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  mine,  and  his  skill  and  science  in  no 
degree  inferior ;  but  his  melons,  though  very  large,  and  apparently  perfect,  are 
generally  much  surpassed  by  mine  in  richness  and  flavour.  When  sulphur  is 
made  to  evaporate,  some  uncombined  acid  flies  off,  and  this  Mr.  Williams 
suspects  Tand  I  agree  with  him  in  opinion)  to  operate  injuriously  tipon  the 
health  of  nis  plants.  It  seems  probable  that  the  same  uncombined  acid  would 
cause  the  flowers  of  sulphur  to  operate  injuriously ;  but,  though  I  have  often 
applied  it  in  large  quantities,  I  never  witnessed  any  ill  effects." 

29.  Meteorolo^calJoumaly  ^c.yfor  the  Year  1836.     By  Mr.  Thompson. 

23.  An  Account  of  some  further  Experiments  made  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society, 
in  the  Year  1836,  relative  to  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes.  "By  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson.    Read  December  6.  1836. 

This  paper,  as  containing  not  only  original  experiments  made  in  1836,  but 
a  summary  of  all  those  made  in  1831  and  1832,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  in  these  Transactions. 

**  In  the  year  1831,  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  planting  the  sets  of  potatoes  much  wider  apart  than  usual,  in  order 
to  give  the  foliage  a  greater  exposure  to  light.  Whole  tubers  were  accord- 
ingly planted  in  spaces  containing  16  sq.  ft.  The  result  was,  that  strong- 
growing  sorts,  including  a  number  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  produced  fully 
an  average,  whilst  a  few  gave  a  very  great  crop.  But  although  one  of  the 
latter  produced  at  the  rate  of  21  t.  13  cwt.  59  lb.,  a  weak-growing  sort  pro- 
duced only  1  t.  5  cwt.  92  lb.  The  vigorous  could  avail  themselves  of  their 
ample  space,  which  they  occupied  with  their  stems  and  foliage  to  the  full 
extent ;  the  weaker  could  not.  Hence  the  propriety  of  suiting  the  distance 
of  planting  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.     [See  p.  396.] 

"  In  the  year  1832,  experiments  were  made  with  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
duce of  sets  from  whole  tubers,  and  from  single  eyes.  The  result  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  by  upwards  of  7  cwt.  per  acre,  and  considerably  more  on 
comparison  of  the  clear  produce  after  deducting  the  weight  of  sets  employed 
in  both  cases.    [See  p.  347.] 

*'  The  trials  of  1831  gave  rise  to  further  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
space  between  the  sets.  Accordingly,  in  1834,  another  experiment  was  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  preferable  distance  at  which  the  sets 
of  commonly  cultivated  varieties  should  be  planted ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
repetition  was  made  of  the  comparison  between  whole  tubers  and  single  eyes. 
The  distances  between  the  rows  were  2^  ft.,  2  ft.,  1^  ft.,  and  6  in.  The  re- 
sult with  regard  to  distance  was,  that  the  crop  was  found  to  be  greatest 
where  the  distance  between  the  rows  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  height 
of  the  stems ;  and  the  most  uniformly  abundant  produce  was  from  rows  2  ft, 
apart.  The  comparison  between  whole  tubers  and  single  eyes  was  still  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

''  The  experiments  in  the  present  season  [1836]  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to 

"  First,  the  time  of  planting ;  first  week  in  March,  and  first  week  in  April. 

*'  Second,  the  sets  ;  whole  tubers,  bases,  and  points  of  tubers, 

"  Third,  the  depth ;  3  in.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  and  9  in. 

'*  A  piece  of  ground  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which  was  previously  in  grass, 
was  trenched  and  planted  with  the  bread-fruit  potato,  a  sort  which  for  pro- 
ductiveness is,  pernaps,  unequalled  near  London  by  any  other  of  so  fine  a 
quality.  The  ground  was  divided  very  exactly  into  six  equal  parts.  Three 
of  these  were  planted  respectively  with  whole  tubers,  bases,  and  points  of 
tubers,  in  the  first  week  in  March ;  the  other  three  compartments  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  the  first  week  in  April.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results, 
calculated  for  an  acre : — 
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t.  cwt.  Ux 
15  2  45 
15  6  108 
18     1     28 


16     3     60^ 


1  11  22 

15  14  74 

1  0  89 

14  11  18 
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14  8  74 

14  18     18 
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13  11  23 

14  6  19 
17  10  96 


15    2  83} 


14  3  52 
13  10  41 
13  18  30 


13  17  41 


Difierence  in  fiivour  of  the  March  [dantation  1    5  42} 


**  It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  March  plantation  exceeds  that  of 
April  by  1  ton  5  cwt.  421  lb. ;  and  farther,  that  the  average  produce  of  the 
points  of  tubers  exceeds  that  of  whole  tubers  by  1  ton  16  cwt.  87  lb.,  and  of 
the  base  of  tubers  by  1  ton  15  cwt.  94^  lb.  Consequently^  the  lowest  pro- 
duce is  from  the  whole  sets  ;  a  little  above  the  latter  is  that  from  the  base; 
and  the  points  of  the  tubers  rank  considerably  above  either.  This  superiority 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  March  planting;  for  of  those  planted  in  April 
the  whole  tubers  had  the  advantage  with  regard  to  produce. 

"  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  obtained  a  different  result  from  different  parts 
of  the  tuber.  Cuts  from  the  base  gave  a  return  of  26  lb.,  middle  20^  ib.,  knd 
points  24  lb. ;  but,  from  the  following  communication,  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  fiilly  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  experiment  having  been  fairly  made. 

'*  *  The  experiment,  the  result  of  which  I  communicated  last  year,  comparing 
the  respective  produce  of  the  cuts  taken  from  the  root  end,  the  middle,  and 
the  rose  end  of  a  potato,  was  made,  as  I  mentioned,  by  the  gardener  then  in 
my  service.  Last  spring  1  directed  the  experiment  to  be  repeated ;  but  my 
gardener  misunderstandmg  me  planted  root-cuts,  &c.,  from  different  potatoes 
of  one  sort,  instead  of  all  the  cuts  to  be  compared  being  from  one  tuber.  The 
result  is  as  follows :  — 

'  Root-end  cuts,  26  lb.     Middle,  20|  lb.     Rose,  or  crown  end,  24  lb. 

There  were  20  cuts  of  each  sort  planted  at  the  usual  distance,  and  a  single 
eye  in  each  cut.  Though  this  does  not  give  a  strict  comparison  of  cuts  from 
one  tuber,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  fair  mean  result.  The  inferi- 
ority of  the  middle  cuts  is  remarkable ;  and  it  appears  of  some  importance  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  different  varieties  of  the  potato,  attending  care- 
fully that  only  one  eye  shall  be  in  each  cut.  When  the  eyes  are  crowded,  as 
in  the  crown,  or  rose,  end,  they  should  be  all  cut  away  but  one.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  the  universal  opinion  that  the  crown  end  is  the  roost  pro- 
ductive ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  and  not  deduced 
from  experiment.  The  great  number  of  eyes,  also,  at  the  crown  end,  may 
have  contributed  to  an  increased  produce.  In  planting  a  field  it  is  sdways 
advantageous  to  have  at  least  two  eyes,  lest  one  should  be  cut  off  by  frost' 

"  In  order  to  try  the  effects  of  different  depths  of  planting,  a  quarter  was 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  planted  with  sets  in  the  second  week  in 
April,  at  the  respective  depths  of  3,  4, 6,  and  9  inches.  The  results  computed 
for  an  acre  are  as  follows: —  At  3  in.,  13 1.  141b. ;  4 in,,  14t.  Icwt.  18lb. ; 
6in.,  14t.  11  cwt.  41b.;  9in.,  13t.  Ill  lb. 

"  The  greatest  produce  was  from  the  plantation  at  6  in.  deep ;  and  next  to 
it,  from  that  at  4  in.    Those  planted  only  3  in.  deep  gave  the  least  return. 
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Many  of  the  sets  buried  9  in.  did  not  vegetate,  or  at  least  failed  in  reaching 
the  surface.  This  was  also. found  to  be  the  case  by  Hasler  HoUist,  Esq.,  in 
1835,  when  he  adopted  the  mode  of  deep  planthig.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ments are  detailed  in  the  following  note :  — 

*' '  I  have  this  year  renewed  my  experiments  on  the  potatoes  you  sent  me 
in  1833  from  Mr.  Knight's  collection. 

^  *  I  planted  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
month  of  April,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  was,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
too  early  in  some  instances,  particularly  with  Mr.  Knight's  No.  2. 

*'  *  I  also  planted  at  various  depths,  9  in.,  7  in.,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  shallow  plan  tine  has  succeeded,  but  in  none  the 
deepest,  and  in  the  latter  case  many  of  the  sets  have  not  vegetated  at  all, 
many  more  have  not  reached  the  surface. 

"  *  A  few  single  eyes  of  the  Downton  Yam,  literally  parines,  have  yielded 
very  nearly  as  much  as  the  full-sized  sets.  I  think  I  could  say  quite  as 
much  if  the  tubers  from  which  they  were  cut  were  added  to  their  actual 
produce. 

'*  '  Some  of  these  statements  appear  so  singular  that  I  feel  a  hesitation  in 
mentioning ;  them  but,  whether  from  the  unfavourable  season,  mismanage- 
ment, or  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  certain  it  is,  that  these  are  my  results. 

"  *  P.S.  The  soil  is  a  loamy  sand,  and  friable.'  " 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Influence  of  various  Circumstances  in  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  modifying  their 
Physiological  Action.  Extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Christisou,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  3.  1840.  —  **  The  author  commenced 
with  some  remarks  on  the  vanous  causes  by  which  the  action  of  plants  and 
of  their  products  on  the  animal  body  may  be  modified,  and  on  the  great  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  information  at  present  possessed  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  those  causes  which  seem  to  arise  in  peculiar  circumstances  of 
vegetation,  more  especially  climate,  weather,  soil,  and  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. He  then  stated  the  sources  of  information  on  these  points;  namely, 
the  curative  or  therapeutic  action  of  drugs  on  man^  their  effects  on  the 
healthy  function,  both  of  man  and  animals,  either  as  medicines  or  as  poisons, 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  their  chemical  analysis;  and  he  assigned  rea- 
sons for  discarding  the  first  of  these  from  the  enquiry,  and  for  trusting,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  criterions  derived  from  sensible  qualities,  from  the  effects 
of  poisons  on  the  lower  animals,  and  from  chemical  analysis.. 

**  The  remaining  part  of  the  present  paper  was  confined  chieffy  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  activity  of  plants.  Doubts  were 
thrown,  by  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  most  of  the  current  doctrines 
on  this  head ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  enquiry  did  not  lead  to  any  general 
inferences  being  drawn  with  confidence. 

"  An  extended  statement  was  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  progress  of 
vegetation  upon  many  of  the  active  species  of  the  natural  family  Ranuncu- 
laceae.  It  was  stated,  that  in  the  acnd  species  of  the  genera  Ranunculus, 
Anemone,  and  Clematis,  the  acridity,  which  is  the  same  throughout  them  all 
in  quality,  is  possessed  in  nearly  equal  activity  by  the  leaves,  from  an  early 
penod  in  the  spring  until  they  are  about  to  decay ;  but  that  it  exists  in  the 
germens  only  while  they  are  green,  and  disappears  there  entirely  as  the  seeds 
ripen.  In  the  acrid  species  of  Aconitum,  the  acridity  of  the  leaves,  on  the 
contrary,  continues  only  until  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  and  then  gradually,  but 
quickly,  disappears  as  they  ripen,  while  the  seeds  acquire  precisely  the  same 
peculiar  kind  of  acridity.     The  narcotic  properties  of  the  leaves,  however,  do 
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not  undergo  the  same  singular  change,  but  continue  undiminished  after  the 
seeds  are  mostly  ripe,  and  probably,  indeed,  as  Jong  as  the  leaves  themselves 
retain  their  freshness.  The  acridity  of  the  genus  Helleborus  is  probably  go- 
verned by  circumstances  different  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned ;  but 
the  experimeots  ahready  made  are  insufficient  to  point  out  the  true  rule.  In 
the  course  of  these  observations  many  remarks  were  also  made  on  the  nature 
of  the  acridity  possessed  by  the  different  species,  upon  which  incorrect  ideas 
at  present  very  generally  prevail ;  several  material  corrections  were  also  sug- 
gested as  to  the  general  opinions  respecting  the  influence  of  heat,  desiccation, 
and  time  upon  their  acridity ;  and  a  short  allusion  was  made  to  the  proper- 
ties of  a  remarkably  crystalline  principle  which  the  author  discovered  in  one 
of  the  species  of  Ranunculus,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ingredient 
upon  which  the  activity  of  that  genus  depends. 

"  The  author  next  entered  into  some  details  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
progress  of  vegetation  on  narcotic  plants,  and  commenced  with  the  natural 
family  Amygdaleae,  the  leaves  of  several  of  which  are  eminently  poisonous,  m 
consequence  of  containing,  or  producing  when  bruised,  a  hydrocyanated  essen- 
tial oil.  He  showed  that  this  oil  abounds  most  in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry 
laurel  (Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus),  when  they  are  young  and  undeveloped ;  and 
that  it  goes  on  diminishing  gradually  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  as  they 
increase  in  age  and  vigour,  until  the  commencement  of  their  second  season, 
when  the  old  leaves,  though  plump  and  luxuriant,  do  not  contain  above  an 
eighth  or  tenth  of  what  they  contained  in  the  infant  state,  or  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  young  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  same  period.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  generally  admitted  law  in  respect  of  the  formation  of 
volatile  oils  in  leaves. 

*'  The  consideration  of  this  fact  led  to  some  statements  upon  the  mode  and 
form  in  which  some  essential  oils  and  other  active  principles  exist  in  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  and  the  coiiclusion  was  drawn,  that  in  all  probability  many  active 
principles,  which  are  separated  from  plants  by  simple  processes,  do  not  exist 
ready-formed  in  the  leaves  ;  but,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  the  mustard  seed 
and  bitter  almond,  are  only  developed  when  the  structure  of  the  leaves  is 
broken  up,  and  principles  of  a  different  kind,  secreted  in  distinct  cells,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  one  another  or  with  water. 

'*  The  remaining  departments  of  the  investigation  were  postponed;  but 
further  observations  were  promised  upon  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  ve- 
getation on  the  solanaceousand  umbelliferous  plants,  and  likewise  on  the  effects 
of  soil  and  climate." 

From  the  above  extract  it  may  be  gathered  wh v  cattle  reject  the  jRanunculus 
acris,  or  common  buttercup  of  the  meadow,  while  green,  but  do  not  object  to 
it,  but  are  even  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  in  a  state  of  hay.  —  Cond. 

Temperature  of  Plants.  —  M.  Dutrochet,  some  years  ago,  proved  by  expe- 
riment that  living  plants  have  a  proper  heat ;  and  other  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Van  Beck,  and  read  to  the  French  Academy  in 
January  last,  confirming  the  fact.  The  maximum  of  inherent  heat  which  M. 
Van  Beck  found,  on  September  29th,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  afber  noon,  in  a 
young  leaf  of  5edum  Cotyledon,  was  about  0  25^  centigrade,  or  about  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  In  rainy  and  dull  days  the  heat 
was  not  so  great  as  when  the  weather  was  calm  and  clear.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  the  probable  advantages  of  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air  among  plants  ;  though,  as  the  writer  observes,  the  sub- 
ject requires  to  be  farther  examined. 

**  A  singular  phenomenon,  which  I  have  always  observed  in  the  course  of 
my  experiments,  is,  that,  on  suddenly  raising  the  bell-glass  which  cut  off  all 
communication  betv/een  the  air  of  the  apartment  and  that  of  the  plant,  the 
heat  of  the  latter  always  rose  suddenly  some  tenths  of  a  degree.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  lasted  only  a  few  minutes;  the  magnetic  needle  soon 
retrograded,  passing  zero  of  the  scale,  and  showing,  by  its  opposite  and  per- 
manent deviation,  that  the  living  plant  had  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 

"ad  leaf,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  atmosphere. 
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"  Is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ascribed  to  the  instantaneous  access  of  the 
free  air  to  the  plant,  which,  by  stimulating  its  vital  functions,  which  were  de- 
pressed by  its  having  been  kept  in  a  less  pure  air,  augments  at  the  same  time 
its  proper  heat,  before  the  counteracting  and  Jrigorific  influence  of  reestablished 
evaporation  has  had  time  to  make  itself  felt  ? 

*'  This  I  cannot  venture  to  decide ;  but  I  hope  that  other  philosophers  and 
naturalists  will  engage  in  these  researches,  which,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  may 
yet  throw  light  on  many  an  interesting  question  in  vegetable  physiology." 
(Compte  Rendu,  ^c,  as  quoted  in  Jam,  Jour,  for  April,  1840,  p.  333.) 

The  Effect  of  Light  passing  through  coloured  Glass  on  Plants  (p.  301.)  is  a 
subject  worth  deep  attention,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  observation.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  two  pine  stoves  darkened  with  hot  lime  and  water,  with  a  little 
size  to  make  it  stick  on.  I  did  this  to  save  the  trouble  of  constantly  shading, 
and  I  find  it  not  only  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  that  in  very  bright 
days  it  was  scarcely  necesssary  to  ^ive  ait.  The  question  is,  whether  a  dark 
colour  would  not  be  better  than  this  whitewash  ?  It  is  well  known  that  pines 
can  be  grown  faster  in  summer  in  pits  glazed  with  dark  green  glass  than  in 
houses  covered  with  clear  glass  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  coloured 
mixture  to  darken  the  glass  through  the  middle  of  summer  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  pine.  However,  I  will  try  the  experiment  on  one  house. — 
John  Spencer,    Uowood  Gardens,  June  4.  1840. 

A  new  Cedar,  —  If  the  accompanying  extracts  and  remarks  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  any  traveller  who  can  procure  seeds,  or  rather  cones,  from  the 
trees  mentioned,  he  may  discover  a  new  cedar  ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  earn  the 
commendation  of  scientific  men,  if,  by  forwarding  such  seeds  to  England,  he 
will  enable  us  to  ascertain  precisely  the  trees  referred  to. 

**  From  Debaree  are  seen  the  trees  which  surround  the  church  of  Tcham- 
belga,  which  Bruce  took  for  cedars,  and  Salt  (at  Taranta)  for  firs  ;  but  they 
resemble  neither  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  nor  the  firs  of  Europe ;  it  is  rather  a 
mixture  of  both,  with  thorns  (?)  even  more  tender  than  those  of  the  cedar  ; 
but  its  fruit  resembles  altogether  the  fruit  of  the  juniper  tree  :  it  is  almost  the 
only  wood  for  building  that  there  is  in  Abyssinia."  {Gohafs  Abi/ssinia.) 

The  place  to  which  I  imagine  Gobat  refers  is,  in  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
4to,  p.  236.,  **  a  bed  of  chalk-stone ;  and  wherever  this  prevailed  an  extensive 
grove  of  a  hardy  kind  of  cedar,  called  Tud,  flourished  in  abundance." 

[  have  also  lately  met  (but  cannot  remember  where,  [in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London])  with  the  assertion,  that  on  the  "  Cedar 
Mountains,"  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  abundance  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
And,  in  an  account  of  the  Madeiras  (from  whence  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  cones),  it  is  said  that  the  forests  formerly  covering  the  islands  have 
disappeared ;  save  that  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  mountains  we  may  still  oc- 
casionally meet  with  "  a  species  of  cedar."  Were  I  to  indulge  in  conjecture, 
1  should  guess  the  tree  mentioned  by  Salt  and  Gobat  may  be  nearly  allied  to, 
or  identical  with,  the  cypress  of  Goa  (Cupr^ssus  lusit^nica).  I  would  add  that 
Abyssinia,  approached  now  so  speedily  and  easily,  and  where  Europeans,  and 
particularly  Englishmen,  have  little  to  fear, presents  a  most  tempting  field  to  the 
practical  botanist ;  oflering,  as  it  does,  a  vegetation  of  the  utmost  variety,  from 
the  tropical  productions  of  the  valleys  to  the  lichens  of  its  snow-clad  moun- 
tains. —  fT.  H.  W,     Derby,  Feb,  20.  1840. 

JSeauniontiai  grandiflora, —  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  236.  of  this  volume 
he  will  see  a  speculative  notion  of  mine  for  flowering  the  Beaum^ntta  grandi- 
flora. 'J  his  old-fashioned  plant  is  very  unwilling  to  flower  with  us  in  the 
stoves,  and,  if  treated  as  a  green-house  climber,  it  soon  gets  stunted  and  never 
flowers  at  all.  This  was  a  great  favourite  plant  with  my  much  lamented  late 
employer,  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Haffield,  and  we  tried  many  experiments  with 
it  there  for  nine  or  ten  years  to  get  it  into  flower,  and  only  succeeded  once. 
It  was  among  the  first  plants  that  I  tried  at  Kingsbury,  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment. I  planted  it  out  into  a  border  in  the  orchidaceous  house  which  runs  at 
the  back  of  the  conservatory,  and  for  the  first  season  I  trained  it  in  the  same 
house.     In  the  spring  of  1839^  I  introduced  the  head  of  it  through  the  back 
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wall  into  the  conservatory  where  it  had  plenty  of  space  to  run  along,  and  it 
made  great  progress  during  the  season.  Last  winter  it  was  kept  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
good  humour,  for  three  or  four  months ;  yet  it  kept  its  leaves  and  young 
shoots  in  their  natural  colour,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  May  it  showed 
strong  flower  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  last  season's  wood,  and  now  some  of 
the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  beautiful  objects  they  are.  The  flowers  have 
long  tubes  like  those  of  the  Brugmdnsia,  and  wide  undulating  limbs  like  the 
flowers  of  the  Brunsf<$lsta  undulata,  and  are  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora.  You  must  excuse  this  homely  way  of 
descnbing  its  flowers ;  it  will  answer  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  better  than  a 
lone  string  of  Latin  adjectives.  These  flowers  are  produced  on  the  very  top 
of  the  side  shoots  in  clusters,  one  or  two  only  openmg  at  a  time,  so  that  each 
truss  keeps  a  long  time  in  flower.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  large  flowers  and 
large  foUage,  especially  for  climbers,  and  I  can  never  make  up  my  mind  to  the 
papilionaceous  climbers  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  conservatory  climbers : 
their  flowers  are  generally  so  small  as  to  be  lost  in  a  lofty  house ;  they  are 
much  better  fitted  to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  into  fancy  shapes.  The 
Beaum6ntta,  treated  in  tliis  way,  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  conservatory 
climbers  ;  and  if  it  will  prove  a  regular  flower  under  this  system,  no  plant  can 
be  more  deserving  of  a  place.  The  amateur  and  young  gardener  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  flowers  on  the  ends  of  last  year's  wood,  and  they  must  not 
shorten  these  till  after  the  flowers  are  over.  I  was  too  ambitious  last  summer 
to  get  my  plant  to  run  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  I  repeatedly 

S inched  off  the  tops  of  the  strongest  lateral  shoots ;  these,  of  course,  do  not 
ower  this  season,  but,  being  cut  in  to  one  or  two  eyes,  they  will  msJ^e  good 
flowering  shoots  for  next  season.  If  I  had  more  time  [which  we  hope  you 
will  soon  have]  I  would  mention  several  other  old  plants  which  I  think  might 
be  tried  in  this  way  with  advantage.  — 2).  Beaton.  Kingsbury,  Kilbum,  June  27. 
Mushrooms  growing  in  the  same  Soil  with  Truffles,  —  Paris,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  June  16.  IsSo.  A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Gasparina,  stating  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  country  people  had  remarked, 
that,  when  a  certain  spot  produced  mushrooms  in  great  abundance,  there  were 
always  to  be  found  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  black  irregular  solid  substances, 
which  they  called  mushroom  stones,  and  which  they  believed  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  fungous  plant.  M.  Oasparina,  suspecting  the  true  nature  of  this 
substance,  examined  several  localities,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  a  species 
of  truffle,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  in  one  instance  attaining 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  six  or  eight  years  old.  This  specimen  was  now 
produced  before  the  Academy.  (XtV.  Gaz,,  June  20.) 
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Instruction, 

Monday  Evening,  March  30.  1840  —  Mr.  Thomas  Keane  read  his  paper 
"  On  the  Forcing  of  Melons,*^  which  explained  his  system  as  follows  :  "  Before  I 
begin  the  general  treatment  of  the  melon,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the 
sort  of  place  I  would  recommend  for  growing  them  in,  which  would  be  pits  in 
preference  to  frames.  The  pit  to  be  constructed  6  fl.  in  height  at  the  back, 
4  ft.  at  the  front,  and  5  fl.  in  breadth.  3J  fl.  in  depth  at  the  back,  and  2J  ft.  in 
front,  with  both  ends  the  same,  would  be  a  receptacle  to  contain  linings  of 
dung,  the  breadth  of  which  would  be  2  ft.  3  in.:  the  dung,  when  it  ferments, 
to  communicate  the  heat  to  the  pit  through  pigeon-holes.  This  cavity,  or  dung- 
container  to  be  covered  over  with  a  wooden  shutter,  hung  by  hinges  to  a  piece 
of  wood  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  ;  and  so  hinged  to  the  wood  as  to 
be  easily  taken  off  or  put  on,  for  making  or  renewing  linings,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  In  the  back  or  north  side  of  the  pit,  I  would  have  a  chamber,  or 
vacant  space,  of  about  4  in.  in  breadth,  worked  through  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
to  cause  a  circulation  of  heat  to  ascend  and  descend,  which,  m  a  great  measure, 
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will  assist  its  temperature  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  angle  the  pit  would 
form  from  these  dimensions,  would  be  about  67^  °,  which  would  answer  well 
to  carry  off  the  different  descriptions  of  showers  that  we  frequently  have,  and 
ought  to  guard  against  as  much  as  possible,  at  this  season,  together  with  ob- 
tfuning  the  most  reflecting  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
acquisitions. 

The  melon,  from  its  seed  to  its  proper  perfection  of  fruit,  requires  due 
care  and  attention ;  as  I  am  certain,  it  often  suffers  through  a  want  of  the 
proper  temperature,  free  circulation  of  air,  gentle  waterings,  and  syring- 
ings  occasionally.  Firstly,  From  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  in  the 
seed  bed,  until  their  removal  thence  to  the  pit.  Secondly,  From  their 
entrance  into  the  pit  to  setting  their  fruit.  Thirdly,  From  setting  their  fruit 
to  about  a  fortnight  after.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  From  that  time  to  its  maturity. 
These  are  the  several  stages  in  which  the  melon  requires  the  different 
agents  heretofore  mentioned,  to  be  properly  applied  to  it.  It  is  to  avoid  sud- 
den transitions  of  temperature  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  that  I  would 
recommend  pits  in  preference  to  frames.  Let  us  take  notice  of  the  lining 
applied  to  a  frame  a  few  days  after  it  is  lined ;  and  if  during  some  period  of 
that  time  it  has  been  visited  bv  some  cold,  frosty,  snowy,  or  cloudy,  weather, 
then  try  it  with  your  hand  and  feel  how  far  these  different  changes  will  afi'ect 
it.  I  expect  that  you  will  see  it  more  affected  than  what  it  can  well  bear. 
Whereas  at  the  same  time,  and  with  less  dung,  your  pit  lining  is  buried  beneath 
the  influence  of  all  these  searching  and  trying  visiters,  doing  its  duty  without 
the  necessity  of  removing  it  one  fourth  as  often  as  you  should  a  frame  lining. 
I  prepare  my  seed-bed  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February.  If  I  have 
seed  two  years  old,  I  prefer  it,  being  riper  and  less  liable  to  failures  ;  but  I  find 
it  best  to  put  the  seeds  into  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  about  twenty-four  hours 
before  sowing,  as  this  process,  I  think,  softens  them,  and  helps  to  excite  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  ;  putting  three  in  each  48- sized  pot,  as  the  less  checks 
of  any  sort  the  melon  meets  with  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  I 
always  remove  them  to  the  pit.  I  prepare  the  pots  with  good  drainage,  and 
fill  them  with  the  prepared  compost,  which  is  composed  of  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture  field,  with  one  sixth  of  vegetable  soil,  mixed  together  for  12  or  18 
months,  and,  previously  to  its  being  used,  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  at 
each  turning  having  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  mixed  through  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  bushel  to  one  horse  load,  which  is  a  preventive  against  all 
kinds  of  canker,  worms,  or  any  thing  hurtful  to  the  plant.  I  fill  the  pots  with 
it,  refining  it  to  suit  the  seed,  and  put  the  seed  about  1  in.  deep  in  the  soil. 
These  pots  are  kept  in  the  seed-bed  three  or  four  days  before  sowing,  to 
have  them  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed,  which  I  would  always  keep 
between  65^  and  70° :  the  water  I  use  is  of  the  same  temperature,  bemg  kept 
in  bottles  in  the  pit. 

The  covering  I  would  recommend  at  this  and  every  other  stage  of  their 
growth,  to  be  thatched  frames  to  fit  each  light,  as  I  have  experienced  them  to 
be  excellent  coverings  for  these  or  any  other  plants  in  pits.  They  are  best  to 
withstand  the  most  severe  attacks  of  any  weather ;  they  are  in  fact  cleaner, 
neater,  cheaper,  and  more  easily  used,  than  any  other  covering  I  am  aware  of. 
During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  the  seed  bed,  I  prepare  my  pit  by  putting 
at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  coarse  brushwood,  laying  it  about  3  ft.  m  height 
at  the  back,  2  ft.  at  the  front,  with  3  or  4  inches  of  dung  on  it.  On  this  I 
lay  turf  all  over,  about  6  or  7  inches  thick,  as  a  preventive  against  rank 
steam.  On  the  top  of  this,  and  around  the  edges  of  the  sides,  about  3  or  4 
inches  in  breadth,  I  spread  about  1^  in.  of  fine  sand,  that,  after  the  escape  of 
rank  or  foul  steam  through  the  turf  and  these  crevices,  it  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  sand,  which,  being  of  a  close  quality,  purifies  it  so  as  to  render  it 
quite  congenial  to  the  plants.  I  then  give  the  pit  a  coat  of  very  thick  liquid, 
made  of  quicklime,  oi  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  as  it  will,  when  syringed, 
promote  vegetation,  and  cause  a  vapour  to  arise  destructive  to  all  insects  that 
attack  the  melon. 
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When  the  plants  are  ready  to  put  out,  which  will  be  about  the  beginniDg 
of  March,  I  would  plunge  them  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  or  1  in.  below  it, 
then  water  and  shade  them  from  raid-day  sun  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  if 
they  seemed  to  require  it.  I  should  not  be  mclined  to  increase  the  temperature, 
from  that  time  until  they  are  commencing  to  set  their  fruit,  higher  than  75^. 

When  the  plants  have  been  in  the  pit  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I 
would  fill  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  hillocks  with  the  compost,  and  would  give 
them  water  a  little  once  at  the  roots,  with  no  syringing  as  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  absorb  much  moisture ;  but  plenty  of  air  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  given  at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
had  made  their  fourth  or  fifth  joint,  I  would  stop  them  at  the  third,  from  which 
fniit-bearing  laterals  would  be  produced,  keeping  the  fruit  as  close  to  the  main 
stem  as  possible,  and  not  allowing  the  plant  to  ramble  about  the  pit.  If  two 
fruits,  through  impregnation,  remained  to  each  plant,  I  should  be  satisfied  ,*  if 
more  showed  for  the  first  time,  I  would  take  them  off. 

Between  the  time  they  begin  to  make  laterals  and  their  setting,  syringe 
the  sides  of  the  pit  as  I  have  before  recommended,  at  least  twice  a  week,  or 
three  times  if  the  weather  permit.  Most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  time  they  commence  to  set  their  fruit,  and  for  a  fortnight  after,  when  they 
require  all  the  assistance  with  which  they  can  be  supplied.  An  increase  of 
temperature  from  75°  to  80°,  with  plenty  of  air,  will  serve  to  harden  the  young 
fruit,  cold  winds  to  be  excluded :  when  the  fruit  is  commencing  to  set,  no  water 
to  be  given  to  the  plant,  unless  the  syringings  about  the  sides.  Never  io 
forget  covering  on  any  night,  and  this  to  be  done  about  5  oVlock  in  March,  espe- 
cially after  syringing  ;  in  April  at  6,  and  in  May  at  7  o'clock.  I  consider  these 
hours  the  best  time,  but  they  may  be  varied  a  little  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

At  the  last  stage,  to  bring  them  to  a  good  flavour,  I  would  increase  the 
temperature  to  85  ,  with  plenty  of  air,  by  which  I  would  expect  to  cut  good 
fruit  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  From  the  time  of  setting  to  the  ma- 
turation of  the  fruit,  I  would  not  give  water  to  the  roots  more  than  twice,  as 
the  soil  will  receive  sufiicient  moisture  from  the  syringings. 

The  sorts  preferred  for  early  forcing  would  be  the  Egyptian  Green  Flesh, 
the  Old  Scarlet  Flesh,  and  the  Ispahan.  They  are  not  of  a  large  size,  but 
excellent  in  flavour.  I  beg  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  applying  my  soil  in  the 
pit  to  level  it  with  the  hillocks,  I  would  press  it  pretty  hard  with  my  feet,  as  I 
think  it  prevents  the  roots  from  running  through  it  more  than  their  proper 
growth  requires,  and  makes  it  retentive  of  the  portion  of  moisture  which  it 
absorbs  from  syringings.  I  would  also  recommend  slates  to  be  laid  under  the 
melons,  as  I  have  found  them  to  do  well,  even  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
tiles. 

Mr.  Caie  approved  of  the  application  of  linings  in  pits,  by  which  the  heat 
was  more  regular  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  variation  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  by  which  it  would  be  more  or  less  affected  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  He  approved  of  lime,  when  used  with  discretion,  and  con- 
sidered it  would  be  well  to  enquire  how  vegetable  life  was  affected  by  it,  that 
we  may  know  the  proper  proportions  which  constitute  the  soils  most  suitable 
for  different  sorts  of  plants ;  and  also  to  examine  into  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  softening  the  seed  in  milk. 

Mr.  Shearer  considered  that  Mr.  Keane's  paper  opened  a  fine  field  for  dis- 
cussion on  the:melon.  He  recommended  the  seed  to  be  sown  in  48-sized 
pots,  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep,  the  temperature  for  the  seed-bed  to  be 
70**,  and  when  planted  out  75°.  He  preferred  to  stop  the  runners  at  the  third 
joint,  and  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  shading  them  at  that  season  when 
the  influence  of  light  was  so  much  desired. 

Mr.  Sherwood  preferred  dung  beds  to  pits.  He  believed  that  when  the 
roots  extended  to  the  old  dung  they  were  invigorated  to  produce  strong  run- 
ners and  good  fruit. 

Mr.W.  Keane  objected  to  the  use  of  dung,  which  excites  the  plants  to  pro- 
duce unproductive  runners.    The  compost  he  used  was  good  maiden  loam,  the 
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top  spit  taken  from  a  pasture  where  sheep  had  been  kept ;  it  was  repeatedly 
turned  oyer  for  twelve  months  before  using,  and  when  chopped  small  with«> 
out  screening  it  is  the  best  for  retaining  the  moisture.  He  observed  that  a 
gardener  of  his  acquaintance,  who  travelled  in  Persia,  where  melons  are  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  informed  him  that  they  were  universally  grown 
upon  marshy  ground,  the  surface  being  matted  over  with  long  grass,  on  which 
the  vines  of  the  melon  trailed  and  fruited,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  tro- 
pical sun,  with  no  rain  at  that  season,  but  refreshed  by  heavy  dews. 

Mr.  Caie  disapproved  of  the  use  of  dung,  and  also  of  shading  the  plants. 
His  practice  was  to  sow  seeds  in  pans  filled  with  vegetable  mould,  then  placed 
near  the  glass  until  they  were  fit  to  plant  out  on  the  hillocks,  which  were 
composed  of  the  top  spit  of  good  maiden  loam  left  very  rough,  with  the  grassy 
side  turned  down  on  the  tops  of  the  hillocks.  He  approved  of  growing  the 
melon  hardy,  and  considered  that  old  seed,  well  ripened,  was  superior  to  fresh. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  differed  from  the  opinions  of  some  gardeners  who  believed 
that  fresh  seed  would  produce  luxuriant  runners  and  male  blossoms.  He 
never  could  notice  that  fresh  seed,  well  ripened,  was  less  productive ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many 
gardeners.  ^ 

Mr.  Fish  objected  to  the  system  of  allowing  the  roots  to  extend  to  the 
dung.  The  depth  of  soil  he  would  recommend  to  be  I  ft.  deep  of  the  top 
spit  of  good  pasture  land,  to  be  earthed  up  when  planted  out,  by  which  they 
were  much  mvigorated.  He  could  never  observe  any  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  old  or  new  seed.  He  would  not  water  the  leaves  of  melons  unless 
to  destroy  insects ;  he  generally  sowed  his  seeds  about  the  20th  of  January, 
in  pans,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Caie,  and  has  cut  good  fruit  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  He  has  produced  three  crops  from  the  same  plants,  and  always 
stopped  them  at  the  second  joint  until  they  showed  fruit.  He  approved  of  using 
lime,  which  is  destructive  to  insects ;  the  temperature,  from  the  germination  of 
the  seed  to  the  time  of  fruiting,  to  be  from  70°  to  90°.  He  believed  that  dung 
applied  as  linings  in  pits,  and  covered  up,  did  not  ferment  so  well  as  the  lin- 
ings more  exposed  in  the  dung  beds  ;  that  many  gardeners  injured  their  plants 
by  too  much  bottom  heat ;  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie  in  the  advantage  of  grow<^ 
ing  them  hardy  ;  the  soil,  if  considered  necessary,  to  be  enriched  by  deer'or 
pigeon  dung  water.  He  did  not  approve  of  brushwood,  as  the  weight  of  the 
soil  was  likely  to  sink  it  irregularly,  by  which  the  roots  would  be  lacerated. 

Mr.  Shearer  did  not  doubt  but  by  sowing  seed  in  January  fruit  could  be 
produced  in  May.  He  preferred  the  depth  of  soil  to  be  18  in.,  and  approved 
of  pits  for  early  forcing. 

Mr.  Csue  entered  into  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  prove  that  the  disease  of  the  plant  gives  rise  to 
animal  life ;  and  that  the  different  colours  of  hybrid  flowers  are  caused  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  impregna- 
tion, which  at  that  critical  moment  gives  a  fixedness  of  colour,  which  afterwards 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  plant.  He  considered  it  would  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  proper  proportion  of  gases,  when  desirous  to 
perform  the  impregnation  for  the  object  ot  producing  a  particular  colour. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  approved  of  the  observations  just  made  by  Mr.  Caie ;  but  if 
not  impossible,  be  thought  that  it  was  very  improbable,  that  the  gases,  being  of 
such  a  volatile  nature,  could  ever  be  so  well  known  by  a  gardener  as  to  induce 
him  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  colours  to  be  produced  by  impregnation. 
He  believed  that  all  the  varieties  of  colours  are  effected  by  the  chemistry  of 
nature  ;  that  the  change  depends  upon  a  peculiar  principle  called  chromule ; 
and  that  the  changes  of  colours  are  influenced  by  the  various  oxygenation  of 
the  chromule.  He  recommended  the  Persian  melons  as  being  delicious  in 
flavour,  considered  the  netted  and  rock  cantaloups  as  the  best  for  the  general, 
and  the  Romana  as  a  good  sort  for  early  crops.  He  believed  that  heat  from 
the  linings  was  best  communicated  by  the  faggots,  and  in  his  experience  he 
never  saw  the  ill  effects  observed  by  Mr.  Fish.  He  approved  of  the  use  of 
lime  in  the  proportion  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  Keane,  and  also  agreed  in  the 
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advantage  of  placing  slates  under  the  fruit,  which  increased  the  heat  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  s  rays  from  them. 

Mr.  Fish  would  recommend  the  Kew  Cantaloup,  the  Egyptian  Green 
FJesh,  and  the  King's  Favourite. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keane,  in  his  reply,  combated  at  length  the  objections  made  to 
his  paper,  and  observed  that  he  particularly  detailed  the  system  which  he  prac- 
tised with  success. 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism* 

GLAZrso  with  Lead  Lap  instead  of  Putty,  (p.  299.) — I  am  induced  to  send 
you  the  following  observations,  from  reading  m  your  last  Magazine  (p.  299.) 
some  strictures  on  glazing,  by  a  person  who  confesses  to  know  little  about  it; 
having  never  practised  the  system  he  recommends.  The  paper  in  question  is 
signed  Amicus,  but  I  beg  to  state  (having  seen  lead-lap  glazing  extensively 
practised)  he  will  prove  anything  but  a  friend  to  whoever  may  take  his  advice; 
in  support  of  which  I  will  state  the  objections  to  lead-lap  glazing  as  they 
occur  to  me.  Suppose  then  a  li^ht  6  ft.  long;  glazed  according  to  Amicus's 
plan :  each  bar  will  sustain  the  weight  of  two  lengths  of  lead  lap,  which  will  be 
a  pound  weight  at  least ;  and,  as  heavy  sashes  are  at  all  times  objectionable, 
his  method  is  rendered  doubly  so,  not  having  strength  to  palliate  or  recom- 
mend Uiis  fault.  Again,  lead  expands  greatly  with  heat,  and  after  a  time  does 
not  contract  to  its  original  position ;  this  will  cause  the  lead  and  glass  between 
the  copper  tacks  to  assume  a  wavy  appearance,  which  will  encourage  drip, 
&c. ;  and,  as  the  copper  nails  used  cannot  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
they  are  very  slight,  consequently  in  a  short  time  they  become  loose  both  in 
the  wood  and  lead,  by  the  working  of  the  lights  in  giving  air,  &c.,  which,  from 
hurry  or  carelessness,  is  often  done  with  violence,  causing  considerable  con- 
cussion. I  have  seen  lights,  having  been  in  use  only  two  or  three  years,  in 
which  the  nails  had  become  so  loose  from  such  causes,  that  if  the  lights  were 
turned  upon  their  side,  there  was  danger  of  the  whole  of  the  glass  tumbling 
off  the  frame.  In  repairing,  the  objections  are  far  greater  than  those  used 
against  glazing  with  putty,  as  what  Amicus  states  about  the  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  mere  moonshine.  The  glass  being  always  bedded 
in  putty,  it  is  easy  to  insert  another  square  under  the  one  above,  without 
taking  off  the  corners  or  the  square  being  "  precisely"  the  same  thickness;  and 
when  properly  bedded  or  back-puttied,  it  will  not  be  the  cause  of  drip  :  but 
in  lead  glazing,  from  the  strength  of  the  cement  necessarily  used  at  first,  it 
becomes  exceeding  difficult  to  remove  broken  squares ;  the  lead  by  its  thinness 
is  always  damaged,  and  often  broken ;  therefore,  when  repairs  are  required  the 
lap  can  never  ^  made  to  look  as  before  ;  the  glazing  is  also  ineffectual,  if  the 
glass  be  not  well  bedded  in  the  cement  used,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  immediate  squares  above  and  below  the  new  one,  more  or  less. 

About  six  years  since,  I  witnessed  a  pine  pit,  a  vinery,  a  peach  house,  and 
some  framing,  glazed  with  lead  lap,  all  of  which  it  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  lights  of  the  pine-pit,  which  are 
at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  fixed  to  the  rafters,  notwithstanding  which  they 
admit  some  drips.  I  may  just  mention  how  very  superior  to  the  above,  or 
the  old  method,  grooved  wooden  bars  are  found  to  be;  in  neatness  and  du- 
rability ;  they  also  render  Amicus's  objection,  of  the  putty  leaving  the  bars, 
"  null  and  void,*'  as  in  grooved  bars  no  more  putty  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
than  by  the  lead  lap. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  Amicus  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  views,  and  that  they  will  be  taken  as  they  are  intended  to  be.— 
Veritas.    Derbyshire,  June  13.  1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Remarks  and  Observations  suggested  by  the  Reading  of  Dr* 
Lindkys  "  Theory  of  Horticulture.**    By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  late  work  of  Professor  Lindley,  on  the  Theory  of  Horti* 
culture^  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  help  that  science  has  hitherto 
furnished  to  practice ;  the  scientific  part  is  so  clear  and  concise, 
so  devoid  of  ambiguity,  and  so  full  of  demonstration,  that  no 
practical  man  who  wishes  to  excel  in  his  business  should  be 
without  it.  Practical  men  have,  however,  a  still  further  duty 
to  perform ;  they  should  bring  the  sdentific  doctrines  to  the  test 
of  experience.  They  have  many  opportunities  of  detecting  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  pro- 
fessors. Every  new  appearance  which  occurs  to  them  should  be 
diligently  weighed  arid  examined ;  and  if  any  new  truth  is  eli- 
cited, or  any  corroboration  or  refutation  of  theoretical  principles 
discovered,  they  should  promulgate  their  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I 
haive  ventured  to  send  you  the  fruits  of  my  observations  on  the 
different  sections  of  the  practical  part  of  the  above  work ;  and 
hope  the  example  will  be  followed  by  others  more  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject. 

On  the  first  section,  on  Bottom  Heat,  I  would  remark  that  the 
colour  of  the  soil  has  an  effect  on  bottom  heat ;  the  black  colour 
absorbs  heat  most  readily,  but  it  parts  with  it  again  most  readily, 
and  the  brown  colour  is  more  uniform  in  its  temperature.  A 
great  source  of  bottom  heat  is  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Silex, 
being  a  bad  conductor,  retains  heat,  and  soils  which  abound  in 
siliceous  sand  are  much  warmer  than  those  which  contain  sand 
in  very  small  proportion.  In  sandy  soils,  though  within  a  short 
distance  of  clayey,  vegetation  commences  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  the  various  plants,  according  to  their  times  of  starting  into 
growth,  will  be  generally  a  month  earlier ;  but  very  sandy  soils 
part  with  moisture,  and  the  vegetable  food,  too  freely  by  evapora- 
tion, unless^  in  very  wet  seasons.  The  most  beneficial  source  of 
bottom  heat,  in  the  open  ground,  is  the  pulverisation  of  the 

soil*     All  soils  have  a  natural  tendency  to  consolidate ;  the  action. 
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of  the  rain,  and  the  heats  and  colds  of  the  atmosphere,  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  inequalities  in  tlie  soil,  and  bind  it  into 
a  solid  mass,  which  is  cold  and  unproductive  when  compared 
with  soil  which  has  been  properly  pulverised.     If  intended  for 
deep-rooted  crops,  the  soil  should  be  broken  up  to  a  consider- 
able depth  in  dry  weather,  in  order  that  the  particles  into  which 
the  soil  is  divided,  being  thoroughly  dried^  may  preserve  its 
open  texture  as  long  as  possible;   confined  air  is  tlius  gene* 
rated  between  the  particles^of  soil,  which  is  the  best  retainer  of 
heat,  as  we  have  all  every  day  experience  from  the  comfortable 
warmth  afforded  by  our  clothes.  This  confined  air  retains  the  heat 
imparted  by  the  sun  through  the  day,  which  accumulates  and 
becomes^very  sensible  in  all  free  open  soils ;  and  keeps  up  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  night,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of  bottom 
heat  to  all  plants  wherever  grown,  it  being  natural  to  all  good 
well-pulverised  soils.     The  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air  is 
also  necessary 4n  the  decomposition  of  the  food  of  plants;  by 
parting  with  its  oxygen,  it  helps  to  fix  and  retain  the  carbon  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  act  of  separation  always 
gives  out  beat;  and  it  is  also  the  great  source  of  nitrogen,  which 
chemists  have  of  late  more  frequently  discovered  in  plants,  and 
which,  Dr.  Lindley  says,  is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  young  sppngioles  of  the  roots.  To  keep  the  soil  open^  it  must 
be  wdl  drained  where  necessary,  and  must  be  stirred  in  sprmg 
when  in  a  dry  state:  if  broken  dry  into  small  pieces,  and  well 
dried  before  heavy  rains  occur,  it  keeps  open  till  again  flooded 
with  the  heavy  rains  of  next  winter ;  the  small  interstices  between 
the  particles  are  filled  with  confined  air,  which  retain  heat,  and 
moisture  is  retained  by  the  capillary  attraction  which  water  has 
to  the  sides  of  narrow  apertures ;  hence  the  smaller  these  par- 
ticles can  be  made,  if  worked  dry  and  kept  asunder,  the  more 
heat  and  moisture  is  retained  near  the  surface.     When  soil  has 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  by  digging  and  turning  up  in 
the  spring,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  frosty,  the  freezing  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  soil  causes  it  to  expand;  and,  if  the  ground 
is  strong  and  clayey,  it  is  beneficial  in  reducing  <;oarse  and  lumpy 
soils  to  a  finer  texture  on  the  surface :  if  done  in  summer,  in 
dry  weather,  the  heat,  if  consideraUe,  expands  the  water,  and  the 
same  reduction  of  texture  takes  place,  though  more  slowly,  as 
the  expansive  power  of  freezing  is  generally  greater ;  by  d^rees, 
however,  the  particles,  by  attrition  and  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  reduced  into  small  powder,  which  is  washed  down 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  and  the  pressure  of  the  soil  above 
consolidates  the  earth  into  the  same  solid  mass  as  we  had  the 
year  before,  requiring  to  be  again  opened  up  in  the  spring. 
When  ground  has  thus  been  operated  upon  for  a  succession  of 
years,  it  will  not  keep  open  so  well,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
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tun  to  powder  on  the  strrface,  and  get  corered  with  moss ;  thi§ 
is  what  is  teehnically  called  worn  out :  the  particles  will  not  keep 
properly  asunder,,  and  the  ground  re(][uires  to  be  trenched,  the 
old  surface  buriedy  and  a  fresh  surface  brought  up ;  or,  where  this 
cannot  be  got  done,  where  the  bottom  is  bad,  to  be  sown  down  in 
grass.  In  preparing  the  ground  therefore  for  seeds,  if  small,  we 
must  break  the  soil  into  as.  small  particles  as  possible^  and  do  so 
in  dry  weather ;  if  heavy  rains  occur  before  the  particles  are  dry, 
the  surface  is  diluted  into  a  paste,  which  with  the  next  drought 
consolidates  into  a  crust,  impervious  to  heat,  and  if  the  surface  is 
left  rough  and  lumpy^  the  heat  and  moisture  are  not  retained  at 
the  surface,  which  is  prejudicial  to  small  seeds  that  cannot  be 
sown  deep  j  for  larger  seeds,  or  for  rooted  crops,,  the  particles 
may  be  left  larger  and  wider  apart)  as  the  heat  and  air  are  thus 
allowed  to  penetrate  deeper,  and  the  surface  is  not  so  easily  skin- 
ned. The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  soil  in  pots  or  houses : 
it  must  be  kept  op^n  to  retain  heat,  and  if  the  temperature  is 
properly  lowered  in  the  house  in  the  evening,,  we  wiH  have  all 
the  advantage  of  a  bottom  heat  superior  to  the  colder  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  imitate  the  natural  tropical,  climate.  We  also 
see  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  open  about  the  roots  of  large 
trees  :  the  roots  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  and  air,  and  will  not 
incline  to  rise  so  near  to  the  surface ;  but  if  the  earth  is  kept 
solid,  they  will  naturally  incline  upwards.  Stirring  the  soil  in 
fruit-tree  borders  should  be  beneficial,  if  cautiously  done ;  if  the 
smaller  roots  only  are  cut,  it  is  like  pruning  the  young  wood  of  a 
tree,  it  stimulates  to  the  greater  production  of  fibres ;  if  large 
roots  are  takea  away,  it  is  like  pruning  large  arms  of  the  tree, 
hurtfuU 

The  soil  may  also  be  kept  open  by  other  means.  Manures,  and 
all  other  substances  that  decompose  in  the  ground,  leave  inter- 
stices by  their  becoming  of  less  bulk;  and  this  is.  one  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  manures.  The  opening  of  the  soil 
may  be  carried  too  far ;  if  the  manure  is  very  strong,  and  not 
sufficiently  decomposed,  and  the  weather  dry,  it  may  have  bad 
efiects ;  but  if  so  far  decomposed  as  that  it  will  divide  like  turf, 
it  is  a  source  of  great  benefit  in  keeping  the  soil  open,  and  re- 
taining moisture,  independent  of  the  food  it  contains :  this  keep- 
ing of  the  soil  open  is  the  great  benefit  derived  from  mixing  turf 
in  composts,  and  from  mixing  pieces  of  moss  with  the  soil  in  the 
act  of  potting,  which  is  similar ;  also  in  mixing  peat,  old  thatch, 
&c.,  in  composts.  So  great  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
decomposing  turf  mixed  with  the  soil,  that  I  recollect  in  the  case 
of  a  piece  of  old  Scotch  fir  plantation,  which  surrounded  one  of 
our  nursery  fields,  being  taken  down,  and  the  ground  added  to 
the  iiursery ;  the  turf  was  trenched  down,  and  so  great  was  the 
effects^  that  for  some  years  the  ends  and  corners  of  the  plats 
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ifehich  were  added  to  the  old  soil  were  ready  to  pull  a  year 
sooner,  in  half  the  time  of  the  rest  of  the  ground ;  this  could 
not  arise  from  fallen  leaves,  as  the  belt  was  mostly  all  of  Scotch 
firs ;  and  so  perceptible  was  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  ground,  that  we  could  tell  the  site  of  the  plantation  for 
several  years  by  its  effects  on  all  the  nursery  plants  tiiat  were 
grown  on  it     Most  potted  plants  will  grow  in  very  different 
composts,  but  require  different  treatment :  in  light  dry  soils  they 
must  be  more  frequently  watered,  and  kept  more  cool ;  when 
more  loam  is  in  the  compost,  they  need  less  attention,  and  are 
more  hardy,  but  gi*ow  more  slowly.     For  the  other  great  benefits 
derived  from  bottom  heat,  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  temper- 
ature  of  the  soil  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  disadvantages  of 
neglecting  this  in  the  growing  of  grapes,  the  great  advantages  of 
keeping  the  roots  warm  in  forcing,  &c.  &c.,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  analogous  sections,  of  Temperature,  and  Protection 
from  Frost,  the  great  effort  should  be  to  retain,  if  possible,  the 
heat  which  was  accumulated  near  the  plants  through  the  day. 
If  water  be  near,  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour, 
iind  rob  the  air  of  its  heat ;  the  sap  of  the  plant  may  be  more 
abundant  also,  from  this  cause,  and  increase  the  expansion  of 
the  fluids  by  frost,  which  may  end  in  the  bursting  and  laceration 
of  the  vessels,  and  be  the  cause  of  death.  When  a  clear  cold 
night  succeeds  to  a  wet  day,  if  the  night  is  long,  and  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  get  cloudy,  the  heat  radiates  upwards  from 
the  earth  and  plants  into  the  cold  air;  while  the  evening  at  first 
is  comparatively  warm.  The  cold  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  evaporation  of  moisture :  it  is  calculated  that  it  takes  above 
800^  of  heat  to  convert  water  into  steam;  and  though  va- 
pour does  not  require  so  much,  part  of  the  vapour  being 
chemically  attracted  by  the  atmosphere,  still  the  consumption  is 
great.  From  these  causes  the  earth  and  plants  by  degrees  get 
so  cold,  from  having  parted  with  their  heat,  that  their  temperature 
descends  below  the  freezing  point.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  air 
is  comparatively  warm,  and  the  nights  not  so  long ;  and  hence 
spring  and  autumn  frosts  seldom  take  place  till  near  sunrise: 
and  if  a  cloud  happens  to  settle  above  any  portion  of  the  earth 
about  that  time,  before  the  earth  has  been  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing  point,  it  prevents  the  further  radiation  of  the  heat  up- 
wards; and  hence  we  often  find  places  lying  contiguous  and 
below  the  cloud  to  be  saved  from  frost  at  one  time,  while  at 
another  they  will  be  much  hurt.  Where  plants  partially  cover 
one  another,  they  help  to  prevent  radiation;  and  when  one 
plant  is  more  covered  with  moisture  than  another,  or  growiflg 
more  vigorously,  more  full  of  watery  sap,  and  the  bark  more 
tender,  from  these  and  other  causes  one  plant  is  often,  to  all 
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appearance)  unaccountably  killed,  while  another  is  left  unhurt* 
In  order  to  protect  plants  from  frost,  we  should  study  to  have 
the  plants  themselves,  and  the  earth  around,  as  dry  as  possible 
towards  the  evening.  The  situation  for  plants  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  spring  and  autumn  frosts  should  be  as  much  elevated  as 
possible,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  wind  in  dispersing 
the  cold  heavy  air  and  bringing  forward  the  warmer ;  in  low  situ- 
ations, the  cold  air,  being  heavier,  collects,  and  not  being  benefited 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  wind  and  bringing  forward  of  warmer 
air,  plants  are  much  more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  slight  frosts  in 
such  situations.  Wherever  possible,  when  the  clearness  and  cold- 
ness of  the  air  indicate  a  tendency  to  frost,  plants  that  ar& 
worth  the  expense  should  be  covered  with  the  best  nonconduct- 
ing substance  we  can  fall  in  with.  Metals  are  the  worst ;  if 
polished  and  bright  in  the  colour  however  they  are  better  non- 
conductors than  when  dark-coloured  and  rough ;  wood  is  better ; 
but,  unless  when  saturated  with  moisture,  woollen  is  the  best 
of  any,  from  the  confined  air  retained  between  the  hairs  of  the 
wool.  Whatever  covering  is  used,  whether  straw  mats,  bast 
mats,  cloth,  or  wood,  they  should  be  elevated  above  the  surface 
to  be  covered,  so  as  to  contain  as  much  confined  air  as  possible  r 
confined  air  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat ;  the  covering 
will  not  radiate,  or  give  out  heat,  till  the  confined  air  and  cover- 
ing are  both  heated  above  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
transmission  of  heat  will  take  place  more  slowly  through  the  con- 
fined air  than  any  thing  else:  thus,  for  very  little  trouble,  by  elevat- 
ing our  coverings,  we  surround  our  plants  or  plant  structures  with 
a  substance  which  is  very  retentive  of  heat,  and  increases  the 
power  of  the  covering  in  an  immense  degree.  The  heat  has  most 
tendency  to  ascend  upwards,  and  this  should  be  most  guarded 
against ;  but  it  will  also  escape  by  the  sides,  and  to  confine  the 
air  and  heat  completely,  the  plant  or  plant-structure  must  be 
covered  all  round  from  the  external  air.  Wall  trees  should 
have  a  broad  coping  of  wood  on  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  heat ;  and  woollen  nets  drawn  before  tender  peaches,  &c., 
in  cold  nights,  and  carefully  removed  in  good  weather  through 
the  day,  are  a  great  help,  when  not  left  on  in  all  weathers.  The 
wall  is  best  built  of  porous  materials,  as  bricks,  which  retain  the 
heat  from  the  confined  air  better  than  stone ;  and  they  should  be 
built  with  hollow  chambers,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Loudon^  for  the 
same  purpose.  Where  painting  is  needed,  white  is  the  best  colour. 
To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  cold  east  winds  in  the  spring,  caus- 
ing the  sap  to  descend  in  standard  fruit  trees>  and  destroying  the 
blossom  when  expanded,  by  the  check  it  gives  to  the  ascent  of 
die  sap  that  should  nourish  it,  the  stems  and  branches  should 
be  bound  with  straw  ropes,  and  the  ground  mulched.  Various 
situations  should  be  chosen,  to  protect  tender  shrubs  and  trees^ 
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QCCordiDg  to  &e  nature  of  the  plant  For  those  that  spring; 
early,  and  are  apt  to  be  nipped  by  spring  frosts,  a  «(H'th  border 
and  cold  soil  are  best  to  retard  their  time  of  starting  till  the 
danger  &oai  frost  is  less;  for  those  that  suffer  from  want  of 
the  wood  being  ripened  sufficiently,  as  many  American  plants 
which  have  a  warmer  summer  in  their  native  situation  to  ripen 
the  wood,  as  also  for  those  that  si^er  by  autumn  frosts  before 
the  wood  is  ripened,  a  south  exposure  and  warm  dry  early 
soil  are  besti  in  dry  soils  there  is  not  so  much  wood  made, 
which  is  more  easily  ripened;  and  the  move  sun,  the  mor^ 
likelihood  that  the  wood  ^ill  be  ripened  before  frost  sets  in.  la 
some  late' wet  autumns,  we  have  had  some  of  the  hardiest  of  our 
trees  killed  j  transplanted  birch,  after  being  some  years  trans* 
planted;  oaks,  that  were  apparently  sound,  dyii^  down  half 
their  length  in  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  seedling  American 
oaks  ^ying  off  in  the  ensuing  summer,  after  having  begun  tp 
grow ;  thus  showing  that  even  the  hardiest  of  our  trees  may 
be  affected,  from  not  being  sufficiently  ripened  in  a  cold  wet 
autumn.  The  presence  of  a  stream  >or  river  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  increase  the  tendency  to  slight  frosts  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  condenses  by  cold, 
descends  to  the  bottom,  and  a  warm  stratum  succeeds  to  thQ 
surface ;  and  so  far  the  tendency  is  towards  heating,  rather  than 
cooling  the  air;  but  the  great  evaporation  that  takes  place 
through  die  day,  and  early  in  the  evening,  robs  the  air  of  so 
much  caloric,  that  fields  situated  near  shallow  ^rivers,  streamSji 
and  bogs,  have  generally  been  found  most  liable  to  frost :  near 
the  sea,  or  near  great  bodies  of  deep  water,  the  £rst-{nentioned 
effect,  of  a  suecession  of  warmer  stratums  to  the  surface,  pre^ 
vails,  and  we  have  less  tendency  to  freezing.  Watering  in  the 
morning  early,  if  the  frost  has  not  penetrated  to  the  juices  of  thet 
plant,  may,  by  washing  off  the  cold  dew,  prevent  tlie  frost  from^ 
penetrating ;  and  covering  from  the  sun  majr  save  ^  plant  par- 
tially hurt  from  the  excessive  change  of  temperature,  if  a  bright 
sunny  day  succeed  the  frosty  night .:  but  no  pow^  on  earth 
can  recover  the  plant  if  the  juices  have  been  expanded  by 
freezing  till  the  vessels  are  burst,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  by  the  suffusion  of  the  sap.  If  some 
of  the  most  tender  leaves  only  are  hurt,  on  the  young  growths^ 
the  plant  may  survive,;  if  the  wood  is  generally  young  and  suc- 
culent,, as  in  seedlings,  dahlias,  &c.,  the  whole  (dant  generally 
perishes,  unless  where  there  is  an  old  ripened  root  or  wood  to 
reixew  vegetation.  Some  plants,  as  beech,  that  throw  out  or 
evolve  most  of  their  young  buds  in  spring,  are  apt  to  perish,  even 
though  some  years'  old,  before  the  latent  buds  can  spring;  the 
oak,  asih,  8cc.,  that;  have  always  spare  buds,  are  not  so  apt  to 
perish.  As  to  the  acclimatising  of  plants,  I  am  of  Mr.  Beaton's 
opinion,   that  we  cannot  alter  the  constitution  of  a  species, 
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however  mocb  by  circumstances  we  may  affect  individuals  for  a 
time. 

On  the  subject  €)f  the  Colours  of  Plants,  noticed  by  the 
professor  in  this  section,  it  has  been  said  by  chemists,  in  ana- 
lysing plants,  that  in  the  red  and  deep  colours  acids  are  most 
prevalent,  and  that  in  the  green  and  light  colours  the  alkalies 
abound :  and,  having  been  formerly  a  very  assiduous  cultivator  of 
tulips,  I  have  frequently  tried  the  efiects  of  the  alkaline  lime  in 
depriving  what  are  called  run  or  too  highly  coloured  flowers 
of  their  excess  in  colour ;  and  likewise  the  o3dde  of  iron,  an  acid, 
and  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  soil,  in  producing  colour 
in  those  which  were  too  light.  We  had  few  tulips  too  light  in 
the  beds ;  this  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  too  dark,  and  we 
do  not  recollect  of  much  success  in  our  experiments  this  way ; 
but  we  have  seen  beds  of  tulips  to  come  more  than  ordinarily 
coloured,  technically  foul,  when  composts  were  used,  owing  ta 
ignorance,  from  ditches  where  oxide  of  iron  was  deposited,  ft 
very  common  occurrence,  especially  in  clayey  soils ;  and,  though 
the  deposit  in  the  ditch  should  be  otherwise  rich,  it  should  never 
be  used  where  light-coloured  flowers  are  wanted ;  the  efiects  pro« 
duced  from  these  deposits,  however,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
oxide  of  iron  will  produce  more  colour  in  flowers  that  are  too 
light.  In  our  experiments  with  lime,  the  trials  were  more 
frequent,  and  with  more  decided  effect.  We  have  had  flowers 
of  Imperatrix  florum,  Bienfaite,  and  other  flowers,  so  full  of 
colour  as  to  be  nearly  selfs,  and  to  which  we  applied  lime  in  the 
soil,  come  much  paler  even  than  their  usual  state  of  colour^ 
some  of  them  nearly  white :  this  alteration  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  after  applying  the  lime ;  thus  showing  that  the  next 
year's  flower  had  been  altered  in  the  vessels  that  were  to  cover 
the  chromale  of  the  next  year,  while  yet  in  embryo  in  the  root. 

The  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  plants  are  so  minutely  entered 
into  in  the  work  before  us,  the  effects  of  frost  so  minutely  de- 
scribed, both  in  diis  section  and  the  one  on  atmospherical 
temperature,  and  so  great  a  range  of  temperatures  from  different 
countries  brought  forward,  that  it  cannot  fail  i  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  all  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

On  the  next  sections,  of  Moisture  of  the  Soil  and  Watering,  also 

Atmospherical  Moisture  and  Temperature,  the  causes  and  effects 

of  want  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  houses  are  fully  explained,  and 

to  this  and  the  able  article  in  ih^Qardener^s  Magazine  for  June^ 

by  Mr.  Rogers,  jun.,  little  could  be  added.     In  the  open  air,. 

some  situations,  as  the  vicinity  of*  woods  and  hills,   by  their 

efiects  in  electricity,  are  more  productive  of  rains  than  others ;. 

some  kinds  of  stones,  as  trap,  clay  slate,  &c.,  are  more  retentive 

of  moisture  than  quartz,  silex,  and  others ;  and  soil&  from  the 

debris  of  these^  as  clayey  from  the  former,  are  more  retentive  of 
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moisture  than  sandy  soils  from  the  latter ;  manures  and  decompoi}- 
ing  substances  retain  and  give  out  moisture :  but  to  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  narrow  apertures  of  a  well-pulverised  soil,  as  the 
professor  remarks,  we  should  look  as  the  most  beneficial  source; 
if  contained  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  prejudicial ;  and  if  the  clayey 
composition  of  the  soil  or  subsoil,  or  the  inequality  of  its  levels, 
presents  an  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  superfluous  water, 
draining  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  work  before  us  the  bad 
effects  of  too  much  water  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  periods 
of  the  growth  when  most  water  is  required  detailed ;  as  also  the 
little  good  to  be  got  by  watering  in  dry  weather,  owing  to  the 
dry  and  heated  state  of  the  atmosphere.    On  this  account,  any 
water  we  give  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  when  the  soil  has 
time  to  imbibe  the  water  in  the  cool  of  the  night;  but,  unless  the 
waterings  are  copious  indeed,  they  are  generally  evaporated  by 
the  next  day's  sun,  and  the  water  diluting  the  soil  into  the  con- 
sistence of  soft  puddle  or  paste,  it  is  hardened  by  the  sun  of 
next  day  into  a  crust  or  cake,  the  bad  effects  of  which  have 
•before  been  noticed  in  the  section  Bottom  Heat:  by  degrees,  as 
the  operation  is  repeated,  the  crust  gets  thicker,  and  thus  oflen 
.  to  small  seedlings  and  other  plants  more  harm  than  good  is  done 
by  watering  without  covering.    To  prevent  these  bad  effects  and 
lessen   the  evaporation,  a   covering  should   be  spread  above 
through  the  day  to  shade  from  the  sun,  and  removed  at  night 
'  at  the  time  of  watering.  If  the  seedlings  are  in  small  patches,  as 
annual  flowers,  they  should  be  covered  with  an  inverted  flower- 
pot a  little  raised  from  the  ground  to  admit  air,  or  a  piece  of 
bast  mat  or  thin  cloth  is  better,  to  screen  the  heat  and  allow 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  light  to  pass ;  and  they  should  be  ele- 
vated on  sticks  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely.    When  the 
seedlings  are  in  beds,  the  surface  should  be  hooped  over,  and 
bast  mats  tied  above  the  bed,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  ground, 
but  so  as  to  screen  the  heat,  allow  a  little  of  the  light  to  pass, 
and  the  air  to  circulate  freely  below ;  the  mats  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  bed  watered  regularly  every  evening,  so  as  to 
.get  the  benefit  of  the  dews  and  night  air,  and  replaced  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  gets  hot.     This  is  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, but  when  the  seedlings  are  valuable  will  be  found  to 
repay  both.  In  the  dry  summer  of  1826,  we  preserved  a  bed  of 
seedling  black  spruce  {Pinus  nigra)  by  this  means,  which  got 
no  rain  from  the  time    they  were  sown  till  about  10  or  12 
weeks' afterwards ;  but  by  this  treatment  they  grew  stronger  and 
better  than  usual,  and  their  value  was  many  times  the  amount 
of  the   expense.     When   plants   cannot  be   deferred  planting 
during  the  time  of  a  drought,  if  small,  such  as  vegetables  or 
herbaceous  plants,  a  good  plan  is,  after  watering,  to  invert  a 
flower-pot  over  them ;  the  plants,  however,  generally  suffer  so 
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^'ucfa,  it  is  better  to  defer  till  rain  comes.     If  the  plants  are 
large,  as  evergreen  shrubs,  Sec,  the  roots  should  be  as  little  ex- 
posed  to  the  drought  as  possible,  matted  or  tied  with  moss 
where  necessary,  and  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible  retained 
in  the  ground,  by  performing  the  operation  expeditiously.    As 
'isoon  as  the  fibres  are  regularly  spread,  and  a  quantity  of  earth 
put  on,  the  ground  should  be  firmly  and  solidly  trodden  with  the 
feet  all  round  the  roots,  and  the  whole  saturated  completely  all 
round  with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  puddle.    When  this  has 
had  a  little  time  to  subside,  spread  the  little  dry  earth  left  on  the 
surface   above   the  moisture;   this    prevents   evaporation   and 
crusting  of  the  surface,  and,  if  properly  done,  the  plant  will  need 
no  water  for  a  considerable  time.    Shading.wlll,  in  all  cases  of 
transplanting,  be  found  beneficial.    Where  the  plants  have  been 
long  established,  and  are   beginning  to  suffer  from  drought, 
shading  very  long  is  apt  to  draw  them ;  this  may  be  helped  by 
elevating  the  screen  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  making  it 
thin  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  some  light,  and  giving  as  long 
exposure  as  possible  in  the  night  and  morning.    But  it  will  some- 
times be  found,  in  long-continued  droughts,  that  such  as  beds  of 
ranunculus  coming   into  flower  are  apt  to  be  drawn  weak,  and 
the  flower  fail:   before  they  begin  to  draw  much  we  should 
be  at  the  trouble  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  with  green  moss;  we  may  then  expose  to  more  of  the 
swxi  with  safety,  and  even  water  more  safely,  though  the  sun 
fihould  be  up  at  the  time  of  watering;  the  moss  keeps  cool, 
absorbs  the  water  and  gives  it  out  as  required.     When  large 
plants,  some  time  established,  are  beginning  to  fail,  and  require 
to  be  watered,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  economise  water  and 
have  more  effect,  to  pare  off  the  dry  soil  down  to  near  the  fibres 
of  the  root,  drench  well  with  water  to  saturation,  and  then  cover 
up  with  the  dry  earth ;  one  such  efiicient  watering  will  be  as 
good  as  ten  surface  waterings :  if  the  leaves  need  a  little  sprin- 
kling of  water,  do  it  in  the  evening,  and  shade,  if  necessary,  from 
the  sun.     The  excellent  rules  given  by  the  professor  in  watering 
house  plants,  to  give  most  water  when  plants  are  commencing 
their  growth,  and  to  discontinue  as  they  ripen,  &c.,  need  not  be 
repeated  here.     As  to  the  quantities  of  water  required  for  in- 
dividual plants,  a  general  riile  will  be  found,  that  the  quantity 
should  be  greatest  according  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
fibres ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions :  the  thorn  is  a  plant  with 
but  few  fibres,  and  those  hard  and  wiry ;  but,  in  long-contifiued 
dry  seasons,  it  always  sets  up  in  the  growth  and  gets  mildewed 
in  the  foliage ;  in  wet  seasons,  unless  when  very  cold,  as  the 
present,  it  will  be  found  to  grow  twice  as  much  as  in  dry  seasons. 
Mildew  is  often  produced  in  frames  by  damp  and  want  of  air, 
arid  I  have  often  heard  the  mildew  in  peas  ascribed  to  the  same 
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cause ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  quoted  here  by 
Dn  Lindley^  it  appears  that,  like  as  with  thorns,  the  want  of 
water  is  often  the  principal  cause,  perhaps  by  occasioning  a  stag- 
nation in  growth,  and  thus  furnishing  a  nidus  for  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus.    Some  disapprove  of  manure  to  peas,  but  others  that 
dung  heavily  have  goiod  crops ;  in  very  wet  cold  seasons,  as  the 
present,  manures  may  retain  too  much  water,  but  generally 
should  be  useful  in  preventing  stagnation,  which  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  fungus  settling  on  the  leaves*     I  have  been  often 
puzzled  with  the  appearance  of  mildew  among  seedling  larch.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  where  seedling  larch  are  grown  to  any 
extent,  especially  after  being  grown  some  years  on  the  same  spot, 
though  in  rotation  only,  to  have  the  seedlings  go  off  in  July 
and  August,  in  round  patches  that  increase  in  size,  but  generally 
preserve  the  circular  form  like  the  fairy  rings  of  fungus.     I  have 
heard  this  ascribed  to  improper  manure,  but  have  seen  it  take 
place  with  all  sorts  of  manures.     I  never  could  perceive,  after 
minutely  searching  the  ground,  any  insects  in  quantities  that 
were  likely  to  cause  the  mischief  observed  ;  but  have  found  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  covered  with 
a  web  of  minute  hairs  similar  to  the  mildew  in  frames ;  and  as 
the  plants  die  first  at  the  surface  when  the  tops  and  roots  are 
quite  fresh,  I  think  the  mildew  or  fungus  must  be  the  cause  of 
their  death,  but  have  been  puzzled  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
fungus.  It  is  quite  different  from  that  on  the  thorns  and  peas,  and 
similar  to  the  one  in  frames,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
caused  by  damp  and  want  of  air ;  this  cannot  be  the  case  with 
the  seedling  larch,  as  we  have  observed  it  in  airy  places,  and  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  soil :  perhaps  it  is  not  the  same,  though 
similar;  and  the  seed  of  the  fungus,  deposited  and  accumulated  in 
old  soils,  may  spread  in  rings  as  other  fungus  do,  and  might  be 
best  stopped  by  spreading  lime  or  salt,  if  necessary,  round  the 
ring  to  prevent  its  increase.*    The  rules  given  by  the  professor, 
at  the  end  of  the  section  on  Atmospherical  Moisture^  should  be 
carefully  committed  to  memory. 

The  next  subject,  of  Ventilation,  has  been  largely  and  ably 
handled  of  late  in  the  Magazine.  Dr.  Lindley  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  ventilation  to  respiration,  in  carrying  off  noxious  vapours, 
and  producing  dryness  and  cold ;  he  also  quotes  Mr.  Knight  for 
its  necessity  in  giving  motion  to  plants,  and  increasing  the  circa* 

*  We  have  had  a  fungus  amongst  our  willows  for  some  years,  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  whkh  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  beHef  that  toe  smut  in  wheat 
may  be  got  from  the  soil  as  well  as  the  seed.  The  first  year  of  it»  appearance, 
we  observed  it  on  the  leaf  only  j  now  it  is  fretjuently  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
rib of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  stem  ;  and  on  examining  with  the  microseope,  the 
fundus  may  be  traced  a  good  way  below  the  bark,  which  is  heaved  up  from 
the  inside  outwards, —  a  clear  proof  that  the  fungus  exists  ia  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  and  must  have  been  absorbed  by  the  root. 
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]ation»  and  thas  the  health.  Alpines,  heaths,  and  most  New  Hol- 
land plants  will  not  do  well  without  this  motion  of  the  air.  He 
also  notices  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  close  at  the  time 
of  setting  vines;  the  injuries  done  by  too  much  ventilation;  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Knight  on  that  subject;  and  the  success  of  Mr. 
Ward  in  growing  plants  in  confined  glass  cases,  without  any 
ventilation.  None  of  the  plant  cases  in  our  quarter,  nor  any  we 
have  heard  of  about  Edinburgh,  (though  O^chideae,  and  other 
plants  naturally  growing  in  close  confined  places,  will  do  well 
in  them,)  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  plants  in  general  will 
thrive  as  well  without  any  ventilation  as  with  a  moderate  portion. 
Some  of  our  best  grape-growers  allow  that  a  good  deal  of  air  is 
necessary,  when  the  grapes  begin  to  swell,  to  strengthen  the 
footstalk  and  prevent  shrivding;  others  are  no  doubt  of  opinion 
that  shriveling  proceeds  from  a  failing  of  vigour  at  the  root,  or 
too  much  divesting  of  the  lateral  foliage  above  the  bunches ; 
but  there  may  be  good  reasons  given  for  both  opinions,  and 
perhaps  both  are  causes.  The  bad  effects  of  air  in  drying  may 
be  greatly  helped  by  the  shallow  zinc  pans  of  Mr.  Rogers,  jun., 
where  hot-water  pipes  are  used ;  or  by  getting  the  tile  covers  of 
the  flue  cast  with  hollow  panels,  to  hold  water  for  evaporation  ; 
where  these  are  not  used,  copious  and  frequent  sprinkling  of 
water  should  be  resorted  to.  In  confined  places,  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  may  be  supplied  by  the  water,  and  the  carbon  by 
the  decomposing  substances  in  the  soil ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  air 
may  be  needed  for  a  supply  of  tiitrogen ;  and  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun  may  be  separated  into  light,  heat,  colour,  and  chemical  rays, 
as  all  these,  and  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
be  affected  in  ways  we  cannot  yet  account  for,  by  screens  inter- 
posed, and  may  affect  vegetation  and  maturation  more  than  we 
are  yet  aware  of,  we  should  be  cautious  in  giving  or  withholding 
air,  and  guard  ourselves  well  by  experience.  Light  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  most  necessary,  in  maturation  of  the  fruit ; 
and  the  most  transparent  screens,  and  best  reflecting  walls,  as 
white  or  polished  surfaces,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  till- 
farther  experience  may  lead  us  to  modify  our  opinions.  Should 
electricity  be  found  beneficial,  glass  and  wood  will  be  bad  mate-- 
rials,  being  bad  conductors ;  metal  and  oiled  paper  or  talc  might 
be  better. 

On  the  next  sections,  of  the  Germination  and  Matur-^ 
ation  of  Seeds,  Dr.  Lindley  quotes  Berzelius  as  to  the  pro- 
portions of  carbon  in  gum  and  starch ;  and  makes  the  gum 
to  have  the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  the  less  of 
water,  M.  Schultze,  in  the  Prize  Essay  given  in  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  on  the  circulation  of  the  latex,  or  blood  of 
the  plant,  considers  giim  as  the  first  result  of  the  fixation  of 
ciLrbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  and  that  sugar,  starch,  and* 
fibrine  are  farther  degrees  of  fixation,  containing  more  carbon. 
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The  author  of  the  treatise  Botany  in  the  Uhrary  of  Useful  Knatxh 
ledge^  and  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Enquiries  into  Vegetable  Physidogyj 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  When  we  examine  seeds  in  their 
newly  formed  state^  as  oats  and  wheat  in  the  ear,  we  find  the 
matter  beginning  to  be  deposited  as  the  future  food  of  the  em- 
bryo of  a  milky  mucilaginous  consistency  called  gum;  as  it  con- 
tinues to  ripen,  more  carbon  is  deposited,  the  food  gets  more 
solid,  and  ultimately  assumes  the  condition  of  flour  or  starch ; 
which,  if  the  weather  has  been  sunny,  gets  nearly  as  hard  as 
wood.     This  i»  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  preservation 
of  the  seed  :  in  its  recent  or  mucilaginous  state,  much  less  heat 
and  moisture  would  decompose  it,  and  these  unripe  seeds  would 
not  keep  well ;  but  before  the  young  embryo  can  receive  nourish- 
ment in  the  spring,  from  the  food  deposited  for  that  purpose,  it 
must  be  again  decomposed  and  made  soluble.     We  thus  see 
how  well-ripened  seeds,  which  have  their  food  highly  fixed,  by 
the  deposition  of  carbon,  into  the  form  of  starch  or  flour,  are  so 
much  more  easily  preserved ;  and  how  unripe  seeds,  provided 
only,  as  Dr.  Lindley  says,  their  embryo  be  perfected,  will  germi- 
nate more  quickly  than  ripe  seeds ;  the  starch  of  the  ripe  seed 
must  be  again  reduced  to  mucilage,  before  it  can  become  soluble 
food.     M.  Raspail,  in  examining  the  starch  of  plants,  found  the 
ultimate  particles  to  consist  of  a  substance  similar  to  gum  or 
sugar,  but  polarising  light  to  the  right,  whereas  the  other  did  it 
to  the  left ;  and  he  therefore  called  it  dextrine :  this  dextrine  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  each  of  the  particles  he  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  hard  shell  or  skin  which  is  very  insoluble,  and 
requires  a  high  heat  to  burst  it,  Mr.  Ellis  says  160^  to  180^; 
the  author  of  Botany  {Ldbrary  (^  Useful  Knowledge)  says  nearly 
a  boiling  heat;  and  that,  to  produce  the  heat  necessary,  we 
must,  after  all  other  sources,  add  the  vital  heat,  when  the  embryo 
is  stimulated  into  life»     M.  DeCandolle  suggests  that  tannin  and 
alkaline  matters  may  help  to  rupture  the  shell  of  the  starch.  Mr. 
Charles  Maltuen  found  that  seeds  in  germinating  threw  off  acids, 
and  retained  alkalies ;  and  that  they  germinated  at  the  negative, 
or  alkaline,  pole  of  the  battery  much  sooner  than  at  tlie  positive, 
or  acid,  pole ;  and  afterwards,  by  enclosing  seeds  in  glass  phials 
filled  with  solutions  of  different  kinds  of  acids  and  alkalies,  he 
found  that  the  seeds  germinated  in  the  alkalies  in  a  third  part  of 
the  time  that  they  did  in  the  acids.  M.  Payen  (Journal  de  Chimie 
Medicate,  Avrilj  1834)  tried  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  maize,  in  water,  and  in  water  mixed  with  different  proportions 
of  soda,  lime,  and  tannin ;  and  he  found,  from  experiment,  that 
the  seed  in  growing  gave  off  acids ;  that  those  in  the  alkaline 
mixtures  grew  quickest ;  and,  as  the  acid  given  off  increased,  the 
seeds  in  the  alkaline  mixtures  grew  still  more  perceptibly  quicker; 
and,  when  the  alkali  neutralised  by  the  acid  given  off  was  replaced^ 
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it  still  further  increased  the  growth ;  also  that  in  tannin  they  would 
not  grow  at  all.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  (quoted  from  the  Philosophical 
Magazine^  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine  for  June)  exposed  cress 
seeds  to  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow  rays  of  light ;  the  'red  and 
yellow  rays,  which  are  the  colours  said  to  be  produced  by  bodies 
abounding  in  acids,  destroyed  the  seeds  altogether ;  while  in  the 
blue  and  green  rays,  in  which  alkalies  are  allowed  to  predominate^ 
the  seeds  grew  well,  and  best  in  the  blue.  All  these  experiments 
seem  to  point  to  alkalies  as  beneficial  in  germination.  Oxygen 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  starch,  by  extracting  its  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid.  Dr.  Lindley  seems  to  think  this  oxygen 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  the  author  of  Botany  {Library  of  Use/id  Knowledge), 
seem  to  think  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  air,  perhaps  it 
may  be  derived  from  both  sources ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being 
only  mechanically,  not  chemically,  combined  with  the  nitrogen, 
should  be  easily  separated.  That  air  is  necessary  in  germination 
seems  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  seeds  will  preserve  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period  of  time,  if  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  air,  though  subject  to  moisture  and  heat ; 
like  toads  enclosed  in  stone,  if  the  seclusion  be  complete,  the  seed 
may  live  for  centuries.  Light  is  prejudicial  to  germination,  as  it 
causes  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  helps  to  keep  the  carbon  fixed; 
and  starch,  having  more  carbon  than  mucilage,  must  part  with  it 
before  the  food  becomes  soluble.  The  great  endeavour,  in  the 
germination  of  seeds,  should  be  to  get  as  much  of  the  food  as 
possible  made  soluble ;  the  strength  of  the  growth  of  the  young 
plant  depends  upon  the  quantity  made  available  by  solution,  and 
not  on  the  absolute  quantity  present  In  seeds  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  highly  concentrated  food,  germination  proceeds  very 
slowly.  We  have  had  seeds  of  Gieditsch/a  triacanthos  to  lie  in 
the  ground  for  years  before  germinating^  and  these  and  other 
acacias  are  said  by  Cobbett  and  others  to  be  the  better  of  being 
exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water  for  some  time,  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  their  food ;  but  this  should  be  done  with  caution. 
Onions,  spinage,  and  some  other  seeds,  may  be  made  to  sprout 
their  radicle  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  but  this  over-excitement 
weakens  them,  and  is  not  beneficial,  unless  to  test  the  quality  of 
a  sample.  The  moist  heat  of  a  dung  hot-bed  is  safest,  and  few 
seeds  will  be  found  to  resist  this,  if  sound  and  fresh,  and  come 
to  their  ordinary  time  of  springing,  which  differs  much  in  seeds, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  general  rule.  Dry  farinaceous  berries, 
with  hard  stony  kernels,  lie  longest,  as  the  holly,  which  will 
sometimes  lie  three  or  four  years  in  the  ground,  and  thorns  two 
or  three  years ;  the  cherry,  which  has  a  hard  kernel  and  pulpy 
fruit,  comes  generally  the  next  or  first  year,  if  sown  in  autumn; 
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60  do  laarels,  ^^rbutus^  mountain  ash,  8cc.  Seeds  with  shells  ge^ 
nerally  spring  the  first  year,  if  under  favourable  circumstances, 
but  some,  as  hazel  nuts,  &&,  will  lie  over,  if  the  spring  is  dry, 
to  next  year.  Naked  seeds  generally  come  the  first  year;  some, 
Bs  ash,  tulip  tree,  &c.,  lie  two  years ;  elms,  and  a  great  many 
flower  seeds,  grow  best  when  sown  the  year  they  ripen,  as  they 
come  off  the  plant  The  period  of  germinating  in  all  seeds  may, 
however,  be  hastened  by  collecting  the  seeds  before  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  all  their  carbon  deposited,  and  sowing  immediately 
to  prevent  their  drying ;  also  by  laying  the  berries,  &c.,  in  heaps,  to 
facilitate  the  decomposition  of  their  pulp ;  and  the  heat,  which  is 
extricated  in  this  process,  helps  to  render  the  food  soluble. 
Thorns  will  come  the  first  year,  and  hollies  the  second,  if  care- 
fully kept  in  this  way ;  but  they  must  be  watched  ;  laid  in  thick 
heaps ;  kept  in  a  cellar  from  air,  and  weather,  and  light ;  and 
turned  frequently,  to  prevent  their  spoiling  from  too  much  heat. 
It  is  necessary  that  seeds  be  covered  in  the  earth  to  exclude 
light,  and  to  secure  moisture  and  heat;  but  the  degree  of  co- 
vering should  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  seed.  In  seeds  that 
'push  strongly,  the  exclusion  of  light,  and  the  securing  of  mois- 
ture and  heat,  are  best  effected  by  a  pretty  deep  covering,  which 
also  strengthens  the  roots ;  if  too  deep,  however,  the  stem  gets 
etiolated  and  weak  before  coming  through.  As  before  said  (in 
the  section  Bottom  Heat),  if  the  soil  is  well  broken  into  small 
particles  in  dry  weather,  the  heat  and  moisture  are  retained 
better  and  the  light  more  perfectly  excluded ;  -for  large  seeds, 
however,  it  should  not  be  raked  so  very  fine  on  the  surface,  as  it 
is  more  apt  to  skin  over  with  wetness,  and  exclude  heat.  The 
depth  of  covering  should  be  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  adhesive  and  damp  or  loose  and  dry;  also  the  ex- 
pectation we  may  form  of  wet  or  dry  weather,  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  period  of  the  year,  and  state  of  the  weather.  From 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  2  in.  should  be  suiBcient  for  most  seeds ; 
though  some,  as  the  birch,  8cc.,  are  so  weak  as  hardly  to  stand 
any  covering ;  and  others,  as  the  walnut,  &c.,  in  some  soils  may 
be  the  better  of  more  than  2  in.  Small  weak  seeds  are  difiicult 
to  manage ;  birch  and  some  others  can  hardly  be  covered  too 
lightly,  if  covered  at  all ;  and  the  more  dry  powdery  dust  in  the 
cover,  the  less  will  be  required :  they  cannot  rise  through  a  deep 
cover,  and  they  must  have  all  the  requisites  of  heat,  moisture, 
air,  and  exclusion  from  light,  if  possible,  in  a  superior  degree.  If 
the  ground  is  left  rough  or  skinned  on  the  surface  by  being 
done  in  wet  weather,  this  object  is  completely  defeated:  the 
ground  should  be  worked  in  dry  weather,  broken  very  small  with 
the  spade,  and  raked  with  a  succession  of  smaller  rakes,  well 
twisted  through  the  soil  till  the  surface  would  pass  through  a 
plasterer's  narrow  sieve, .  As  noticed  before  (see  Bottom  Heat), 
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diese  operations  are  greatly  promoted  by  having  the  soil  dug 
rough  in  frosty  weather  in  February ;  and  the  rotten  manare^ 
spread  on  the  surface,  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  seedlings  by  being 
nearer  the  roots,  as  this  rough  dug  ground  requires  only  to  be 
pointed  shallow  with  the  spade,  and  does  not  require  diggmg.  If 
the  ground  is  thus  worked  in  dry  weather,  and  the  weather 
keeps  dry  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  small  particles  get 
thoroughly  dried,  and,  unless  the  rains  are  more  heavy  and  long 
continued  than  usual,  the  soil  will  keep  open  for  the  most  of  the 
season,  heat  and  moisture  will  be  retained,  and  the  air  will 
penetrate  freely ;  and  the  difference  between  this  and  ground  left 
coarse  or  worked  wet  will  be  so  great,  that  by  thrusting  the 
fingers  into  the  former  in  a  tolerably  warm  day  it  will  feel  like  a 
hot-bed,  while  the  other  is  cold ;  the  small  particles  have  nar- 
rower apertures,  and  consequently  retain  more  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction^  light  is  better  excluded  and  air  admitted  to 
give  off  its  oxygen  and  supply  nitrogen ;  and  for  seeds  difiicult  to 
germinate  and  keep  growing,  the  chances  of  their  doing  well 
are  thus  manifold  increased.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable 
after  this  (gentle  showers  and  warm  weather  are  the  great  re- 
quisites), and  if  this  state  of  weather  succeeds  to  the  above 
operation,  a  cto^  will  seldom  fail  if  the  seed  is  good.  To  en- 
deavour to  insure  heat,  very  small  seeds  should  not  be  sown  till 
the  spring  is  so  far  advanced  that  warm  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected; wd  if  the  weather  gets  veiy  dry,  and  the  seeds  are 
valuable,  they  should  be  shaded  through  the  day,  and  watered 
in  the  evening,  as  advised  in  the  section  Watering.  It  is  not 
every  soil  that  will  suit  these  operations:  for  very  small  seeds, 
the  very  lightest  quality  of  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  even  the 
best  of  soils  should  be  dug  up,  and  left  as  rough  as  possible,  in 
dry  frosty  weather  in  February,  in  order  that  the  expansion  of 
the  water  by  freezing  may  break  up  its  texture,  and  make  it 
easier  afterwards  to  separate  the  soil  into  small  particles.  For 
onion  and  odier  larger  seeds  of  the  small  kinds  which  push 
more  strongly,  the  b^  will  do,  though  a  little  rougher ;  it  is  not 
so  apt  to  skin)  and  the  seeds  will  come  through  a  deeper 
covering;  but  the  ground  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  be 
worked  dry,  and  the  spadeful  well  broken  to  the  bottom  of  the 
spading:  a  great  many  more  small  apertures  are  thus  made,  and^ 
the  advantage  to  the  growth  of  plants  in  soils  thus  kept  open, 
above  those  sodden  and  soured  by  wet,  will  be  found  very 
great  In  a  well-prepared  bed,  for  small  seeds,  half  the  quantity 
of  seeds  will  suffice,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  having  one  end  of  the  beds  of  a  more  stiff  sodden 
texture ;  though  three  times  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be 
thrown  on  this,  the  crop  will  not  be  so  good<  A  fresh  newly 
worked  surface  is  indispensable  for  seeds ;  as  before  observed  (on* 
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the  section  Bottom  Heat),  the  surface,  so  much  pulverised,  has  a 
tendency,  by  the  rains  and  action  of  the  weather,  to  get  closed 
again  ,*  and  the  seeds  do  not  rise  so  freely  as  when  the  soil  is 
open.     So  much  is  this  the  case»  that  I  have  frequently  seen,  in 
beds  of  seedling  trees  that  had  failed  and  stood  for  two  or  three 
months,  if  the  surface  merely  were  raked  when  new  seeds  were 
sown,  the  plants  came  up  quite  yellow  and  sickly  in  the  coty- 
ledons, and  there  was  a  necessity  to  point  it  up  again  with  the 
spade,  and  bring  up  a  fresh  surface,  before  we  could  secure  a 
healthy  braird.  From  the  same  cause,  when  seeds  lie  long  in  the 
ground  before  germinating,  they  often  come  weakly ;  and,  to  ob- 
viate this,  the  best  method  is  to  bring  the  seeds  as  nearly  to 
sprouting  as  possible  before  sowing,  when  they  come  through 
quickly  and  strong.  Many  small  seeds,  which  will  not  bear  deep 
covering,  and  for  which  we  cannot  always  get  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  cloudy  weather,  are  also  with  more  certainty  managed 
in  this  way,  by  bringing  them  nearly  to  germination  before 
sowing.     For  this  purpose,  they  are  generally  spread  on  a  damp 
floor  in  a  dark  corner,  1  or  2  feet  thick,  if  in  quantities,  or  on 
separate  floors   or   saucers  if    the   quantities   are   small^  and 
thoroughly  wetted  all  over  from  the  rose  of  a  watering  pan; 
the  seed  repeatedly  turned  with  a  rake,  or  the  hands  if  necessary, 
till  all  the  seeds  are  damped,  and  then  left  for  a  few  days,  when 
it  should  be  again  turned  to  prevent  moulding  and  decomposing, 
and,  if  getting  dry,  damped  again ;  and  this  should  be  continued 
every  three  or  four  days  till  the  time  of  sowing.     The  seeds  are 
thus  kept  regularly  damp,  and  excluded  from  light,  from  which 
they  should  be  covered  if  the  place  is  not  dark ;  and,  as  the 
farina  of  the  seeds  begins  to  decompose,  oxygen  is  extracted, 
and  the  heat  given  off  is  thus  collected  in  the  heap.  For  all  weak, 
dry,  farinaceous  seeds  that  take  a  long  time  in  vegetating,  as 
birch,  alder,  larch,  spruce,  carrot,  &c.,  this  method  is  very  bene- 
ficial ;  for  pines,  turnips,  and  other  oily  seeds,  that  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  water  to  germinate  them,  it  is  not  so  necessary, 
and  there  is  more  danger  of  their  spoiling  from  want  of  attention 
in  turning.  A  little  quicklime  in  the  state  of  powder,  mixed  among 
the  seeds  when  damping,  is  very  beneficial  in  promoting  germina- 
tion ;  it  furnishes  an  alkaline  substance  which  we  have  seen  is  be- 
neficial ;  it  has  also  a  great  affinity  for  carbon,  from  having  parted 
with  its  carbonic  acid  in  the  act  of  burning,  and  carbon  must  be 
taken  from  the  food  to  render  it  soluble;  oxygen  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  or  water  to  form  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen  produces  heat.     We  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  its  good  effects  some  years  ago  (as  nar- 
rated before  in  the  Gardefier's  Magazi7ie\  on  some  old  spruce 
fir  seed  which  had  been  three  years  out  of  the  cones.    The  year 
before,  when  two  years  out  of  the  cone,  the  seed,  when  damped 
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in  the  ivay  before  narrated,  did  not  swell  as  new  seed  does,  and 
had  a  mouldy  smell;  when  sown,  it  came  up  thin  and  weakly; 
the  cotyledons,  yellow  and  sickly,  could  not  free  the  soil,  and  the 
greater  part  died  ;  but  in  the  third  year,  on  the  lime  in  the  state 
of  powder  being  dusted  all  over  the  seeds  at  the  time  of  damping, 
and  left  for  a  few  days,  the  effect  was  soon  visible,  in  the  seed 
beginning  to  swell  round  and  plump,  and  having  the  sweet 
sugary  smell  of  fresh  seed  when  it  is  germinating :  this  continued 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  at  which  time  it  was  sown,  and  soon 
started  through  the  ground,  with  its  cotyledons  upright,  of  a 
healthy  green  colour,  and  as  strong  as  the  first  year's  seed.  I 
have  U'equently  applied  it  since  to  other  seeds  with  good  effect ; 
and  any  person  who  will  try  it  on  seeds  of  the  farinaceous  de- 
scription we  have  mentioned,  will  find  them  to  vegetate  more 
quickly  and  strongly  than  those  sown  in  the  usual  way ;  but  I 
have  had  no  seeds  to  operate  upon,  from  which  such  decided 
ef&cts  could  be  expected.  Every  nurseryman  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  spruce  seedlings  knows  that  spruce  seed  will 
not  keep  three  years  out  of  the  cone  and  grow  well.  The  ex- 
posure to  the  air  has  a  powerful  effect  in  injuring  seeds.  A  little 
onion  seed,  left  in  a  drawer  and  thinly  spread,  will  not  grow  next 
season,  while  the  same  seed  kept  in  quantities,  and  tied  up  in 
double  bags,  will  grow  well :  we  have  seen  a  few  pounds,  tied  up 
in  paper  and  laid  separate,  lose  as  much  as  l|oz.  per  pound 
in  a  month's  time.  Carrot  seed  loses  a  good  deal  also;  peas 
well  ripened  not  so  much.  The  above  spruce  fir  seed  had  all 
the  advantage  of  being  enclosed  in  bags  from  the  first,  but  this 
exclusion  is  only  partial,  not  complete,  and  the  second  year  its 
food  had  been  very  much  dried  up  and  deteriorated ;  the  third 
year  it  was  still  worse,  and  had  the  bad  effects  continued  so 
long,  that  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  had  been  encroached  upon, 
no  chemical  application  could  have  been  effectual.  It  is  only 
with  seeds  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  above  spruce  fir  seed, 
that  we  can  hope  for  decisive  effect,  to  badly  ripened  seeds  lime 
could  be  of  no  use ;  and  when  the  embryo  has  lost  its  vitality, 
though  it  may  assist  in  decomposing  the  food,  it  cannot  revive ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  if  carefully  done,  it  will  be  found  beneficial 
to  all  seeds,  in  causing  the  more  perfect  decomposition  of  their 
food,  and  making  them  shoot  into  growth  more  strongly :  it 
should  be  carefully  observed  to  keep  the  seeds  always  damp  ;  if 
allowed  to  get  long  dry,  the  caustic  effects  of  the  lime  will  be 
hurtful.  I  have  frequently  tried  the  oxalic  acid,  recommended 
by  M.  Otto,  without  producing  any  perceptible  effect,  but  neg- 
lected to  do  so  with  the  spruce  seed  alluded  to.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  as  stated  in  the  article  Botany  [Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge)^  that  the  air  and  water  should  be  capable  of 
producing  all  the  oxygen  wanted.  For  seeds  raised  in  hot-beds, 
1840.    Sbpt.  q  g 
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the  same  rules  should  be  observed.    The  compost  used  should 
be  dry,  and  broken  small  with  the  spade.    For  large  seeds,  the 
surface  may  be  left  more  rough,  to  keep  it  open ;  for  small  seeds, 
it  should  be  sifted  very  fine  for  the  surface ;  and  the  smallest 
seeds,  as  rhododendrons,  should  have  hardly  any  covering  at  all. 
The  glass  should  be  covered  with  a  mat,  to  screen  the  light 
when  the  sun  is  strong,  as  it  tends  to  stop  germination  by 
keeping  the  carbon  fixed,  evaporates  the  moisture,  and  skins  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  but,  as  mats  prevent  the  heat  from  entering, 
which  is  much  wanted,  they  should  be  thrown  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  dull  and  cloudy,  and  should  be  taken  off  soon  in 
the  evening,  and  delayed  putting  on  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
morning.     A  better  screen  for  the  light  would  be  strong  paper 
oiled :  this  substance  excludes  and  refracts  the  rays  of  light  more 
than  glass ;  and,  as  the  refraction  of  the  rays  by  our  atmosphere 
is  the  cause  of  heat,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  frames  covered  with 
oil-paper,  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  those  covered  with 
glass;   and,  if  made  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  rain  and 
wind  and  wear  well,  a  frame  with  the  sashes  constructed  of  oil- 
paper in  place  of  glass  would  be  the  best  for  germinating  seeds, 
though,  from  the  want  of  light  afterwards,  and  from  that  light 
being  of  a  rather  too  yellow  colour,  they  would  not  grow  so  well 
if  continued  under  it.    Covering  the  pots  with  saucers  and  pieces 
of  glass  increases  the  heat  by  confining  the  air,  and  retains  the 
moisture  by  preventing  evaporation ;  a  cover  of  oil-paper  would 
be  better  than  either  of  these,  and  there  would  be  less  need  for 
shading  if  all  the  pots  had  these  covers,  and  the  heat  would 
thus  be  greatly  increased ;  the  covers  must  be  taken  off  as  soon 
as  the  young  plant  appears,  or  rather  just  before  it  appears,  or 
it  will  come  etiolated  and  weak  from  too  much  stimulus.     The 
quantity  of  water  given  to  seeds  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  seeds.     Oily  seeds,  aa  the  genus  Plnus,  &c.,  require  least 
water,  and  are  the  most  easily  hurt  by  excess;  resinous  and 
waxy  seeds,  as  the  genera  Picea,  Magnol/a,  &c.,  do  not  require 
much ;  farinaceous  seeds,  as  the  genera  A^hiesj  Xarix,  Acacia, 
&c.,  require  most.    Much  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the 
shading,  the  open  or  close  texture  of  the  compost,  the  drainage 
of  the  pots,  and  the  nature  of  the  pots  themselves.    Hard  vitrified 
pots  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  tender  seeds.    The  surface  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  now  and  then  to  prevent  skinning.  When  the 
heat  of  the  bed  is  such  as  to  require  a  good  deal  of  water  there 
is  more  chance  of  success,  by  the  stimulus  given  to  vitality,  and 
the  expansion  and  decomposition  of  the  water. 

In  the  sections  Seed-saving  and  Packing  of  Seeds,  there  is 

much  concerning  the  sterility,  fertility,  and  parentage  of  seeds 

that  should  be  carefully  studied.     Moisture  is  there  said  to  be 

•  prejudicial  at  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower ;  heavy  rains  wash  off 
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the  pollen,  and  the  particles  of  farina  will  not  divide  so  freely, 
nor  will  they  will  burst  so  readily  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  in 
cold  wet  weather.  Most  practical  gardeners,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  fruit  sets  best  in  a  moist  heat :  perhaps  the  moist 
heat  is  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  glutinous  secretion 
on  the  top  of  the  stigma.  In  preserving  seeds,  keeping  them 
cool  and  dry  is  certainly  the  principal  means  to  be  used; 
exposure  to  either  heat  or  moisture  in  excess  must  injure.  The 
great  danger  to  seeds  crossing  the  equator  is  heat ;  and  as  sub- 
stances that  are  slow  in  absorbing  heat  are  equally  slo>y  in 
radiating,  and  consequently  retain  heat,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  a  proper  medium  to  exclude  this  danger.  Charcoal  has 
been  used,  some  say,  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor.  Professor 
Thomson  says,  charcoal  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  at  a  low 
heat,  is  a  good  conductor ;  and  only  when  prepared  at  a  red 
heat,  a  bad  conductor :  the  charcoal  may,  however,  help  to  dry 
up  the  moisture.  Grey  paper  packets,  and  coarse  canvass  bags 
with  free  ventilation,  and  the  seeds  dry,  as  observed  by  the 
professor,  form  perhaps  the  best  way  of  packing  in  seeds  cross- 
ing the  equator.  Berries  are  best  packed  among  very  dry  sand, 
to  dry  up  the  moisture  as  the  pulp  decays.  Where  excess  of 
heat  and  moisture  can  be  guarded  against,  exclusion  from  air  is 
the  greatest  requisite  :  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  it  perfectly,  but  our 
experience  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  more  this  is  done,  as 
when  kept  in  heaps,  and  enclosed  in  thick  and  double  bags,  the 
better  does  the  seed  preserve  its  vitality.  We  have  before  taken 
notice  jof  the  great  loss  of  weight  sometimes  occurring  in  onion 
and  other  waxy  seeds :  in  clover  seeds,  the  colour  is  the  practical 
test  of  its  quality ;  and  in  seeds  of  these  kinds  preserved  from 
air  as  much  as  possible,  the  clover  has  a  better  colour,  the 
onions,  &c.,  are  heavier,  and  grow  better.  When  excluded 
completely  from  air,  by  being  very  deeply  buried,  seeds  will  live 
for  indefinite  periods ;  as  has  been  frequently  experienced  from 
the  plants  springing  out  of  earth  dug  from  deep  mines.  Some 
oily  seeds,  as  turnip,  &c.,  keep  long.  The  Scotch  fir,  an  oily 
seed,  will  keep  longer  than  spruce  or  larch,  farinaceous  seeds. 
The  coffee,  a  farinaceous  seed,  loses  its  vitality  very  soon.  The 
lint  seed,  again,  an  oily  seed,  will  not  keep  so  long  as  some 
farinaceous  seeds.  The  oak  has  a  hard  shell,  and  farinaceous 
cotyledons,  and  yet  will  not  keep  so  long  as  some  seeds  that  are 
much  softer.  Oily  seeds  are  most  easily  hurt  by  excess  of 
moisture,  and  farinaceous  seeds  by  heat ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  general  rule :  the  vital  principle  is  most  likely  strongest 
in  those  that  keep  longest.  On  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  the 
remarks  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  being  at  the  expense  of  the  seed 
and  high   cultivation,  consequently  against  the  vigour  of  the 
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progeny,  and  the  other  subjects  noticed  in  these  sections,  are  full 
of  information. 

In  the  section  Growth  by  the  Root,  some  have  contended 
that  the  young  spongioles  of  the  root  were  incapable  of  con- 
ducting sap,  and  that  it  was  only  after  their  organisation  was 
completed  that  they  were  of  any  use ;  but  the  plain  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  professor,  that  the  young  spongioles,  so  soon  as 
formed,  commence  their  functions,  tallies  best  with  experience; 
The  fact  noticed,  that  the  young  spongioles  are  found  to  be  rich 
in  nitrogen,  shows  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  open  to  admit 
air  freely,  the  great  source  of  nitrogen.     The  young  spongioles 
of  the  root  being  the  great  source  of  nourishment  to  plants, 
every  means  should  be  used  to  increase  them.    In  soil  made  free 
by  manure,  the  interstices  left  encourage  the  fibres  to  run  among 
the  soft  manure;  and  turf  in  the  act  of  decomposing  is  still 
better.     The  old  thatch  and  turf  from  a  house  cause  plants  to 
root  and  grow  luxuriantly;  but  the  greatest  promoter  of  roots  is 
well-rotted  leaf  mould :  if  a  handful  is  put  round  the  roots  of  a 
pot  plant,  that  is  wished  to  be  encouraged  to  root,  it  soon 
becomes  like  a  wig.     On  the  excrement  by  the  roots,  I  formerly 
sent  you  a  paper  on  a  substance  apparently  excreted  by  the 
roots  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir.    It  sometimes,  as  I  noticed  there, 
appears  to  run  in  threads  like  a  fungus.     There  is  no  notice  of 
any  fungus  on  the  roots  of  any  of  these  trees  in  the  Ena/clqpadia 
of  Plants.     There  is  one  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  roots  of 
oaks,  and  a  white  substance,  something  partly  resembling  these 
in  its  appearance,  is  sometimes  found  on  the  oak ;  but  it  only 
occurs  on  some  plants,  not  all,  and  in  small  quantities ;  whereas, 
in  the  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  it  is  on  every  plant,  even  on  the 
very  youngest  seedlings  when  newly  sprung,  clinging  to  the 
minute  spongioles,  having  every  appearance  of  having  issued 
from  the  pores  of  the  skin  :    perhaps  there  may  be  both  an 
excrement,  and  a  parasitical  fungus  growing  on  the  excrement 
On  the  propagation  by  the  root,  noticed  in  the  same  section, 
those  roots  which  abound  in  milky  juices,  as  the  genera  £hus, 
Euphorhiaj  Nuttdll/a,  Papaver,  &c.,  will  produce  buds  most 
readily ;  the  harder,  drier  roots,  as  Cydonia,  roses,  plums,  &c., 
with  more  difficulty;   while  small  hard  wiry  roots  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so  at  all.     In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  plants 
which  are  most  difficult  to  propagate  by  layers  and  cuttings 
propagate  best  in  this  way.     The  rest  of  this  section,  and  that 
on  growth  by  the  stem,  is  very  interesting,  plain,  aiiB  easy  to 
be  understood.     The  reader  is  not  confused  with  a  detail  of 
beaded  and  spiral  vessels,  trachess,  &c. :  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  woody,  fibrous,  or  perpendicular  tissue,  and  the  spongy, 
cellular,  or  horizontal  tissue,  with  the  pressure   of  the  latter 
into  medullary  rays,  thus  opening  a  communication  through 
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the  whole  system,  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  any.  A  slice 
of  any  soft  wood,  as  ash,  will  show  the  medullary  rays ;  and  a 
young  transparent  branch  of  a  soft  herbaceous  plant,  as  the 
dahlia,  or  a  young  seedling  pine,  will  show  the  fibres  to  follow 
from  the  cotyledons  and  leaves  in  an  undeviating  manner. 
Whether  every  leaf  sends  down  its  fibres  as  far  as  the  root 
would  be  difficult  to  trace,  as  they  generally  penetrate  under 
those  below  them ;  but  that  roots  proceed  from  fibres  is  easily 
seen  on  examining  the  cuttings  of  dahlias,  of  sorts  which  are 
difficult  to  root.  Before  the  roots  issue,  the  white  ends  of  the 
fibres  will  appear,  as  if  ready  to  protrude,  and  only  retarded  by 
the  too  thick  skin  or  epidermis,  or  the  want  of  an  accumulation 
of  nourishing  cellular  matter  at  the  bottom ;  the  cutting  having 
'  been  too  old,  or  too  much  hardened  when  taken  off,  either  from 
its  age,  or  the  nature  of  the  sort  inclining  more  early  to  harden 
the  epidermis.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Darwin,  however,  of  the 
fibres  forming  roots,  was  too  far  carried,  when  it  was  asserted 
the  graft  would  change  the  nature  of  the  stock,  which  practice 
points  out  as  incorrect.  The  shoot  from  the  stock  of  the  grafted 
plant  is  always  the  same  as  the  stock,  unless  by  accident ;  and 
the  stock  does  not  swell  as  the  root  does.  The  experiment 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Niven  is  uncommon.  It  may  be  possible  that 
a  tree  might  live,  for  a  time,  with  its  bark  and  alburnum,  to  a 
considerable  depth,  taken  off  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stem  all  round,  as  said ;  but  that  it  would  continue  to  live,  and 
be  healthy,  is  hardly  credible.  It  is  the  common  practice  in 
America  to  kill  trees  in  this  way,  by  what  they  call  girdling,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  felling. 

The  section  on  the  Action  of  Leaves  is  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  :  their  nature  and  uses  are  clearly  and  forcibly  illus- 
trated. The  recovering  of  weak  plants,  and  plants  infested  with 
red  spider,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  keeping  the  back  of  the  leaf 
moist.  Polyanthus,  and  other  plants  in  pots,  which  are  apt  to 
suffer  in  this  way,  are  greatly  benefited  by  reversing  the  plant, 
and  dipping  the  leaves  in  clear  cold  water. 

In  the  section  Action  of  Flowers,  there  is  much  brought  for- 
ward that  ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  The  production  of  flowers 
proceeds  from  a  highly  concentrated  state  of  the  sap:  what- 
ever may  be  the  quantity  of  sap  produced,  it  must  be  perfectly 
elaborated,  before  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  can  be  formed, 
which  are  a  higher  state  of  existence  than  leaves.  However  great 
may  be  the  quantity  of  sap,  if  we  have  heat  and  light,  and 
action  of  the  leaves  to  correspond,  the  flower  and  fruit,  those 
higher  states  of  existence,  will  be  formed ;  and  if  the  tree  is 
growing  vigorously,  whether  from  failure  of  the  year*s  fruit,  or 
from  being  naturally  vigorous ;  and  if  the  summer,  but  especially 
the  autumn,  is  warm  and  dry,  to  ripen  the  wood  and  concen- 
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trate  the  sap,  we  may  expect  abundance  of  blossom  the  ensuing 
year.     But  if  the  plant  is  excessively  vigorous,  unless  the  ela- 
borating agents  are  likewise  in  excess,  flowers  and  fruit  cannot 
be  expected ;  the  tree  will  grow  to  wood  in  the  ensuing  season, 
from  few  flower-buds  being  formed,  the  sap  not  being  elaborated 
properly :  what  would  have  been  a  benefit,  is  thus  converted 
into  a  drawback ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  elaboration  of  the 
sap,   since  we  cannot  augment  the  power  of  the   elaborating 
agents,  we  must  decrease  the  quantity  of  sap  to  be  elaborated, 
by  giving  the  tree  extent,  making  the  borders  poorer,  curtailing 
large  arms  from  the  root,  ringing  and  depressing  the  branches; 
and  the  smaller  quantity  of  sap  furnished  is  thus  more  easily  and 
perfectly  elaborated,  and  the  more  perfect  state  of  existence  pro- 
duced.    The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  are,  however,  nourished 
by  the  vigour  of  the  tree ;  and  when  blossom  is  once  produced, 
the  most  vigorous  tree  will  undoubtedly  produce  the  best  fruit. 
The  quantity  of  flavour  thus  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sap  is  elaborated ;  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  on  the  quantity  of 
sap:  the  more  sap  that  can  be  elaborated,  the  more  blossom 
there  will  be.     Old  trees  that  have  attained  their  height  are  not 
so  vigorous  in  the  young  shoots ;  the  shoots  are  shorter,  and  the 
bark  thicker,  and  they  ripen  sooner  and  more  perfectly,  and 
are  more  productive  of  fruit.    A  graft  of  a  young  seedling,  intro- 
duced among  these  branches,  will  thus  flower  and  show  frait 
much  sooner  than  if  growing  on  its  own  plant,  not  come  to 
maturity.      In  preparing  bulbous  roots,  also,  for  flowering  the 
ensuing  season,  as  hyacinths,  amaryllis,  &c.,  when  we  cannot 
ripen  a  large  root  sufficiently,  we  had  better  be  content  with 
a  small  one  well  ripened^    a  firm,  hard,  well-ripened  root  is 
always  tlie  best,  though  the  size  should  be  smaller.    In  the  same 
way,  when  we  cannot  flower  plants,  as  O  xalis  crenata,  TropaeV 
lum  tuberosum,  &c.,  which  have  only  one  season  to  grow  from  the 
root,  and  on  which  we  cannot  wait  for  years  to  exhaust  by  exten- 
sion ;  if  we  cannot  increase  the  heat  and  light  in  the  requisite 
degree,  we  must  impoverish  the  soil,  and  water  sparingly :  the 
principle  is  the  same  throughout,  and  of  universal  application, 
where  we  cannot  increase  the  power,  we   must  decrease  the 
quantity;,  We  see  also  hence  the  origin  of  double  flowers.  When 
flowers  come  double,   it  is  generally  by  changing  the  higher 
state  of  existence  of  stamens  and  pistils  into  the  Tower  state  of 
petals ;  and  the  more  the  plant  is  checked  or  stunted  by  poor 
soil  or  want  of  water,   the  more  likely  we  are,  by  giving  luxu- 
riant food  arid  treatment  afterwards,  to  bring  back  the  stamens 
and  pistils  to  petals,  and  produce  double  flowers.    The  greater 
the  check,  the  more  will  be  the  effect  of  subsequent  luxuriance, 
by  shifting  into  rich  soil,  watering  well,  giving  heat,  and  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  induce  great  vigour  and  a  flow  of  crude  sap; 
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tbe  flower  is  not  only  produced  larger,  but  the  crude  sap  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  state  of  existence,  and  the  stamens  and 
pistils  being  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence,  are  reduced  to  the 
more  inferior  condition  of  petals.     Sometimes  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence is  so  far  reduced,  that  what  had  been  originally  the  nucleus 
of  a  branch,  but  elevated  by  elaboration  acting  on  the  vital  energy 
into  the  state  of  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  is  not  only  reduced 
to  petals  and  become  double,  but  will  shoot  again  into  a  branch, 
as  we  have  had  instances  with  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Attelaine  de 
Bourbon,  Brown's  Superbe,  and  other  roses  this  season.    In  the 
work  before  us,  the  instances  of  the  pear  producing  a  branch  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  double  cherry,  a  leaf  from  the  pistil 
in  the  centre  of  the  blossom;  and  the  changing  of  the  petals  into 
leaves  in  the  rose  tulip,  &c.,  are  all  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
of  what  has  been  said.     The  instance  mentioned  of  the  double 
Barbadoes    lily  bearing  seeds  on  the  petals    is,  perhaps,    the 
greatest  aberration  that  has  ever  occurred ;  it  is  more  common  to 
have  bulbs  formed.  The  double  Z^^'^hnis  diurnahas  the  stamens 
changed  into  red  petals,  and  the  pistil  into  green  leaves,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  greatly  increased.     In  the  rhododendron,  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoot;  if  the 
summer  and  autumn  have  been  warm,  the  bud  swells  larger,  and 
we  have  a  branch  of  flowers  instead  of  a  branch  of  leaves  the 
ensuing  spring;  but  it  is  always  difiicult  to  say,  till  the  bud  is 
evolved,  whether  we  shall  have  leaves  or  flowers.     In  raising 
double  or  full  flowers  from  seed,  therefore,  we  should  carefully 
guide  our  attempts  by  experience ;  in  procuring  the  seed,  we 
must  get  it  from  the  most  double  flowers  we  can,  as  the  progeny 
always  bears  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  parent.     In  the 
dahlia,  the  flower  is  not^  strictly  speaking,  full;  it  belongs  to  the 
compound  class,  in  which  a  great  number  of  florets  are  ar- 
ranged on  one  common  receptacle;  in  single  dahlias,  and  other 
flowers  of  this  class,  the  ray  or  outer  row  of  florets  has  the 
petals  fully  evolved  and  coloured ;  in  the  florets  of  the  centre  or 
disk,  the  petal   is  only  in  the  state  of  a  small  tube,  inside  of 
which  the  stamens  are  situated.    Rich  cultivation  forces  these 
tubes  to  assume  the  state  of  coloured  petals;  sometimes  tubular, 
as  in  the  quilled  dahlias;  and  sometimes  flosculose  or  flattened, 
as  in  others :  sometimes  the  stamens  are  changed  into  petals ; 
sometimes  they  are  abortive ;  but  generally^  both  these  and  the 
pistillum  are  unchanged,  and  hence  there  is  little  difiiculty  in 
getting  seed  from  dahlias.     Though  the  way  in  which  dahlias 
come  to  be  full  is  thus  different  from  roses,  &c.,  yet  luxuriance 
of  growth  is  here  also    the  apparent  cause,    the  most  double 
flower  is  always  got  from  the  most  vigorous  plant.  In  cold  sum- 
mers we  have  seen  the  Glory  of  Plymouth  get  perfectly  full  to 
the  centre,  by  introducing  a  branch  into  the  inside  of  a  vinery, 
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while  all  the  other  flowers  on  the  plant  outside  were  deficient. 
Plants  that  are  full  of  full  double  flowers  at  one  time,  when  the 
plant  is  vigorous,  will  change  and  come   more   single  when 
checked  by  bad  weather,  or  when  the  plant  begins  to  ripen  and 
get  woody.     In  the  cultivation  of  dahlias  also,  as  checking  at 
one  time  causes  luxuriance  afterwards  to  have  more  efiect,  the 
roots  intended  to  be  flowered  next  year  should  be  grown  on 
poor  land.     The  buds  will  also  be  more  perfectly  formed  in 
well-ripened  roots ;  the  crown  of  the  root  will  always  be  more 
perfect  in  a  small  well-ripened,  than  in  a  large  soft  root.    It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  buds  left  on  the  cutting  have  any 
efiect  on  the  root ;  these  buds  are  always  elongated  into  the  stem, 
and  the  root  must  form  new  buds  for  itself,  which  it  will  not  do 
unless  ripened.     To  return  to  the  raising  of  seedling  double 
flowers.     The  roses,  pinks,  carnations,  and  ranunculus  change 
the  stamens   only  into  petals,   and  sometimes  these  are  only 
partially  so  in  very  full  flowers,  and  seed  is  comparatively  easy 
to  be  obtained  from  them ;  we  should,  as  before  observed,  select 
from  the  fullest  and  best  flowers.     In  the  anemone  the  pistils 
are  changed  into  petals,  the  stamens  unchanged ;  seed  of  these  can 
therefore  only  be  obtained  from  flowers  not  perfectly  full,  or  by 
impregnating  flowers  nearly  single,  with  a  tendency  only  to 
fulness,  with  the  anthers  of  full  flowers.     In  stocks  and  wall- 
flowers, both  stamens  and  pistil  are  changed  into  petals :  seed 
cannot,    therefore,    be    had  from  full  flowers    in    these  sorts; 
and  the  only  resource  we  have,  is  to  save  seed  from  those  in 
which  a  tendency  to  fulness  has  commenced,  by  having  a  petal 
or  two  more  than  usual.    In  growing  stocks  from  seed,  they  will 
be  more. likely  to  be  double,  if  the  plants  are  checked  first  by  a 
deficiency  of  nourishment,  whether  of  water  or  manure,  and 
•afterwards  excited  to  luxuriance  by  a  plentiful  supply ;  and  the 
greater  the  change,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success.     Old 
seed,  or  seed  dried,  as  in  melons,  gives  a  check ;  we  have  had 
instances  of  old  neglected  seed,  which  had  been  reckoned  very 
inferior  when  the  seeds  were  fresh  and  new,  come  almost  every 
plant  double,  when  a  little  had  been  left  over  and  sown  when 
old.     The  seed  for  raising  double  flowers  of  any  sort  can  hardly 
be  too  old,  if  it  will  grow  at  all;  and  the  weak  plants,   first 
stunted,  and  then  luxuriated,  will  be  found  most  successfiil :  the 
seed  should  be  sown  on  heat,  and  the  weak  plants  most  cared  for. 
After  flowers  have  once  been  produced  double  or  full,  the  habit 
of  coming  double  will  be  retained,  if  kept  so  by  rich  cultivation. 
When  any  variety  has  begun  to  sport,  the  plants  should  be  raised 
ofi*  those  individuals  which  have  not  yet  sported,  as  the  sport- 
ing habit  might  become  fixed ;  and   this  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  by  propagating  from  those  roots  that  show  the 
fullest  flowers.     The  double  China  asters,  matricaria,  feverfew, 
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daisies,  &c.,  come  double  in  the  same  way  as  dahlias  ;  one  va- 
riety of  feverfew  has  the  inner  florets  to  come  tubular,  another 
flosculose.  Some  composite  flowers,  as  stenactis,  erigeron,  &c., 
come  partially  double ;  some,  as  Antennaria  margaritacea,  have 
a  many-rowed  coloured  calyx  that  looks  like  double.  The 
double  antirrhinum  is  similar  to  the  stock.  The  thorn,  cam- 
panula, helianthemum,  and  most  other  double  flowers,  are  similar 
to  the  rose. 

In  Propagation  by  Eyes,  some  gardeners  and  florists  are  in 
the  habit  of  striking  their  pink  cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  are 
called,  by  reducing  the  cutting  to  the  topmost  joint,  and  cutting 
away  all  the  leaves  close  above  the  central  bud ;  they  are  after-r 
wards  planted  in  sand,  on  the  top  of  a  rich  compost,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Any  similar  plant  may  be  struck  in  the  same 
way ;  it  is  like  striking  vines  by  the  eyes,  and  is  most  apt  to  suc- 
ceed in  sunny  weather,  as  it  depends  on  excitement ;  and  though 
it  has  not  leaves  to  nourish  it,  as  a  large  cutting  has,  yet  it  strikes 
root  sooner,  and  in  dry  sunny  weather  is  not  so  apt  to  fail  as 
cuttings,  which  suit  dull  cloudy  weather  best. 

On  Propagation  by  Leaves,  there  is  much  that  is  curious,  though 
little  to  be  depended  on  in  practice ;  that  by  scales  of  the  bulb 
succeeds  best  with  round  thick  fleshy  scales,  such  as  the  bulbs 
of  i>ilium  lancifblium ;  those  that  are  thinner  and  drier  do  not 
succeed  so  well.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  act  of  separating 
the  scale,  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  collet  or  nu- 
cleus at  the  junction  with  the  bulb;  the  scales  are  similar  to  leaves, 
and  these  to  branches ;  and  in  taking  ofi*  cuttings,  when  the  small 
shoots  can  be  parted  from  the  stem,  with  the  oase  or  collar  un- 
injured, they  always  succeed  best.  The  scales  are  apt  to  be  hurt 
by  moisture,  if  in  excess ;  they  should  be  surrounded  with  sand, 
and  the  compost  light  and  free,  and  the  pots  well  drained  ;  they 
should  be  stimulated  by  bottom  heat,  in  a  half-spent  hot-bed, 
the  lights  of  the  frame  kept  close,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
damp,  when  less  water  and  a  little  more  air  will  be  required. 

In  Propagation  by  Cuttings,  the  treatment  depends  greatly  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  state  of  the  weather : 
if  it  be  dull  and  cloudy,  they  will  succeed  best  with  their  leaves 
on,  and  will  require  more  air;  if  dry  and  sunny,  they  must  be  kept 
shut  up  from  the  air,  and  more  divested  of  leaves  :  a  cutting  with 
few  leaves,  and  these  cut,  is  similar  to  an  eye,  and  requires  ex- 
citement or  stimulus,  that  with  leaves  will  perish  if  much  excited. 
As  the  state  of  the  weather  is  uncertain,  bell-glasses  are  useful 
in  preventing  too  much  evaporation  ;  if  the  frame  or  hand-glass 
can  be  kept  very  close,  there  is  less  need  for  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  cuttings  depends  on  their  being  well 
pressed  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  inserted ;  they  can  be 
best  squeezed  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  are  found  to  succeed 
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best  when  pressed  against  it;  clear  silver  sand  being  the  medium 
which  consolidates  most  readily  after  watering,  and  presses  most 
closely  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cutting,  allowing  the  water 
to  pass  freely,  is  therefore  the  best.     When  the  weather  is  cool 
and  damp,  there  is  not  much  need  for  shading ;  light  is  beneficial, 
if  the  sun  is  not  hot.    The  cuttings  suffer  most  from  evaporation 
by  heat,  when  newly  made,  and  must  be  shaded  if  the  sun  is 
strong ;  but,  if  kept  close,  the  evaporation  is  not  so  much,  and 
there  is  less  need :  the  more  heat  they  can  stand,  without  risk  of 
perishing,  the  sooner  will  they  root ;  and  when  cuttings  have  been 
hardened  by  standing  for  some  time,  and  appear  difficult  to  strike, 
and  not  apt  to  perish  by  evaporation,  they  should  be  moved  into 
it  greater  heat,  which  will  cause  them  to  strike  sooner.     As  to 
the  time  of  making  cuttings ;  when  the  young  branch  is  in  the 
act  of  extending  by  growth,  the  living  principle  is  more  active^ 
the  swelling  of  cellular  matter  that  precedes  roots  is  sooner 
formed;  and  often  a  plant  will  be  found  to  strike  from  a  young 
shoot,  with  its  base  or  collar  wholly  separated  from  the  stem, 
when  a  ripened  branch  will  not  succeed :  they  are  more  apt  to 
die,  and  die  more  quickly  (short  little  shoots,  not  far  sprung, 
are  least  apt  to  die),  but  the  living  principle  is  more  active,  and, 
if  kept  close,  evaporation  is  not  so  great,  and  some  plants  will 
strike  in   this  way   that  will  not  by   cuttings   of  the   ripened 
wood.     It  is  of  great  consequence  with  all  cuttings,  where  the 
young  branches  are  short,  and  will  admit  of  it,  to  preserve  the 
base  or  collar  of  the  shoot ;  there  is  a  nucleus  of  buds  and  fibres 
formed  in  the  swelling  at  that  place,  from  which  roots  are  more 
easily  produced,  though  they  will  do  so  at  times  from  the  fibres 
protruding  between  the  joints.     In  cuttings  intended  to  stand 
through  the  winter,  they  are  better  to  be  taken  off  a  little  before 
ripening,  in  order  to  allow  the  wound  made  by  the  cut  to  be 
healed,  or  skinned  over  before  the  growth  is  stopped ;  if  left 
longer,  they  should  be  taken  off  in  spring  when  vitality  begins 
to  be  active,  and  as  shortly  before  that  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  wounds  may  be  soon  skinned  over :  the  wounds  also  will 
heal  more  readily,  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  to  lacerate  the  skin  as  little  as  possible. 

On  the  section  Propagation  by  Layers  and  Suckers,  little  could 
be  added  to  what  is  already  in  the  book.  To  tongue  the  layer  at 
a  side  bud  on  the  shoot  is  the  most  practically  useful ;  any  way 
will  do,  provided  the  tongue  is  kept  open,  and  the  part  above  the 
tongue  made  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  to  allow  the  sap  to 
accumulate,  and  form  a  swelling  of  cellular  matter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tongue,  from  which  the  roots  proceed.  Thrusting  the 
knife  through  the  centre  of  the  shoot  is  tedious,  difficult  to  keep 
open,  and  more  apt  to  injure  the  wood  and  bark,  if  the  knife  is 
not  very  sharp;  and  the  swelling  will  not  accumulate  so  readily, 
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having  no  bottom  of  a  tongue  separated  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Ringing  is  tedious,  and,  unless  with  such  plants  as  Pseonia  Mcdi- 
tan  (the  bark  of  which  is  very  thick  and  soft,  and  the  branch 
does  not  tongue  well),  not  needed.  A  little  sand  put  round 
the  cut  prevents  the  wound  corroding  in  heavy  soils,  and,  by 
pressing  on  the  bark  as  in  cuttings,  facilitates  rooting.  The  layer 
should  be  kept  steady  from  moving  by  a  peg  if  necessary,  to  keep 
it  pressed  and  firm  to  the  soil.  Suckers  are  facilitated  by  cutting 
over  and  wounding  the  stem ;  loose  ground,  in  which  the  roots 
run  freely,  are  best  adapted  for  these  plants.  Lilacs,  Scotch 
roses,  poison  oak,  and  most  plants  which  sucker  freely,  do  not 
succeed  well  by  layers. 

The  sections  Budding  and  Grafting  are  very  full,  and  most  of 
the  details  of  practice  have  been  noticed  there  and  in  this  Ma- 
gazine before.  The  success  of  budding  depends  greatly  on  the 
state  of  the  stock ;  if  this  is  growing  viTOrously,  and  the  bark 
flies  up  quite  freely  on  the  introduction  of  the  budding  knife,  the 
budding  will  hardly  fail  of  success ;  if  the  young  shoots  of  the 
stock  are  nearly  ripened  to  the  top,  the  bark  is  in  the  way  of 
beginning  to  fasten  to  the  wood ;  or  if  the  shoots  are  small  and 
weak,  and  the  plant  unhealthy,  the  bark  most  likely  has  not 
risen  at  all :  in  either  case,  the  bark  will  not  rise  freely  from  the 
incision  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  sap  is  not  circulating 
freely,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  introducing  a  bud  by  forcing 
up  the  bark.  The  bud  should  be  chosen  from  a  vigorous  young 
plant ;  the  shoots  from  old  trees  have  not  so  much  sap  or  vita- 
lity ;  and  the  bud  should  be  chosen  when  the  bark  is  beginning 
to  assume  a  ripe  colour :  if  too  ripe,  it  does  not  rise  so  freely 
from  the  bark,  and  vitality  is  beginning  to  get  dormant ;  if  too 
green,  it  is  apt  to  perish  before  uniting  to  the  stock.  The  buds 
should  be  tied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  operation,  to  exclude 
air  from  the  wounds ;  but  if  the  stocks  are  vigorous,  drawing 
very  tight  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  here  as  in  grafting* 
When  buds  are  nearly  ripe,  in  which  state  they  succeed  best, 
the  piece  of  wood  which  unites  the  bud  to  the  branch  is  apt  to 
break  off  far  in,  and  leave  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  eye. 
Some  operators  attach  great  importance  to  this,  and  say  that, 
though  the  bark  live  and  unite,  the  bud  will  not  push  in  the 
spring :  but  I  have  frequently  inserted  buds  with  very  hollow 
eyes,  and  marked  them  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  they 
always  pushed  as  well  as  the  others  ;  the  sap  of  the  tree  should 
soon  fill  this  hollow.  Much  of  the  success  also  depends  on 
having  the  edges  of  all  the  cuts  smooth,  and  the  operation  done 
as  speedily  as  possible :  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  rough, 
the  vessels  of  the  liber,  where  the  living  principle  is  most  active, 
are  bruised  and  lacerated ;  and,  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
begin  to  spoil.     The  common  method  of  extracting  buds  is  to 
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cat  away  a  piece  of  the  shoot,  and  afterwards  extract  the  wood ; 
but  thb  destroys  the  very  sharp  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  cut 
will  invariably  be  fband  more  or  less  rough.  The  bark  should 
be  cut  all  round  the  bud  to  the  shape  and  size  wanted,  and  the 
thumb  pressed  against  the  cut  portion,  at  the  side  of  the  bud :  if 
the  shoot  is  growing  and  healthy,  the  bud  will  separate  freely, 
and  there  will  be  no  laceration  of  the  edge ;  the  bark  will  be  cut 
as  smooth  as  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  will  be 
kept  sharp,  as  no  wood  needs  to  be  cut  through.  As  far  as  me- 
chanical operation  is  concerned,  this  cutting  smooth  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  method  of  inserting  the  bud  ;  if  the 
bud  does  not  squeeze  freely  off  the  branch  with  the  side  of  the 
thumb,  it  is  very  doubtful  of  succeeding.  In  general,  buds  are 
inserted  with  the  intention  of  ripening  in  the  stock  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  stock  being  cut  over  in  spring,  to  allow  the  bud  to  push  ; 
but  some,  as  the  vari^ated  sycamore,  which  ripen  their  wood 
early,  succeed  best  if  done  early,  and  the  bud  allowed  to  push 
a  small  shoot  in  the  autumn ;  others,  as  the  striped-barked  maple, 
which  are  late  in  ripening  their  wood,  succeed  best  by  being 
budded  in  spring,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow ;  as  camel- 
lias are  done.  Evergreens,  as  rhododendrons,  succeed  best 
in  the  full  growth  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  and 
are  the  better  of  a  little  bottom  heat  in  the  frames  to  excite  the 
plants. 

Much  of  the  success  of  grafting  depends  on  keeping  the  al- 
burnum, or  newest  layers  of  wood  and  liber,  or  inner  bark  of 
the  stock  and  graft,  closely  united  and  pressed  together,  till  a 
complete  union  takes  place ;  it  is  in  the  bark  and  soft  wood,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  developement  is  most  rapid, 
though  all  the  cellular  tissue  is  capable  of  uniting.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible,  and  the 
slice  from  each  should  be  very  small,  allowing  as  much  of  the 
alburnum  as  possible  to  remain  on  both ;  it  is  there  where  the 
sap  rises ;  and  if  the  slice  is  made,  either  in  graft  or  stock, 
through  to  the  heart  wood,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  stopped,  ex- 
cept by  the  edges.  The  graft  should  not  be  put  on  till  the  stock 
has  commenced  to  grow,  when  the  new  layer  of  inner  bark  is 
about  to  be  formed,  and  the  eflbrts  to  unite  commence;  both 
stock  and  graft  are  apt  to  dry  and  shrink,  or  cling,  and  thus  part 
from  one  another,  if  done  long  before  the  commencement  of 
growth.  The  grafts  should  be  taken  off  before  they  begin  to 
spring,  and  their  ends  inserted  in  damp  earth ;  as  they  will  cling 
more  if  taken  off  after  they  have  begun  to  swell  by  growth,  and 
thus  part  more  from  the  stock.  Also,  if  the  living  principle  is  set 
in  motion  by  the  commencement  of  growth  before  taking  ofi^  and 
then   checked   by  taking  off,    or  by  cold  weather  succeeding 
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warm,  the  graft  will  perish  more  readily  than  if  the  growth  of 

the  stock  had  commenced  first,  and  the  graft  been  fed  from  the 

union  of  the  tree  :   for  this  purpose,  the  grafts  of  deciduous 

plants  should  be  taken  off  before  they  begin  to  swell  in  the  bud ; 

aSy  if  growth  has  commenced,  it  will  proceed  farther  in  the 

graft,  mough  off  the  plant,  and  be  hurtful.     Neither  seeds  nor 

cuttings  will  perish  near  so  readily  when  in  a  dormant  state,  as 

when  life  is  set  in  motion,  and  then  checked.      To  prevent 

clinging  or  shrinking,   we   should   choose  well-ripened  wood. 

The  young  shoots  of  young  trees,  or  the  bottom  growths  of  old 

trees,  are  generally  more  vigorous  than  the  extremities  of  old 

trees,   vitality  is   most  active   in   these  young  shoots;  but  in 

grafts  that  have  the  young  wood  soft  and  apt  to  cling,  as  beech, 

&c.,  we  should  choose  strong,  vigorous,  two  or  three  years  old 

wood.    Many  grafts  that  succeed  with  difficulty,  as  beech,  oaks, 

&c.,  if  the  grafts  are  retarded,  the  old  wood  chosen,  and  the 

stock  allowed  to  spring  before  grafting,  will  succeed  in  this  way, 

when  they  will  do  so  in  no  other.  Much  of  the  success,  however, 

depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather  keeping  the  sap  flowing. 

Moist  warm  weather  is  good;  but  heat  is  the  principal  requisite, 

the  stocks  being  already  established ;  and  wet  weather  is  very 

often  cold  in  spring.     The  mechanical  part  of  the  operation 

depends  on  the  slopes  of  the  cuts  being  made  to  fit  one  another 

exactly,  which  is  easiest  done  by  choosing  the  slopes  of  the 

graft  to  fit  those  of  the  stock  as  nearly  as  possible ;  by  thin 

slices  being  taken  off  each;    by  using  a  thin-backed,  broad- 

bladed,  sharp  knife ;  and  by  drawing  the  hand  straight  without 

twisting  when  making  the  cut.     The  graft  and  stock  must  be 

hard  pressed  together,  without  shifting,  in  the  tying ;  which  is 

best  done  by  a  smart  hitch,  or  pull,  every  time  the  wet  bast 

ligature  passes  the  graft  in  the  act  of  tying,  and  not  by  continued 

pulling.  The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  whip-grafting,  which 

is  the  most  common.      Crown-grafting  is  that  most  practised 

for  old  trees ;  and  the  necessity  to  take  off  the  grafts,  and  allow 

the  stock  to  push,  is  here  absolute ;  as  the  operation  cannot  be 

performed  properly  till  the  bark  rises  freely  from  the  stock. 

When  the  bark  rises  freely,  success  is  very  certain  in  this  way, 

if  the  grafts  are  strong,  and  not  sprung ;  as  the  flow  of  sap 

causes  union  to  take  place  speedily,  and  the  strong  bark  keeps 

the  graft  in  its  place.     If  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  do  not 

separate  freely,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  grafting  in  this  way. 

Grafting    soft  evergreens,  as  daphnes,  &c.,  is  best  done    by 

waiting  till  growth   has  fairly  commenced,  and  inserting  the 

graft  in  the  manner  of  a  bud,  by  opening  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

The  grafts  of  these  must  not  be  taken  off  till  needed,  as  they 

are  not  dormant  like  deciduous  grafts,  and  more  apt  to  perish. 
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The  bark  will  not  rise  till  growth  has  fairly  commenced ;  and 
dull,  cloudy^  moist,  warm  weather  suits  best :  if  dry  and  sunny, 
they  should  be  shaded.  The  grafting  of  pines,  in  which  a  kw 
leaves  are  left  aa  the  top  of  the  stock  to  draw  up  the  sap,  is 
minutely  described  in  the  work.  The  same  retention  of  leaves  on 
the  top  of  the  stock,  to  carry  on  the  growth  and  draw  up  the 
sap,  is  useful  in  the  grafting  of  most  soft  evergreens,  and  has 
lately  been  ingeniously  applied  to  the  grafting  of  vines,  by  Mr. 
Gowans  of  Calder  House.  The  rest  of  the  section,  on  grafting 
on  dwarf  stocks,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  sap,  and  ren- 
ders the  tree  precocious ;  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
&c. ;  also  on  herbaceous  or  Tschudy  grafting,  grafting  on  the 
root,  &C.,  are  interesting. 

On  the  section  Pruning,  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
should  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  food 
deposited.  By  taking  away  part  of  a  branch,  we  take  away  so 
much  food  that  had  been  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  plant ;  but 
if,  by  this  part  being  cut,  we  increase  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  we  may  ultimately  produce  more  wood  than  would 
have  been  done  by  letting  it  stand  :  hence,  the  common  phrase 
of  pruning  for  wood  and  pruning  for  fruit  is  true  upon  this 
principle.  When  plants  are  allowed  to  shoot  up  without  check, 
if  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  sown  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
grow,  and  the  soil  congenial,  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle, 
perhaps,  remains  undiminished,  and  the  plant  continues  to 
thrive:  but,  if  checked  by  transplanting,  or  want  of  nourish- 
ment, or  other  cause,  it  gets  what  is  called  hidebound ;  the 
vital  principle  gets  feeble,  and,  to  stimulate  it  again  into  activity, 
nothing  is  more  efiectual  than  cutting  over,  as  is  well  known  to 
foresters,  who  universally  resort  to  this  practice  to  renovate  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  planted  in  the  forest.  After  being  a  few 
years  planted,  they  head  them  down,  select  the  strongest  shoot 
when  they  spring  from  the  root,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  plants 
tlius  managed  are  incomparably  larger  than  those  left  untouched; 
stimulus  is  given  to  life  by  the  young  shoot  made  after  cutting, 
which  continues  afterwards,  and  produces  a  thriving  healthy 
tree,  in  place  of  a  stunted  slow-growing  one.  Peeling  off  the 
old  hardened  outer  bark  from  fruit  trees  also  gives  a  stimulus, 
by  admitting  the  more  perfect  action  of  the  light  and  heat ;  but 
it  must  make  the  tree  more  liable  to  checks.  This  cutting  over 
is  also  resorted  to  by  nurserymen,  to  stimulate  growth  in  crooked 
layers,  and  all  lazy-growing  hide-bound  plants,  which  are  not 
naturally  so.  Cutting  the  young  wood  back,  and  cutting  in  the 
small  roots  to  produce  more  fibres,  keep  the  plant  more  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and,  from  the  bushiness  of  the  root,  more  fit  to 
transplant.    In  pruning  fruit  trees,  if  wood  is  wanted,  the  young 
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shoot  must  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  bottom ;  the 
buds  below  will  start  with  great  force  and  vigour,  and,  the  living 
principle  being  more  active,  the  branch  so  managed  will  be 
found  to  have  produced,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  great  deal 
more  foliage  and  wood  than  a  shoot  not  headed  down :  this  is 
called  pruning  for  wood,  and  must  be  done  judiciously ;  if  large 
arms  are  removed,  the  food  taken  away  by  a  large  branch  may 
be  more  loss  than  the  greater  activity  of  the  growth  will  make 
up  for.     In  pruning  for  wood,  it  is  best  to  cut  young  shoots ;  in 
old  branches  the  buds  have  become  sunk  and  latent,  sometimes 
they  do  not  start  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  more  feeble  than  the 
lowermost  buds  on  young  shoots ;  and  much  of  the  success  de- 
pends on  the  force  and  stimulus  given  to  the  vital  principle.     In 
pruning  roots,  a  young  fibre  of  a  root,  if  pruned  judiciously 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  will  from  the  same  cause  produce  more 
young  fibres  in  the  ensuing  season,  than  if  left  unpruned :  and 
hence  the  reason  of  nurserymen  pruning  the  roots  of  their  young 
trees ;  it  increases  the  quantity  of  fibres,  the  plant  has  more 
sources  of  nourishment,  and  is  more  easily  transplanted.   When 
a  stock,  planted  out  for  budding  or  grafting,  is  pruned  in  the 
roots,  and  the  young  shoot  headed  down,  the  plant  starts  with 
great  vigour,  and  there  is  far  more  chance  of  the  buds  and  grafts 
succeeding ;  when  the  fruit  tree  is  headed  down  and  kept  full  of 
young  wood,  it  is  far  more  manageable,  and  the  plant  will  not  sell 
unless  the  wood  and  bark  are  young  and  vigorous.  If  large  arms 
of  the  roots  are  removed,  the  young  fibres  do  not  start  so  freely 
from  old  as  from  young  roots ;  the  quantity  of  small  fibres  removed 
is  more  than  can  be  compensated  for  a  time  by  the  new  roots 
formed,  and  the  consequence  is  a  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
U'ee,  which  causes  it  to  furnish  less  sap  to  the  branches ;  and 
this  smaller  quantity  being  more  easily  elaborated,  the  more 
perfect  state  of  flower  buds  is  produced,  and  the  tree  becomes 
precociously  fruitful,  and  less  vigorous.     In  pruning  the  young 
wood  for  fruit,  the  shoots  should  be  left  long  and  but  little 
shortened,  and  not  starting  so  strongly  as  from  the  lower  buds 
when  cut  for  wood,  the  smaller  quantity   of  sap  attracted  is 
better  elaborated,  and  fruit  buds  are  more  likely  to  be  formed. 
In  roses  and  other  plants  that  flower  in  the  wood  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  if  the  young  shoots  are  cut  down  to  within  a 
bud  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  the  plant  vigorous,  we  are  more 
likely  to  have  wood  than  flowers  or  fruit ;  if  left  very  long,  we 
are  likely  to  have  too  much  flower,  and  little  wood,  and  the 
plant  becomes  unhealthy :  the  same  applies  to  vines.     In  plants 
that  bear  on  the  one-year-old  wood  we  must  cut  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  young  wood;  in  peaches  that  are  too  vigorous,  we 
must  cut  less,  and  endeavour  to  produce  fruit,  which  is  the  best 
check  on  wood.     In  trees  that  bear  on  the  older  wood,  we  must 
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endeavour,  by  giving  extent  to  the  tree,  and  not  making  tlie 
border  too  rich,  to  keep  up  a  healthful,  not  too  luxuriant,  state  of 
growth.  To  prune  away  vast  quantities  of  young  wood  every 
year,  is  only  to  encourage  more  in  the  next.  We  should  en- 
deavour, by  laying  in  as  many  of  the  shortest  lateral  branches 
as  we  can,  to  get  as  many  fruiting  natural  spurs  as  possible, 
which  are  far  preferable  to  large  forced  ones ;  the  fruit  is  better, 
and  we  may  also  have  the  quantity  greater  than  when  the  trees 
are  managed  with  long  spurs  and  naked  branches ;  and  when 
the  tree  has  good  crops  of  fruit,  it  checks  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  wood.  All  pruning  is  best  done  when  the  living 
principle  b  in  action,  the  wound  is  then  easily  healed ;  if  done  in 
winter,  the  shoot  will  generally  be  found  to  die  back  a  few  joints, 
which  it  would  not  do  if  in  a  growing  state.  Hedges  should  be 
pruned  before  the  growth  stops,  and  when  cut  over  should  be 
done  after  growth  has  commenc^,  to  give  the  wounds  the  ad- 
vantage of  growth  to  heal  them.  Dr.  Lindley  illustrates  the  use 
of  early  autumn-pruning  in  the  vine^  by  the  quantity  of  sap  col- 
lected in  winter  being  distributed  among  the  shoots  left,  and  not 
partly  also  among  those  cut  off.  It  is  customary  to  cut  vines 
and  other  fruit  trees  after  they  are  fully  ripened  ;  but  if  it  could 
be  convenient  to  cut  them  rather  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it 
would  skin  the  wound  over  and  prevent  bleeding.  Much  of  the 
necessity  of  pruning,  or  forbearing  to  prune,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  tree :  some  sorts  that  bear  freely  are  the 
better  of  a  good  deal  of  pruning,  to  keep  the  tree  vigorous,  and 
the  fruit  better  in  quality,  as  gooseberries,  &c. ;  others,  that  grow 
naturally  too  much  to  wood,  and  are  longer  in  fruiting,  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  till  nature  has  exhausted  itself,  and  the  tree  be- 
gins to  come  to  maturity,  when  small  well-ripened  fruitful  shoots 
are  the  consequence.  Such  trees  should  not  have  the  soil  made 
rich,  to  encourage  their  growth  too  much ;  but  it  is  better  to 
give  the  tree  room  to  extend  itself  if  possible,  than  to  force  it 
into  precocity  by  unnatural  means ;  the  tree  is  then  apt  to  get 
unhealthy,  and  the  fruit  is  never  so  fine  in  quality.  Provided 
we  could  command  heat  and  light  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ripen 
the  wood,  we  might  make  our  borders  rich ;  but  as  long  as 
these  are  limited,  so  also  must  the  food  be  limited :  for  healthy 
vigorous-growing  trees,  it  only  retards  their  maturity  to  furnish 
the  roots  with  rich  compost.  Depressing  the  branches  by 
checking  the  upward  flow  of  sap,  and  causing  less  quantity  to 
be  sent  to  the  bended  shoot,  checks  its  growth,  and  hence  is  a 
good  means  of  balancing  the  growth  of  a  tree,  when  one  side  is 
more  luxuriant  than  the  other ;  it  also  encourages  the  formation 
of  flower  buds.  Bruising  or  pinching  the  end  of  the  shoot,  by  the 
check  it  gives  from  the  wound  produced,  and  stopping  the 
leading  of  the  shoot,  will  have  the  same  effect    Depressing  is 
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best ;  but,  if  the  branch  is  very  vigorous  and  much  bent,  it  will 
start  an  upright  growth  from  the  top  of  the  bend,  and  very 
vigorous  shoots  should  thus  be  bent  only  slightly  at  first.  The 
ringing  of  a  branch  also  has  the  effect  of  checking  its  growth ; 
and,  there  being  a  less  flow  of  sap  to  the  branch,  the  action  of 
the  leaves,  light,  and  heat  elaborate  this  small  quantity  more 
perfectly ;  the  wood  will  be  better  ripened,  the  alburnum  and 
all  its  parts  more  concentrated  and  denser,  because  the  branch 
has  not  lengthened  and  extended  into  wood ;  and  the  energies 
of  the  leaves  have  been  employed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap. 
The  bud,  which,  for  want  of  sufficiently  elaborated  nutriment, 
might  have,  but  for  the  ringing,  been  only  a  leaf  bud,  will  now 
be  swelled  out  and  organised  into  a  flower  bud,  and  the  branch 
become  precociously  fruitful.  The  same  fruitfulness  is  produced 
by  taking  off  a  large  arm  of  th6  root,  which  is  a  proof  that  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  sap  in  a  luxuriant  tree  is  the  way  to 
make  it  fruitful :  depriving  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
roots  lessens  the  quantity  of  sap;  and  if  accumulation  of  sap 
were  the  cause  of  fruitfulness,  this  experiment  is  exactly  counter 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  concentration  and  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  let  the  quantity  be  what  it  will,  that  produce  fruit- 
fulness ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  prevent  the  supply  of  more  sap 
than  can  be  properly  elaborated,  by  making  the  soil  poor  for  lux- 
uriant-growing trees,  and  laying  the  roots  dry ;  also  giving  suf- 
ficient extent,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
unnatural  means  to  produce  fruitfulness.  For  the  other  effects 
of  ringing,  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit,  if  done  the  year  the 
fruit  is  produced  (and  not  the  year  previous,  as  above),  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  sap  prevented  from  descending,  and  the 
effects  of  all  the  different  methods  of  pruning  noticed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  work  itself.  When  talking  of  pruning  and 
training,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the  cold  feet  and  un- 
comfortable nature  of  the  occupation,  and  the  remedies  you  have 
frequently  suggested  of  wooden  shoes,  &c. ;  but,  if  a  single  fold 
of  Macintosh  waterproof  cloth  is  put  between  the  insole  and 
outsole  of  a  common  leather  shoe,  and  a  fold  between  the  plies 
of  a  double  upper,  provided  the  shoes  are  strong,  and  the  leather 
good  the  feet  will  be  as  dry  and  comfortable  as  if  walking  on  a 
deal  floor. 

In  the  section  Training,  the  effects  of  depressing  in  causing 
fruitfulness,  and  of  extension  being  necessary  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (the  shoots,  as  before  stated,  getting  shorter  and  better 
ripened),  are  treated  at  great  length,  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  vines,  &c.,  so  treated  brought  forward.  The  tendency  of  old 
trained  trees  to  produce  young  shoots  at  the  bottom  is  noticed, 
and  attributed  to  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  densely 
ripened  old  wood ;  perhaps  it  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  great 
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quantities  of  breast  wood  annually  pruned  off.  Some  of  otir  best 
gardeners  now  lay  in  much  more  of  the  shortest  of  the  young 
wood  than  formerly ;  it  gives  extent  to  the  tree,  and  produces 
better  fruit  than  long  spurs ;  and  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  tree  pushing  young  shoots  from  below.  When  trees  get  too 
indurated  and  dense  in  the  tissues,  the  old  practice  of  peeling 
off  the  outer  bark  should  give^relief.  The  trees  so  peeled  of  old 
by  Dr.  Lyon,  in  his  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  were  very  healthy,  and  had  always  plenty  of  blossom 
and  fruit ;  it  was  his  practice  to  smash  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
blossom  with  a  broom,  having  always  more  than  the  tree  would 
carry ;  his  trees  were  principally  standards.  The  effects  of  walls, 
in  producing  a  better  climate,  and  consequently  better-ripened 
wood,  and  more  fruitfulness,  are  fully  entered  into ;  and  their  effect 
in  bettering  the  quality  and  size  of  fruit  chemically  described. 
The  advantages  are  most  felt  in  fruits  abounding  in  juice :  some 
dry  fruits  are  rather  made  worse  than  better.  The  proposals  of 
some,  to  increase  the  heat  in  walls  by  blackening  the  surface^  are 
noticed ;  but  as  those  substances,  as  black,  which  absorb  heat 
most  readily,  also  radiate  or  part  with  it  most  readily,  the  black 
wall,  though  warmest  through  the  day,  will  be  coldest  at  night, 
which  is  very  preiudicial ;  and,  as  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  trees 
trained  to  the  wall  are  always  at  a  small  distance  from  the  wall, 
they  should  get  more  heat  from  reflection  than  absorption,  and  a 
white  colour  I  should  think  best.  As  noticed,  however,  in  the 
section  Temperature,  the  best  way  to  have  the  heat  kept  up  at 
night,  is  to  set  as  much  confined  air  generated  about  the  wall  as 

EMsible,  and  the  upward  radiation  as  much  prevented  as  we  can : 
r  this  purpose,  walls  built  hollow,  of  the  most  porous  brick  or 
•tonci  and  broad  wood  copings,  as  formerly  recommended  by 
Mr,  Loudon  in  this  Magazine,  are,  next  to  covering,  the  best 
devices*  Much  of  the  good  of  coverings  is  often  lost,  and  even 
barm  done^  by  allowing  them  to  be  too  much  on. 

In  the  section  Potting^  the  bad  effects  of  pots  in  cramping  the 
roots  of  plants,  exhausting  the  soil,  exposing  the  fibres  to  drought 
by  the  sides  of  tlie  pots,  tor  which  double  pots  as  a  remedy  are 
pointeti  out ;  the  bad  effects  of  potting  pines,  and  other  forest 
ti^ces,  by  givinff  a  spiral  direction  to  the  roots,  which  may  con- 
tinue afterwards,  and  prevent  the  roots  from  spreading  and  get- 
ting a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  render  them  liable  to  be  blown 
down  by  winds;  the  good  effects  and  necessity  of  complete  drainage 
in  the  pots,  and  frequent  shifting ;  the  tendency  to  cramping  the 
I'oots,  and  stinting  the  plant  in  producing  flowers ;  and  the  effects 
of  exposure  of  the  fibres  of  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
in  improving  the  quality  of  some  fruits,  are  pointed  out ;  all  of 
which  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

In  the  section  Transplanting,  tlie  theory  of  the  process  is  cor- 
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rectly  laid  down.     Deciduous  plants  will  suffer  least,  if  removed 
when  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state ;  in  fact  they  should  not 
be  moved  in  any  other ;  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  any  growth 
that  may  take  place  by  the  root  in  winter,  the  sooner  this  is  done 
after  the  plants  are  ripe  the  better.     But  some  grounds  will  not 
admit  of  planting  early,  where  the  soil  is  adhesive,  and  not  pro- 
perly drained,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  levels  such  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  draining  properly ;  whenever  a  slit  or  pit  is 
made  in  such  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  the  tree  planted,  the 
water  collects  at  the  cuts  in  the  winter,  and  rots  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  perish.     In  some  situations  also,  exposed  to  heavy  winds 
in  winter,  the  stem  of  the  plant,  before  its  roots  are  fixed,  gets 
knocked  about  with  the  wind ;  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  form  a 
hole  around  the  neck  of  the  stem,  the  rain,  frost,  and  drought 
penetrate,  and  the  plant  is  very  apt  to  perish.     A  partial  remedy 
for  the  storm  in  high  lands,  if  the  surface  is  bare  and  the  grass 
not  rank-growing,^  is  to  plant  small  plants ;  if  very  bare,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  heaved  by  the  frosts  and  thaws,  and  the  small 
plants  thrown  out ;  or  if  the  grass  is  strong,  a  small  plant  may 
be  overtopped   in  summer  and  perish,  and  large  plants  be  re- 
quired ;  even  small  plants  also  will  sufier,  if  very  much  exposed. 
In  all  situations,  such  as  above  noticed,  the  sooner  the  plant  com- 
mences to  grow  after  planting,  the  less  will  be  the  risk ;  and  late 
planting,  provided  the  plant  has  not  begun  to  spring,  nor  to  form 
young  roots,  which  it  will  do  rather  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  will  generally  succeed  best.     Evergreens  are  not  generally 
planted  in  such  situations,  and  large  plants  of  these,  if  not  ex- 
posed to  heavy  winds,  or  supported  against  them,  will  undoubt- 
edly, as  Mr.  M'Nab  says,  have  most  success,  if  planted  in  soft 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  winter;  the  roots  get  settled  in  the 
soil,  and  the  plant  comes  away  more  vigorously.     Wet  weather, 
as  he  also  states,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
it  settles  the  roots  in  the  ground  :  if  the  weather  is  only  mode- 
rately wet,  the  plants,  as  soon  as  planted  and  trod,  should  be 
saturated  from  a  watering  pan,  round  the  roots,  before  the  last 
stratum  of  drier  earth  is  put  on.     Small  seedling  plants  of  ever- 
greens, however,  planted  out  for  nursing,  are  more  apt  to  perish 
from  inclement  weather  in  winter ;  and  seedling  laurels,  hollies, 
Scotch  firs,  &c.,  put  out  in  autumn,  will  be  found  to  suffer  more 
from  the  severe  frosts  and  thaws  that  occur  in  February  and 
March,  than  the  same  plants  standing  on  the  seed-bed  ;  the  roots 
of  the  latter  are  more  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  living  prin- 
ciple being  stronger,  from  the  plant  not  being  enfeebled  by  trans- 
planting, it  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  cold.     The  plants 
bedded  out  in  the  autumn  apparently  grow  very  little  in  winter,  at 
least  no  new  fibres  are  formed  till  the  air  gets  warmer  in  spring; 
the  cuts  that  are  made  by  the  spades  in  the  ground,  in  the  act  of 
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forming  the  row  to  plant  the  seedlings,  allow  the  frost  to  penetrate, 
which  heaves  and  swells  the  ground  still  further,  so  that  the  al- 
ternate frosty  nights  and  sonny  days  of  a  cold  dry  spring  often 
make  sad  havoc  among  the  small  plants ;  and  small  plants  of  ever- 
greens, planted  out  in  moist  weather  in  April,  or  even  in  May, 
commence  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  hence  often 
succeed  better  than  those  planted  in  autumn ;  much  of  this  wUI, 
however,  depend  on  particular  situations :  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, March  is  generally  more  or  less  attended  by  a  succession 
of  dry  frosty  weather  from  the  east.     If  severe  frosty  nights  and 
sunny  days  do  not  occur  in  spring,  and  the  winter  is  mild,  the 
autumn-planted  will  succeed  best,  from  the  roots  being  washed 
into  the  soil  by  the  winter  rains«     In  sending  small  evergreens, 
or  even  deciduous  trees,  to  a  distance  in  winter,  the  plants  are 
greatly   benefited   by  having   the   fibres    of  the    root    drawn 
through  a  thin  puddle,  and  moss  wrapped  round  the  roots  to 
keep  them  damp ;  if  the  quantities  are  great,  and  the  plants 
soft,  and  closely  packed,  dampness  is  apt  to  cause  them  to  heat : 
the  outside  moss  should  be  dry,  and  care  taken  in  packing,  by 
mixing  branches  of  deciduous  trees  or  otherwise,  to  allow  a  cir- 
culation of  air,  or  ventilation,  to  take  place,  which  carries  off  the 
heat  before  it  accumulates,  and  checks  decomposition.    Decidu- 
ous trees  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  damp,  and  should  not  have 
so  much  circulation  of  air,  to  dry  and  evaporate;  if  the  drying 
continue  till  the  bark  begins  to  shrink,  they  will  most  likely 
perish.     Packages  sent  by  sea  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  drying, 
from  the  greater  moisture  of  the  air.     When  plants  reach  their 
destination,  and  have  been  long  detained  and  dried,  it  is  oflen 
the  practice   to  saturate  the  ground  they  are  planted  in  with 
water ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  excess  of  water  in  such  cases 
is  dangerous  to  the  languid  powers  of  the  plant  and  roots ;  and 
to  water  sparingly,  shade  from  a  hot  sun,  and  moisten  the  bark 
and  under  side  of  the  leaves,  if  evergreen,  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    Plants  that  are  wiry  and  hard  in  the  roots,  and  dense  and 
well  ripened  in  the  wood,  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  such 
as  are  softer,  and  will  suffer  less  from  exposure;  the  thorn  is  an 
instance  of  this,  it  is  not  easily  killed.     The  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  root  uninjured,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
carefully  cutting  the  wounds  clean,  when  any  bruises  are  made, 
is  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out :  when  the  roots  are  far  ex- 
tended in  the  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  lift  them  without  injuring 
the  roots ;  and  for  this  reason  young  plants  should  be  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  transplanted  in  the  nursery  before  planting 
out  finally ;  it  checks  the  roots  from  extending,  and  keeps  the 
young  fibres  more  close  together ;  it  also  gives  the  plants  a  more 
hardy  habit.  Plants  removed  from  a  thick  plat,  where  the  con- 
j[ined  air  keeps  up  heat,  are,  when  planted  out  separately,  like 
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plants  removed  from  a  green-bouse  to  the  open  air.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  close,  and  making  the  plants  hardy^ 
a  close  adhesive  soil  is  best  to  transplant  finally  from ;  but,  at  the 
first  planting  out  of  seedlings,  a  loose  free  soil  is  indispensable : 
a  cold  clay  soil  is  many  degrees  lower  in  heat  than  a  warm  sili- 
ceous soil.  Growth  will  commence  fully  a  month  earlier  in  light 
free  soil ;  the  fibres  run  more  freely ;  the  ground  keeps  closer  in 
dry  weather,  and  does  not  open  into  rents  admitting  the  drought, 
as  a  clay  soil  does  ;  heat  and  moisture  are  better  retained ;  and 
seedlings  should  be  planted  in  rich  light  soil,  and  when  a  year 
or  two  old  removed  into  adhesive  soil,  before  fully  planting  out. 
Where  very  large  plants  are  moved,  and  the  roots  necessarily  a 
good  deal  hurt,  we  have  Mr.  M*Nab's  experience  to  warrant  us, 
that  the  tops  should  also  correspondingly  be  mutilated  or  cut,  to 
prevent  the  action  of  the  complete  foliage  from  being  too  exces- 
sive for  the  mutilated  roots  to  supply. 

In  the  Preservation  of  Races  by  Seed,  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing extra-fine  varieties,  by  saving  seed  from  the  best,  and  picking 
and  rouging  these  again  and  again,  to  fix  the  quality  in  the  seed, 
by  the  tendency  of  all  seedlings  to  come  like  their  parent ;  to 
preserve  the  race  distinct,  by  preventing  intermixture  of  the 
flowers  of  others  nearly  allied  ;  to  get  wheat,  &c.,  to  ripen  earlier, 
by  getting  the  seed  from  earlier  and  drier  soils,  using  the  smallest 
seeds,  &c.,  are  all  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated  from  theory. 
The  operations  quoted  from  the  Indian  gardeners,  to  improve 
the  varieties  from  seed,  are  similar  to  the  methods  pursued  in 
obtaining  double  flowers,  namely,  to  check  first  and  then  lux- 
uriate ;  tne  luxuriance  has  all  the  greater  efiects  from  the  previous 
check.  The  instance  mentioned  of  Brussels  sprouts  degenerating, 
when  the  seed  is  saved  at  a  distance  from  Brussels,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  early  Dutch  horn  carrot,  which  will  not  come  true 
from  seed  saved  in  this  eoimtry.  There  must  be  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Holland,  which  produces  those  and 
the  hyacinth  roots  so  much  naore  perfectly ;  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  saline  water,  at  a 
certain  depth  in  the  soil,  the  land  having  been  gained  from  the 
sea  by  embankments. 

In  the  Improvement  of  Races,  the  necessity  of  getting  seeds 
from  healthy  parents  is  clearly  pointed  out.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  by  nurserymen  in  selecting  their  seeds  from  the  most 
healthy  trees,  and  if  planters  would  encourage  this,  by  a  better 
price  paid  for  these,  a  great  improvement  might  result.  In  the 
case  of  Scotch  fir  we  might  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Highlands  and  Hagenau  for  seeds ;  unless  these  are  healthier 
plants,  it  will  be  no  improvement.  Health  is  different  from 
luxuriance,  as  the  fattest  animal  is  not  always  the  healthiest, 
and  a  healthy  moderate-growing   tree  will   produce   the   best 
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wood.  The  Hagenau  Scotch  fir  is  a  slower  grower  than  the  High- 
land, or  common,  Scotch  fir,  and  is  said  to  produce  better 
wood. 

In  Hybridising  and  Crossbreeding,  the  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  others,  are  detailed  and  com- 
mented upon :  there  seems  much  to  learn  yet  on  these  subjects ; 
and  the  observations  from  experience,  promised  by  Mr.  Bea- 
ton, should  be  valuable.  The  endeavours  to  blend  the  qualities 
of  precocity,  size,  flavour,  &c.,  of  one  variety  with  another 
deficient  in  these  may,  however,  be  productive  of  much  benefit, 
though  we  cannot  yet  say  which  qualities  are  most  affected  by 
the  male  parent,  and  which  by  the  female ;  we  may  also  make 
them  earlier  and  hardier,  and  improve  their  fruit  in  size,  by  the 
treatment  we  give  to  the  plant  or  parts  of  a  plant  we  save  the 
seed  from ;  but  this  belongs  rather  to  the  former  section.  On 
the  doubling  of  flowers  noticed  in  this  section,  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinions  in  the  section  Action  of  Flowers,  it  is  the 
method  practised  by  the  best  growers  of  double  stocks.  Va- 
rieties are  more  often  got  from  accident  than  theory;  bnt 
theory  may  guide  us  in  our  efforts,  as,  however  accidental  any 
production  may  appear,  it  must  have  a  cause  which  theory  may 
enable  us  to  imitate.  Some  accidental  varieties,  as  variegated  or 
curled  foliage,  mossy  branches  or  calyx,  are  not  likely  to  come 
from  seed  (though  the  copper-leaved  beech  has  been  got  in  that 
way),  and  varieties  of  this  kind  must  be  propagated  from  the 
individual  plants  the  most  curious  instance  of  accidental  va- 
rieties is  that  lately  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  of  the  purple 
laburnum.  The  instance  of  the  black  eagle  cherry,  when  first 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  being  thought  useless  at  first,  and  after- 
wards becoming  rich,  is  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  soils  and 
situations,  and  perhaps  stocks,  on  fruits,  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for;  in  the  same  garden,  and  close  to  one  another, 
the  same  kind  of  fruit,  though  both  are  budded  from  the  same 
shoot,  will  be  very  superior  on  the  one  tree  to  what  it  will  be 
on  the  other;  the  black  eagle  cherry  is  said  to  have  very  inferior 
fruit  in  some  situations. 

In  the  Principles  of  Resting,  there  is  a  long  detail  of  the 
principal  climates  from  which  our  exotic  plants  are  drawn,  and 
their  effects  on  vegetation.  The  effects  of  a  very  dry  warm  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  forcing,  in  causing  an  inspissated  or  concentrated 
state  of  the  sap,  thus  producing  flowers  and  fruits ;  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  taken,  by  resting  and  forcing  at  different 
periods,  in  altering  the  periods  of  producing  fruit ;  the  necessity 
of  diurnal  as  well  as  periodical  repose ;  the  great  difference  in 
tropical  countries  of  the  heat  by  day  and  the  heat  by  night, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  nightly  rest  from  excitement,  and 
the  error  of  keeping  up  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  our  houses 
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by  nighty  are  all  largely  and   minutely  treated  and  forcibly 
illustrated. 

In  the  last  section,  of  Soils  and  Manures,  the  fact  that  some 
plants  will  thrive  on  very  different  soils  is  brought  forward; 
also  the  little  or  no  difference  to  be  found  in  the  organic  state 
of  difierent  species  of  the  same  genus,  that  will  not  thrive  on 
the  same  soil ;  and  consequently  the  little  benefit  to  be  derived, 
as  yet,  from  the  analysis  of  soils  and  plants.     Generally  speak- 
^^g)  plants  with  bushy  roots  and   strong  fibres    require  rich 
food  and  plenty  of  water,  as  the  ash,   lilac,   privet,    balsam, 
dahlias,  celery,  leeks,  &c. ;  and  if  the  soil  is  light,  they  will 
require  more  manure  and  water  than  in  clayey  soils.      Plants 
that  have  hard  wiry  bare  roots,  as  the  beech,  pines,  cistus, 
larix,  melons,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  require  a  drier  soil,  and  not 
so  much  manure.     Plants  with  very  small  hairy  fibres,  as  birch, 
and  most  of  the  American  shrubs,  are  fond  of  a  soft  adhesive  soil, 
which  their  roots  can  penetrate  easily,  and  which  will  adhere  to 
them ;  if  leaves  are  rotted  to  the  consistence  of  peat,  they  will  grow 
most  luxuriantly  among  these,  either  wholly  or  mixed;  they 
grow  well  among  peat,  but  it  gets  dry  an^  spongy  on  the  surface, 
and  is  the  better  of  being  mixed  with  loam  and  white  sandstone 
pounded ;  they  will  also  grow  well  in  sofl  adhesive  loam,  espe- 
cially if  mixed  with  rotted  leaves  and  sand ;  a  dry  stony  soil,  or  a 
very  stiff  hard  clay,  is  the  worst.   But  there  are  many  exceptions  : 
the  yucca,  which  is  very  strong  and  fibrous  in  the  root,  will  not 
thrive  well  in  damp  soil;  the  rose  and  thorn  are  both  bare- 
rooted,  yet  the  first  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  manure,  and 
the  last  thrives  always  better  in  wet  than  dry  seasons ;  the  roots  of 
oats  are,  if  any  thing,  smaller  than  wheat,  yet  the  former  thrives 
better  in  a  wet  season  than  the  latter.     The  genus  -4^bies,  or 
spruce,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Pinus,  or  fir,  and  not  much  apparent 
difference  in  the  roots ;  yet  the  different  species  of  spruce  thrive 
best  in  a  damp  soil,  the  fir  in  dry  soil.     There  are  constitutional 
differences  in  the  organisation  of  the  tissue  and  epidermis  of 
plants^  which  analysis  cannot  easily  point  out ;  some  plants  (and 
even  different  parts  of  the  same  plant)  will  secrete  poison  from 
the  same  sap  from  which  others  will  secrete  nutritive  food,  as 
some  animals  will  eat  with  impunity  the  food  which  will  poison 
others.     Roots  will  be  affected  by  the  warmth  and  cold  of  a  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  air  which  penetrates  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  moisture,  and  quantity  of  nutriment.     Plants  grown  on 
dry  loamy  soils  are  more  solid  in  the  tissue,  hardier,  and  less 
Hable  to  be  affected  with  changes,  and  are  best  for  transplanting. 
On  the  section  Bottom  Heat,  we  took  notice  before  of  the  cold- 
ness and  lateness  of  clayey  soils,  and  the  warmness,  earliness, 
and  rapidly  exhausting  nature  of  sandy  soils.  Much  of  the  bene- 
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fits  or  losses  derived  from  these  soils  depend  on  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  season  :  in  a  wet  cold  summer,  the  sandy  soils 
do  best ;  in  a  warm  dry  summer,  the  clayey  soils.  Clayey  soils 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  draining,  digging  deep,  pulverising, 
and  mixing  with  decomposing  substances.  Sandy  light  soils, 
in  some  dry  seasons,  require  treading  and  rolling  to  retain  the 
moisture.  The  most  permanent  and  beneficial  alteration,  where 
possible,  is  the  mixing  of  the  two  together.  In  composts  for  pots, 
plants  will  thrive  in  very  difierent  mixtures,  according  to  the 
heat  and  ventilation  they  are  exposed  to,  and  the  water  they  get 
Plants  in  light  composts  require  more  water  and  attention,  and 
will  grow  more  quickly ;  while  those  in  loamy  composts,  if  well 
drained,  are  hardier  and  firmer,  and  do  not  need  so  much  atten. 
tion ;  a  medium  is  safest  for  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  not  well  understood.  Oxide  of  iron  is  the  most  hurtful 
principle  to  vegetation  in  soils,  and  may  be  easily  detected  firom 
its  red  colour ;  the  best  corrective  for  this  is  lime,  which  neu- 
tralises the  acid. 

Much  has  been  said  about  manures  by  chemists;  but  the 
benefits  hitherto  derived  from  the  details  of  chemical  analysis  ia 
practice  has  not  been  correspondingly  great.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was,  that  all  manures  should 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  as  recent  a  state  as  possible,  while,  in 
practice,  the  opposite  plan  is  thought  more  beneficial.  Most 
practical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  ammonia  first  given  off  by 
manures  is  very  prejudicial  to  plants ;  and  manure,  when  kept  in 
a  heap,  does  not  lose  niuch  besides  this,  and  is  more  perfectly 
rotted  in  a  heap  than  when  spread  in  the  soil.  A  mixture  of 
horse  and  cow  dung,  rotted  to  the  consistence  of  a  black  oily 
peat,  is  thought  the  most  economical  and  advantageous  way  of 
applying  manure.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  all  the  parts  of 
plants  are  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
nitrogen  has  lately  been  more  often  detected  than  formerly; 
and  small  quantities  of  other  substances,  as  silex,  and  other 
stones,  metals,  &c.,  are  sometimes  found ;  but  the  first  three  are 
the  component  parts  of  all  plants,  and  the  food  of  plants  should 
therefore  consist  of  aubstances  furnishing  these  in  greatest  plenty. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
water ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Carbon  is  produced 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  being  only  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  air ;  but,  before  it  can  enter  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots,  it  must  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  produced 
by  fermentation  causing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite  to  the 
carbon,  and  form  carbonic  acid :  hence  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
degree  of  fermentation  in  manure,  and  the  great  benefit  of 
applying  yeast,  and  other  fermenting  substances,  to  manures. 
In  the  act  of  fermentation,  too  much  heat  is  sometimes  evolved, 
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and  is  hurtful,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  turning  dunghills, 
especially  if  all  composed  of  horse  dung,  and  in  warm  situa- 
tions ;  too  much  cold  rain  checks  fermentation,  and  hence  the 
benefit  of  covering  from  this.  Before  carbon  can  be  admitted 
into  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  it  must  also,  it  is  said,  be  made 
soluble,  by  being  mixed  with  alkalies  into  a  saponaceous  matter. 
The  alkalies  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  contained  in  the 
manure,  or  may  be  increased  by  applying  lime,  salt,  and  other 
alkaline  substances.  The  dark  brown-coloured  substance  in 
well-rotted  manure  formerly  denoted  vegetable  extract,  but  now 
humus  is  formed  of  the  proper  mixture  of  these  substances, 
and  is  the  essential  requisite  in  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  this 
substance  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  drainings  of  the  dung- 
hill ;  and,  being  in  a  soluble  state,  we  see  hence  the  great 
benefits  derived  in  watering  with  manured  water.  Dung  from 
high-fed  animals  is  most  superior.  Bullock's  blood  is  rich  in 
carbon,  and  should  be  mixed.  A  simple  easy  method  of  know- 
ing the  quantity  of  humus  in  soils  was  lately  given  in  Paxton's 
Magazine.  Sift  and  wash  the  soil  repeatedly,  till  all  the  impal- 
pable powder  it  contains  is  separated  with  the  water.  Put  this 
into  a  long  narrow  glass  vessel  of  water,  and  shake  it  up  well 
from  the  bottom  :  the  alumina  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and 
deposit  quickly,  while  the  humus  will  float  on  the  top  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  We  may  thus  have  a  pretty  rough  guess  of  the 
quantity,  both  of  alumina,  or  clay,  and  humus  contained  in  the 
soil ;  and  without  a  due  proportion  of  the  first,  to  retain  humus 
and  moisture,  no  soil  will  be  rich.  The  presence  of  animal 
matter  in  the  soil  may  be  detected  by  the  smell  given  off,  similar 
to  burning  feathers,  on  burning  a  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
presence  of  chalk  or  lime  may  be  known  by  its  effervescing  with 
an  acid,  and  giving  off  air-bubbles  and  heat.  For  a  complete 
analysis  of  soils  and  manures,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  as 
useful  in  practice,  I  would  refer  to  that  lately  given  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  by  Dr.  Madden ;  and,  as  the 
table  he  gives  of  their  actions  contains  so  much  information  in  a 
little  space,  1  have  subjoined  a  copy  of  it. 

In  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Lindley  confines  himself  to  a 
statement  of  their  general  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  act.  He  also  notices  the  other  metals  and  minerals,  &c., 
found  in  some  plants,  and  the  necessity  of  these  in  the  soil  to  the 
perfect  growth  of  the  plant.  He  also  notices  the  best  times  of 
applying  manures,  which,  he  says,  are  October  for  grass  lands, 
and  spring  for  cultivated  crops ;  also  the  necessity  of  applying 
manures  to  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  the  root,  to  the 
young  spongioles,  and  not  at  the  bole  of  the  stem,  which  he 
humorously  likens  to  feeding  a  man  through  the  soles  of  his 
feet. 
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Table  of  BiaDures,  amnged  according  to  their  ActioD,  by  Henry  R.  Maddeoj 

Esq.,  M.P^  Edinbuiigh. 
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I  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  treatise. 
The  subjects  discussed  are  very  important,  and  it  has  necessarily 
been  tedious ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  hope  the  example  I  have  set  will  soon  be  followed 
by  others.  Let  us  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  we  can, 
when  we  can  give  reasons  for  our  opinions ;  let  us  also  weigh 
well  one  another's  reasons,  and  not  consider  our  neighbour  must 
be  wrong,  merely  because  he  diiFers  from  us  in  opinion,  and 
mutual  benefit  will  be  the  result,  as  every  practical  man  has  his 
own  sphere  of  operations,  to  which,  from  habit  and  necessity, 
he  is  most  attached,  and  has  opportunities  of  observation  on 
certain  subjects  which  others  do  not  possess;  and  when  any 
important  observation  has  been  made,  it  should  not  be  kept 
hid. 


Kilmarnockf  August  1.  1840. 
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24.  On  the  CuUivaiion  of  the  Melon  in  open  Frames.    By  John  Williams,  Esq. 

C.M.ILS.    Read  Fetiniary  01.  1837. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  construction  of  my  glass  covering. 
I  sink  a  shallow  pit  about  9  in.  or  1  ft.  deep  in  the  ground ;  a  strong  wood 
frame  is  made  the  size  of  the  intended  bed  to  support  the  glass.  My  frame 
is  18  ft.  ^long,  by  8  ft.  3  in.  wide ;  each  li^ht  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  part  being  the  shortest.  By  this  division  the  lights  receive  less  injury 
in  being  removed ;  and,  as  wood  props  soon  decay  in  the  ground,  I  procured 
some  small  cast-iron  pipes  2  in.  in  diameter  from  our  Gas  Works,  and  by 
cutting  the  pipes  a  little  above  the  moulding,  this  circular  projection  afiR>rd8 
a  secure  shouldering  for  the  wood  frame  to  rest  on ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  goes  into  the  ground,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  few  small  stones 
rammed  round  it  in  the  way  of  paving  a  street,  rour  lone  pipes  support  the 
upper,  or  north  side  of  the  frame,  and  four  short  ones,  the  lower  or  south 
side.  The  lower  part  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old  leaves,  the 
winter  prunings  of  raspberiy  plants,  and  other  twigs  from  wall  trees  and 
shrubs  which  every  garden  affords  in  the  spring ;  to  these  I  add  a  little  horse 
litter  and  the  first  mowings  of  ^ass  lawns,  dusting  in  a  little  lime  in  powder, 
which  hastens  the  decomposition,  kills  insects,  and  keeps  up  a  durable  bot« 
tom  heat  for  some  weeks.  I  find  in  the  autumn  the  melon  roots  go  through 
the  whole,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  when  removed  in  the  follow- 
ing  winter,  it  affords  au  excellent  compost  for  the  garden.  The  melon 
plants  are  raised  in  small  pots,  each  plant  being  in  a  separate  pot,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  March  or  beginning  of  April ;  this  will  give  time  for  each  plant 
to  be  stopped  twice  in  the  seed-frame ;  and  they  will  then  afford  female 
flowers  from  the  lateral  shoots,  very  soon  after  they  are  planted  at  the  end 
of  May.  I  usually,  when  first  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  seed  pots, 
simply  cover  them  with  hand-glasses,  say  the  first  fortnight,  each  glass  being 
furnished  with  a  night-cap  of  matting  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  its  accumu- 
lated interior  heat  in  clear  nights.  The  glasses  of  course  are  raised  on 
one  side,  every  sunny  day,  to  harden  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  their  use  saves  the  trouble  of  moving,  and  endangering  the 
breaking  of  the  frames.  The  bottom  compost  is  covered  with  about  9  or  10 
inches  of  soil,  and  this  soil  with  slates,  the  principal  runners  being  carefully 
spread,  and  pegged  down,  that  each  leaf  may  receive  its  due  portion  of  light. 
The  glass,  when  the  bed  is  settled  down,  should  be  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  above 
the  slates,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  leaves  to  expand  and  receive  motion 
from  the  wind,  and  the  exhaling  moisture  to  be  carried  away.  As  the  bot- 
tom heat  declines,  I  keep  a  supply  of  grass  mowings,  fallen  leaves,  and  other 
garden  refuse,  as  a  lining  on  the  north  side.  Green  glass  is  much  to  be  pre- 
^rred  to  crown  glass,  the  leaves  are  less  liable  to  be  burnt,  in  spots,  by  the 
sudden  exposure  to  light  in  showery  weather.  The  plants  require  no  water 
at  root  aner  they  have  first  got  rooted  in  the  bed,  nor  any  syringing  with 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  I  found  the  latter  did  injury.  One  single 
dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur  thrown  amongst  the  leaves  in  a  calm  morning 
or  evening,  by  means  of  the  newly-invented  portable  fan  engine,  I  found,  last 
summer,  effectually  kept  off  the  red  spider  and  thrips.  Every  gardener  who 
saw  the  plants  growing  expressed  surprise  at  their  healthy  appearance,  and 
the  abundance  of  fruit. 

*'  Should  this  mode  of  cultivating  melons  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
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its  succeeding;  and  from  a  trial  I  made  with  a  late  plant  of  the  Ispahan 
melon,  last  summer,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this,  and  all  the  Persian 
varieties,  except  those  which  are  liable  to  crack,  can  be  matured  by  the  end 
of  August,  or  bc^nnin^  of  September,  and  afford  a  supply,  till  the  middle  of 
October,  of  very  supenor  quality  to  any  raised  in  close  frames." 

25.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Figs,   By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.    Bead 

February  21.  1837. 

**  I  made,  during  several  successive  years,  attempts  to  ripen  one  of  these, 
the  Nerii  fig,  whicn  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  figs  of  Italy : 
and  I  have  ultimately  succeeded  ;  and  as  the  mode  of  management  which  I 
have  adopted  is  peculiar  only,  and  not  difficult  or  expensive,  and  nearly 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  peach  and  nectarine  will  be  found  to  acquire 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  I  have  thought  the  following  account  of  it 
worth  communicating. 

**  I  begin  to  heat  the  house  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  continue  the 
fire  till  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  first  swelling  in  May.  If  artificial  heat  be 
still  applied,  the  first-formed  fruit  will  fall  off,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  other 
fruit,  which  will  also  fall  off  abortively.  Tlie  fruit,  therefore,  after  it  has 
acquired  its  first  swelling,  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  confined  solar  heat 
only,  till  it  begins  to  acquire  maturity.  Much  air  is  then  given ;  and,  if  the 
weather  be  not  dry  and  bright,  artificial  heat  is,  to  a  small  extent,  again  em- 
ployed, to  prevent  the  mature  fruit  becoming  mouldy;  and  I  believe,  upon 
the  evidence  of  many  friends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  that 
fruit  in  different  southern  climates,  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  than  when  ripened  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  fig  is 
naturally  ripened  in  shade,  and  in  southern  climates  the  birds  and  insects 
destrov,  or  injure,  most  of  the  best,  before  it  has  acquired  its  perfect  state  of 
maturity. 

"  The  peach  and  nectarine  acquire  the  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
climate  of  England  (and  the  same  treatment  is,  I  believe,  equally  applicable 
to  every  species  of  fruit  which  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat),  if  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  brought  forward  early  in  the  spring,  and  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  solar  heat  only. 

**  I  have  succeeded  in  ripening  the  Nerii  fig  in  a  very  considerable  state 
of  perfection,  by  introducing  the  trees  in  pots  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
stove  in  February,  and  removing  them  to  a  greenhouse,  out  of  which  the 
plants  had  been  taken  in  the  middle  of  May ;  and  this  may  be  successfully 
done,  whenever  the  vines  in  the  stove  are  confined  to  the  rafters." 

26.  Note  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cinnamon  in  England.    By  Mr.  William 

Buchan,  F.H.S.    Read  February  7. 1837. 

The  common  cinnamon  is  generally  considered  a  stove  plant,  but  Mr. 
Buchan  for  several  years  has  grown  one  in  a  green-house  conservatory, 
which  he  found  to  suit  it  much  better,  as  did  M.  David,  gardener  to  M. 
Boursault  in  Paris*  In  our  volume  for  1830,  it  is  stated,  that  at  M.  Bour- 
sault's  conservatory  the  cinnamon  tree  had  ripened  fruit,  from  which  many 
young  plants  were  raised.  Mr.  Buchan  is  of  opinion,  that,  with  very  little 
protection,  the  cinnamon  would  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  in  favour- 
able situations  in  England  ;  and  in  order  that  a  trial  may  be  made  in  such 
situations  he  has  sent  seeds  and  seedling  plants  from  Blithfield  in  Stafibrd- 
shire,  where  he  is  gardener,  to  the  principal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  various 
gardens  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Pembrokeshire,  where  many  of  our 
green-house  plants  stand  the  winter  without  any  protection,  whatever. 

27.  ExplancUory  Notes  respecting  Six  new  Varieties  of  Vine  recently  introduced 
from  Dukhun  {Deccan).    By  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S.    Read  June  21.  1836. 

*•  A  gentleman,  lecturing  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute  lately,  stated  that  the 
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profitable  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  limited  to  countries  having  a  mean 
temperature  between  50°  and  60°  Fahr.,  and  not  within  30°  of  the  equator  ; 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  six  species  adverted  to  are  cultivated  in  Dukhun 
(Deccan),  East  Indies,  between  the  17th  and  19th  parallels  of  N.  latitude, 
and  longitude  73°  50^  and  76°  50'  east  of  Greenwich,  at  an  elevation  above 
the  sea,  varying  from  1500  to  1800  feet ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
being  from  77^  to  78°  Fahr.,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months 
(April  and  Mav)  81°  to  85°,  and  of  the  coldest  66°  to  71°  in  December  and 
January  ;  the  thermometer  having  been  known  to  rise  to  110°  in  a  tent  in 
April,  and  to  sink  for  a  few  hours  as  low  as  37°  in  the  winter  months." 

The  six  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Deccan,  where  they  produce  luxuriantly 
and  without  any  difficulty,  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  Hubshee.  An  elongated,  truncated,  fleshy,  black  grape,  approaching 
a  juicy  plum  in  firmness,  but  infinitelv  sweeter,  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties. 

2.  The  Fukree.  An  oblong,  musky,  green  grape,  slightly  fleshy,  and  not 
nearly  so  lar^e  as  the  Hubshee ;  it  fruits  abundantly. 

3.  The  Simibee.  A  comparatively  rare  grape,  yellowish  green  when  ripe, 
oval,  fleshy,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  a  dry  flavour,  though  sweet. 

4.  The  Be  Dana,  or  seedless  grape.  Small,  globular,  yellowish  green,  thin- 
skinned,  and  very  delicious.  It  resembles  the  Kishmiss,  from  which  the  wine 
of  Shiraz  is  made. 

5.  The  Ahbee,  or  watery  grape.  Large,  globular,  thin-skinned,  very  juicy, 
green,  passing  to  yellow,  and  terminating  into  a  brown  Indian  red  on  one 
side. 

6.  This  kind  Col.  Sykes  cannot  at  present  describe. 

"  The  whole  of  the  above  grapes  ripen  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen  for  sale  in  all  April. 

'*  The  mode  of  treatment  is  different  in  different  vineyards  ;  the  most  usual 
plan  is  to  keep  them  low,  but  not  quite  so  low  as  is  done  in  France ;  but 
some  gardeners  grow  them  upon  trelhs  work.  The  vines  produce  two  fruit- 
ings  annually  :  the  first,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  being  sweet ;  the  second, 
occurring  in  September,  being  acid." 

28.   Upon  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Pres.    Read  May  2.  1837. 

*'  So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  and  the 
industry  of  the  market  gardener  has  been  so  much  stimulated  by  the  high  price 
of  the  fruit  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  season,  that  its  culture  maj'  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  scarcely  capal^le  of  further  improvement.  The  results 
of  some  experiments  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  three 
years  have,  however,  led  me  to  think  that  I  am  prepared  to  point  out  some 
no  very  trivial  improvements  of  management. 

**  The  gardener  of  the  present  time,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  usually  employs  plants,  which  are  afforded  by  the  runners  of  the 
preceding  year ;  and  such  practice  is  perfectly  successful  in  warm  situations, 
and  after  warm  and  favourable  seasons ;  but  it  is  important  in  such  situations, 
and  still  more  so  in  situations  which  are  less  favourable,  to  obtain  plants  as 
early  as  practicable  in  the  season  preceding  that  in  which  they  are  to  produce 
fruit. 

'*  Every  gardener  knows  that  plants  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry,  which 
have  been  forced  early  and  properly  in  the  spring,  will  afford,  if  turned  out  of 
their  pots  into  the  soil,  and  properly  watered,  a  second  crop  in  the  autumn. 
These  plants  have  usually  a  ^ood  many  runners  attached  to  them,  which 
readily  emit  abundant  roots,  if  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  ;  and  the  plants  which  may  be  obtained  from 
these  runners  are  greatly  preferable  to  those  which  cannot  be  obtained  till  a 
much  later  period.  They  occupy  more  perfectly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  acquire  a  much  greater  degree  of  strength 
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and  maturity  during  the  summer  and  autumn  than  plants  of  inferior  age;  and 
they  consequently  afford  more  abundant  and  more  early  crops,  and  fruit  of 
larger  size,  than  is  produced  by  younger  plants. 

"  When  I  have  possessed  more  of  such  plants  than  I  have  wanted  lor 
forcing,  I  have,  earlv  in  the  summer,  planted  them  closely  in  contact  with 
the  base  of  mv  south  walls,  under  the  branches  of  my  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  where  the  soil  usuaJly  remains  unemployed;  and  I  have  by  Uiese 
means  obtained  a  very  early  and  a  very  abundant  crop  of  fruit  of  first-rate 
quality,  which  has  ripened  at  least  nine  days  earlier  than  the  fruit  of  the 
same  varieties  in  other  parts  of  my  garden.  The  plants  of  Keen's  seed- 
ling may  with  advantage  be  placed  at  3  in.  distance  from  each  other,  and 
those  of  the  Grove  Enc^  the  only  other  varieties,  at  2  only  apart. 

**  If  such  plants  be  suffered  to  remain  a  second  year,  the  fruit  which  they 
will  afibrd  will  be  of  smaller  size  generally,  and  will  not  ripen  nearly  as  early ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  fhiit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  runnera,  which 
under  such  circumstances  are  produced  very  early,  having  taken  root,  the 
old  plants  must  be  destroyed  and  the  young,  which  the  runners  afford,  made 
to  occupy  their  places.  The  soil  will,  of  course,  require  to  be  annually 
manured ;  and  if  the  manure  to  be  applied  be  previously  incorporated  with 
some  fresh  loam,  the  plants  will  be  eventually  benefited.  If  Hie  weather  be 
dry  after  planting,  water  should  be  regularly  and  abundantly  given,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  the  plants  become  firmly  established  in  the  sod  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.'* 

29.  Note  upon  CaitieyVL  guttata.     By  John  Lindley,   Ph.  D.,  RK.S.,  &c. 

Read  April  18.  1837. 

'  This  splendid  epiphyte  may  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  a  compost  of 
peat  earth  and  broken  potsherds  in  equal  quantities. 

30.  On  the  Preservation  of  the  early  FoSage  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees, 

By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.      Read  May  16.  1837. 

**  I  stated,  in  a  communication  to  this  Society,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
my  gardener  had,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  insects,  washed  one  whole 
nectarine'  tree,  and  the  half  of  another,  with  water  holding  in  suspension  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime  and  of  flowers  of  sulphur ;  and  that  the  leaves  of 
all  my  other  trees  of  the  same  species  had  become  blistered  and  useless,  owing 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  frost ;  whilst  aU  the  leaves  of  the  one  tree,  and  half 
of  the  other,  which  had  been  washed,  totally  esciq)ed  injury.  I  also  stated, 
that  in  the  following  spring  I  had  applied  the  same  wash  to  all  my  peach  and 
nectarine  trees,  and  that  I  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  blistered  leaf;  and 
my  gardener  has  recently  informed  me,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  one  in 
the  present  year.  How  this  application  can  have  operated  in  any  way  bene- 
ficially I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  but  the  facts  appear  very  strong, 
as,  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ear^ 
foliage  of  all  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  and  in  several  seasons  the 
whole  of  it,  had  been  rendered  wholly  inefficient  by  the  injurious  operation 
of  frost. 

"  One  of  my  friends  informed  me,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  that  a  very 
intelligent  and  successful  gardener,  Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  the  management  of 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Child,  of  Kinlet,  in  Shropshire,  had  adopted  the  same 
mode  of  treatment,  with  the  same  results.  I,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pearson ;  and  he,  in  answer,  informed  me,  that  in  the  season  following  that 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  my  trees  at  Downton,  he  had  applied  the  wash  to 
all  his  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  except  two,  and  that  those  two  only  produced 
blistered  leaves,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  washed  all  his  trees,  and  that 
no  blistered  leaves  had  appeared  since  in  his  garden. 

"  The  blossoms  of  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees  have  set  exceedingly  well 
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since  my  trees  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  but  whether 
this  has  been  owing  to  any  beneficial  operation  of  the  wash  upon  the  blossoms, 
or  to  the  more  penect  maturity  of  the  wood  in  consequence  of  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  early  leaves  of  the  preceding  season,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con« 
jecture. 

**  I  applied  the  wash  in  the  present  season  to  my  apricot  trees ;  whether, 
with  any  beneficial  efiects  or  not,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  decide ;  but  I 
have  a  very  good  crop  of  apricots,  of  which  few  persons  can,  I  believe,  boast 
in  the  present  season  :  it  is  much  better  than  I  have  had  in  much  more  ap- 
parently favourable  seasons.  I  place,  however,  but  little  confidence  in  the 
wash  relatively  to  its  operation  in  this  case,  as  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
jecturing by  what  possible  means  it  can  operate  beneficially.  1  am,  however, 
much  too  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  v^etable  life  to  decide  that  it  did  not  operate 
beneficially ;  and  as  the  wash  banishes  the  red  spider,  the  experiment  appears 
to  deserve  repetition.  I  employed  in  covering  my  trees  the  same  article,  which 
I  have  used  during  manv  years.  It  consists  of  the  slender  twigs  of  the  birch 
tree,  whidi  are  attached  to  the  wall,  generally  by  being  pushed  in  under  the 
branches  of  the  wall  tree,  and  made  to  hang  with  theur  points  downwards. 
These  branches  of  the  birch  tree  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  so  placed  that 
their  points  stand  out  about  18  in.  fi*om  the  wall ;  and  the  quantity  I  em- 
ploy is  about  as  great  as  to  afford  a  cover  equivalent  to  that  given  by  a  double 
ordinary  net.  The  young  shoots  of  an  elm  tree,  which  has  been  shreaded 
two  years,  will  afibrd  nearly  as  good  a  covering ;  and  such  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  with  benefit  to  the  elm  tree.  I  think  the  coveringhere  recommended 
preferable  to  that  of  a  net,  as  that  is  usually  employed.  The  expense  of  it  is 
very  small,  and  the  labour  trifling;  and  I  think  that  it  is  better  calculated  to 
intercept  the  heat,  which  radiates  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  effects  of  such 
radiating  heat  are,  I  believe,  in  particular  states  and  degrees  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  night,  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  I  have,  in  some  cases, 
implied  the  wash  to  my  trees  before  covering  them,  and  in  others  after ;  and  I 
think  the  last-named  practice  the  best.  In  making  the  wash,  I  use  equal  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  quicklime,  and  of  soot«" 

We  have  given  this  and  several  other  communications  of  Mr.  Knight  entire, 
because  what  they  contain,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  evaporate  under  the  operation  of  abridgment. 

31.  A  new  Method  of  destroying  Insects  'm  Stoves  and  Green'-houses,    By  Mr. 

James  Ingram.    Read  August  1.  1837. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  inform  my  brother  horticultarists  of 
an  effective  and  cheap  method  to  destroy  the  red  spider,  scale,  thrips,  and 
green  fly,  without  injuring  the  most  tender  plant.  Where  there  are  but  few 
plants  infested  with  either  kind  of  insect,  take  a  one-light  firame  and  place  the 
plants  infested  about  4  in.  apart,  and  then  procure  fi'om  one  to  two  gallons 
of  green  laurel  leaves  and  well  bruise  them ;  immediately  place  them  between 
the  pots  and  close  the  frame  with  the  least  possible  delay,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  frame  air-tight ;  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  take  out  the  plants 
infested  with  red  spider  and  green  fly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  cease 
to  exist. 

**  It  will  take  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  destroy  the  thrips  .and  scale ; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  take  out  the  plants,  place  them  in  a 
warm  and  exposed  situation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  insects  will  all  dry  up 
and  fall  off. 

**  When  plants  are  infested  in  stoves  or  green-houses  with  either  insect,  the 
process  must  be  a  little  varied.  A  house  12  feet  by  20  will  require  about  two 
bushels  of  leaves ;  they  can  be  bruised  in  the  house,  and  placed  in  a  tub  ot 
box,  and  covered  with  a  sack  or  cloth  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  bruised; 
then  they  are  to  be  strewed  in  the  paths,  and  between  the  pots  and  other 
vacant  places,  and  the  house  must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  for  at  least 
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twelve  hours ;  the  evening  will  be  found  the  best  time,  so  that  the  house  can 
remain  closed  and  covered  with  double  mats  all  night.  I  have  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  the  plan  thus  described  answers  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
used  or  heard  of." 

32.  Upon  the  economical  Use  of  Melon  Frames.      By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  Pres.    Read  June  6.  1837. 

"  It  appears,  at  first  view,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  gardens  of 
England  are  least  productive  of  good  vegetables  just  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  light  is  most  abundant,  and  the  weather  generally  most  favourable 
to  vegetation.  In  the  month  of  June  the  season  of  asparagus  expires ;  the 
potatoes  of  the  past  year  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality ;  the  flesh  of  the 
turnip,  if  that  plant  be  growu,  is  hard  and  fibrous ;  and  the  taste  of  the  cab- 
bage becomes  comparatively  strong  and  unpalatable ;  whilst  neither  pea  nor 
bean,  nor  early  potato,  nor  other  vegetable  of  much  value  can  be  brought  to 
table,  unless  in  very  favourable  situations,  or  raised  under  glass,  and  wi3i  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  that  an  ac- 
count of  a  method  of  cultivating  the  turnip,  by  which  that  vegetable  may  be 
obtained  in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  m  the  month  of  May  and  June, 
worth  communicating ;  particularly  as  the  mode  of  culture  requires  but  little 
trouble  and  expense,  and  no  new  machinery. 

"  I  caused  a  hotbed  to  be  made  of  oak  leaves  in  the  middle  of  February, 
and  when  it  had  become  warm  in  the  end  of  that  month,  it  was  covered  with 
fresh  loam,  manured  with  the  ashes  of  burned  weeds,  to  the  depth  of  8  in. 
In  this,  turnips  were  planted,  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  had  just  unfolded 
their  seed  leaves,  and  for  some  time  treated  nearly  as  tender  annual  plants  are 
usually  treated :  but  in  repeating  the  experiment,  I  should  sow  the  seeds  in 
the  hotbed. 

"  Plants  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  dwarfish  early  turnip  may  be  placed 
with  advantage  in  rows  of  14  in.  distance,  and  with  intervals  of  4  in.  only 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.    I  raised  at  the  same  time  an  equal  number  of 
plants,  in  small  pots  of  4  in.  external  diameter,  and  5  in.  deep,  to  be  placed 
between  the  rows  above  mentioned,  and  to  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  firft  week  of  April.     At  that  period  the  frames  and  li^ts 
were  removed,  the  plants  having  been  graduallj^  exposed  to  the  open  air  and 
light,  and  another  hotbed  of  similar  form  and  size  naving  been  prepared,  the 
frames  and  lights  were  put  upon  it.    Potatoes  were  planted  in  it,  which  had         ^ 
previously  been  made  to  germinate.    These  remained  under  glass  till  the  20th        i 
of  May,  when  they  had  acquired  a  large  size ;  and  they  are  now  as  mature  as        i 
potatoes  usually  are,  in  favourable  seasons,  in  the  beginning  of  July,     Upon       , 
the  20th  of  May,  the  frame  was  removed  to  another  hotbed,  in  which  I  nad 
intended  to  put  melon  plants  of  a  month  old ;  but  owing  to  some  seeds  which 
I  had  sowed  not  having  germinated,  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  younger  plants ; 
and  my  melons  consequently,  which  would  have  npened  early  in  Jidy,  will 
probably  not  ripen  till  near  the  end  of  that  month. 

**  The  turnips  which  remained  permanently  in  the  hotbed  became  fit  for 
use  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  have  all  been  consumed,  having  proved  very 
excellent,  for  any  season :  and  those  which  were  planted  in  the  pots  above 
mentioned,  and  removed  to  the  open  ground,  are  now  fit  for  use.  Some  of 
these  might  probably  have  been  placed  with  advantage  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  the  experiment.  The  mould 
in  which  all  the  plants  above  mentioned  grew,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
hotbed,  was  permanently  kept  very  moist,  with,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  very 
beneficial  effects.  A  thin  lining  of  hay,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bird's  nest,  was  put  into  each  of  the  pots,  as  is  always  done 
in  my  garden  with  all  plants  which  are  to  be  repotted  or  moved  within  a  short 
time.    Amongst  this  substance  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  interweave 
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themselves,  and  they  can  at  any  tune  be  taken  but  of  the  pots  without  th^ 
least  danger  of  their  losing  any  part  of  their  roots  or  mould. 

''  In  the  management  of  my  melon  plants,  I  have  during  several  past  years 
adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  found  very  highly  beneficial ;  and 
which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  and  recommending.  I  use 
pots  of  about  5  in.  wide  and  as  man^  deep,  but  without  any  bottom.  These 
are  put  to  stand  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  slate,  and  are  lined  with  hay  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  the  plants  being  always  put  into  them  as  soon  as 
the  seed  leaves  have  become  unfolded.  When  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
the  hotbed,  the  piece  of  tile  or  slate  is  taken  away,  and  the  pot  is  inunersed 
to  half  its  depth  in  the  soil.  Water  is  given  to  the  mould  in  the  pot,  till  the 
roots  of  the  plant  have  extended  themselves  in  the  mould  of  the  bed,  but  not 
afterwards ;  and  the  base  of  the  stem  in  consequence  not  being  ever  wetted^ 
never  cankers,  or  becomes  diseased.'* 

34.  On  the  Propagation  of  Trea  hy  CtUtmgt  in  Summer,   By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  Pres.    Read  April  3.  1838. 

*'  When  a  cutting  of  any  deciduous  tree  is  planted  in  autumn,  or  winter,  or 
spring,  it  contains  within  it  a  portion  of  the  true,  as  it  has  been  called,  or 
vital  sap  of  the  tree  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  This  fluid,  relatively  to 
plants,  IS  very  closely  analogous  to  the  arterial  blood  of  animals ;  and  I  shall 
therefore,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  watery  fluid,  which  rises  abundantly 
through  the  alburnum,  call  it  the  arterial  sap  of  the  tree.  Cuttings  of  some  spe^ 
cies  of  trees  very  freely  emit  roots  and  leaves ;  whilst  others  usually  produce  a 
few  leaves  only,  and  then  die ;  and  others  scarcely  exhibit  any  signs  of  life : 
but  no  cutting  ever  possesses  the  power  of  regenerating,  and  adding  to  itself 
vitally,  a  single  particle  of  matter,  till  it  has  acquired  mature  and  efficient 
foliage.  A  part  of  the  arterial  sap  previously  in  the  cutting  'assumes  an  or- 
ganic solid  form ;  and  the  cutting  in  consequence  necessarily  becomes,  to 
some  extent,  exhausted. 

^'  Summer  cuttings  possess  the  advantage  of  having  mature  and  efficient  fo- 
liage, but  such  foliage  is  easily  injured  or  destroyed,  and  if  it  be  not  carefully 
and  skilfully  manag^,  it  dies.  These  cuttings  (such  as  I  have  usually  seen 
employed)  have  some  mature  and  efficient  foliage  and  other  foliage^  which  is 
young  and  growing,  and  consequently  two  distinct  processes  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time  within  them,  which  operate  in  opposition  to  each  other.  By 
the  mature  leaves,  carbon,  under  the  influence  of  light,  is  taken  up  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  arterial  sap  is  generated.  The  young  and  im- 
mature leaves,  on  the  contrary,  vitiate  the  air  in  which  they  grow  by  throwing 
pflT  carbon  ;  and  they  expend,  in  adding  to  their  own  bulk,  that  which  ought 
to  be  expended  in  the  creation  of  shoots.  This  circumstance  respecting  the 
difierent  operations  of  immature  and  mature  leaves  upon  the  surrounding  air, 
presented  itself  to  the  early  labourers  in  pneumatic  chemistry.  Dr.  Pnestly 
noticed  the  discharge  of  oxygen  gas,  or  dephlogisticated  air  (as  it  was  then 
called),  from  mature  leaves ;  Scheele,  making,  as  he  supposed,  a  similar  ex- 
periment upon  the  young  leaves  of  germinating  beans,  found  these  to  vitiate 
air  in  which  they  grew.  These  results  were  then  supposed  to  be  widely  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  both  philoso* 
phers  to  have  been  equally  correct. 

**  I  possess  many  young  seedling  trees  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  or  suberosa, 
or  glabra,  for  the  widely  varying  characters  of  my  seedling  trees  satisfy  me 
that  these  three  supposed  species  are  varieties  only  of  a  single  species.  One 
of  these  seedling  plants  presented  a  form  of  growth,  which  induced  me  to 
wish  to  propagate  from  it.  It  shows  a  strong  disposition  to  aspire  to  a  very 
great  .height  with  a  single  straight  stem,  and  with  only  very  small  lateral 
branches,  and  to  be  therefore  calculated  to  afford  sound  timber  of  great  length 
and  bulk,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  for  the 
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keels  of  large  ships  $  and  the  original  tree  is  growing  with  very  great  rapi^ty 
in  a  poor  soil  and  cold  climate. 

*'  The  stem  of  this  tree,  near  the  ground,  presented,  in  July,  many  very  slen- 
der shoots  about  three  inches  long.  These  were  then  pulled  off  and  reduced 
to  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  single  mature  leaf  upon  the  upper  end  of 
each,  and  the  cuttings  were  then  planted  so  deeply  in  tne  soil,  that  the  buds 
at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  were  but  just  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  cuttings  were  then  covered  with  bell  glasses  in  pots,  and  put  upon  the 
flue  of  a  hothouse,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  80*^.  Water  was 
very  abundantly  given  $  but  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  were  not  wetted. 
These  were  in  the  slightest  degree  faded,  though  they  were  fuller  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  and  roots  were  emitted  in  about  fifteen  days.  I  subjected  a  few 
cuttings,  taken  from  the  bearing  branches  of  a  mulberry  tree,  to  the  same 
mode  of  management,  and  with  the  same  result ;  and  I  think  it  extremely 
probable,  that  the  difierent  varieties  of  camellia,  and  trees  of  almost  every 
species,  exclusive  of  the  fir  tribe,  might  be  propagated  with  perfect  success 
and  facility  by  the  same  means. 

'*  Evergreen  trees,  of  some  species,  possess  the  power  of  ripening  their  fruit 
during  wmter.  The  common  ivy,  and  the  loquat,  are  well  known  examples  of 
this ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  many  others,  led  me  to  infer  that 
the  leaves  of  such  trees  possess  in  a  second  year  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
power  as  in  the  first.  I  therefore  planted,  about  a  month  ago,  some  cut- 
tings of  the  old  double-blossomed  white  and  Warratah  camellia,  having  re- 
duced the  wood  to  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  cut  it  off 
obliquely,  so  as  to  present  a  long  surface  of  it ;  and  I  reduced  it  further  by 
paring  it  very  thin,  at  and  near  to  its  lower  extremities.  The  leaves  con- 
tinue to  look  perfectly  fresh ;  and  the  buds  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
produced  shoots  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  apparently  possessing 
perfect  health  and  much  vigour.  Water  has  been  very  abundantly  given :  be- 
cause I  conceived  that  the  flow  of  arterial  sap  from  the  leaf  would  be  so 
great,  comparatively  with  the  quantitv  of  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  cut- 
tings, as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  rotting  of  these. 

*'  The  cuttings  above  described  present,  in  the  organisation,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  seedling  trees  at  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
The  bud  very  closely  resembles  the  plumule ;  and  the  leaf,  the  cotyledon,  ex- 
tended into  a  seed  leaf;  and  the  organ,  which  has  been,  and  is,  called  a  ra^de, 
is  certainly  a  caudex,  and  not  a  root.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  to  extend, 
in  some  cases,  to  more  than  two  hundred  times  its  first  length,  between  two 
articulations,  a  power  which  is  not  possessed  in  any  degree  by  the  roots  of 
trees.  Whether  the  caudex  of  the  cuttings  of  camellia,  above  mentioned, 
have  emitted,  or  will  or  will  not  emit  roots,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  decide ; 
but  I  entertain  very  confident  hopes  of  success.*' 

35.  N^otes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Chlidanthus  fragrans.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Belfield, 
F.H.S.,  of  Primley  Hill,  near  Newton  Abbot,  Dorsetshire.  Read  Septem- 
ber 5.  1837. 

Nine  middlensized  roots  were  put  into  dry  earth,  and  placed  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove  in  December,  and  kept  p^ectly  dry,  *'  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  March,  when  three  roots  were  potted,  watered,  and  kept  in  the 
hothouse ;  of  these  two  very  shortly  showed  their  blossom  buds,  but  only  one 
came  to  perfection,  and  did  not  seed. 

"  In  the  end  of  April  the  six  remaining  roots  were  planted  in  front  of  the 
pine  pit,  and  in  the  following  month  three  of  them  flowered  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  but  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  form  a  seed  pod. 

"  In  the  same  border,  I  have  another  bulb,  which  has  been  growing  there 
two  years,  quite  unprotected  in  winter.  This  in  the  month  of  June  surprised 
me  by  not  only  throwing  up  a  noble  flowering  stem,  far  exceeding  any  of  the 
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otherd,  but  also  by  perfecting  its  seed  pod,  and  that  without  any  artificiid 
impregnation.  As  this  may  b^  a  novelty,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  it 
to  you ;  possibly  its  produce  may  be  even  hardier  than  the  parent  bulb. 

**  The  border  in  which  these  plants  have  grown  is  particularly  calculated 
for  the  culture  of  tender  bulbs. ,  Brunsvigia  Josephinae  flowered  there  last 
autumn,  with  a  stem  nearly  as  large  as  my  wrist,  and  a  head  of  thirty-six 
flowers,  seeding  abundantly.  Ismene  calathina,  Vallota  purpurea,  and  many 
others  flower  annually,  BiiGemanthus  toxicarius  flourishes  there,  but  has  not 
blossomed." 

36.  Noie  tipcn  a  newly  introduced  Htdf-kardy  Species  of  Salvia  called  Salvia 

paiens.    By  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

**  It  will  excite  some  surprise,  that  this  plant,  growing  plentifully  in  the 
same  districts  from  whence  we  have  receivea  the  8.  fulgens,  should  never  till 
now  have  been  transmitted  to  this  country,  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that 
there  are  yet  many  which  would  amply  reward  the  exertions  of  future  col* 
lectors.  We  know  for  instance  of  a  Salvia  longiflora  among  the  Peruvian 
mountains,  with  a  corolla  above  five  inches  long,  a  S.  speciosa  in  the  same 
country  with  long  dense  spikes  of  a  rich  purple,  a  white-flowered  6.  leuco- 
cepbala,  said  far  to  exceed  the  beauty  of  S.  leucantha,  and  in  the  Mexican 
mining  districts  the  S.  Regla,  Sessei,  and  pubescens,  with  their  inflated  scarlet 
calyxes,  S.  phoenicea,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  same  colour, 
are  stated  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  S.  fulgens  in  their  general  appearance,  and 
even  in  South  Brazil  it  is  probable  that  S.  persicifoha,  or  some  others  allied 
to  it,  may  fairly  enter  into  competition  with  S.  splendens.  Others  are  known 
to  have  orange  or  yellow  flowers  of  different  shades.  Indeed  out  of  near  two 
hundred  species  of  American  salvias,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  three 
fourths  of  them  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 

^  We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  the  S.  patens,  we  have  now  secured  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  group,  more  especially  as  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  more  tender  than  S.  fulgens.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing 
to  the  height  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  erect  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large, 
ovate,  or  deltoid,  broadly  hastate,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  or 
the  upper  ones  rounded,  green  and  hairy  on  both  sides.  The  corolla  is  of  a 
rich  blue,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  is  remarkable  for  its  broad 
gaping  mouth;  the  upper  lip  being  long,  falcate,  and  erect,  inclosing  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  the  lower  lip  hanging  with  two  lateral  oblong  reflexed 
lobes,  and  the  middle  one  very  broad  and  emarginate. 

^  The  S.  patens  will  probably  thrive  best  under  the  same  treatment  as  that 
which  succeeds  with  S.  fulgens,  and  Hke  that  plant  it  will  be  found  to  vary 
much  in  the  size,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  number  of  flowers,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  light  in  which  it  is  grown.  Particular  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  weaken  the  plant  or  suffer  it  to  become  etiolated,  in  order  that  the 
raceme  may  not  lengthen  too  much  and  increase  the  distance  between  the 
flowers, 

^  We  owe  this  splendid  addition  to  our  gardens  to  the  exertions  of  John 
Parkinson,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Mexico,  who  transmitted  seeds  to 
this  country  early  in  the  present  year ;  and  it  was  raised  and  first  flowered  in 
August,  1838,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Page,  nurseryman,  at  Southampton." 

37.  OhiervatioTU  upon  ike  Effects  produced  on  Plants  hy  the  Frost  which  occurred 
in  England  in  the  Winter  of  1837-8.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
&c..  Vice- Secretary.    Bead  December  4.  1838. 

**  The  winter  of  1837-8  was  in  England  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than 
any  which  has  occurred  in  modem  times,  and  it  must  be  many  years  before  its 
disastrous  effects  can  be  repaired  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
We  jnay  have  had  winters  in  which  the  temperature  was  as  low,  and  the  dura* 
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tion  of  severe  weather  loneer,  but  on  this  occasion  several  concurrent  dream* 
stances  contributed  to  mark  the  effects  of  the  season  more  distinctly.  At  no 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  English  gardening  have  there  been  so  many 
rare  exotics  exposed  toj  the  naked  influence  of  the  climate ;  for  the  mildness 
of  several  previous  winters,  and  the  general  increase  of  a  desire  to  introduce 
new  plants,  had  filled  our  gardens  with  species  before  unseen  except  in 
greenhouses. 

*'  Not  only  were  all  the  common  annual  vegetables  cultivated  in  kitchen 
gardens  entirely  destroyed  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  but  strawberry 
plants  prepared  for  forcing  were  so  mucn  injured  as  to  be  mcapable  of  pro- 
ducing their  flowers,  and  the  vine  was  in  many  cases  killed  in  greenhouses,  in 
which  a  fire  was  not  lighted.  Among  our  native  trees,  the  yew  was  affected 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  much  more  so  at  Glasgow;  Ruscus  aculeatus  was 
injured  in  its  native  woods  in  Kent;  the  ivy  lost  its  leaves  and  common 
thyme  and  broom  were  killed  near  London  ;  the  furze  perished  whoUy  above 

Sound  not  only  all  round  London,  but  even  in  South  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
evonshire ;  Atripex  Ualimus  lost  its  branches  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  many  of 
the  hardy  heaths  were  killed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  common  periwinkle  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  lose  its  leaves  at  Sketty  in  South  Wales.  Even 
at  the  latter  place,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  Menziesia  poll- 
folia  was  destroyed ;  Erica  vagans,  with  its  varieties,  was  much  injured  at 
Woburn ;  and  the  common  holly  was  extensively  affected  in  several  places  in 
the  middle  and  north  of  England ;  this  plant  however  offered  very  different 
powers  of  resisting  £old,  some  of  the  varieties  proving  much  hardier  than 
others,  and,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  M'Intosh,  those  which  are 
variegated,  more  so  tnan  the  plain  kinds.  Of  numerous  exotic  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  New  Holland,  the  Himalaya  mountains,  China, 
and  the  alpine  regions  of  South  America,  many  of  which  had  been  growing 
for  years  unharmed,  a  large  proportion  perished.  Nearly  all  the  rare  spe- 
cimens of  this  kind  which  had  been  collected,  with  so  much  care  and  cost, 
in  the  Society's  Garden,  were  destroyed.  All  round  London  fine  old  ever« 
ereen  oaks,  and  cork  trees  had  their  leaves  and  young  shoots  turned  brown, 
kiurustinuses,  sweet  bays,  and  the  common  Arbutus  were  generally  cut  off, 
while  in  most  gardens  not  a  plant  remained  alive  above  ground  of  all  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  China  rose  and  its  kindred  species. 

"  These  and  similar  facts  have  induced  me  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  produced  throughout  the  country  in  different  situations ;  and  by  the 
kindness  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  applied  for  such  evidence  as  came 
within  their  knowledge,  I  have  been  enabled  to  assemble  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  information.  My  thanks  are  in  particular  due  to  — 
The  Bev.  Frederick  Beadon,  North  Stoneham^  Hampshire.  Mr.  WiUiam 
Beattie  Booth,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.,  Carclew,  near 
Penryn,  Cornwall.  Philip  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  Owston,  near  Doncaster, 
Yorkshire,  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  Sketty,  near  Swansea.  Mr.  James 
Forbes,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedford- 
shire. Mr.  Philip  Frost,  Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville,  Dropmore.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Henslow,  Cambridge.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert^ 
Spofforth,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  Nurseryman, 
Brenchley,  Kent.  Mr.  George  Leslie,  Gardener  to  John  Fleming,  Esq., 
Stoneham  Park,  Southampton.  Mr.  James  To\^nsend  Mackay,  Trinity  Coi- 
iege,  Dublin.  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  Nurseryman,  Norwich.  Mr.  Charles 
Mcintosh,  Gardener  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Claremont.  Sir 
Charles  Miles  Lambert  Monck,  Bart.,  Belsay  Castle,  Northumberland.  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffordshire.  Lieut. 
Gen.  Henry  Monckton,  Somerford  Hall,  near  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Ninian  Niveo, 
Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dubhn.  John  P.  Parkin,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall.    John 
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Rogers,  Esq.  Jun.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  Abbots« 
bury,  Dorchester.  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.  M.P.,  Singleton,  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire.  Joseph  Walker,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  near  Liverpool.  William 
Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  John  Williams,  Esq.,  Pitmaston, 
near  Worcester.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Ctardener  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Work- 
sop Manor,  Nottinghamshire.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex. 

'*  I  have  also  occasionally  availed  myself  of  such  published  accounts  as  have 
appeared  most  worthy  of  notice. 

**  In  order  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  hereafter  noticed 
should  possess  their  proper  value,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  weather,  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  frost  itself,  and 
during  its  continuance.  For  this  purpose  the  observations  made  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  a  few  derived  from  other  sources,  will 
convey  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  for  the  principal  part  of  England. 

*'  The  month  of  April,  1837,  was  perhaps  tne  coldest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sunless  ever  remembered.  It  was  7°  Fahr.  below  the  mean  of  the 
same  month  for  ten  preceding  years ;  and  the  temperature  of  May  following  was 
6°  below  the  average.  In  the  latter  month,  the  appearance  of  vegetation  was 
like  what  it  generally  presents  a  month  earlier;  the  common  hawthorn,  for 
instance,  was  not  farther  advanced  in  leaf  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  past 
season,  than  it  generally  is  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  The  general  temperature  of 
April  and  May  being  thus  low,  and  the  nights  frequently  frosty  throughout 
both  months,  vegetation  advanced  but  little,  and  only  commenced  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  June ;  plants  consequently  made  the  greater  por«* 
tion  of  their  growth  after  Midsummer,  and  during  the  Autumn,  at  which 
season  the  shortness  of  the  days,  and  an  unusual  deficiency  of  sun  heat,  were 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  process  of  lignification. 

**  October  was  nearly  2°  below  the  average  of  its  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  contribute  its  usual  share  towards  maturing  the  wood  of  the 
season.  November  was  fully  3°  below  the  mean.  December  was  seasonable 
during  the  first  fortnight ;  but  a  most  remarkable  change  took  place  afber  the 
15th.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  last  sixteen  days  of  the  month  was  46° ; 
instead  of  the  temperature  which  usually  occurs  at  the  winter  solstice,  this 
corresponds  with  that  generally  experienced  even  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  rise  of  temperature,  above  that  of  November,  was  also  greater  than  what 
takes  place  between  March  and  April*  The  thermometer  was  seldom  below 
40°  at  night,  and  never  at  freezing.  These  circumstances  all  contributed  to 
bring  on  excitement  in  the  fluids  of  plants,  as  was  evidently  manifested  in  the 
production  of  young  shoots  by  many  species.  On  Christmas  day  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  stood  at  54^°. 

•*  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  weather  was  slightly  rainy,  and  so  un- 
usually warm,  that  the  lowest  temperature  observed  on  the  2d  i:i  the  month 
was  41°,  and  for  each  of  the  four  first  days  the  thermometer  marked  48°  in 
the  day,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  S.  and  S.W.  On  the  5th  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  N.W.  and  the  temperature  began  to  fall,  but  up  to  the  7th  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  sink  below  27°.  After  this,  winter  may  be  said  to  have  set  in  ; 
the  weather  continued  to  increase  in  severity  till  the  night  between  the  19th 
and  20th,  when  it  arrived  at  its  greatest  intensity  and  the  thermometer  sank 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th  to  — -4J°,  the  ground  being  scarcely  covered  with 
snow. 

*<  In  quoting  the  temperature  throughout  this  paper,  I  have  only  taken  the 
observations  made  upon  thermometers  placed  under  ordinary  circuBPistances. 
But  where  the  thermometer  was  so  isolated,,  as  to  be  cut  off  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  heat  emitted  by  surrounding  bodies,  the  temperature  was  in  reality 
much  lower,  as  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  column,  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  observations  upon  the  radiating  thermometer  are  recorded.  The 
daily  register  of  the  weather  during  this  period  was  as  follows ;  — 
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*'  At  Sevenoaks*,  the  following  hourly  and  other  observations,  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

Friday,  January  19th,  5  p.  m. 

5J 

6i         -        . 
7J         .        . 
11 
Saturday,  January  20th,  12J  a.  m. 

8  -       . 

The  foregoing  observations  were  made  with  two  self<registering  thermometers, 
one  vertical  and  one  horizontal,  laid  upon  a  board,  on  a  bank  of  snow  facing 
N.  W.  One  of  the  instruments  was  made  by  Knight  of  Foster  Lane,  the  other 
by  a  different  person,  and  both  had  been  compared  and  tested  accurately  with 
a  thermometer  made  by  Newman.  The  register  of  the  horizontal  instrument 
became  deranged  at  the  6 J  p.m.  observation,  the  spirit  receding  from  the 
register,  which  was  lodged  against  the  bend  of  the  tube.  The  remaining 
observations  were  with  the  vertical  thermometer  (Six's),  checked  by  the 
mercurial  side  of  the  horizontal  one;  but  in  the  observation  at  12^  a.  m.  the 
mercury  had  passed  the  register  of  the  vertical  thermometer,  so  that  an  allow- 

*  At  this  place  a  singular  phaenomenon  was  observed  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
During  the  extreme  cold  the  branches  of  a  lime-tree,  which  overhangs  a  part 
of  his  gsurden,  drooped  so  as  completely  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  those  above 
fell  proportionately ;  there  was  neither  ice  nor  rime  on  them  to  increase  their 
weight,  so  that  this  phaenomenon  must  have  been  some  direct  effect  of  colcL 
The  branches  recovered  themselves  as  the  day  advanced  and  grew  wanner, 
and  eventually  they  so  completely  regained  their  original  position,  that  Mr. 
Kogers  at  first  thought  his  gardener  had  cut  away  all  that  drooped  and  iffl« 
peded  the  path  the  morning  before. 
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ahce  of  1®  is  made  on  the  two  last  observations  for  the  immersion  of  the 
raster  in  the  mercury. 

"  In  the  interval  between  the  last  two  observations,  the  mercury  had  de- 
scended so  as  to  pass  the  upper  end  of  the  register,  indicating  the  point  it  had 
reached  by  a  globule,  which  had  become  detached,  and  which  remained  lodged 
in  the  bent  part  of  the  tube  beyond  the  register,  showing  a  temperature  of 
at  least  5^  below  zero  ;  how  much  lower  it  was,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove. 

**  At  Langley  Farm,  near  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  the  residence  of  Lancelot 
Holland,  Esq.,  it  was  observed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  19~20th  January  a 
thermometer  facing  the  west,  6  inches  above  the  ground  and  20  yards  from 
the  house,  and  from  any  body  which  could  radiate  heat,  fell  to  13}^  below 
zero.  It  stood  at  that  point  when  Mr.  Holland  examined  it  a  little  after  seven 
in  the  morning.  It  fell  to  zero  soon  after  sunset ;  at  11  p.  m.  on  the  19th  it 
was  3°  below  that  point.  In  the  morning  of  the  20tb,  Mr.  Holland  examined 
jtwo  other  thermometers  attached  to  the  house :  the  one  facing  the  north  was 
7°,  and  that  to  the  west  6°  below  zero. 

*'  At  Redleaf,  near  Tonbridge,  Mr,  Wells  reports  the  cold  to  have  been 
■only  1°  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  the  ground  covered  8  inches  deep 
with  snow. 

"  At  Cambridge,  according  to  Professor  Henslow,  the  thermometer  was 
observed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  3°  above  zero  on  the  20th  at  11  p.  m.  ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  in  all  probabilitv,  in  the  morning  as  low  as  near  London. 
Among  other  facts  it  was  noticed,  that  Vinca  msgor  and  Euphorbia  amygdar- 
loides  among  our  native  plants  were  much  injured.  Even  the  young  shoots  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  plantations  near  Cambridge  suffered  more  or  less,  and  what 
aeemed  very  remarkable,  of  none  more  so  than  the  beech. 

**  In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon,  at  North  Stoneham,  ia 
Hampidiire,  the  thermometer  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  to  zero. 

*'  At  Claremont,  the  English  seat  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mr. 
M'Intosh  states,  that  against  a  white  wall,  4  feet  from  the  ground,  over  a 
gravel  walk,  and  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  east,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 12°  below  zero,  and  that  at  Walton,  three  miles  from  Claremont,  it  was 
said  to  be  as  low  as  — 14°.  The  ground  was  not  covered,  at  the  most,  with 
more  than  6  inches  of  snow,  and  in  many  places  was  scarcely  coloured.  At 
this  place  it  was  ascertained,  that  on  an  open  part  of  the  lawn,  about  50  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  park,  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
S8  inches. 

'*  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  S.  Murray  states,  that  the  lowest 
range  of  the  thermometer  during  January  and  February  was  1°  below  zero, 
but  five  miles  distant  from  Glasgow  it  was  3^°  below  zero.  He  however 
adds,  that  about  8  inches  of  snow  were  by  a  partial  thaw  half  dissolved. 
And  afterwards  frozen  so  firm,  that  the  Green  of  Glasgow  was  used  as  skating 
ground,  and  during  this  period  the  branches  of  plants  were  like  ropes  of  ice — 
the  varieties  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  suffered  severely  at  that  time. 

'*  At  Worksop  Manor,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  thermometer  was  seen  at  3°  above  zero,  on  the  mominp  of  the  20th  of 
January ;  the  snow  at  the  time  lying,  on  an  average,  6  inches  deep,  and 
covering  a  great  part  of  the  foliage  of  the  evergreens.  Li  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worksop  the  cold  was  still  more  severe ;  the  thermometer  havmg  stood  at 
Osberton,  the  residence  of  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  at  2°  below  zero. 

'*  But  although  the  frost,  making  all  allowance  for  errors  in  instruments, 
was  thus  severe  in  some  places,  it  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  that  it  was 
far  less  intense  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

*'  At  Brenchley,  near  Lamberhurst,  in  Kent,  whence  some  returns  have 
been  fiimished  by  Mr.  Hooker,  the  amount  of  frost  was  not  ascertained,  but 
he  states  that  he  examined  his  thermometer  nightly  after  1 1  p.  h.,  and  never 
found  it  below  14°  above  zero.  Mr.  Hooker's  nursery  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
Mope  to  the  north,  with  a  slight  valley  running  through  the  middle  of  it  from 
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-south-west  to  north-east  On  each  side  of  this  yalley  the  land  rises  gradoally, 
and  is  always  inclined  to  be  rather  damp  for  some  distance  up  the  rising 
ground;  in  some  few  parts  the  damp  extends  to  the  highest  oppoate 
grounds.    In  these  places  the  frost  was  most  destructive. 

**  At  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  9°,  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  but  it  stood  for 
several  weeks  between  12*  and  20°.  The  snow,  which  fell  occasionally,  never 
exceeded  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  inches,  and  did  not  remain  on  the  ground 
longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  Near  Worthing  the  temperature  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  was  as  low  as  2°  above  zero. 

1  "  At  Cardew,  in  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  no  raster 
of  the  weather  was  preserved,  but  Mr.  Booth  states,  that  as  far  as  he  recol- 
lects, the  thermometer  against  a  north  wall  in  the  garden  did  not  fall  lower 
than  12°  above  zera  The  depth  of  frost  in  the  ground  did  not  exceed  7 
inches.     The  weather,  previously  to  the  great  frost,  was  unusually  dry. 

'*  I  have  no  certain  return  from  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  Mr. 
Fleming's  gardener  states,  from  observations  made  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Hewitt,  that  the  greatest  frost  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
January  15.,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  15° ;  and  this  agrees  with  a  com* 
munication  with  which  I  have  been  &voured  by  Dr.  Bromfield  of  Ryde,  whose 
thermometer  fell  to  18°  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  January,  and  never 
sunk  lower,  nor  could  he  ascertain  that  it  fell  below  15°  an3rwhere  in  that 
town.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  on  this  day  the  lowest  temperature  near 
London  was  21°. 

*'  At  Pitroaston,  near  Worcester,  Mr.  Williams  states,  that  in  his  garden  on 
a  gravelly  soil,  about  40  feet  above  the  Severn  at  low  water  mark,  and  a  mile 
distant  from  that  river, '  the  thermometer  was  down  at  12°  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  and  at  13°  on  the  morning  of  the  20th ;  those  were  the  two 
coldest  nights  experienced.  The  instrument  was  fully  exposed  to  the  air  on 
the  east  side  of  some  paling,  some  few  leaves  of  a  laurel  intercepting  the 
jradiation  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  to  the  heavens ;  had  it  been  placed 
-on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  surface  had  a  covering  of  snow  on  it, 
and  had  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  been  so  placed  as  to  have  radiated  its 
caloric  into  space,  it  would  doubtless  have  sunk  many  degrees  lower;  how* 
ever,  that  would  not  have  been  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  5  feet  above  the 
surface,  but  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  or  parts  of  the  plant  exposed  to  the 
sky.' 

'*  Sketty  Hall,  the  seat  of  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  three 
miles  west  of  Swansea,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  only  80  or  90  feet  above 
its  leveL  At  this  place,  it  is  believed  that  the  thermometer  never  sank 
below  15°  ;  but  at  a  gentleman's  house  about  8  miles  from  Sketty  it  fell  to  1°. 
Penllergare,  the  residence  of  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  and  Penrlce  Castle,  that 
of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.  M.P.,  ai'e  both  occasionally  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dillwyn ;  the  former  is  much  higher  than  Sketty,  more  exposed,  and  4  miles 
further  inland,  the  latter  is  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  Sketty. 

**  From  Singleton,  near  Swansea,  Mr.  Vivian  states,  that  the  lowest  degree 
of  cold  experienced  in  that  neighbourhood  was  on  the  morning  of  the  20tb, 
when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  \b^  soon  after  daybreak.  The  depth 
of  snow  at  no  time  exceeded  2  inches,  and  during  the  severest  weather  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground. 

''  Near  Liverpool,  the  frost  was  much  less  intense  than  around  London; 
Mr.  Walker  states,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  gardens  suffered  far 
less  than  in  places  to  the  east  and  south,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  Derbj^ire, 
and  Nottinghamshire.  Calderstone,  Mr.  Walker's  residence,  is  from  100  to 
150  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  register  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  9°  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  nor  could  he  learn  that  it  had  been  lower  in  his  vicinity. 
The  greatest  depth  to  which  the  frost  penetrated  the  soil  was  found  to  have 
been  from  12  to  18  inches,  accordingly  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  grass 
or  otherwise.    Very  few  of  his  extensive  collection  of  evergreen  trees  and 
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ftbrubs  were  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  here,  and  elsewhere,  remarked  that 
the  double  Ulex  europaeus  was  more  hardy  than  the  wild  species,  and  that 
Ulex  strictuB,  the  Irish  furse,  sufiered  more  than  either. 

"  In  Ireland,  as  is  usual,  the  winter  was  much  less  severe ;  Mr.  Mackay 
reports  the  lowest  temperature  in  Trinity  College  Garden,  Dublin,  to  have 
been  only  20°.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  speaks  of  the 
cold  of  Kilkenny  as  haying  also  been  20^,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  at  the  computed  elevation  of  500  feet. 

'*  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  the  thermometer  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Niven  not  'to  have  fallen  below  15^  above  zero.  In  this  station  the  dwarf 
fan  palm  (Chcmuerops  humUis)  has  stood  for  two  winters  almost  without 
injury. 

"  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  in  some  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  £ng« 
land,  the  cold  should  have  been  much  less  than  about  London,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  coast. 

'*  According  to  the  observations  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  at 
Spofibrth,  near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire,  the  thermometer  never  fell  below 
13°  with  him,  or  below  10^  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  the  cold  seems  in 
this  place  to  have  been  compensated  by  its  duration  for  its  want  of  intensity. 
When  the  temperature  relaxed  with  rain  in  February,  although  the  snow 
melted  nearly  away,  the  rain  froze  for  about  48  hours  as  it  fell,  and  covered 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  which  was  not  long  after 
buried  under  a  fresh  coat  of  5  inches  of  snow,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
after  the  frost  broke  up  finally,  before  the  under  coat  of  ice  was  completely 
thawed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Herbert  is  of  opinion,  that  the  great  injury  to  the  shrubs 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  severest  night ;  for,  when  the  weather  relaxed  for  a 
few  days,  the  leaves  of  the  white  Rhododendron  arboreum  were  not  killed,  nor 
the  wood  of  R.  Acklandi ;  but  after  the  snow  had  returned,  the  glass  fell  one 
night  to  16°,  and  the  great  mischief  was  everywhere  apparent  the  next  day. 
'  If  there  had  not  been  an  intermediate  remission  of  the  firost,  the  plants  would 
perhaps  not  have  suffered  so  much.' 

"  At  Owston,  near  Doncaster,  several  valuable  fects  were  noted  down  by 
Philip  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  from  plants  growing  in  loam  on  a  substratum  of 
magnesian  limestone ;  this  place  is  situated  in  a  low,  not  wet  position,  in  lat. 
53^°.  Here  the  thermometer  is  reported  not  to  have  fallen  below  6*^  above 
zero.  Among  other  facts,  of  which  use  has  been  made  elsewhere,  Mr.  Cooke 
remarks,  that  he  found  those  plants  suffering  least,  which  were  most  sheltered 
from  the  morning  sun.  In  a  clayey  loam,  2  feet  in  depth,  on  a  limestone 
substratum,  several  laurustinuses,  tnus  sheltered,  and  in  a  situation  not 
affected  by  dsunp,  did  not  suffer  at  all ;  and  other  specimens  against  walls,  on 
which  the  sun  never  shines,  were  equally  uninjured. 

"  At  Belsay  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  thermometer  was  not  remarked  lower  than  \0°  above  zero,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet,  during  at  least  eight 
weeks ;  and  consequently  but  little  damage  comparatively  was  experienced. 
For  this  reason  the  results  observed  in  this  garden  are  at  variance  with  those 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  effects  of  the  frost  were  much  less  severe  than 
would  have  been  expected  from  the  northerly  station  of  Belsay.  Cauliflowers 
covered  by  hand-glasses  were  unharmed.  A  standard  plant  of  Spartium 
aetnense  had  only  the  points  of  its  shoots  scorched  by  the  frost,  but  it  was 
not  in  its  usual  health  in  the  following  summer.  Camellias  with  a  slight 
covering  of  haulm,  although  weakened,  were  saved,  but  myrtles  were  killed 
to  the  ground.  Among  the  plants,  which  sustained  little  or  no  injury,  were 
Abies  Deodara,  Paeonia  Moutan,  and  the  following  magnolias,  viz.  tripetala, 
auriculata,  glauca,  and  Thompsoniana,  as  standards,  and  M.  conspicua,  against 
a  wall.  In  a  nursery  ground,  600  feet  above  the  sea,  a  cypress,  about  20 
years  old,  was  scorched,  but  younger  plants  were  mostly  killed ;  Araucaria 
Dombeyi,  and  a  scarlet  arbutus  were  not  hurt,  and  Cunninghamia  sinensis 
was  only  injured  in  the  upper  branches. 
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**  From  these  places,  and  the  other  sources  abready  named,  a  large  number 
of  valuable  returns  of  plants  killed,  and  left  alive,  has  been  obtain^ ;  and,  in 
order  to  insure  all  possible  accuracy,  they  have  been  referred  back  to  their 
several  authors,  for  such  corrections  and  additions  as  it  might  appear  desirable 
to  make.    The  result  will  I  hope  be  found  of  great  interest. 

**  It  is  only  by  repeated  observations  of  this  kind  that  we  can  hc^e  for 
certain  success  in  the  important  object  of  introducing  exotic  species  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  climate ;  consequently  to  multiply  and  systematize  such 
observations  is  one  of  the  most  useful  employments  in  which  the  horticul- 
turist can  engage.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  lead  to  results  of  importance  than 
attempts  to  acdimatize  plants ;  an  object  which  has  abready  occupied  so  much 
time  to  so  little  purpose,  that  I  doubt  whether  any  one  case  of  actual  acclima- 
tization can  be  adduced ;  that  is  to  say,  any  one  case  of  a  species  naturally 
tender  having  been  made  hardy,  or  even  hardier  than  it  was  originally.  Not 
to  mention  other  cases  in  point,  Cerasus  Laurocerasus  is  as  tender  as  it  was 
in  Parkinson's  time,  and  yet  it  has  been  raised  from  seeds  through  many  gene- 
rations ;  the  potatoe  retains  its  original  impatience  of  frost,  ami  so  does  the 
kidney  bean,  which  last  might  at  least  have  been  expected  to  become  hardier, 
if  reiterated  raising  from  seed  in  cold  climates  could  bring  about  that  result. 
The  many  beautiful  and  valuable  half-hardy  hybrids,  lately  provided  for  our 
gardens,  are  no  exception  to  this  statement,  for  they  are  not  instances  of  a 
tender  species  being  hardened,  but  of  new  and  hardy  creations  obtained  by 
the  art  of  man  from  parents,  of  which  one  is  hardy  and  the  other  delicate. 
Acclimatization,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  seems  to  be  a  chimaera. 

*'  What  gives  such  evidence,  as  is  now  about  to  be  adduced,  its  great 
value,  is  the  well  known  fact,  that  no  botanist  can  ever  tell  with  precision 
whether  a  plant  will  support  a  climate  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed.  No  one 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  decided  connection  between  the 
structure  of  plants  and  their  powers  of  enduring  cold,  and  consequently  we 
cannot  judge  a  priori  what  amount  of  cold  a  given  plant  will  bear.  If 
this  could  be  effected,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  steps  would  have  been 
taken  in  the  progress  of  horticulture,  and  we  should  be  spared  the  loss  and 
disappointment  which  now  attend  all  extensive  attempts  at  naturalizing  exotic 
species.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  particular  natural  orders  of  plants  affect 
particular  and  well  marked  climates ;  as  palms,  the  plains  of  the  tropics ; 
Cactaceae,  the  temperate  and  dry  regions  of  America ;  and  epiphytal 
Orchidaceas,  the  hot  and  damp  regions  of  all  countries  near  the  equator. 
But  even  these  cases  are  not  free  from  striking  exceptions  ;  we  have  the 
fen  palm  {Chamceropi  humUis)  growing  as  far  north  as  Rome,  and  the 
wax  palm  {Ceroxyhn  andicola)  flourishing  on  the  mountain  Quindiu,  at 
the  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  bleak  places  where  the 
temperature  falls  to  44°.  Of  Cactaceas,  a  species  of  Opuntia,  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  hand-glass,  or  occasionally  in  the  most  severe  weather  a 
mat  thrown  over  it,  was  able  to  sustain  the  late  winter  at  Owston,  near 
Doncaster,  where  it  must  have  endured  a  temperature  of  9°  Fahrenheit; 
Opuntia  ferox  stood  unprotected  at  Glasgow  and  Dropmore  ;  and  according 
to  Kuttall,  Melocactus  viviparus  and  another  are  found  in  the  elevated 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  are  exposed  to  **  intense 
frost."  Finally,  epiphytal  Orchidaceae  have  been  found  at  the  elevation  of 
14,000  feet  on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  the  cold  is  very  considerable,  in  the 
case  of  Oncidium  nubigenum  ;  Dendrobium  denudans  inhabits  regions  in  the 
north  of  India,  where  it  grows  upon  oaks,  and  is  occasionally  exposed  to 
frost,  according  to  Dr.  Royle;  and  Mr.  Hartweg  met  with  a  species  of 
Lselia  (?)  in  the  mountains  of  Leon  in  Mexico,  on  branches  of  oak  trees,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  sometimes  freezes. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  speculation  as  to  the  laws  which  govern 
such  conflicting  results,  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^  premature, 
and  the  only  useful  information  which  can  be  given  consists  of  naked  fiu;ts. 
These  facts  are,  however,  of  the  utmost  practical  consequence,  because  they 
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efiable  us  to  jadge  whether  it  is  probable,  that  a  giiren  species,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  actual  experiment  in  one  climate  will  succeed  in  another  or  not. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  go  into  the  numerous  minute 
details  included  in  this  report. 

"  The  utmost  which  science  can  at '  present  do,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  is  to  judge  from  probability.  We  know  that  the  more  nearly  the 
climates  of  different  countries  approach  each  other,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  the  species  peculiar  to  those  countries  may  be  advantageously  inter- 
changed, ^ut  although  this  is  a  valuable  guiding  fact  ibr  general  purposes, 
it  loses  its  value,  or  at  least  from  the  imperfection  of  our  information  appears 
to  lose  it,  when  we  descend  to  particulars.  Because  the  climate  of  many 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  resembles  that  of  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  plants  of  the  former  will  grow  in  the  latter  country,  and  experience 
shows  that  this  will  really  happen.  But  while  such  is  the  general  ^t,  we 
continually  find  exceptions  to  it,  which  nothing  but  actual  experiment  could 
have  led  us  to  discover.  For  instance,  the  Deodar  cedar  appears  hardy  all 
over  England,  but  Abies  Webbiana  suffers  so  much  from  cold,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  national  importance  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  exc«>t  in  very  favourable  situations ;  yet  they  are  both 
from  the  same  tracts  of  country,  and  we  could  not  have  judged  beforehand 
that  their  constitution  would  be  different.  In  like  manner,  Benthamia  grows 
on  the  second  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  along  with  Berberia  aristata, 
asiatica,  and  others,  and  belongs  to  as  hardy  a  family  as  they  do.  Yet  Ben- 
thamia has  been  almost  everywnere  killed  by  the  frost,  except  in  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  and  South  Wales,  and  the  others  have  as  generally  resisted  it;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  or  theoretical  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  plants  to 
account  for  uie  difference.  Again,  if  we  could  judge  beforehand  of  such 
things,  it  would  be  said  that  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  especially 
that  df  the  southern  face  of  the  island,  would  yield  plants  suitable  to  Devon- 
shire; and  such  appears  to  be  the  fact  with  such  species  as  Acacia  stricta 
and  difiiisa,  Correa  alba,  Callistemon  lanceolatus,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia, 
and  some  others ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Aster  argophyllus,  Pomaderris 
elliptica  and  Veronica  decussata,  which  is  quite  a  mountain  plant,  were  killed. 
No  one  could  have  suspected  that  this  would  happen;  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  fact  experimentallv. 

.  '*  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  this  kind  of  investigation  were  prosecuted  with 
sufficient  care,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  many  plants  not  now  reputed  to  be 
hardy  would  be  added  to  our  out-door  gardens.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hamelia 
patens,  a  West  Indian  plant,  lived  for  several  years  at  Claremont ;  Peganum 
fiarmsda,  a  native  of  the  hot  plains  of  Syria,  survived  over  last  winter  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  another  part  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  many  nmilar  cases.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a  casual  report  of  this 
description  that  so  extensive  a  subject  can  be  properly  treated ;  all  that  is 
now  proposed,  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  appear  to  be 
Important. 

"  AUSTRALIA. 

Acacia  armata  and  verticUlala  survived  the  winter  of  1836-7,  but  were  now 
killed  at  Sketty :  in  the  spring  of  1837  Mr.  Dillwyn  turned  out  some  other 
species  which  had  been  hardened  in  a  cold  frame,  but  they  all  died  except 
A.  ttfflnu  and  pubescens,  A.  ajffinis  also  survived  at  Glasgow ;  but  though 
on  a  wall  it  was  killed  to  the  ground.    At  Norwich  a  plant  of  A.  dealbata 

•  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground  was  killed.  In  the  Society's  Garden 
every  species  perished,  some  having  been  growing  for  several  years  without 
suffering  materially  from  winter  cold.  At  Carclew  A.  stricta  and  afflnu 
proved  more  hardy  than  any  others,  although  both  were  slightly  injured;  A. 
Sophora  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  this  place  in  1830-1,  but  had  subse- 
quently attained  the  height  of  15  or  16  feet ;  after  the  frost  the  branches 
.  required  to  be  shortened,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  stem  being 
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cracked  and  injured,  and  the  plant  became  healthy;  A.  vertidUala,  wluch 
had  been  out  for  aereral  yean,  and  was  about  15  feet  high,  was  greatly  da<« 
ma^ed ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  made  an  effort  to  grow  again,  but 
ultunatehf  died;  A»  Affium  against  the  front  of  the  stove  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold  ;  every  plant  of  A.  lophantha  died.  The  latter  and  A. 
mgricant  "were  killed  even  at  Falmouth.  At  Kilkenny  A.  hngifoRa,  arrnata^ 
letUitciJoBa^  margmata^  decurrens^  meUmogylon,  dealbata  and  verticiUata  were 
uninjured. 

Anthocbbcis  viscosa  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  W%ht. 

Aster  argophyilus,  of  which  there  was  a  large  shrub  at  Carclew,  had  the  bark 
split  all  over  it ;  it  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again.  This 
species  also  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Falmouth^  where  it  has  lived  seven  years,  and  flowers  freely,  it  was  un- 
hurt. 

Banksia  Uttora&i  had  stood  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Grarden  for  2  or 
3  winters,  but  now  died.  B.  eblongifiHa  was  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  Falmouth 
garden ;  but  B.  ericifbUag  which  had  grown  there  as  a  hardy  shrub  for  5 
years,  was  untouchad. 

Bbaufortia  decutsata  was  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  mild  garden,  at  Falmouth. 

BiLLARDiERA  tongi/oUa,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  at  Glasgow,  was  un-< 
touched ;  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  the  winter  at  Kilkenny  and  Abbots- 
bury  without  damage. 

Callitris  cuprestiformisy  at  Garclew,  was  all  killed  except  one  plant,  which 
was  very  much  injured ;  the  latter  quite  recovered. 

Cassinia  rotmarini/blia  was  killed  at  Bicton. 

Ck>RREA  alba,  after  having  thriven  in  an  open  border  at  Sketty  without  any 
protection  for  six  years,  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1836-7,  and  another 
strong  plant  which  was  put  out  in  the  following  spring  also  perished  this 

■  winter.  At  Carclew,  trained  to  the  front  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  the  branches 
which  projected  from  the  wall  only  were  killed.  In  the  shrubbery  at  this 
place,  owing  to  its  being  more  stunted,  the  points  of  the  shoots  were  all 
that  suffered.  It  was  quite  uninjured  in  the  open  ground  at  Kilkenny.  C. 
tpeciota  escaped  in  a  conservatory  at  Spofibrth,  where  Dillwynia  eridfoUa 
was  destroyed.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden 
at  Falmouth  as  hardy  shrubs. 

Carhichaelia  atutraUt,  though  not  much  injured  by  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Sketty,  and  even,  trained  to  a  terrace  waH 
with  an  eastern  exposure  at  Carclew,  it  suffered  severely.  It  also  died  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Belfast. 

Casu ARiNA  eqidseii/blia  and  ttricta  were  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden ;  the  latter  had  been  there  for  7  or  8  winters. 

Calothahnus  quadrifida  lived  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  at  Falmouth. 

Callistehon  lanceoiattu  was  only  damaged  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  this  species 
and  some  others,  trained  against  an  east  wall  where  it  flowers  freely,  was 
slightly  injured  at  Carclew,  where  other  kinds  in  the  shrubbery  were  rusty, 
but  the  branches  were  unhurt ;  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  at  Falmouth,  it  has 
lived  for  20  years  as  a  hardy  shrub  ;  in  the  Society's  Garden  it  was  killed 
on  a  south  wall.  Callistemon  speciosus  appears  to  have  lived  on  a  south 
wall  at  Kilkenny. 

DoRYANTHEi^  cxcelso,  planted  out  5  years,  was  killed  at  Bicton. 

DiANELLA  ccenUea  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Carclew,  but  sprang  again. 

Dillwynia  ericifbUa  perished  in  a  conservatory  at  Spofforth. 

Eugenia  austraRs,  and  Eutaxia  myrtijblia,  were  both  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  gar- 
den, at  Falmouth. 

Eucalyptus  ptUvervlenta  was  killed  at  Carclew,  although  protected  by  a 
double  covering  of  mats.  E.  alpina,  1^  foot  high,  was  found  alive  6  inches 
above  the  surface  at  Norwich,  having  been  protected  by  the  snow^.  All  the 
species  died  in  the  Society's  Garden,  some  of  them  having  been  fine  spe- 
cimens.   At  Kilkenny,  £.  ptiivigera  was  uninjured  on  a  naked  south  wall* 
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Grevillea  rotmarinifiUa,  an  elegant  shrub,  proyed  perfectly  hardy  at  Fal* 
mouth,  and  at  Carclew,  where  it  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  in  the  opea 
border.     G.  juniperina  was  killed  in  the  former  place. 

GooDiA  loHJbtia  was  killed  at  Sketty,  though  unhurt  by  the  previous  winter. 

Hakea  acundam  and  linearis  lived  without  sustaining  injury  in  the  open 
ground  at  Kilkenny.  H.  macrocarpa  was  untouched  upon  a  wall  at  Bicton. 
H.  cerafophylla,  and  H.  pugiomJbrmiSf  both  of  which  had  been  out  for  two 
years,  were  killed  at  Carclew. 

Kbnnedya  bimaeuUUa^  16  or  17  years  old,  in  the  conservatory  at  Spofforth, 
was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  it  sprung  up  again.  K.  monophylla  was  killed 
at  Falmouth. 

DoMATiA  longifiHa  was  cut  down  at  Redleaf. 

Leptospermum  lanigerum,  against  a  wall,  was  not  materially  injured  at 
Sketty.  L.  ambiguum,  a  beautiful  shrub  8  feet  high,  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation at  the  comer  of  the  garden  at  Carclew,  was  uninjured.  L.  obovatum 
lived  without  protection  at  Kilkenny.  Several  species  are  said  to  have 
lived  against  a  wall  at  Belfast  without  suffering.  In  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  at 
Falmouth,  a  Leptospermum,  called  ambiguum^  has  been  growing  for  17 
years,  and  is  10  feet  nigh»  flowering  abundantly  in  the  summer. 

Melaleuca  hi/pericifbUa,  mcana,  and  dectutata,  which  had  been  trained 
against  a  south  wall  at  Carclew,  had  their  bark  split  from  the  points  of  the 
branches  to  the  root,  and  consequently  were  killed.    A  species  of  this 

•  genus  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  B^bertson  as  having  been  uninjured  in  the  open 
ground  at  Kilkenny.  M.  decuticUa^  pubescent,  ericifoUa,  and  depressa,  sur- 
vived with  Mr.  Fox,  at  Falmouth ;  but  the  hypericifolia  was  killed  even 
there. 

Pom ADERRis  eHRpHca  was  killed  at  Bicton. 

Solly  A  heterophylla,  although  it  had  survived  several 'previous  winters,  was 
killed  very  generally.  At  Carclew,  in  front  of  the  stove,  the  old  stem 
escaped,  but  the  branches  were  destroyed  ;  although  much  injured,  it  re- 
covered during  the  summer. 

Tristania  lauriJbUa  was  killed  under  a  verandah  at  Spofforth ;  it  was  unin- 
jured under  a  cold  frame  at  Sketty. 

Veronica  decussata  was  generally  killed.  At  Carclew  it  had  stood  for  years 
without  injury  in  the  shrubbery,  but  was  killed  to  the  ground  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  small  twigs  ;  it  however  lived  at  Falmouth. 

Westrjngia  rosmartnifbUa,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  last,  was  killed  at 
Carclew. 

«  CALIFORNIA  and  MEXICO. 

Abies  grandis,  nobiiis,  and  amabiUs,  all  proved  hardy,  even  in  the  Society's 

Garden. 
Berberis  dealhata^  a  Mexican  evergreen,  in  the  open  border  in  the  Society's 

Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground ;    but  it  came  up  again  vigorously,    A 
^   plant  against  an  east  wall  sustained  little  injury. 
BouvARDiA    triphylla  was  generally  killed,   unless  at   Carclew,   where   it 

becomes  an  herbaceous  plant,  flowering  late  every  season  in  the  open 

border. 
Crat^gus   mewicana  in    the  Society's   Gkirden  was  much  damaged  as  a 

standard,  but  only  slightly  on  a  south  wall ;  it  was  uninjured  as  a  standard 

at  Sketty. 
Ceanothus  azureus,  of  which  there  were  fine  old  plants  on  a  south  wall  in 

the  Society's  Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again.    At 

North  Stoneham  it  perished  entirely.     At  Carclew  the  young  shoots  of  a 

plant  in  the  shrubbery  were  killed  back  to  the  old  wood ;  but  it  recovered. 
Cerasus  Capollim  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  as  an  open  standard,  but 

was  uninjured  against  a  south  wall. 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  a  small  shrub,  and  the  only  specimen  in  the  country,. 

was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  under  a  glass  covering  protected  by  mats. 
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Photinia  mhui^oUa  was  killed  in  the  Societ/s  Garden. 

RiBBS  elutmotum,  mahaceum^  and  tpechtum  in  the  Society's  Garden,  were  all 

killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again  as  if  uninjured  ;  at  Sketty  R.  tpe^ 

doium  was  damaged,  but  not  materiaUy.  ' 
PiNus  itmgmt  was  generally  killed,  and  evidently  proved  to  be  too  tender  for 

this  climate.    P.  Uaveana  was  unhurt  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Tbigidia  PavonUiy  covered  with  leaves  and  planted  in  peat,  was  nearly  killed 

at  Spofibrth  for  the  first  time.    The  bulbs  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  in 

garden  soil,  though  not  touching  the  wall,  were  uninjured. 

«  CHINA. 

Azalea  tm/tca.  Of  this  species  there  are  not  many  returns.  With  Mr.Beadon 
the  double  purple  stood  with  protection,  alba,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
was  much  cut,  while  phcenicea  and  the  hybrid  SnuthU  were  kiUed,  In  the 
Durham  Down  nursery,  near  Bristol,  all  the  varieties  were  killed  except 
alba,  which  was  unhurt.  At  Abbotsbury,  A.  phcenicea  was  damaged  more 
than  alba.  At  Redleaf,  alba,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  open  ground  for 
many  years,  was  much  injured.  At  Carclew,  all  the  varieties  seem  hardy, 
but  Azalea  mdica  itsdf  less  than  the  others  :  at  this  place  they  are  grown 
in  the  shrubberies.  At  Spo£S>rth  A.  md,  phcenicea  was  destroyed  under  a 
verandah*    A.  linenai  was  killed  at  Dropmore,  after  living  out  for  many 


Am TGDALVs  pumUa  against  a  north  wall  escaped  at  Claremont,  but  vnis  de- 
stroyed at  Glasgow. 

BiGNONiA  grandifhra,  at  least  30  years  planted  against  a  west  wall,  was  killed 
to  the  ground  at  Claremont.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  first 
specimens  of  it  planted  out,  as  it  was  introduced  ooly  in  ISOOw  It  was  not 
iiyured  m  the  Society's  Churden. 

Bletia  hyaanthina  has  remained  unmjured  in  the  open  border  at  Cardew  fi>r 

-  the  kut  three  years ;  and  although  exposed  during  the  severe  frost,  it  was 
not  the  least  affected  by  it,  the  plant  having  produced  several  fine  spikes  of 

•  flowers  in  summer. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  whole'collection  was  killed  at  Claremont, 

whether  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  or  in  pots  plunged  in  rotten  tan. 

At  Dropmore  they  were  killed  in  the  borders,  but  they  survived  in  a  south 

aspect  under  pales  tuid  walls. 
Capripolium  longi/lorum  was  saved  at  Spoffbrth  in  a  greenhouse,  where 

calceolarias  were  killed. 
CuNNiNGHAMiA  sinends  was  little  injured  anywhere;  at  Claremont,  where 

are  the  largest  pl^ts  in  England,  stationed  on  a  sloping  rather  sheltered 

hill  side,  it  did  not  lose  a  leaf;  but  at  Dropmore,  a  plant  growing  in  a  veiy 

exposed  situation,  was  more  damaged. 
Clematis  chinenm  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  but  sprang  up  again  vigorously. 
Cydonia  stnerms  was  damaged  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  on  the 

open  lawn. 
Fraxinus  lenHtci/oHa  was  uninjured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Glycine  smeTisis,  although  in  most  places  untouched  by  the  frost,  had  aH  the 

spurs  killed  back  to  the  main  branches  at  Redleaf,  while  the  plant  was  other- 

•  wise  injured. 

Gleditsghia  chinenm  was  killed  at  Sketty,  but  the  other  species  were  unin- 
jured. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.  At  Sketty  several  plants,  from  20  to  upwards  of  30 
feet  in  circumference,  were  all  uninjured.  At  Glasgow  the  species  was 
nearly  killed. 

Illioium  anisatum,  plunged  in  a  pot  behind  a  west  wall,  escaped  at  Claremont, 
while  70  species  of  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  beside  it  died. 

JuNiPERus  chinentis;  a  fine  specimen  at  Claremont,  perh^s  the  finest  in 

•  England,  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  f  nor  at  Belsay, 
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KoELREUtERlA  paniculota,  grown  as  a  hardy  shrubbery  plant,  was  uninjured 
in  England }  but  suffered  at  Glasgow. 

MAGNOLiA/ttf co/a,  trained  to  a  wall,  sustained  no  injury  at  Bicton ;  'M.,pumila 
died  there.     M.  contpicua  seems  to  have  been  hardy  everywhere. 

An  Orange  tree,  at  Owston,  of  the  variety  called  the  Portogallo  dolce, 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  peach-house,  escaped,  protected  by  a  few  fir 
branches  and  the  upper  lights  only,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  24° 
several  times ;  after  the  lower  lights  were  put  on  without  fire,  the  outdoor 
thermometer  fell  to  10^,  when  the  plant  was  injured,  but  it  recovered.  In 
Cornwall  species  of  the  genus  Citrus  survived  the  winter,  with  little  or  no 
protection.  Mr.  Fox*s  collection  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  The 
cUron  has  been  trained  for  10  years  to  a  south  wall,  is  5  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duces '  fine  fruit.'  The  lemon,  in  a  south-east  exposure,  has  lived  for  17 
years,  is  7  feet  high,  and  produces  plenty  of  fruit.  A  plant,  called  the 
*  Citrtts  orange,*  lives  as  a  hardy  shrub.  Ihe  St,  Michael  orange  has  lived 
23  years  on  a  south  wall,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  '  choice  fi'uit' 
annually.  Finally,  the  Mandarin  Orange  has  been  living  uninjured  for  three 
years. 

PiNUs  sinensis^  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country,  had  stood  out  of 
doors  20  years  at  Hedleaf,  was  14  or  15  feet  high,  and  was  quite  killed. 

PiTTOSPORUM  Tobira  was  generally  killed  near  London.  At  Sketty,  since 
1813-14,  several  shrubs  had  remained  uninjured  by  the  frost  till  last  winter, 
when  they  did  not  suffer  more  than  some  common  evei^reens,  which  grew 
beside  them,  and  one  of  them  came  fireely  into  flower.  Mr.  Dillwyn  states, 
that  in  the  scale  of  injury  it  may  be  placed  with  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  that 
it  has  suffered  much  less  than  Aristotelia  Macqui.  In  C<Mmwall  this  is  a 
common  shrub  :  several  plants  at.Carclew  were  split  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  killed  ;  others  had'their  last  year's  shoots  killed ;  and  only  a  few,  which 
happened  to  be  protected  by  higher  shrubs,  escaped*  At  Falmouth  it  did 
not  suffer. 

Hoses.  Of  the  Ban/csian  rose,  both  the  yeUow  and  white  variety  suffered 
severely  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  England  ;  atClaremont,  plants  15  years 
old,  and  covering  60  or  70  yards  of  wall,  were  killed  to  the  ground ;  fine  old 
specimens  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden ;  at  Brenchley,  a  plant  with  a 
stem  11^  inches  in  circumference,  and  covering  the  whole  side  of  a  house, 
was  entu-ely  destroyed ;  they  equally  perished  in  Hampshire,  bat  it  was 
observed  at  Owston  that  one  plant  against  a  shaded  wall  escaped.  The 
varieties  of  Rosa  mtdti/lora  were  destroyed.  Rosa  bractecUa,  the  Macartney 
Rose,  was  killed  back  to  its  old  wood,  or  even  down  to  the  ground.  R. 
microphi/lla  suffered  in  the  same  degree ;  other  China  roses  in  general  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  or  totally  destroyed.  The  white  and  yellow  China 
Rose,  the  sweet-scented  hybrid,  Hamon,  and  Bkarii,  were  entirely  destroyed 
even  in  Hampshire ;  but  the  latter  was  injiu'ed  on  a  south  wall  at  Drop- 
more.  Generally  speaking,  the  Noisette,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  tea-scented 
varieties,  were  found  the  most  tender  ;  hybrids,  between  the  China  rose 
and  European  species,  were  much  less  affected ;  the  beautiful  Rosa  ruga,  a 
mule  between  Rosa  indica  and  arvensis,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  at  Pit- 
maston,  or  even  at  Redleaf,  where  the  Noisette,  and  every  description  of 
China  Hose,  was  killed  down  to  the  ground.  It  was,  however,  very  different 
in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales ;  at  Carclew,  Rosa  involucrata  was  the  only 
rose  that  suffered,  while  Rosa  microphylkt  close  beside  it  was  uninjured. 
At  Sketty,  Rosa  rmcrophylla  was  slightly  injured,  but  at  that  place  no  other 
of  a  large  collection  was  at  all  injured.  At  Penllargare  'K.microphyUa  agdnst 
a  wall  was  quite  unhurt.  R.  sinica  perished  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden. 

P^oNiA  Movian  and  papaveracea  did  not  suffer  at  all  in  the  south  of  England, 
nor  even  at  Claremont  in  various  exposed  situations,  or  Glasgow,  though 
unprotected  ;  but  at  Redleaf  three  dozen  large  plants  were  so  much  injured, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground ;  and  I  learn  from 
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Mr.  Herbert  that  they  were  equally  damaged  at  Ickleton,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Sketty,  the  tree  psonies  flowered  better  than  was  ever 
remembered. 

Photinia  ierruiata,  or  Crataegus  ghibra,  was  uninjured  at  Carclew,  and  at 
Singleton  ;  but  it  suffered  a  little  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  midland  and  north- 
em  counties  was  either  entirely  destroyed  or  yery  much  injured;  it  was 
observed  at  Dropmore,  that  where  most  sheltered  it  suffered  most ;  an  old 
plant  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden  was  nearly  killed. 

PoDOCARPUS  macrophylliu  was  killed  at  Carclew,  at  Redkaf,  and  elsewhere. 

Raphiolepis  indica  was  killed  at  Liverpool*  It  never  bears  even  mild  winters 
well,  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Thea  vtridii  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  Claremont  escaped,  but  both  it  and  JBohea 
were  killed  at  Redleaf.    T,viridis  was  uninjured  at  Bicton. 

Taxodium  merue  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

«  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Clianthus  puniceui  was  generally  destroyed ;  at  Bicton,  a  plant  against  a 
wall,  and  9  feet  high,  is  reported  to  haye  been  killed ;  even  in  the  Glasnevin 
garden,  although  protected,  it  died  ;  but  it  lived  at  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  Somerford,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Edwardsia  iMcrophyUa,  of  which  fine  specimens  against  walls  existed  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  at  Arundel  and  elsewhere,  was  generally  killed ;  but  at 
Bicton  and  Carclew,  at  the  latter  place  in  the  open  shrubbery,  it  was  not  at 
all  affected.  E.  grandiflora  died  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  Society's  Grarden, 
where  there  was  a  very  large  plant,  and  even  at  Bicton  ;  but  it  was  un- 
damaged at  Carclew,  at  Belsay  on  the  outside  wall  of  a  conservatory,  and 
Singleton,  and  it  survived,  though  much  damaged,  at  Owston.  At  Sketty 
a  standard  was  killed,  but  those  against  a  wall  were  uninjured,  and  one  of 
the  latter  at  Penrice  Castle,  unprotected,  flowered  beautifully  af^er  the 
winter.  E.  chrysophyUa  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Grarden, 
and  at  Bicton,  but  it  was  only  killed  to  the  old  wood  at  Claremont. 

PucHsiA  ^jrcor/t(»ito  survived  at  Bicton;  at  Carclew  it  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  shot  up  again. 

Phormium  tenax  was  killed  near  London,  at  Cambridge,  in  Hampshire,  and 
elsewhere;  but  at  Carclew,  in  the  shrubbery,  under  some  large  Scotch 
firs,  and  by  the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  a  kind  of  swamp,  where  its  roots  were 
under  water,  this  plant  was  not  in  the  least  injured. 

"WEST  INDIES. 

Adelia  acidoton,  a  Jamaica  plant,  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's 

Garden,  but  sprang  up  again. 
Hamelia  patens,  a  plant  of  which  had  stood  out  for  seven  years  at  Claremont, 

was  killed. 

"  JAPAN. 

Acer  palmatum  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden,  where  unprotected;  but  it 
survived  in  a  cold  frame. 

AvcvB A  japordca  was  killed  at  Claremont,  and  other  places,  and  much  injured 
in  some  parts  of  the  midland  counties ;  its  leaves  were  only  discoloured  in 
the  Society's  Garden,  it  scarcely  suffered  at  Glasgow,  and  not  at  all  at 

.    Belsay  and  Spofibrth. 

Broussonetia  papyrifsra  was  but  slightly  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
and  proved  hardy  in  most  cases. 

dxM.kTis\Sieboldi  and  ctsndea  were  generally  found  unhurt. 

Camellia  japonica,  though  generally  killed,  escaped  in  many  places  without 
injury.  This  plant  has  stood  out  for  18  years  at  Somerford.  Mr.  Diliwyn 
reports  that  at  Penrice  Castle,  a  large  standard,  though  only  planted  out 
from  a  conservatory  the  previous  year,  flowered  after  the  winter.  At  Drop- 
more,  a  plant  of  theyanegated  variety  has  lived  out  for  several  years- m 
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rather  a  sheltered  situation.  In  the  open  shrubbery  at  Singleton,  at  Carw 
clew,  and  even  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Cheshunt,  many  varieties 
survived  without  injury;  but  they  were  killed,  or  so  severely  injured,  as  not 
to  be  worth  preserving  at  Claremont,  at  Norwich,  and  at  Owston.  At 
Redleaf,  large  plants  which  had  stood  14  years,  were  quite  destroyed.  At 
Spofibrth,  a  strong  plant  of  Middlemist's  camellia,  upon  an  upper  limb  of 
wnich  had  been  inarched  a  branch  of  a  double  white  Spofforth  Seedling, 
stood  against  the  wall,  and  the  result  is  that  not  a  single  leaf,  nor  a  live  bud 
of  Middlemist's  camellia  remains  on  the  plant ;  but  the  limb  of  the  white 
seedling  is  not  essentially  hurt,  having  green  leaves  and  fresh  looking  buds.* 
At  North  Stoneham,  the  Camellia  myrtifolia,  double  red,  and  Waratah,  all 
out,  and  standards,  stood  well  with  protection.  The  double  white,  single 
red,  striped  double  red,  and  Pompone,  against  a  south  wall,  with  protection, 
were  in  no  ^yay  injured. 

Cy  DONi A  ^opoTuca  was  uninjured  in  some  gardens  near  London,  but  in  otherd 
it  was  killed  to  the  ground.  At  Redleaf,  some  of  the  dwarfs,  as  well  as  the 
large  standards,  were  very  much  cut. 

CHiMONANTHus/rfl^raTif  was  killed  at  RoUeaton  ;  I  have  no  such  report  from 
any  other  station. 

Caprifolium  japonicum  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Dropmore,  under  a  south 
wall,  but  it  broke  vigorously  from  the  root  after  Midsummer.  In  the  So- 
ciety's Garden,  it  was  Rilled  in  the  same  situation.  C.Jlexuosumy/aa  also  in- 
jured, but  it  broke  again  well. 

Deutzia  tcabra  appeared  quite  hardy  everywhere,  except  at  Glasgow,  where 
it  was  almost  killed. 

'Eriobotky A  japoTiica  was  killed  almost  everywhere  in  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties,  although  some  specimens  had  been  out  many  years,  and  even 
of  large  size,  and  this,  whether  protected  or  exposed,  and  both  on  north, 
south,  and  west  walls ;  it  was  only  slightly  injured  in  South  Wales,  and  es- 
caped unhurt  at  Carclew ;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  almost  without  damage 
at  Owston. 

EuoNYMUS  japonicus  was  but  little  hurt  against  a  wall  in  the  Society's  Gar- 
den. 

"KxKRikjapomca  was  found  quite  safe  in  various  situations. 

Nandina  domestica  lived,  protected  with  a  mat,  at  Abbotsburjr. 

SovnoR A  japonica  generally  suffered  no  injury,  but  at  Sketty  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  killed. 

LiGusTRUM  lucidum  was  generally  killed  ;  it  was  however  only  a  little  hurt  at 
Sketty,  and  not  at  all  at  Carclew,  or  in  Dublin  ;  at  the  latter  place  it  has 
lived  without  injury  since  the  year  1812. 

Rhus  succedaneum  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Laurus  Camphora  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Mr.  Garnier's  garden 
at  Bishopstoke,  in  Hampshire ;  but  it  lived  at  Kilkenny  on  a  southern  and 
protected  aspect. 

Salisburia  adiantifolia  sustained  no  damage  anywhere. 

"NORTH  AMERICA;  excluding  California  and  Mexico. 

AsiMiNA  triloba  stood  without  protection  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Anona  glabra  was  much  ii^jured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

*  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  constitution  of  diiSerent  seedling  camel- 
lias ;  some  only  will  bear  forcing,  and  it  appears  that  some  can  endure  severer 
cold  than  others.  They  should,  therefore,  be  all  tried  in  the  open  ground, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  which  is  the  hardiest  stock  to  graft  upon.  In 
like  manner  Rh.  arboreum  should  not  be  inarched  on  ponticum  (which  is 
tenderer  than  the  American  species,  and  will  not  swell  to  the  bulk  of  arboreum 
which  overgrows  it),  but  upon  the  Pennsylvania  arborescens,  which  grows  to 
a  very  great  diameter  in  America,  when  there  are  trees  of  it,  which  might  at 
the  lower  part  be  sawed  into  planks.  —  JV.  Herbert. 

1840.    Sept.  -  K  k 
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AzALBA.  Some  of  the  scarlet  American  varieties  were  nearly  killed  at 
Spoffbrth,  and  a  small  white  kind  also  suffered  severely  at  the  same  place. 
But  A.  calendulacea  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 

ARA14A  ipino$a,  10  feet  high,  lost  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  only,  at  Nor- 
wich. 

Abies  Dottglasii  had  its  leaves  turned  yellow  at  Belsay,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  seriously  iiyured.  A.  Mermem  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's 
Garden. 

Androheda  arborea,  and  even  poii/blia,  were  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
A,,JiorU>unda  proved  everywhere  quite  hardy,  even  at  Worksop. 

Arbutus  procera  was  uninjured  against  a  west  wall  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Society ;  it  was  more  injured  at  Carclew,  where  it  is  planted  as  a  standard  in 
the  shrubbery  ;  and  at  Brenchley,  a  fine  plant,  with  a  stem  14  inches  in 
circumference,  was  destroyed.    At  Sketty  it  suffered  very  little. 

BiGNO^f lA  capreolata  was  only  a  little  injured  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden;  in  a  similar  situation  at  Spbffbrth  it  suffered  severely. 

Berberis  A^utfoUumj  repens,  and  glumacea,  sustained  no  injury  an3rwhere ; 

Jiucicuiaris  was  killed  at  Brenchley,  Woburn,  BoUeston,  and  Redleaf,  but  it 

escaped  at  Singleton,  and  Carclew.     In  the  Society's  Garden  it  was  killed 

nearly  to  the  ground,  in  the  open  border,  and  mucj^  injured  against  a  south 

wall. 

Cleanothus  americanut,  and  €issus  itatu,  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  shot  up  again.  At  Rolleston,  the  £6rnier  was  de- 
stroyea. 

Cerasus  caroUniana,  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  was  unhurt  at  Sketty. 

Ceratiola  ericoidet  sustained  no  injury  in  the  Society's  Garden, 

Clethra  alnifolia  appeared  at  Skettv  to  be  nmch  injured,  but  broke  into  leaf 
and  flower,  nearly  as  usual,  both  there  and  at  PenHargare. 

Cratjsgus  microcarpa  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

CACTACEic.  A  hardy  variety  of  Opuntia,  under  a  hand-glass,  occasionally 
covered  with  a  mat,  was  found  safe  at  Owston.  Opuniia  ferox  was  not  at 
all  injured  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  at  Norwich;  nor  at  Dropmore.  At 
Spofforth,  a  Chilian  species,  against  the  front  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  pro- 
tected by  a  sloping  slate,  was  uninjured ;  the  same  species  in  an  open  border 
had  been  killed  in  October. 

DiosPYRus  vhrgmica  was  not  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden  or  at  Sketty;  at 
Rolleston  it  was  injured  but  not  killed. 

Fraxinus  americana  and  the  other  American  species,  were  greatly  damaged  in 
the  Society's  Garden ;  but  did  not  suffer  at  Owston. 

Garrta  eUiptka  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  at  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere  it  escaped. 

Halesia  diptera  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden.  It  was  unhurt  at  Spof- 
forth. 

Ilex  opaca  and  vomiioria  were  little  injured  in  the  open  lawn  at  Claremont, 
very  near  to  where  the  Common  Holly  suffered  ;  but  vomitoria  was  kiHed  at 
Singleton  and  Sketty,  while  opaca,  Perado,  balearica,  and  prmoides,  were 
scarcely  affected  by  the  cold  in  those  places  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  cut 
to  the  ground  at  Glasgow. 

Illiciuh  Jloridanum  survived  at  Claremont ;  it  has  stood  out  at  Walton  for 
many  years,  and  also  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery ;  and  at  Stoneham  Park  has 
lived  as  a  grass  plant  for  at  least  ten  years. 

LupiNUS  arboreta  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Sketty,  though 
against  a  wall  and  uninjured  by  the  winters  of  1813-14  and  1836-^7. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  stood  without  injury  in  a  great  many  situations,  both 
protected  and  against  walls  ;  without  material  injury  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances, even  as  far  north  as  Doncaster ;  it,  however,  in  most  cases  par- 
tially lost  its  leaves,  in  some  cases  entirely  ;  and  at  Tooting,  near  London, 
a  plant  35  years  old  was  totally  destroyed.  At  Owston,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Exeter  variety,  about  three  feet  from  a  wall,  was  uninjured,  while 
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the  common  sort  suffered  great  damage.    The  deciduous  American  species 

fenerally  escaped  without  injury,  but  not  everywhere;  M.  glauca,  which 
ad  stood  out  at  Spoffbrth  for  23  years,  had  all  its  buds  and  small  branches 
killed ;  it  sustained  no  damage  about  London,  where  the  cold  was  far  more 
severe.  At  Glasgow,  the  only  species  which  did  not  sujQTer  was  M.  acumi- 
nata, 
PiNUs  palmtris  was  killed  in  several  places,  and  much  ii^jured  in  others, 
although  protected  ;  but  at  Dropmore  and  Brenchley  it  was  not  much  da^ 
maged;  it  was  unhurt  at  Carclew.  P.  miHs,  15  feet  high,  was  killed  at 
Dropmore.  P.  ponderosa  proved  hardy  everywhere.  P.  Sabmiana  is  re- 
ported safe  everywhere  except  at  Chipstead  in  Kent,  where  it  was  killed,  and 
at  Belsay,  where  it  was  uninjured ;  I  should  however  remark,  that  P.  ma-' 
crocarpa  and  P.  Sabmiana  have  been  mixed  in  the  gardens  under  the  same 
name,  and  as  the  latter  is  reported  from  RoUeston  to  be  killed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  is  the  same  plant  which  under  the  name  of  Sabhdana  has 
suffered  elsewhere.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  neither  were  injured.  P. 
leiophyUa  proves  too  tender  for  England. 
Ptrus  angusHfolia  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  suffered  much  else- 
where. 
PoNTEDERiA  cordoto,  and  P.  angusUfoUoy  lost  the  stems  and  leaves  above 

water  at  Carclew,  but  the  roots  of  both  were  unhurt  and  grew  again. 
QuERcns  Phellos,  and  its  varieties,  were  uninjured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Rhododendron.    No  American  species  suffered  materially  anywhere. 
SiDEROXYLON  lydMcs  was  only  slightly  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Vaccinium  ovatum,  a  very  beautiful  evergreen,  was  not  the  least  affected 

anywhere. 
ScHiZANDRA  cQcctnea  was  killed  in  the  Society^s  Garden  on  a  south  wall. 
Sttrax  grandifoUum  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  the  other  species 

were  much  injured  there. 
Yucca.  The  species  generally  stood  in  most  places  without  any  injury,  even 
as  far  north  as  Doncaster ;  but  at  Redleaf  many  large  plants  of  Yucca  glo- 
riosa  were  cut  down  to  the  ground.  At  Spofforth,  the  species  suffered  ca- 
priciously ;  some  plants  being  killed  to  the  ground,  and  others  of  the  same 
species  unharmed.  Y.  recurva  was  not  hurt,  though  the  stem  of  a  plant 
of  that  species,  about  4  inches  diameter,  was  destroyed  near  the  ground  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  in  1814*.  Y.  gracilis  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden 
and  at  Liverpool ;  but  it  sustained  no  damage  at  Sketty. 
Viburnum  cassinoides  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

"HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS. 

Abies  Deodara  is  reported  by  every  body  to  be  quite  hardy.  At  Worksop 
Manor  it  was  not  even  browned  so  much  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  At 
Dropmore,  there  is  a  specimen  inarched  on  the  larch,  and  planted  out  for 
3  years  in  a  very  exposed  part  of  the  grounds,  where  it  is  growing  with 
great  vigour*  A.  Webbiana  lost  its  leaves  at  Hedleaf ;  was,  in  one  case, 
killed  back  to  the  old  wood  at  Dropmore,  otherwise  uninjured  ;  was  da- 
maged beyond  recovery  in  the  Society's  Garden :  one  large  plant  at  the 
latter  place  was  killed  outright.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  it  seems  as 
hardy  and  valuable  as  the  silver  fir.  The  plant  at  Carclew  has  never  been 
the  least  affected  by  cold.  In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  Garnier,  at  Bi- 
shopstoke,  in  Hampshire,  there  is  a  plant  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  which 
has  even  produced  cones.  It  has  never  been  protected,  and  is  in  perfect 
health.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  also  reports  it  uninjured  at  RoUeston;  at 
Belsay,  A.  Morinda,  which  is  reported  safe  in  other  stations,  was  also 
damaged. 

Acer  oblongum  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden.  This 
species  has  always  been  found  tender. 

Anagyris  iTidica  was  killed  in  several  places ;  but  little  injured  at  Claremont, 
against  a  west  wall,  and  perfectly  safe  at  Carclew. 
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Anbmonb  vitifoUa,  and  several  other  rather  tender  plants  of  this  order,  were 
uninjured  at  Sketty  and  Spoffbrth. 

Benthamia  fragifera  generally  perished  in  the  North  ;  at  Belsay  Castle  and 
Wobum,  it  is  reported  as  pushing  from  the  root ;  at  Sketty  and  Penllar- 
gare,  in  South  Wales,  and  at  Carclew,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  woods,  and 
promises  to  be  a  fine  underwood  shrub,  it  only  lost  its  leaves.  It  also  lived 
«t  North  Stoneham. 

Bbrbbris  itrittata,  and  asioHca,  had  their  leaves  destroyed  generally,  and  in 
some  cases  then*  new  shoots,  but  they  did  not  otherwise  suffer.  In  the 
Society's  Garden,  B.  arittata  was  injured  in  a  peat  bed,  but  not  where 
planted  in  common  soil. 

Clbmatis  motUana  proved  hardy  everywhere  against  walls. 

OoLUTBA  nepalenm  survived  everywhere. 

CoTONEASTER  wicrophylla  was  much  injured,  but  not  killed  in  any  place ;  C. 
affimt  died  at  Norwich  to  within  6  inches  of  the  graft,  but  was  unhurt  in 
Cornwall ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  C.  affinis,  Jrigidoy  microphiflla,  and  Itsvis^ 
were  greatly  damaged,  while  C.  rotundifoUa,  nummularia,  and  acuminata,  suf- 
fered comparatively  iittle. 

Desmodium  nutans  was  killed  upon  a  south  wfdl  in  the  Society's  Garden,  after 
having  survived  6  or  7  previous  winters. 

EuoNYMUs  echinatus,  and  sarmentottu,  were  killed  to  the  ground  at  Liverpool, 
but  £.  HamUtonianus  did  not  suffer  at  that  place  ;  the  latter  was  kiHed  to 
the  ground  in  the  Society's  Grarden,  but  sprang  up  again  with  vigour. 

HiPPOPHAE  confirta  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

HovENiA  acerba,  of  which  a  fine  old  plant  existed  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  shot  up  again  weakly. 

JuNiPERUs  recurva,  a  beautiful  species,  was  uninjured  eyerywhere. 

Jashinum  revolutum  was  iiilled  in  the  Society's  Grarden  ;  the  plant  was  of 
large  size,  and  had  stood  8  or  10  winters ;  it  was  scarcely  injured  at 
Owston  against  a  wall,  and  not  at  all  at  Sketty.  J.  WaUichianum  was  cut 
to  the  ground  at  Spofforth  and  Liverpool,  but  in  the  Society's  Garden,  it 
was  damaged  against  a  south  wall,  and  in  the  open  border  was  killed  to  the 
ground.  J.  heterophyllum  was  killed  to  the  ground  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  sprang  up  again. 

PiNUs  excelsa  was  uninjured  everywhere.  P.  longiJbUa  died  everywhere,  how- 
ever much  protected,  except  at  Carclew,  where  it  has  been  exposed  for  se- 
veral years,  and  seems  quite  hardy. 

Lagerstrcemia  indicaf  trained  to  a  south  wall,  was  killed  to  the  ground  in 
the  Society's  Garden,  but  sprang  up  again. 

Leycesteria  formosa  sustained  no  injury  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at 
Glasgow. 

Pyrus  variolosa  was  killed  at  Norwich,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  not  against  a  wall.  P.  vestita  was  unaffected  by  the 
cold. 

Rhododendron  arhoreum.  The  red  variety  was  killed  near  London,  at 
Sketty,  at  Stoneham  in  Hampshire,  at  Owston,  where  it  had  been  newly 
planted,  was  nearly  killed  at  Singleton,  was  untouched  at  Carclew.  R.  or- 
borevm  album  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  but  killed  at  Stoneham,  and 
destroyed  to  the  ground  at  Dropmore.  Of  the  hybrid  varieties,  SnuthH 
and  another  were  a  little  injured  at  Singleton,  more  at  Woburn,  Spofforth, 
and  Norwich,  and  still  iTiore  at  Stoneham.  In  the  Society's  Garden  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  killed  to  the  ground,  but  shot  up  again  from 
the  root.  The  variety  called  Nobleanum  was  uninjured  at  Norwich. 
Mr.  Walker  found  that  the  hybrids  between  R.  arboreum  and  R.  cataw-, 
biense  or  caucasicum  stood  well  at  Calderstone,  so  did  R.  aUaclerense, 
Mr.  John  Wilson  states  that  at  Osberton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the 
thermometer  fell  to  2°  below  zero,  the  hybrid  rhododendrons,  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  collection,  although  much  injured,  all  recovered  and 
pushed  forth  new  buds  vigorously.     In  Mr.  Garnier's  ^rden,  at  Bishop- 
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stoke  in  Hampshire,  R.  Smithii  and  some  others  lost  their  leaves  or  became 
a  little  brown;  but  the  Highclere  hybrids  stood  perfectly  well.  With 
regard  to  the  hybrids,  and  Indian  species,  Mr.  Herbert's  observations  at 
Spoffbrth  are  as  follows :  —  *'  My  seedling  Rhododendrons  from  aii>oreum 
by  the  rose-coloured  ponticum  have  not  lost  the  foveright  shoots,  though 
the  leaf  is  damaged,  answering  in  that  respect  my  expectations,  that  they 
would  approximate  to  the  constitution  of  the  hardier  male.  R.  altacle' 
rente,  from  catawhiense^orUicum  by  arboreum,  is  disfigured  in  seme  situ- 
ations, and  scarcely  touched  in  others,  but  the  foreright  buds  and  flower-^ 
buds  were  unhurt.  R.  Lindtajfi  from  the  American  arborescent  (maximum 
var.  purpureum  of  Pursh),  is  not  much  injured.  A  plant  of  it  uken  up  to 
be  forced,  after  the  severest  night,  when  the  snow  was  melting,  flowered 
splendidly,  and  its  leaves  were  unhurt.  R.  Hayhckiy  from  catawbiense  by 
arboreum,  has  received  no  injury,  and  bids  fair  to  flower  profusely.  R. 
Knightu,  from  the  rose-coloured  cinnamon  leaved  arboreum  by  caiicasicttm, 
is  uninjured,  and  now  (April  26th)  in  flower.  R.  Ackhndi,  from  aUacle- 
rente  crossed  again  by  the  scarlet  arboreum^  is  killed  near  to  the  ground ; 
those  from  Hayhcki,  by  arboreum,,  the  same.  The  scarlet  arboreum,  against 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  stable  covered  loosely  with  a  single  mat,  was 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground,  but,  having  been  taken  up  ii>  March,,  it 
sprouted  from  the  bottom,  in  the  stove,  but  died  soon  after.  The  white 
cinnamon- leaved  variety  (which  has  stood  13  years  in.  the  middle  of  the* 
garden  unprotected,  and  formed  a  large,  round,  close-leaved  bush,)  is  killed 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  push  up  again :  it  mea^ 
sured  18  inches  round  close  to  the  ground,  and  its  principal  branch 
was  3  inches  diameter.  It  stood  in  a  peaty  compost,  and  the  plant  ofl 
altaclerente  touching  it  is  more  damaged  than  any  of  the  same  cross. 
I  believe  that  in  a  drier  soil  the  cinnamon-leaved  Rhododendron,  whether 
white  or  rose-coloured,  would  have  escaped,  for  another  plant  of  the  white, 
inarched  on  a  pontico-catawbiente  stock,  and  planted  out  only  last  summer, 
but  growing  in  the  natural  barley  soil  of  the  sarden,  against  a  stone  (east) 
wall,  and  covered  with  an  old  single  mat  mil  of  hole?,  is  quite  unhurt, 
and  shooting  early,  which  makes  it  very  liable  to  be  cut  by  spring  frosts. 
The  mules  from  R.  arboreum  by  the  white  maaimum,  and  from  the  latter  by 
R.  arboreum,  were  not  the  least  hurt."  R.  anthopogon  died  at  Somerford ; 
R.  campanulatum,  without  any  shelter,  bore  a  temperature  of  5°  below  zero 
at  Highclere..  At  Spofibrtb,  the  deciduout  R.  davuricum  was  killed,  the 
evergreen  variety  flowered  more  abundantly  than  usual. 

Kheum  JEmodi  survived  everywhere. 

Rnvsjuglandifolium  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's  Garden,  wherei 
it  had  been  growing  unprotected  for  several  years. 

RiBES  glaciate  lived  in  the  Society's  Gardea;  and  at  Abbotaburv. 

SpiRiBA  argentea  lost  only  the  points  of  its  shoots  at  Brenchley,  and  iu  a 
very  bleak  situation  at  Redleaf.  The  other  Nepal  species  all  proved 
hardy. 

Stranvesia  glaueescent  was  killed  everywhere;  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society, 
on  a  south  waU,  after  having  flourished  there  for  7  or  8  years. 

Viburnum  cotimfiUum  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

«  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Aponogeton  dittachyon  proves  at  Carclew  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well 
as  fragrant  aquatics,  and  flowers  all  the  year.  During  the  severest  weather 
it  remained  unhurt,  dthough  encrusted  with  ice.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent 
by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  in  a  letter  firom  Edinburgh,  several  years  ago  ;  thej^  were 
enclosed  in  a  bit  of  oiled  silk,  and  after  being  received  were  put  into  a 
lump  of  clay  and  dropped  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  they  vegetated 
and  have  grown  ever  since. 

Amaryllidaceous  plants,  although  generally  destroyed,  escaped  in  some 
places  ;  even  at  Claremont,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  vittata,  crocata,  psit^ 
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tactna^Jbrmotistima,  and  several  others,  were  uninjured.  Crinuh  capetue, 
at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  escaped  ii^jury  at  Carclew,  as  also  did  Nrrine  undu- 
lata  at  the  same  station.  jBut  at  8ketty  they  were  mostly  killed,  and  not 
one  of  them  flowered  in  the  succeeding  summer.  A  mule  Nerine,  with  the 
bulbs  above  ground,  was  uninjured  at  Spoflbrth. 

Of  Gladiolus  and  Ixia,  many  species  only  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 

rotten  fern,  survived  at  Claremont ;   Gladiolus  psUtacinus  at  Carclew. 

All  the  mule  Gladioli,   Sparaxis  pendula,  which  were  covered  with 

'  leaves,  together   with  Watsonia  Mariana,  and   Gladiolus  psUtacinus, 

which   were   unprotected,   were   unharmed  at   Spoflbrth.      Mr.  Herbert 

*  considers  the  latter  to  be  as  hardy  as  a  crocus,  but  impatient  of  a  hot 
summer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Glasgow,  most  kinds  of  Cape  bulbs 
suffered,  or  perished,  although  in  a  cold  frame  covered  with  mats. 

Anobiatheca  cruenta»  A  smdi  bed  of  this  beautiful  plant  was  in  front  of  the 
greenhouse  at  Carclew ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  was  left  undis- 
turbed, and  again  made  its  appearance  after  the  winter. 

Albuca  major  and  minor,  EucOMis  punctata,  Tritonia  uvarta,  pumHa,  and 
media,  survived  in  a  border  at  Claremont,  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of 
fern. 

Oxalis,  20  species  in  a  border,  with  the  tuberous  Pelargoniuhs  hereafter 
noticed,  stood  well  at  Claremont.     O.  Boiviei  was  killed  at  Dropinore. 

Cacalia  Kleimi,  an  old  plant,  which  had  stood  out  for  several  years,  was 
killed  at  Sketty. 

DiosMA  amcena,  trained  against  the  front  of  the  greenhouse  at  Carclew,  was 
partly  killed ;  the  leaves  were  unhurt  on  some  of  the  branches. 

EcHiUM  giganteum  survived  at  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  high  and  dry 
situations ;  but  it  died  in  low  grounds. 

Ualleria  lucida,  trained  against  the  front  wall  of  the  stove  at  Carclew,  was 
very  little  hurt ;  its  young  shoots,  and  those  which  projected  from  the  wall, 
were  killed,  but  it  broke  again  very  strong.  In  Mr.  Fox's  garden  at  Fal- 
mouth it  grows  freely  as  a  shrub. 

YciUM  afrum.  This  plant  survived  at  Carclew  on  an  east  wall,  while  Car- 
MicHAELiA  atutralis  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Escallonia  glandulosa  on  the 
other,  were  hurt. 

Myrsine  africana,  which  had  stood  23  years  against  the  front  wall  of  the 
stables  at  Spoffbrth,  having  been  planted  out  in  1815,  was  as  much  injured 
as  it  was  when  the  glass  fell  to  10^  many  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  killed; 
one  branch,  however,  alone  remained  with  green  leaves,  and  the  rest  were 
dead. 

Mesehbryanthemums,  which  usually  survive  the  Cornish  winters,  and  flower 
freely  during  summer,  were  all  killed  at  Carclew. 

Olea  fragrans  was  killed  against  a  south  wall  at  Norwich ;  slightly  injured  at 
Carclew. 

Ornithooalum  caudatuMy  with  the  bulb  above  ground,  was  injured,  but  sur- 
vived at  Spoffbrth. 

Pelargonium ^avi/m,  iriste,  lobatum,  had  been  planted  at  Claremont  in  a  warm 
border  for  seven  years,  and  all  survived  unhurt,  though  only  covered  with 
rotten  fern  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts ;  there  were  also  several 
other  tuberous  rooted  species  uninjured.  Mr.  M*Intosh  finds,  that  planting 
out  is  the  best  way  to  grow  all  this  tribe,  as  well  as  most  bulbs,  which  are 
not  evergreen,  or  retain  their  leaves.  P.  iriste  lived  unprotected  at  Abbots- 
bury.  A  large  plant  of  the  ivy-leaved  pelargonium,  16  or  17  years  old,  was 
killed  in  a  conservatory  at  Spoffbrth. 

Richardia  africana,  or  CcUla  cethiopica,  with  its  stem  two  inches  deep  in  the 
pond,  was  killed  at  Sketty,  though  it  received  no  material  injury  from  the 
preceding  winter.  At  Cheshunt,  Mr.  Harrison  has  had  two  large  plants  in 
a  pond  for  nine  years,  without  either  care  or  protection ;  they  bloom  every 
year,  and  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  frost.  The  plant  proved 
equally  hardy  at  Carclew,  both  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  and  in  the  open  border. 
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Tritoma  media  was  killed  at  Spoffbrth  ;  T.  BurehelHanm  was  imhurt 

Tbucrium  fmUcaru,  This  pretty  free  flowering  evergreen  shrub,  nailed  to  tha; 
-  front  of  the  greenhouse  at  Carclew,  was  only  killed  back  to  the  old  wood. 

Erica.  Of  all  the  Cape  species,  which  had  been  turned  out  in  the  openi 
ground,  the  only  species  which  are  returned  as  having  survived,  at  Carclew,, 
are  £.  conckma  and  gradlit,  where  they  were  protected  by  a  covering  of  mats.. 
At  Falmouth,  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  E.  verticiUaia,  coloraru,  gracilis,  baccans, 
BxAfavoides  were  killed,  but  £.  Jlammea,  tubiflora,  Itevis  and  abieiina  stood 
the  frost. 

Eriocephalus  africanuty  Muraltia  frnxta,  QBdera  prolifira,  Polygala^ 
laHfoUa,  myrtifolia,  grandiflora^  speciosa,  Psoralea  pinnata^  and  Struthiolai 
erecUty  all  died  in  Mr.  Fox's  Falmouth  garden. 

Arctotis  aurefda  and  macuiata,  Brunia  ericoides,  Oazania  rigetu,  Gnidia 
simplex  and  Jlava,  Herhannia  pHcata,  hirsvta  andflammea,  Leonotis  Leo' 
nurut,  Melianthus  major,  Prntzia  Jktbeliiformit,  Plumbago  capefuity 
Salvia  attrea,  Sparmannia  a/Hcana,  STRUxmoLA  ovata,  all  lived  without 
injury  at  Falmouth,  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden. 

SOUTH  OF  EUROPE,  LEVANT,  and  NORT^  OF  AFRICA, 

WKTH  APJACENT    IsLANDS. 

Amtgdalus  orientalii  was  killed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,,  but  escaped  at 
Cambridge. 

Aristolochia  sempervireru  was  uninjured  at  Cambridge. 

Arbutus  Unedo,  This^  tree  was  affected  very  differently  in  difiisrent  places  i 
in  the  warm  gardens  in  the  midland  counties,  especially  about  London,  it 
was  either  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  but  at  Owston,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
north,  and  at  Seveno^s,  where  the  cold  was  particularly  intetnse,  it  was  un>i 
injured ;  at  Sketty,  every  plant  which  was  exposed  to  the  e^ast,  suffered 
severely,  and  many  were  killed  ;  at  Claremont,  trees  25  feet  higbaj|id.2  feet  iii, 
circumference,^  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  Society's  Garden  every 
specimen  perished,  either  wholly,  or  as  far  as  the  ground,  but  a  hybrid 
variety  between  this^  species  and  A^Andrachne  escaped  unhurt,  both  in  the 
latter  place,  at  North  Stoneham,  and  at  Sketty.  A.  Andrachne  was  killed 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,. but  not  in  the  southern;  at  Drop- 
more,  a  plant  growing  against  a  south  wall,  was  found  quite  dead;  but  Mr^ 
Forbes  reports  from  Woburn,  that  his  plant  is  only  injured  at  the  extremity 
of  the  young  shoots.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Owston,  this  speciea. 
would  not  have  died  had  not  the  stock  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  upon  which  it 
was  grafted,  been  killed. 

Asparagus  tcanderu  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  bujk 
pushed  up  agiaia  vigorously. 

Atriplex  portulacoides,  a  British  plant,  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Buxus  balearica  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  at  Penllargare,  at  Owston,  and  about 
London. 

Bumelia  tenax  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden;  but  not  injured  at 
Abbotsbury» 

BuPLEURUM ,^7^o«um  was  scarcely  affected  near  London,  and  to  the  south, 
but  at  Cambridge  it  was  killed,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  tender  plant  in 
the  midland  counties.    At  Owston  it  was  much  injured. 

CiSTUSEs  were  killed  in  almost  all  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  gum  cistus, 
which  occasionally  escaped ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  the  whole  collection, 
among  which  were  many  plants  8  or  10  years  old,  were  destroyed.  C.  lau' 
rifoltut  was  uninjured  at  Spofforth ;  at  Singleton,  Mr.  Vivian  lost  all  but 
tataifoUus  and  corborientis  ;  at  Sketty,  laurifolius  was  the  only  species  that 
remmned  entirely  unhurt,  and  next  to  that  species  corborientis  was  least 
injured ;  at  Abbotsbury  C.  salvjfoHus  and  purpuretis  perished,  but  C.  villosus, 
laurifoUus,  cyprius,  and  creticus  were  uninjured ;  in  Norfolk,  in  Hampshire,  in 
Kent,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  collections  of  this  genus  were 
almost  annihilated. 

K  K  4 
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Celtis  oriefdaUt  was  killed  on  a  south  wail  in  the  Society's  Garden,  where  it 
had  liyed  many  years. 

Clbthra  arborea  had  stood  for  seyeral  years  in  the  shrubbery  at  Carclew, 
but  was  very  much  injured  this  year. 

Clematis  drrhota  was  killed  on  an  east  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden^ 

Cbrcis  SUiquattrum  was  uninjured,  or  very  little  affected,  anywhere. 

Cytisus  aolicuSf  and  JVeidetii,  lived  at  Abbotsbury ;  but  the  former  was  a 
little  hurt. 

Ceratonia  SiSqua  was  uninjured  at  Owston,  in  a  cold  peach  house,  with 
only  the  upper  lights  till  the  middle  of  January ;  the  leaflets  and  shoots  of 
last  year  were  killed  at  Carclew. 

Chenopodium  ^^K/icofum,  a  British  species,  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  near  London. 

Convolvulus  aUhieoides,  and  bryonuB/olius^  were  uninjured  at  Cambndge. 
Cneorum  stood  without  damage  at  Abbotsbury. 

CuPRESsus  semperviretu,  which  was  generally  killed  about  London,  wag  not 
affected  at  Owston.  At  Belsay,  young  plants  were  mostly  killed,  but  two 
old  ones,  16  or  18  feet  high,  escaped.  C  lutUanica  was  also  killed  in  most 
places,  except  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

Cneorum  iricoccum  died  at  Cambridge. 

CHAMiEROPs  humiHs  survived  the  winter  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  but  was 
killed  in  that  of  the  Society. 

Cynara  horrida  was  killed  at  Cambridge,  together  with  C.  Scolymus,  the 
common  artichoke,  which  was  lost  in  almost  all  the  gardens  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties,  if  unprotected  by  litter. 

DiANTHUs.  The  Samian  tree  pink,  which  had  remmned  at  Spofibrth  sinee  it 
was  raised  from  seed,  about  20  years  ago,  in  a  pot  of  pure  sand  in  the  most 
exposed  comer  of  the  greenhouse,  touching  the  front  and  side  glass,  was 
killed. 

CoRONiLLA  glauca,  which  survives  the  winters  readily  in  Cornwall  and  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  common  border  shrub,  and  flowers 
abundantly  during  the  winter  months,  was  either  destroyed,  or  very  much 
injured.     It  perished  at  Spoffbrth  under  a  verandah. 

DoRYCNiUH  hirsutum  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Daphne  Laureola,  a  British  plant,  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
Cneorum  suffered  a  little ;  all  the  others  died.  But  D.  pontica  sustained  no 
damage  at  Liverpool,  or  Spoffbrth ;  although  it  was  damaged  at  Dropmore. 
At  Sketty  and  Penllargare  none  of  the  species  were  at  all  affected.  D. 
atistralis  stood  at  Abbotsbury. 

DiosPYRUs  Lotus  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Euphorbia  meUifera  proved  quite  hardy,  and  untouched,  at  Carclew.  E. 
pithyusa,  veneta,  and  rigida,  lived  at  Abbotsbury. 

Erica.  The  collections  of  hardy  heaths  suffered  great  loss.  After  the  frost  of 
the  20th,  the  bushes  were  found  shivered  to  pieces,  as  if  they  had  received 
a  discharge  of  small  shot;  excepting  in  the  south,  they  were  either  destroyed 
or  killed  to  the  ground ;  even  £.  vagans,  the  Cornish  heath,  must  be  included 
in  this  list.  E.  australis,  however,  suffered  but  little  at  Brenchley,  and 
stood  undamaged  at  Carclew,  Abbotsbury,  and  Liverpool,  but  it  perished  in 
most  other  places.  Large  bushes  of  E.Tnet/t^erran^a,  in  the  shrubbery,  at 
Calderstone,  were  very  much  broken  and  disfigured  by  the  snow,  but  none 
of  them  were  killed.  At  Sketty,  large  plants  of  mediierranea  in  exposed 
situations  suffereci  greatly,  but  stricta  escaped  without  material  damage.  £. 
arborea  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Wobum,  but  remained  unhurt  at 
Abbotsbury,  Penrice,  Penllargare,  and  some  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    E.  scoparia  escaped  at  Spoffbrth,  and  umbellata  at  Abbotsbury. 

Pigs,  unless  against  walls,  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  all  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  but  experienced  no  injury  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Plants,  10  or  12  years  old,  were  killed  to  the  ground  at  Belsay,  in  the  same 
situation  with  a  plant  of  the  scarlet  variety  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  which  was 
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unhurt*  At  Arundel,  two  varieties  of  figs  are  cultivated  as  open  standards, 
tlie  effects  upon  which  by  frost  was  very  remarkable.  The  green  Ischia, 
which  is  that  principally  cultivated,  was  so  slightly  injured  that  the  trees 
produced  an  average  crop  of  fruit  last  autumn.  One  tree  of  this  variety  is 
of  the  following  unusual  size ;  height  26^  feet,  branches  34^  feet  in  extent, 
girth  of  stem  at  the  surface  9  feet,  where  it  divides  into  three,  each  measur- 
ing in  circumference  2  feet  9  inches.  The  other,  a  purple  variety,  growing 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  was  so  severelv  damaged  that  almost 
all  the  trees  of  it  were  cut  down ;  they  again  pushed  forth  shoots,  but  none 
produced  anything  like  a  crop  of  fruit. 

FoNTANESiA  phUli/reoidet  was  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  and  hardly  recovered. 

Genista  iriquetra,  which  had  stood  20  years  at  Spoffbrth,  was  killed  ;  it  was 
much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  species. 
At  Dropmore,  the  plants  growing  in  the  woods  among  heath  were  httle 
injured,  while  others  in  pots  covered  with  mats  were  killed.  At  fielsay 
Castle  they  did  not  sustain  any  injury. 

Hablitzia  iamoides  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Glasgow,  but  afterwards  quite 
recovered. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  suffered  severely  in  the  Society's  Garden;  but  not  at 
Owston. 

HvPBRlcuM  hircinum  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Cambridge, 

I1.EX  balearica  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  about  London. 

JasminUm  officmalcy  trained  to  a  south  wall,  and  of  many  years'  growth,  was 
killed  to  the  ground  in  St.  James's  Square,  in  London,  and  at  Dropmore 
under  a  south  wall ;  but  it  was  unhurt  at  Spoffbrth.  Both  it,  J.fruticans, 
and  hi(milef  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  Society's  Garden.  But  none  of 
these  three  species  received  any  injury  at  Sketty. 

JuNiPERUS  macrocarpa  was  killed  at  Sketty,  and  another  species  materially 
injured ;  phcenicea  had  been  killed  by  the  preceding  wmter  ;  It/cia  was 
damaged  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  oxycedrm  was  unharmed  there, 

Lavandula  Spica  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Laurustinuses,  in  those  places  where  the*  cold  was  very  severe,  were  found 
to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  shelter  they  experienced ;  in  the  warm  gardens 
about  London,  and  in  other  protected  situations,  they  were  generally  de- 
stroyed ;  but  at  Owston  they  escaped  in  shaded  situations  against  walls ; 
and  at  Clareniont,  Mr.  M'Intosh  reports,  that  they  were  killed  to  the  sur- 
face, except  where  they  were  stunted,  and  growing  in  cold  late  situations, 
not  influenced  by.  the  sun.  At  Sketty,  where  the  winter  was  comparatively 
mild,  some  of  these  plants  in  eastern  exposures  were  injured,  and  others,  in 
sheltered  situations,  continued  to  flower  unhurt.  At  Hitcham  in  Suffolk 
they  were  little  injured. 

Laurels.  As  is  usual,  the  common  laurel  suffered  more  than  the  Portugal, 
and  in  some  low  situations  was  completely  killed  to  the  ground,  but  neither 
appear  to  have  materially  suffered  anywhere ;  at  Sketty,  they  were  bot{i 
observed  to  have  lost  their  leaves  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  ever 
before  seen.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  common  laurel,  Mr.  M'Jntosh  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  parts  of  the  ground  at  Claremont,  whole  banks  of 
them  were  killed  to  the  surface,  whilst  others  hardly  lost  a  leaf;  this  he 
observed  on  dry  sheltered  banks,  as  well  as  in  more  exposed  places,  and 
even  by  the  banks  of  ponds,  and  where  they  all  appeared  alike  healthy ; 
wherever  a  current  of  air  existed,  they  suffered  most ;  those  planted  (per- 
haps to  the  number  of  10,000)  in  autumn,  stood  as  follows,  viz.  those 
planted  in  September  and  beginning  of  October,  which  had  begun  to  grow, 
were  very  much  cut  up,  those  planted  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
Christmas  nearly  escaped.  Some  trees,  25  feet  high  and  6  or  8  inches 
in  diameter,  that  had  come  into  bud  in  December,  were  quite  killed.  Both 
kinds  of  laurel  were  uninjured  at  Spoffbrth,  notwithstanding  the  dampness 
of  the  situation,  which  is  not  congenial  to  them, 
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Laurus  nohUit  was  generally  killed  about  London.  At  Claremont,  trees  25 
feet  high  were  all  destroyed  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  or  entirely.  But 
at  Droproore,  a  large  plant  20  feet  high,  with  branches  spreading  15  feet 
horizontally,  which  was  to  all  appearance  quite  dead  in  tne  early  part  of 
summer,  produced  young  shoots  very  near  tiie  top,  and  seems  likely  to  re- 
cover in  the  course  of  next  season.  Professor  Henslow  mentions  a  fine 
plant  in  a  garden  at  Ely  having  sustained  very  little  injury ;  and  even  at 
Cambridge,  although  plants  were  damaged,  the  mischief  was  not  serious.  At 
Spoffbrth,  some  branches  were  killed,  some  not.  At  Sketty,  the  leaves 
were  less  injured  than  those  of  the  common  laurel ;  this  species  flourishes 
remarkably  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  Mr.  Dillwyn  mentions  a  noble  speci- 
men of  it,  in  the  garden  at  Margam,  (a  mansion  of  Mr.  Talbot's,  near  th^ 
sea,  about  14  miles  distant  from  Sketty,)  which,  on  being  accurately  mea- 
sured about  two  years  ago,  was  found  to  be  61  feet  6  inches  high  ;  but  it 
was  considerably  injured  by  this  winter. 

LiNUM  /Kavttm,  against  a  south  wall,  was  not  injured  at  Norwich,  nor  at 
SpoTOrth  in  the  open  border.  Of  L.  tauricum,  grown  upon  a  rock  at 
Dropmore,  some  survived,  but  others  were  killed. 

Melia  Azedarach  was  injured  at  Owston,  but  not  severely. 

Medicago  arborea  was  killed  both  at  London  and  Sketty,  though  in  a  very 
sheltered  spot  in  the  latter  place. 

MoRUS  alba,  and  its  varieties,  were  much  damaged  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Mtrtus  communis,  which  survives  the  winter  without  difficulty  about  Lon- 
don, perished  this  year ;  it  was  much  disfigured  at  Carclew,  and  destroyed 
in  most  other  places,  but  Mr.  Dillwyn  observed,  that  the  broad  leaved 
variety,  in  no  part  of  his  grounds,  was  more  injured  than  some  of  the  com- 
mon evergreens  which  grew  by  its  side,  and  till  last  winter  it  had  hardly 
suffered  at  all  since  the  winter  of  1813-14  ;  the  small  leaved  variety,  which 
never  appeared  to  be  equally  hardy,  was^  however,  killed,  or  nearly  so.  At 
Owston,  all  the  bushes  were  killed  down,  but  shot  up  again. 

Neriuh  Oleander,  Of  two  plants,  which  had  thriven  without  protection 
since  1834,  one  was  killea  by  the  winter  of  1836-7,  and  the  other  last 
winter,  at  Sketty. 

Olive.  Of  the  common  cultivated  kind,  almost  every  specimen  was  killed 
to  the  ground,  or  more  frequently  wholly  destroyed,  in  England  ;  even  in 
the  warm  garden  of  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  this  occurred,  but  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Society,  a  hardy  variety,  obtained  from  Nikita  in  the  Crimea, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Buckatzsch  of  Guben,  sustained  no  injury. 
Olea  europtBa  var.  buxifolia  is  also  reported  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  have  sur- 
vived without  protection  at  Penrice  Castle,  without  having  been  injured. 

Narcissus  (Corbularia)  serotinus,  in  a  dry  border  at  Spoffbrth,  had  pushed 
its  leaves  before  the  frost,  and  they  remained  unhurt ;  none  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  Daffodil  section  were  touched  ;  but  those  of  the  Hermione 
section,  from  Italy  and  Malta,  suffered  very  much. 

Paliurus  aculeatus  had  its  branches  much  injured  at  Cambridge,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  other  of  the  reports  as  having  suffered ;  except  at 
Glasgow. 

Phillyreas.  Of  the  species  of  this  genus,  the  oleifolia,  rosmarimfoSa,  and 
other  entire  leaved  species,  proved  most  delicate ;  the  serrated  kinds  lived 
as  far  north  as  Owston.  At  Claremont,  P.  laiifolia  hardly  suffered  at  all, 
and,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  this  species  and  P.  ohliqua  proved  perfectly 
hardy. 

PiNus.  The  only  European  species  of  this  genus  which  sustained  any  injury, 
was  P.  halepensis ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  a  fine  old  specimen  15  feet 
high,  originally  presented  to  the  collection  by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  Bart., 
was  entirely  destroyed ;  but  at  Belsay  Castle,  this  species,  in  a  high  and  dry 
situation,  was  not  injiu*ed.  P.  brutkiy  a  species  very  near  P.  hafepenas, 
stood  without  protection  in  the  Society's  Garden.  At  Dropmore,  P.  cana^ 
riensis  was  much    injured,  but  its  trunk  and  old  branches  were  saved. 
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owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  bark,  and  a  covering 

of  fern  sufficient  to  keep  off  20°  of  frost. 
Pferocarya  caucaiicay  commonly  called  Juglant  fraxinifoiia,  in  the  posses* 

sion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  was  uninjured ;  and  at  Woburn,  although  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  it  did  not  suffer. 
PiSTACiA  Terehinthm  had  only  the  ends  of  the  shoots  killed  at  Norwich,  and 

an  old  tree  in  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea,  was  scarcely  injured. 

Neither  did  it  suffer  at  Owston.    P.  narbonensis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in 

the  Society's  Garden.     At  Abbotsbury,  P.  vera  and  Terebmthus  were  un- 
harmed, but  P.  Lentitcus  died. 
Phlomis  fruHcosay  and  ferrugmea^  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden,  at  Glas- 
#  gow.     The  former  was  uninjured  at  Sketty. 
Peganuh  Harmaia  survived  at  Cambridge. 
PuNiCA  Granatum  was  severely  cut  in  the  Society's  Garden,  on  south  walls, 

and  P.  nana  was  killed :  but  the  former  suffered  little  in  many  other  places. 
QuERCUs  cocdfera  was  killed  at  Redleaf  and  elsewhere  near  London,  but  not 

at  Owston,  nor  Rolleston. 
Rhamnus  Alatemus  and  all  the  varieties  suffered  severely  near  London,  more 

than  Phillyreas;  none  were  injured  at  Owston,  or  Sketty.    R.  balearica 

escaped  at  Cambridge. 
Ruscus  racemosui  suffered  little  in  bleak  places  near  London.    R.  androgyntts 

escaped  at  Cambridge. 
RuTA   graveolens  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Claremont  and  Dropmore, 

but  not  injured  in  several  places  near  London ;  it  was  almost  destroyed  at 

Glasgow. 
Santolina  Cham<B'CypanssiL8  had  its  branches  slightly  injured  at  Cambridge. 
Salix   babylonica  was  not  at  all  injured  at  Claremont,  or  near   London, 

although  killed  at  Glasgow,  as  it  often  is  in  Scotland  in  less  severe  winters. 
Salvia  officmalii  was  killed  in  many  places  about  London,  and  much  injured 

elsewhere ;  it  all  died  at  Penllargare,  but  escaped  unhurt  at  Sketty. 
Spartium  multi/lorum,  acvHfoUum^  and  radiatum,  were  entirely  killed  in  the 

Society's  Garden.   At  Belsay  is  a  plant  of  Spartium  astnense,  5  feet  high ; 
{    it  was  only  a  little  weakened  by  tne  winter ;  it  grew  from  a  single  seed, 

gathered  by  Sir  C.  Monck,  on  ^tna,  in  1831 ;  it  is  highly  ornamental  in 

August  and  September,  and  may  be  called  generally  hardy  m  England.    Sp. 

patens  was  killed  at  Spofforth,  and  junceum  was  cut  to  the  ground.     S.  m- 

jfestum  perished  at  Abbotsbury. 
Tamarix  galUca  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  Middlesex,  and  to  the  north,  in 

some  places,  but  not  at  Owston.     T.  afra,  and  LibanoUs,  were  uninjured  at 

Abbotsbury. 
Vacginium  madeirense,  which  was  cultivated  at  Claremont  for  its  fruit,  was 

killed,    v.  Arctostaphylos  was  much  injured  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society. 

«  CHILI,  AND  SIMILAR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONS. 

Alstrcbmerias  sustained  the  cold  in  the  open  border  surprisingly  well.  A. 
ptdcheUa  lived  in  an  open  border  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society  without 
injury.  A.  psUtacina  was  saved  in  a  south  border  at  Norwich.  A.  Pele' 
grina,  ptdcheUa,  ovata,  hirtella,  aurea,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  uninjured 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  at  Claremont.  Mr.  Herbert  reports,  that  at  Spof- 
forth the  Alstroemerias  are  all  very  flourishing ;  a  large  bed  of  seedling 

-  plants  of  aurea,  covered  with  sawdust,  began  to  show  green  sprouts  in 
March,  and  even  a  single  plant  of  the  Valparaiso  variety,  which  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  tenderer  than  the  former  from  Chiloe,  covered  only 
with  a  hatful  of  sawdust,  pushed  at  the  same  time. 

Aloysia  citriodora  was  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  in  the  south  of  England  only  deprived  of  the  young  wood. 
Several  plants  had  remained  for  years  uninjured  at  Sketty,  but  they  were 
affected  in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  and  were  totally  destroyedjn  the  present 
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winter.  A  plant,  however,  against  a  wall  at  Penrice  Castle  sustained  no 
material  injury. 

Araucaria  Dombeyi  (A.  mbricata  of  the  Gardens)  was  but  little  injured  any- 
where in  the  midland  counties.  At  Kew,  where  it  was  protected,  at  Drop- 
more,  and  Redleaf,  it  was  but  slightly  adSected ;  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
unprotected,  the  bottom  branches  were  killed,  but  it  was  not  hurt  materially, 
Mr.  Gowen  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  fact,  concerning  this  in- 
teresting species  :  —  *  There  are  three  Araucarias  planted  out  at  Highclere, 
and  eacn  about  a  foot  high.  They  are  all  nearly  upon  the  same  level  in  the 
pleasure  ground,  which  is  a  plateau  of  thin  soil  upon  a  substratum  of  hard 
chalk,  on  which  is  overlaid  a  bed  of  plastic  clay,  more  or  less  thick.  The 
height  of  the  plateau  is  about  600  fSeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lying  t<^ 
the  north  of  a  very  extensive  and  elevated  tract  of  chalk  downs ;  the  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  atmosphere  damp  and  foggy,  and  extremely  liable  to 
wind.  Two  of  these  plants  are  in  open  spaces  in  a  large  grove  of  lofty 
trees,  and,  of  course,  sheltered  from  wind.  These  suiOTered  last  winter, 
having  had  their  foliage  much  injured.  The  third  is  on  the  open  lawn,  un- 
sheltered and  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  This  plant  did  not  sustain 
any  injury  from  cold,  although  the  thermometer  in  its  vicinity  was  down  to 
5°  below  zero.  It  mav  here  be  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  thermometer 
was  suspended  in  a  bush  of  Rhododendron  campanulatum  within  the  grove 
above  Eluded  to.  Not  a  leaf  or  bud  of  the  rhododendron  was  injured, 
and  it  flowered  beautifully  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Arau- 
caria Dombeyi  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  impatient  of  damp,  prefera  an  open 
situation,  and  is  liable  to  have  its  foliage  injured  by  moisture.'  At  Belsay, 
unprotected,  it  was  not  injured  in  even  a  single  leaf;  at  this  place  it  is  7  or 
8  feet  high,  and  still  retains  on  its  stem,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
leaves  which  it  had  when  a  small  plant.  A.  brcutHensig  was  destroyed  almost 
everywhere ;  at  Dropmore,  it  was  protected  by  a  thick  covering,  and  at 
Woburn,  with  double  boards,  and  a  lining  3  feet  thick  of  fern  :  at  the  former 
place  it  afterwards  formed  buds  within  four  inches  of  the  ground. 

Aristotelia  Macquiy  a  plant  which  had  survived  many  winters  in  most  parts 
of  England,  was  generally  killed  ;  but  at  Carclew,  although  it  had  been 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  it  sustained  but  little  damage 
this  season. 

Azara  dentata  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Berberis  empetrijblia,  and  dulcis,  proved  hardy  near  London,  and  elsewhere; 
even  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  some  cases  they  were  cut  to  the  ground,  but 
they  sprang  up  again  freely. 

BoussiNOAULTiA  hosellotdes  was  observed  by  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Garden,  to  have  remarkably  hardy  roots.  They  were  exposed  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  without  any  covering,  and  pushed  again  vigorously  after 
the  frost. 

Brughansia.  Neither  species  appears  to  have  stood  anywhere,  except  in 
Mr.  Fox's  warm  garden  at  Falmouth. 

Calceolaria.    Some  hundreds  of  shrubby  varieties,  which  had   stood  at 

,.  Claremont  in  the  open  borders  from  4  to  5  years,  were  not  only  killed, 
but  the  best  shrubby  sorts,  in  a  brick  pit  covered  with  a  glass  (but  no  mat), 
were  also  destroyed.  C.  viscosissima  and  integrifolia  angustifolia  were  killed 
in  the  Society's  Garden.  At  Spofibrth,  several  survived ;  C.  integrifolia,  and 
sessilis,  were  destroyed  at  this  place  in  a  conservatory,  but  C.  viscoga  survived 
in  the  same  situation.  C.  rugosa  and  integrifolia  were  killed  even  at  Fal- 
mouth, after  having  grown  without  protection  for  five!  or  six  years. 

Cestrum  Parqm  was  killed  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden,  along  with 
C.  noctumtim, 

CuLiDANTHus  fiograns  escaped,  in  a  hothouse  border,  at  Glasgow. 

CoLLETiA  Ephedra  survived  at  Liverpool.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  the  only 
species  which  escaped  was  C.  horrida,  and  that  was  not  much  damaged.  At 
Belsay,  C.  aerratifolia  was  only  killed  to  the  ground. 
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Cypella  Herhertiana,  covered  with  a  few  leaves,  was  uninjured  at  Spofforth. 
DuRANTA  cyanea  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  after  surviving  three  or 

four  winters. 
DuvAUAS,  The  various  species  were  in  some  places  killed  entirely ;  at  Carclew, 
the  main  stem  of  one  species  only  was  safe.     In  the  Society's  Garden,  D. 
laHfoUa  was  destroyed  on  a  south  wall,  D.  denteUa,  and  dependent,  were  cut 
to  the  ground,  but  D.  ovtxta  was  unharmed. 

EccREHOCARPUs  scober  was  generally  killed.  At  Carclew,  in  a  border  where 
it  was  trained  over  a  low  coping,  and  along  the  front  of  a  terrace-wall,  facing 
the  east,  it  was  killed ;  while  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  where  it  was 
trained  against  the  trellis  of  a  bastion,  in  a  dry  situation^  it  remained  alive 
and  vigorous. 

Ehretia  terrata  has  been  growing  several  years  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
This  winter  it  was  killed  to  the  ground  on  a  south  wall,  but  sprang  up 
again. 

Erythrina  Crisia-galli  survived  at  Cambridge ;  and  at  Claremont,  and  Drop« 
more,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  in  front  of  a  stove ;  but  at  the  latter  place 
others  perished  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse. 

EscALLONiA  rubra  was  killed  in  Hampshire,  with  protection ;  elsewhere  in- 
jured, but  not  destroyed.  At  Carclew,  and  in  South  Wales,  but  slightly 
injured.  E.  moniivedenm  was  generally  killed.  E.  glandulosa  was  found  at 
Singleton  to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  genus.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  it  and 
E.  rtdtra  were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprang  up  again  vigorously ;  all  the 
rest  perished. 

EuxENiA  Mitiqm,  after  living  many  years  on  a  south  wall,  was  killed  in  the 
Society's  Garden. 

Fuchsias.  Where  these  were  a  little  protected,  although  killed  to  the  ground, 
they  generally  sprang  up  again  from  the  root ;  in  South  Wales  they  were 
but  slightly  injured.  At  Carclew,  all  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  ex- 
cept F,  gracilis  and  virgata.  F.  discolor  alone  survived  at  Glasgow,  and  this 
kind  proved  the  most  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Heimia  saHcifc&a  was  cut  to  the  ground  at  ^offbrth,  but  not  killed.  At  Fal- 
mouth it  was  uninjured. 

Jaborosa  integrifolia,  which  for  several  years  had  covered  a  yard  square  of  a 
hothouse  border,  was  entirely  destroyed  at  Glasgow. 

Kageneckia  craUsgiJoUa  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

LiMNOCHARis  Humboldta,  which  had  lived  in  the  pond  at  Sketty,  through  the 
winter  of  1836-37,  and  which  flowered  beautifully,  was  killed. 

Lf  THREA  catuiica  perished  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

JuOBmAATupa  was  generally  saved;  it  was,  however,  killed  at  Spofforth,  where 
it  had  lived  many  years. 

Maytenus  ckilensis  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden,  after 
having  stood  8  or  10  winters. 

NicoTiANA  glauca  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Passiflora  ccertdea  stood  badly.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  and  many  other 
places,  it  was  killed  entirely  ;  at  Owston,  and  Singleton,  it  was  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground ;  at  Sketty,  it  was  not  materially  in- 
jured. P.  cceruleo^acemosa,  palmata,  and  adiantifoUa,  were  killed  at  Car- 
clew, 

Pernettia  mucronata  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden ;  but  it,  and  pilosa^ 
lived  at  Somerford  and  Birmingham  ;  and  another  species,  from  Valdivia, 
is  reported  to  have  survived  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  latter  town. 

Physianthus  albens  was  killed  at  Cambridge  ;  to  the  ground  at  Liverpool ; 
and  was  unhurt  at  Glasnevin. 

Porlieria  hygrometrica  was  killed,  under  a  verandah,  at  Spofforth. 

Prosopis  siUquastrumf  Psoralea  glandulosa,  old  plants  on  a  south  wall,  pe- 
rished in  the  Society's  Garden. 

PsiDiUH  Cattleianum,  trained  against  the  front  wall  of  the  stove,  and  protected 
by  a  mat,  lived  at  Carclew ',  some  of  its  leaves  became  rusty,  like  those 
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of  the  myrtle,  but  the  branches  generally  budded  Tigoiously,  and  in  the 

Bununer  the  plant  was  as  healthy  as  ever. 
QuADRiA  keterapkyOa^  in  a  verv  sheltered  situation  at  Carclew,  was  much 

hurt,  but  afterwards  recovered. 
Salix  HumhMtimia  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
SoLAKUM  enspMM,  aeainst  a  west  wall,  was  killed  to  within  2  feet  of  the 

surfiue,  at  Norwich  ;  in  the  Society's  (jhirden,  it  was  destroyed  on  a  south 

waU. 
Spracsub  emmpmuUtUa  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  €hurden. 
Vbstia  fydodeg  was  killed  at  Wobum  and  Norwich;  in  other  places,  in- 
cluding Cornwall,  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
Verbena  McGndret  lived  in  open  ground  at  Arundel  Castle,  protected  with 

a  covering  6  inches  deep  of  leaves. 
VoLKAMERiA  NKTwir  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society*s  Garden,  but 

sprang  up  again  with  rather  strong  shoots. 
Zephtranthbs  Canada  sustained  no  injury  at  Spoffbrth,  even  in  the  leaves; 

but  it  was  killed  at  Dropmore. 

*'  The  results  of  these  returns,  and  of  the  numerous  observations  made  in 
the  (jarden  of  the  Society,  are  less  conflicting  than  they  usually  are  in  such 
inquiiies.  The  effects  of  cold  are  so  much  modified  by  soil,  by  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  by  a  variety  of  local  causes  which  are  often  not  appreciable, 
that  perfect  uniformity  in  apparent  results  cannot  be  e^cpected.  This  has 
long  since  been  observed  by  Humboldt  and  other  writers  upon  Botanical 
Geography,  in  comparing  one  country  with  another ;  it  has  been  found  that 
parallels  of  latitude  offer  by  no  means  an  indication  of  uniform  temperature, 
as  they  would  do,  if  the  globe  were  a  sphere  with  a  perfectly  level  sur&ce, 
and  a  homo^neous  crust,  but  that  the  mean  temperature  of  some  countries, 
Lapland  for  instance,  is  much  higher  than  it  ^ould  be,  from  their  poation 
with  regard  to  the  equator.  Sues  being  the  case  with  respect  to  large  tracts 
of  land,  it  ajbrtiori  would  be  expected  in  different  localities  on  such  an  island 
as  Great  Britsun,  with  its  diversity  of  coast,  wood,  mountains,  and  exposure 
to  the  ocean  :  accordingly  we  find  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  Grove  Hill, 
near  Falmouth,  not  only  that  such  common  green-house  plants,  as  Aeada 
armata,  and  longifolia,  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  Calothamnus  quadrifida,  and 
several  Cape  heaths,  survived  last  winter,  although  they  perished  in  other 
places  in  Cornwall ;  but  that  the  much  more  tender  species,  Dracaena  fra* 
grans,  Justicia  Adhatoda,  Thunbergia  coccinea,  which  are  generally  r^arded 
as  stove  plants,  were  also  uninjured.  In  this  garden.  Acacia  armata  has  been 
growing  16  years,  Aloysia  citriodora  24,  the  red  Camellia  japonica  25,  Jasmi- 
num  revolutum  15,  Leptospermum  ambiguum  17,  Callistemon  lanceolatus  20, 
and  the  Cape  plants,  Fentzia  flabelliformis,  and  Salvia  aurea,  from  14  to  15 
years,  without  being  killed.  This  fact  is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  British 
gardens,  even  in  the  case  of  that  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Nesbitt,  in  East  Lothian, 
of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
vol.  vii.  p.  31.  It  is  obvious,  that  such  exceptions  roust  be  left  out  of  ail 
calculations,  as  to  the  capability  of  plants  becoming  naturalised  in  a  givra 
climate. 

*'  O^ Australian  plants,  none  seem  to  have  been  able  to  bear  so  much  as  even 
4-12°,  except  Billardiera  longifiora,  which  is  recorded  at  Glasgow  to  have 
borne  — 1*^  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  a  Eucalyptus,  called  alpina,  which 
escaped  at  Norwich ;  it  will,  however,  be  probably  found  that  this  circum- 
stance is,  in  both  cases,  attributable  to  some  unexplained  cause.  It,  therefore, 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  naturalize  New  Holland  plants  in  the  midland  and 
northern  parts  of  England.  On  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  where  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  fall  below  -|- 15%  Leptospermum  lanigerum  is  the  only  species 
which  appears  to  have  survived ;  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  where  the  climate 
seems  generally  to  be  very  mild,  although  the  temperature  is  reported  to  have 
been  -f- 12%  almost  all  the  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  plants 
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ather  perished  outright  or  were  irrecoverably  damaged ;  the  only  exceptions 
being  Acacia  stricta,  affinis,  sophora,  and  diffusa,  Callitris  cupressiformis, 
Corrsea  alba,  Callisteraon  lanceolatus,  GreviUea  rosmarinifolia,  Leptospermum 
ambiguum,  and  SoUya  heterophylla.  It  is  only  in  such  favoured  spots  as 
Mr.  Fox's  garden  at  Falmouth,  and  in  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland,  that  any 
considerable  number  of  Australian  plants  have  proved  really  hardy,  and  even 
in  those  places  a  great  many  species  died« 

*'  Upon  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  there  is  little  to  remark,  except  that 
there  seems  no  probability  of  their  (in  many  cases)  acquiring  a  permanent 
station  in  these  islands.  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax  plant, 
escaped  in  a  swamp  at  Carclew ;  a  circumstance  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  hope  to  n^ake  it  a  subject  of  common  cultivation  in  the  milder 
parts  of  Ireland. 

**  Of  the  natural  habits  of  Chinese  plants  little  is  known  with  precision. 
Those  which  we  possess  in  this  country  have  been  generally  purchased  in  the 
market  of  Macao,  and  there  is  no  ascertaining  whence  they  are  brought. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  obtained  from  the  northern  provinces  where  the  winter 
cold  is  severe;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  what  we  find  hardy 
enough  to  sustain  a  temperature  of  -^^i°>  or  lower.  Among  these  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice  the  beautiful  Cunninghamia  sinensis ;  Amygdalus 
pumila ;  Fraxinus  lentiscifolia,  a  forest  tree  of  the  most  ornamental  character ; 
Glycine  sinensis  ;  Juniperus  chinensis,  a  valuable  evergreen  ;  the  noble  Yu-lan, 
or  Magnolia  conspicua;  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  a  fine  deciduous  tree; 
tree  paeonies ;  Taxodium  sinense,  and  the  magnificent  climber  Bignonia 
grandiflora.  Of  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  A.  indica  alba  proved  the  most  hardy. 
I  scarcely  know  in  what  light  to  regard  the  unexpected  fact  of  Ulicium 
anisatum  having  escaped  at  Claremont,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of — 12°;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  I.  floridanum  is  reported  in  so  m^y 
places  to  be  hardy,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  that  point  at  least ;  see 

E.490.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  not 
aving  suffered  in  South  Wales  more  than  Arbutus  Unedo  is  important,  and 
renders  it  desirable  that  this  handsome  evergreen  should  become  the  subject 
of  experiments  as  to  its  hardy  qualities  elsewhere.  That  Thea  viridis  should 
have  stood  where  T.  Bohea  was  killed,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  Black  and  Green  Tea  plants  being  distinct  species. 

*'  Such  Japanese  plants  as  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment,  have,  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  afforded  evidence  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
colder  parts  of  that  region  is  well  suited  to  our  own.  If  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Ligustrum  lucidum,  Laurus  camphora,  and  some  others,  were  unable  to  resist 
the  winter,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  being  naturally  found  in  warm 
valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  shrubs  proved  hard^, 
amon^  which  are  the  beautiful  new  species  of  clematis;  and  even  certain 
varieties  of  Camellia  japonica  exhibited  a  power  of  enduring  cold  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert,  that  the 
result  of  last  winter's  frost  is  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  all  the  varieties 
of  camellia  should  be  tried  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  are  the 
most  hardy. 

''  The  species  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  have  resisted  the  cold  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  vege« 
tation  of  those  northern  parts  of  India  proving  hardy  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  This  fact  alone  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  there  certainly  is  no 
country  more  accessible  to  us,  or  whose  productions  are  more  worthy  of  being 
imported,  whether  for  their  value  as  timber,  their  beauty  and  variety  as  forest 
trees,  or  their  brilliancy  as  mere  objects  of  ornament.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  the  noble  Deodar  cedar  is  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost  rigour  of  an 
English  winter  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  destruction  pro- 
duced by  the  frost  among  other  plants.  AH  the  pines  and  firs  appear  more 
or  less  hardy,  except  Pinus  longifolia,  which  is  not  a  mountain  species.  Ben- 
thamia  fragifera,  although  tender  in  the  midland  counties,  appears  at  home  in 
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Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  the  beautiful  Bsrberis,  many  Cotoneasters,  a 
Euonymus,  Juniperus  recurva,  Leycesteria  formosa,  idl  the  Spiraeas,  Yibumum 
cotinifolium,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  Rhododendron  campanulatum,  have 
to  be  added  to  our  lists  of  common  shrubbery  plants.  Clematis  montana  too 
proved  so  robust,  that  we  have  not  only  secured  that  beautiful  addition  to  our 
climbers,  among  which  variety  is  so  much  wanted,  but  have  weli-grouDded 
expectations  that  some  of  the  many  other  beautiful  species  of  the  same  genua 
still  to  introduce,  will  prove  equailv  suited  to  this  climate.  The  results  of  the 
frost  upon  the  hybrid  RhodcKlendra  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed 
(page  492. )»  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

"  The  plants  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries  have  been  for  the 
most  part  so  long  in  cultivation  here,  that  much  novelty  in  the  results  of  the 
winter  cannot  be  expected  with  regard  to  them  ;  nevertheless,  some  facts 
prove  new,  others  confirm  opinions  which  were  not  previously  establbhed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  a  few  are  inexplicable  upon  any  principle 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  That  Aristolochia  sempervirens,  a  native  of 
Candia ;  and  Peganum  Harmala,  a  common  Syrian  plant ;  Ilex  balearica  and 
Buxus  balearica,  evergreens  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca; 
Juniperus  oxyc^rus,  quite  a  southern  bush ;  Pistacia  terebinthus,  which  is 
not  found  wild  north  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  all  have  been 
found  hardy  where  such  plants  as  the  tamarisk.  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  the 
cypress  perished,  are  results  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  They 
are,  however,  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  will  induce  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  those  among  them  which  are  beautifiil.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Arbutus  Andrachne  is  more  hardy  than  A.  Unedo,  ~  a  ^ct  which  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  their  verv  different  localities  when  wild ;  the  former 
being  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  South-eastern  Europe,  while  the  latter, 
although  wild  in  Ireland,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  important  fact,  that  A.  Andrachne  inarched  upon  A.  Unedo,  in 
which  condition  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  nurseries,  is  unfit  for  planting,  because 
of  the  tenderness  of  its  stock.  By  taking  care  that  plants  of  A.  Andrachne, 
and  also  A.  hybrida,  are  on  their  own  roots,  two  fine  evergreens  mav  be  con- 
sidered secured  to  the  gardens  of  the  greater  part  of  England.  That  there 
should  be  a  variety  of  the  olive  hardy  enough  to  bear  —4^°  without  the 
slightest  injury,  may  be  a  fact  of  value  to  the  olive-grower  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  renders  it  probable  that  this  useful  tree  may  be  profitably  raised 
for  its  oil  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  To  the  fruit-grower  the  hardiness  of  the 
Green  Ischia  fig  is  a  good  result,  for  it  will  enable  this  variety  to  be  cultivated 
much  further  to  the  north  than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to  possess 
figs  as  open  standards.  The  Aleppo  pine  seems  to  have  generally  perished; 
but  Pinus  brutia,  a  Calabrian  species  very  like  in  habit,  seems  to  be  hardy. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  hardiness  of 
the  species  of  Cerasus  called  *'  Laurels  "  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  now  esta- 
blished beyond  doubt,  that  C.  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel,  is  much  more 
hardy  than  C.  laurocerasus,  the  common  laurel.  This  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  what  are  reported  to  be  the  natural  habits  of  those  two  species ; 
the  former  inhabiting  the  mount^ns  of. Portugal  and  Madeira,  where  the 
climate  is  soflened  by  the  mild  air  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  being  found 
on  the  mountains  of'^  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Persia,  where 
the  winters  are  more  rigorous  than  in  western  countries.  The  death  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  and  the  Laurustinus,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  inhabiting  only  the  warm  rifts  of  calcareous 
rocks  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where,  if  their  branches  are  ever  killed,  their 
roots  are  secured  against  all  chances  of  destruction. 

"  Of  Cape  plants  there  is  little  to  observe  further  than  that  all  the  shrubby 
species  are  evidently  too  tender  to  deserve  cultivation,  without  protection,  north 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
hardskinned  Cape  Bulbs  and  tuberous  Pelargonia  will  live  in  the  open  border, 
with  only  the  aid  of  a  covering  of  fern-leaves,  provided  the  border  is  well 
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dnuned ;  and  the  undoubtedly  hardy  habits  of  Aponogeton  distachyon,  and 
Richardia  africana,  ha?e  secured  to  us  two  additional  handsome  aquatics. 

'*  The  low  southern  latitudes  of  South  America  have  furnished  a  few  acces- 
sions to  hardy  collections,  among  which  the  Araucaria  Dombeyi  is  the  most 
interesting  for  the  possessors  of  parks  and  large  gardens,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come an  object  of  some  national  importance  to  procure  supplies  of  seeds  of 
this  plant  from  Valparaiso ;  for  to  introduce  in  abundance  so  remarkable  a 
vegetable  production  as  this  is  when  old,  with  columnar  trunks  often  100  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  branches,  would  be  an  object 
scarcely  less  than  national,  even  if  the  plant  did  not  furnish  excellent  timber, 
and  an  abundance  of  valuable  resin.  It  also  appears  that  Aristotelia  Macqui, 
and  the  Escallonias,  rubra  and  glandulosa,  all  beautiful  evergreens,  are  about 
as  hardy  as  a  Laurustinus,  that  the  graceful  little  Berberis  empetrifolia  is 
res^ardless  of  cold,  and  that  Colletia  horrida,  Duvaua  ovata,  and  Ueimia  sali- 
citolia,  idso  seem  likely  to  bear  this  climate.  The  preservation  of  herbaceous 
plants  is  less  important ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some  at  least  of 
the  Alstromerias  may  be  henceforward  regarded  as  hardy  border  flowers. 

"  The  number  of  Calijomian  and  Mexican  plants  in  our  gardens,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  experiment,  is  inconsiderable.  Of  these  it  is  found  that 
the  species  n-om  California  are  more  tender  than  those  from  Mexico :  a  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  Califomian  species  having  been 
taken  indiscriminately  from  warm  valleys  and  mountain  sides,  while  no  one  has 
thought  of  naturalizmg  any  Mexican  species  except  from  the  cold  mountain 
ridges.  What  is  most  important  is  that  all  the  beautiful  pines  and  firs  from 
these  regions,  of  whose  habits  so  little  was  previously  known,  prove  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  exception  of  Pmus 
insignis  and  P.  leiophylla. 

**  The  winters  of  North  America  are  usually  so  rigorous  north  of  the  districts 
warmed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  to  state  that  a  plant  is  from  the  United 
States,  is  usually  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  hardy.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  it  was  requisite  to  possess  the  experience  of  such 
a  winter  as  this,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  plants  from  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  would  be  as  hardy  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  latter  seems  now  to  be  well  established,  for  of  all 
the  numerous  valuable  plants  introduced  by  the  Society  from  North-west 
America,  not  one  of  any  importance,  with  tne  exception  perhaps  of  Arbutus 
procera,  proved  tender ;  and  what  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  it  is 
now  clear  that  Abies  Douglasii,  a  species  that  grows  as  fast  as  the  larch, 
which  has  much  better  timber,  is  evergreen,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  is 
perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Yuccas  also  resisted  the 
frost  so  very  generally,  that  they  may  be  safely  introduced  into  gardens  as 
hardy  endogenous  shrubs ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Vaccinium 
ovatum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens.  That  Pinus  palustris  should 
have  so  generally  perished  may  be  a  matter  of  regret,  but  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise considering  tnat  it  is  exclusively  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
North  American  union. 

*'  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  facts  observed  during  this  winter  was  this ; 
that  in  those  places  where  the  cold  was  veri/  severe,  the  more  plants  were  ex- 
posed the  less  they  suffered,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  were 
sheltered  without  being  actually  protected  artificially,  the  more  extensively 
they  were  injured.  Thus  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  a 
warm  soil,  and  much  sheltered  by  other  trees,  old  plants  of  the  common  Ar- 
butus were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  entirely  destroyed,  while  in  my  own  gar- 
den, in  a  cold  wet  soil,  the  Arbutus  did  not  suffer  at  all ;  and  in  like  manner, 
cistuses  of  all  descriptions  were  in  the  former  case  totally  destroyed,  while  in 
the  latter,  C.  Cyprius,  and  C.  corboriensis  were  scarcely  injured.  At  Kew, 
in  the  warm  Botanic  Garden,  and  sheltered  by  mats  and  a  wooden  frame,  a 
fine  old  plant  of  the  Chilian  Araucaria  perished  at  the  extremities,  and  at 
Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,*that  plant  sufSsred  in  a  sheltered 
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situation  among  trees  ;  but  it  passed  the  winter  perfectly  uninjured,  with  the 
thermometer  at  —5^,  in  the  same  place,  when  planted  upon  the  open  lawn , 
exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  many  places  the  yine  was 
killed  in  Vineries,  the  fires  of  which  had  not  been  lighted,  while  it  received  no 
harm  upon  the  open  wall.  At  the  village  of  Great  Malvern,  a  very  cold  and 
exposed  place,  situated  on  the  eastern  dope  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  Mr.  DilU 
wyn  found  that  none  of  the  evergreens  were  at  all  injured,  though  they 
suffered  severely  on  the  plain,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  village,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  which  is  only  eight  miles  distant.  This 
corresponds  with  a  remark  made  by  White  in  his  Selbome,  letter  63,  that  in 
the  severe  frost  of  I784v  ^^  evergreens  suffered  much  in  his  warm  sequestered 
garden,  while  those  in  such  an  exalted  and  near  situation  as  Newton  were  un- 
injured. Mr.  Williams  observed,  that  at  Cheltenham  there  was  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  injury  sustained  by  plants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  higher  ground  above  the '  Montpellier  Spa ;'  in  the  former,  the 
Laurustinus  were  turned  brown  and  withered ;  in  the  latter,  they  in  a  great 
measure  escaped.  In  the  low  ground  at  Brenchley,  the  Arbutus  was  killed, 
but  on  hieher  levels  it  escaped ;  and  in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  double  white  camellia  escaped,  but  the  single  red  was  killed ;  in 
short,  the  general  rule  was  found  by  Mr.  Hooker  to  be,  that  those  plants  the 
most  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east,  were  the 
most  injured,  but  on  the  high  grounds,  open  to  the  north  and  screened  from 
the  south,  plants  suffered  much  less ;  there,  many  of  the  most  hardy  kinds 
of  standard  Chinese  roses  escaped,  and  the  holhes,  laurels,  and  Portugal 
laurels  were  not  in  the  least  injured.  At  Brenchley  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive Portugal  laurel  hedges,  which  run  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  grounds ;  these  presented  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of 
the  frost ;  in  the  lowest  part  they  were  quite  killed  to  the  ground,  were 
gradually  less  injured  as  the  ground  rises,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ground  the  hedges  were  in  a  fine  healthy  state.  Mr.  Philip  Davies  Cooke 
tells  me  that  he  saw  in  Wales  a  shrubbery  at  least  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  as  little,  if  not  less  iiyured  than  those  in  lower  regions,  and  a 
fig-tree,  a^nst  a  house  above  500  feet  above  the  sea,  putting  out  leaves 
although  It  had  not  had  any  protection  whatever.  At.Dropmore,  Pho- 
tinia  serrulata,  where  sheltered,  had  its  branches  killed  down  to  the  main 
stem,  while  another  plant  in  a  more  exposed  situation  suffered  but  little 
ii^ury.  At  Redleaf,  Portugal  laurels,  in  high  situations,  escaped  with  scarcely 
any  damage,  while  they  suffered  severely  in  low  and  warmer  places.  At 
Dwston,  near  Doncaster,  the  Banksian  roses  were  destroyed  in  warm  places, 
but  against  a  wall,  completely  excluded  from  the  sun,  they  were  but  little 
injured.  Among  other  things  lost  at  North  Stoneham,  was  a  Rosa  multi- 
ffbra,  30  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide,  in  full  vigour,  and  upwards  of  20  years 
old,  against  the  south  part  of  the  house.  Could  it  have  been  sheltered  frt>m 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  consequent  unprepared  and  violent  exposure  to 
frost,  Mr.  Beadon  does  not  conceive  that  he  should  have  lost  it.  At  Belsay, 
in  Northumberland,  Sir  Charles  Monck  found  a  great  difference  between  the 
eff^ects  of  the  frost  in  a  new  garden,  in  a  low,  dry  situation,  and  in  an  old  one, 
placed  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  many  feet  higher;  in  the  latter  a  tree  of 
the  sweet  bay  was  only  a  little  scorched  in  the  leaves,  Viburnum  strictum 
and  evergreen  oaks  were  unhurt,  and  Pinus  halepensis  but  little  injured; 
but  in  the  former,  that  is  in  the  low,  warm  garden,  cypresses  of  7  years' 
growth  were  mostly  killed,  Quercus  Gramuntia,  white  broom,  Colletia  serra- 
tifolia,  Ilex  Perado,  rosemary,  Anagyris  indica,  Buxus  balearica,  Buddlea  ^o- 
bosa,  the  Fuchsia,  Yucca,  Cistus,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  and  Erica  ariborea, 
were  killed,  or  killed  to  the  ground  at  least.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  such 
facts.  They,  and  all  of  a  like  nature,  however  paradoxical  they  may  appear, 
are  no  doubt  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  practice  of  selecting 
a  northern  exposure  for  Moutan  pseonies,  and  similar  plants,  which  are  apt 
to  sufiier  from  early  spring  frosts. 
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It  IS  well  known,  that  plants  in  a  state  of  growth  suflfer  more  from  frost, 
than  those  which  are  dormant.  I  have  seen  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and 
ash,  blackened  by  frost  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  hedgerows  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  we  know  how  capable  are  those  natives  of  the  soil  of 
rensting  with  impunity  our  severest  winters.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  exclusivelv,  to  their  tissue  containing  much  more  fluid 
when  in  a  growing  state,  than  when  they  are  dormant.  The  more  succulent 
a  plant,  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  the  more  tender  it  is  under  equal  circumstances. 
An  oak,  or  an  ash,  is  nearly  exhausted  of  its  fluid  contents  by  the  leaves, 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  and,  in  fact,  the  fall  of  those  organs  in  deciduous  trees 
is  probably  caused,  in  part,  by  the  inability  of  the  stem  to  supply  them  in 
autumn  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  fluid  food  ;  during  the  winter,  but  little 
water  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  stem,  until  after  the  severest  frosts  are 
past  and  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  sap  is  attracted  upwards  by  the  bud- 
ding leaves.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  the  dry  season  of  such  plants,  and  for 
that  reason  the  period  in  which  they  are  least  liable  to  the  effects  of  frost. 
But  if  any  unusual  circumstance  alters  this  habit,  the  capability  of  resisting 
frost  is  altered  with  it ;  and  thus  the  arbutus,  the  vine,  the  araucaria,  and 
the  other  plants  mentioned  in  the  instances  lately  ^uoted>  stationed  in  warm 
sheltered  situations,  were  stimulated  prematurely  into  growth,  their  stems 
were  filled  with  fluid,  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  affected  by  frost  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  when,  from  the  coldness  of  a  station,  they  were 
kept  in  their  ordinary  winter  condition. 

Nothing  seems  more  generally  to  have  excited  surprise,  than  that  so  many 
plants,  apparently  killed,  sprang  up  again  from  the  roots.  Hence  it  has  been 
generally  said,  that  many  swedes  which  would  have  survived,  if  undisturbed, 
were  thrown  awav,  in  the  eager  haste  of  gardeners  to  remove  objects,  which 
had  become  unsightly.  Some  have  indeed  ignorantly  imagined,  that  the  mere 
act  of  cutting  dead  stems  down  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  lingering 
vitality  of  the  root.  No  person,  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  could  entertain  sudi  an  idea  as  the  last ;  but  for  the 
first,  there  is  no  doubt  some  foundation.  In  all  cases,  the  roots  of  trees 
suffer  from  firost  less  than  the  stems,  partly  perhaps  because  the  vitality  of  a 
root  is  greater  than  that  of  a  stem,  as  Mr.  Knight  long  since  showed  ;  but 
more  especially  because  they  are  so  much  less  exposed  to  cold.  That  the 
earth,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  should  remain  in  winter  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  will  excite  no  surprise; 
but  probably  few  persons  are  aware  to  how  small  a  degree  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  is  lowered  in  this  country,  during  even  long*continued  and  severe 
frost.  In  order  to  measure  the  exact  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  and  the  air,  experiments  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress  in 
the  Society's  Garden.  Two  thermometers  have  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
one  at  the  depth  of  1  foot,  the  other  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  their 
indications  have  been  noted  daily.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  table, 
that  the  ground  was  never  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  even  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  as  low  as  4^^  below 
zero,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  to  within  5^  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2  feet 
during  the  same  period.  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
this  statement,  and  the  observations  of  those  who  have  found  the  earth  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  2  feet  during  the  past  winter,  especially,  as  the 
soil  in  which  my  observations  were  made  is  far  from  dry ;  but  the  fact  as  now 
stated  is  certain.  In  order  to  check  the  geothermometrical  observations,  I 
caused  the  earth  of  the  garden  to  be  broken  up  during  the  frost,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  deep  the  soil  was  hardened,  and  the  result  was 
as  follows  :  —  In  the  Kitchen-garden  quarter,  9  inches ;  in  a  hard  loam  foot- 
path, 10  inches  ;  in  the  Arboretum,  adjoining  the  geothermometers,  8  inches ; 
m  the  Arboretum,  where  the  turf  is  chiefly  composed  of  moss,  5  inches. 
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Regjuter  of  Geothermometert  in  the  Garden  of  the  HorUcuUural  Society  in  the 

Month  ofJanttary,  1838. 


January  1 

1  Foot  deep. 

S  Feet  deep. 

January  17 

1  Foot  deep. 

2  Feet  deep. 

46 

46 

34 

38 

2 

46 

46 

18 

34 

37^ 

3 

45 

46 

19 

33^ 

37 

4 

42 

43 

20 

33 

37 

5 

42 

44 

21 

33 

35 

6 

4] 

44 

22 

33 

35 

7 

40 

43 

23 

33 

36 

8 

39 

41 

24 

33 

36 

9 

37 

41 

25 

33 

36 

10 

36 

40 

26 

33 

35 

11 

36 

40 

27 

33 

35 

12 

36 

40 

28 

33 

35 

13 

35 

39 

29 

33 

35 

14 

35 

39 

30 

33 

36 

•  15 

34^ 

38 

31 

33 

35i 

16 

34 

38 

**  It  will  doubtless  have  been  remarked,  that  in  the  previous  observations, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  destruction  which  took  place  among  plants 
was  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January. 
I  am  aware  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  observers,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  excess  of  cold  which  produced  death,  as  the  subsequent  thaw, 
either  on  the  22d  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  46^,  or  in  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  in  February.     This  opinion  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  death  in  some  cases  till  that  time,  and  also 
upon  the  well  known  fact,  that  frozen  vegetables  and  trees,  suddenly  thawed, 
will  die,  while  they  recover,  if  the  temperature  is  raised  by  slow  degrees. 
The  absence  of  the  appearance  of  death  in  certain  plants,  till  some  time  after 
it  actually  takes  place^  is  periiaps  owing  to  the  decomposition,  which  is 
induced  by  the  intensity  of  cold,  either  being  suspended  so  long  as  they 
remain  frozen,  or  proceeding  very  slowly  in  cold  weather.    That  it  really 
was  the  excessive  cold,  which  in  general  produced  destruction,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  this ;  that  such  effects  as  we  experienced  last  winter  are  not 
observed  in  milder  winters,  in  which  rapid  thaws  succeed  severe  freezing; 
and,  because  it  seems  certain  from  what  we  know  of  plants,  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  act  of  freezing,  or  unfreezing,  that  destroys  vegetable  life;    it  is 
necessary  that  the  amount  of  freezing  should  reach  some  unknown  point, 
which  seems  to  vary  in  different  species.    Dr.  Neuf&r  has  shown   (£dtii. 
New  PhU^  Joum.,  1830,  p.  141.),  that  trees  are  frozen  within  certain  limits 
without  apparent  injury.     In  some  trees,  he  ascertained  that  the  temperature 
was  lowered  to  +5**,  or  even  to  +li°>  without  the  power  of  vegetation 
suffering;  so  that  the  reduction  of  vegetable  tissue  by  cold  into  that  state 
which  is  succeeded  by  an  immediate  decomposition  of  the  organic  parts,  varies 
in  different  species  according  to  their  pecuhar  nature. 

'*  In  considering  the  various  circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  I  was 
naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  death  of  plants 
is  caused  by  cold.  Very  little,  however,  is  to  be  learned  upon  this  subject 
from  the  writings  of  physiologists. 

**  The  common  opinion  is,  that  frost  acts  mechanically  upon  the  tissue  of 
plants,  bj^  expanding  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  bursting  the  cells  or  vessels  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

"  M.  Gceppert,  of  Breslau,  in  a  paper,  originally  read  at  the  meeting  of 
German  naturalists  at  Leipsig  in  1829,  briefly  abstracted  in  Oken*s  Isis  for 
1830,  p.  497.,  and  translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geoto- 
gical  Science  for  1831,  p.  180.,  denies  that  this  supposed  laceration  of  vege- 
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table  tissue  by  firost  takes  place.    He  is  represented  to  hare  stated,  that  the. 
changes  which  plants  undergo,  when  they  are  killed  by  cold,  do  not  consist 
in  a  bursting  of  their  vessels  or  cells,  but  solely  in  an  extinction  of  vitality, 
which  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  juices. 

"  Professor  Morren,  of  Liege,  in  a  paner,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Btdletin  de  FActtdemie  Royale  de  Briueelles,  has  published  some  exceedingly 
interestins  observations  upon  this  subject.  Like  M.  Goeppert,  he  denies  Uie 
truth  of  the  statement  generally  made,  that  frost  produces  death  in  plants  by 
bursting  their  vessels ;  and  he  assigns  the  effect  to  other  causes.  His  more 
important  conclusions  aie,  I,  That  no  organ  whatever  is  torn  by  the  action  of 
frost,  except  in  very  rare  cases  when  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue  give  way, 
but  diat  the  vesicles  of  plants  are  separated  from  each  other  by  frost  without 
laceration.  2.  That  neither  the  chlorophyll,  the  nucleus  of  cells,  elementary 
fibre,  amylaceous  matter,  raphides,  nor  the  various  crystals  contained  in  ve- 
getable tissue,  undergo  any  alteration,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  arnyla- 
ceous  matter,  which  in  some  cases  is  converted  mto  sugar,  no  doubt,  in 
conse(}uence  of  the  action  of  some  acid,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  parts.  3.  That  the  action  of  frost  operates  separately  upon  each 
individual  elementary  organ,  so  that  a  frozen  plant  contams  as  many  icicles 
as  there  are  cavities  containing  fluid ;  the  dilatation  thus  produced  not  being 
sufficient  to  burst  the  sides  of  the  cavities.  4.  That  such  dilatation  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  separation  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  5.  That 
this  disengagement  of  air  by  water  during  the  act  of  congelation,  is  the  most 
injurious  of  all  the  phaenomena  attendant  upon  freezing  t  introducing  easeoua 
matter  into  oi^ans  not  intended  to  elaborate  it,  and  bringing  about  the  first 
stage  in  a  decomposition  of  the  sap  and  the  matters  it  precipitates  ;.  so  that 
with  a  thaw  coomiences  a  new  chemical  action  destructive  of  vegetable  life* 
6.  That  the  expansion  of  the  cells,  and  aquiferous  organs,  drives  a  great 
<}uantity  of  water  into  the  air-cells,  and  air-vessels,  so  that  the  apparatus 
intended  to  contain  liquid  only,  contains  water  and  air,  while  that  wnich  is 
naturally  a  vehicle  for  air  conveys  water.  Such  an  inversion  of  functions 
must  necessarily  be  destructive  to  vegetable  life ;  even  if  death  were  not 
produced  in  fi'ozen  plants  by  the  decomposition  of  their  juices,  the  loss  of 
their  excitability,  and  the  chemical  disturbance  of  ail  their  contents.. 

"  Professor  Morren*s  observations  were  made  upon  various' plants  frozen  ia 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 4^ 
to  +9°  Fahrenheit.  One  of  his  statements  I  give  in  his  own  words.  '  In 
the  parenchyma  of  many  plants,  and  especially  in  that  oi  succulent  fruits,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  what  modifications  are  caused  by  frost  in  the  internal  organs 
of  plants.  If  a  frozen-  apple  is  opened,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ice  i&  not  a  con- 
tinuous mass,  but  that  it  is  a  collection  of  a  multitude  of  little  microscopical 
icicles.  Under  the  microscope  the  fact  becomes  evident.  We  know  how 
excessively  hard  some  fruits  become  when  frozen  by  this  mosaic  of  icicles,  es- 
pecially pears.  If  we  thaw  them,  it  is  seen  that  on  the  instant  a  multitude  of 
air-bubbtes  are  extricated  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  that  this  juice  has 
then  acquired  new  chemical  qualities.  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
phaenomena,  and  the  following  is  what  observation  has  shown  me.  I  studied 
for  this  purpose  more  particularly  the  tissue  of  the  apple.  Each  cell  is  filled 
with  a  small  icicle,  which  has  in  its  middle  a  bubble  of  air.  We  know  that 
when  water  freezes,  the  crystals  so  arrange  themselves,  that  the  air  separated 
from  their  mass  by  the  solidification  of  the  liquid  is  intercalated  between  their 
planes.  This  air  also  places  itself  in  a  mass  of  concealed  water  in  a  regular 
manner,  the  nature  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  that  assumed  by  the  crys- 
tals, as  may  be  seea  by  freezing  water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  when  the  air- 
bubbles  always  assume  the  form  of  a  very  long  cone,  terminated  by  a  spherical 
cap.  The  au^entation  of  the  volume  of  water  is  in  great  measure  owi&g  to 
this  interposition  of  masses  of  air.  All  these  effects  take  place  in  each  cell  of 
a  frozen  apple,  which  thus  increases  in  size  because  each  cett  of  its  tissue  be- 
comes individually  larger.    When  thawed»  the  cell  recovers  itself  by  th&elas« 
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tidty  of  its  v^etable  membrane,  and  frozen  fmit  becomes,  as  we  know,  yery 
much  shriveUed.  Each  cell,  therefore,  acts  like  a  bottle  of  frozen  water,  only 
there  is  no  bursting,  because  the  membrane  is  extensible.' 

"  But  when  plants,  easily^killed  by  cold,  are  exposed  to  so  low  a  temperature 
88  that  just  described,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  phaenomena  actually  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life  may  be  intermixed  with  others,  winch 
merely  indicate  the  physical  efiects  of  cold  upon  v^etable  matter  already  dead. 
For  the  purpose  of  judging  how  far  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  I  have 
carefiilly  examined  me  pott  mortem  appearances  of  several  plants  killed  by  ex- 

Sosure  to  a  temperature  artificially  reauced  only  to  from  28°  to  30°  Fabren- 
eit.  These  observations,  while  they  have  confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of 
Professor  Morren's  statements,  have  led  to  other  conclusions  which  also  ap- 
pear important. 

"  i  could  not  find  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue  separable  icova  each  other, 
even  in  the  most  succulent  species  submitted  to  experiment,  and  I  conclude 
that  this  circumstance,  to  which  Professor  Morren  attaches  importance,  and 
to  which  M.  Payen  ascribes  the  difficulty  of  extracting  starch  from  frozen  po- 
tatoes, is  not  so  much  connected  with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life  as  a 
result  produced  upon  the  tissue  by  a  great  intensity  of  cold,  i  did,  however, 
find  it  lacerated  m  several  cases,  as  if  by  the  distension  of  the  fluid  it  had 
contained. '  In  a  Stapelia  the  whole  of  the  cdlular  tissue  was  soft,  and  de- 
formed, as  if  it  had  been  extended,  with  but  little  power  of  recovering  itself 
again,  and  several  large  irregular  lacerated  cavities  were  observed.  The  same 
appearances  were  remarked  in  Euphorbia  Tirucalli,  but  the  laceration  of  the 
tissue  was  much  less  extensive.  In  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis  the  cells  of  the 
cortical  integument  (mesophloeum)  were  very  much  torn,  and  in  Hibiscus  mili- 
taris  not  only  the  cells  of  the  bark,  but  especially  those  of  the  pith,  were  eo 
completdiy  broken  up,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  thin  slice  of  those  parts 
for  examination.  In  no  case,  however,  have  I  found  any  kind  of  tissue  rup- 
tured, except  the  sod  cellular  dodecahedral  or  prismatical.  It  would  also 
seem  that  M.  Payen  recognises  the  laceration  of  tissue  by  frost,  for  he  ascribes 
the  acridity  of  frozen  potatoes  to  an  extravasation  of  the  acrid  matt^  which 
exists  in  the  epiphlceum  of  such  tubers,  and  which,  in  a  natural  state,  is  locked 
up  in  the  cells  of  which  that  part  consists.  Independently  of  these  ob- 
servations, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  frost  does  split  the  tissue  of  plants.  I 
saw  the  youngest  shoots  of  Erica  mediterranea,  cinerea,  and  others,  shivered 
into  thousands  of  pieces  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  January.  The  branches  of  Melaleucas  were  rent  to  their  points 
at  Carclew.  Several  cases,  among  others  that  of  the  common  holly,  wa«  ob- 
served at  Claremont,  where  the  bark  was  split,  and  rent  asunder  from  the 
wood  below  it ;  and  Sir  Oswald  Mosiey  has  given  me  the  following  instance, 
which  occurred  under  his  own  observation.  *  An  oak  tree,  growing  upon  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  Knightly  Park,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  was  rent  in  the  severe  frost  of  last 
winter  in  two  difierent  places,  to  the  height  of  13  ft.  3  in.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  1 1  in.  between  the  two  shakes,  which  were  each  of  them  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  extended  in  depth  to  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  girth  of 
the  tree  is  6  ft.  10  in,,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  went  the  openings  closed  agiun, 
and  the  tree  is  now  as  flourishing  as  ever.'  To  these  cases  many  more  might 
be  added. 

**  The  organisation  of  woody  tissue  appears  to  be  affected,  but  not  by 
laceration.  If  a  frozen  and  unfrozen  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Hibiscus 
Rosa  Sinensis  be  placed,  side  by  side,  upon  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  of  the  wood  and  liber  is  considerably 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  an  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
their  calibre. 

'^  The  expulsion  of  air  from  aeriferous  organs,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into 
parts  not  intended  to  contain  it,  is  a  striking  phaenomenon.    Every  one  must 
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have  remarked  that  when  a  leaf  has  been  frozen  to  death,  it  changes  colour  ag 
soon  as  thawed,  acquiring  a  deeper  green,  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  depth 
of  colour  on  both  sides  ;  the  same  appearance  is  produced  by  placing  a  leaf 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  au*-pump,  and  in  both  cases  is  owing  to 
the  abstraction  of  air  from  the  myriads  of  little  air-chambers  contained  in  the 
substance  of  this  organ.  If  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis  in  its  natural 
state  is  examined,  by  tearing  off  the  parenchyma  from  the  epidermis  with  vio- 
lence, it  will  be  found  that  the  sphincter  of  its  stomates,  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  and  the  chambers  immediately  below  the  latter,  are  all  distended 
with  air;  bnt  in  the  frozen  leaf  of  this  plant,  the  air  has  entirely  disappeared; 
the  sphincter  of  the  stomates  is  empty ;  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis  have  collapsed,  and  touch  each  other,  and  all  the  ca- 
vernous parenchyma  below  the  epidermis  is  transparent,  as  if  filled  with  fluid. 
Whither  the  afr  is  conveyed  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  the  stomates  have  evi- 
dently lost  their  excitability,  and  are  in  many  cases  open,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  a  part  of  the  air  at  least  has  been  expelled  from  the  leaf;  and  as  the  pith 
of  this  plant,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  very  little  air,  and  in  the  frozen  state 
b  found  to  be  distended  with  air,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  part  of  the  gaseous 
matter  expelled  from  the  leaf  when  frozen  is  driven  through  the  petiole  into 
the  pith.  In  the  petiole  of  this  plant  are  numerous  annular  and  reticulated 
vessels,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  filled  with  air,  but  after 
freezing  dre  found  filled  with  fluid ;  is  it  not  possible  that'  their  functions  may 
have  been  disturbed,  by  the  violent  forcing  of  air  through  them  into  the  pith, 
and  that  when  that  action  ceased,  they  were  incapable  of  recovering  from  the 
overstrain,  and  filled  with  fluid  filtering  through  their  sides  ?  That  annular 
ducts  are  in  some  way  aflected  by  frost  was  shown  by  their  state  in  a  thawed 
branch  of  Euphorbia  Tinicalli,  when  they  were  found  in  a  collapsed  state, 
empty  of  both  air  and  fluid,  with  their  sides  shrivelled,  and  with  the  fibre  itself, 
which  forms  the  rings,  also  wrinkled  transversely.  Facts  of  an  analogous  kind 
were  remarked  by  me  in  Erica  sulphurea.  The  minute  long-haired  leaves  of 
tiiis  species  are  m  their  natural  state  firm,  bright  green,  with  a  rigid  petiole, 
and  upon  being  exposed  to  pressure  in  a  compressorium,  at  first  offer  perceptible 
resistance  to  its  action,  ana  afterwards,  as  the  pressure  increases,  discharge, 
chiefly  through  their  petiole,  a  great  quantity  of  air.  But  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  have  been  frozen  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  27®  are  very 
different ;  they  are  softer,  dull  olive  green,  with  a  flaccid  petiole,  and  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  pressure ;  yet,  although  they  give  way  freely,  the  quantity  of 
air  which  the  compressorium  expeb  is  comparatively  small,  and  readily  driven 
out.  Moreover,  the  long  hairs  of  this  plant,  which  in  the  natural  state  ore 
occupied  by  fluid,  were  always  found  filled  with  air  afler  freezing,  and  this 
without  pressure  having  been  exercised  upon  them. 

'*  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  this  cause  the  well-known  fact,  of  which  many 
cases  occurred  this  winter,  that  the  sudden  exposure  of  frozen  plants  to 
warmth  will  kill  them  ;  though  they  may  not  suffer  if  warmed  gradually.  In 
such  cases,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  air,  forced  into  parts  not  intended  to 
contain  it,  is  expanded  violently,  and  thus  increases  the  disturbance  already 

Eroduced  by  its  expulsion  from  the  proper  air  cavities ;  while,  on  the  other 
and,  when  the  thaw  is  gradual,  the  air  may  retreat  by  degrees  from  its  new 
situation  without  producing  additional  derangement  of  the  tissue.  It  is  also 
possible  that  leaves,  froiti  which  their  natural  air  has  been  expelled  by  the  aet 
of  freezing,  may,  from  that  circumstance,  have  their  tissue  too  little  protected 
from  the  evaporating  force  of  the  solar  rays,  which  we  know  produce  a  specific 
stimulus  of  a  powernil  kind  upon  those  organs. 

**  Theise  circumstances  are,  in  themselves  alone,  suflicient  to  account  for 
death  being  produced  in  plants  by  frost ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  such  as  these, 
that  Professor  Morren  has  directed  his  attention.  It  however  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  some  other  points  of  importance  to  which  observers  have  not 
applied  themselves. 

"  The  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  or  chlorophyll,  is  certainly  affected 
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by  80  Itittle  as  only  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost.  In  Stapelia,  when  thawed,  it 
is  found  collected  into  clusters,  and  apparently  half  dissolved.  In  Euphorbia 
Tirucalli,  when  the  plant  is  alive,  it  is  extremely  abundant,  and  consists  of 
distinct  spheroidal  transparent  particles,  but,  after  a  slight  freezing,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  disappears,  and  the  remainder  loses  its  transparency, 
becomes  fusiform,  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  coagulated  gelatinous  colourless 
matter,  and  many  of  the  particles  appear  as  if  burst.  In  the  preen  subcu- 
taneous parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,  the  resicles  forming 
the  sides  of  the  air  chambers  are  filled  with  distinct,  angular,  deep  green  par- 
ticles, which,  i^er  freezing,  become  amorphous,  and  seem  as  if  partially  dis- 
solved. It  is  possibly  to  the  decomposition,  of  which  these  appearances  are 
the  incipient  signs,  that  the  extremely  offensive  odour  of  some  frost-bitten 
plants,  especially  the  Laurustinus,  when  thawed,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

"  The  amylaceous  matter,  which  is  so  abundant  in  many  plants,  also  under- 
goes alteration.  This  has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Morren,  who  fonnd 
that  when  potatoes  are  frozen,  a  part  of  their  starch  disappears,  leaving  the 
deformed  integuments  behind  it,  and  he  suspected  that  the  starch  thus  lost  had 
furnished  the  sugar  formed  in  the  process  of  freezing  this  tuber.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  a  general  fact,  that  starch  is  materially  altered  by  frost,  for  I  have 
always  found  that  the  amylaceous  particles  seem  less  abundant  in  a  plant  after 
freezing  than  before,  and  of  those  which  remain,  a  part  is  generally  becoming 
amorphous,  clustered  together,  and  certainly  diminished  in  size.  This  is  par- 
ticularly striking  in  Hibiscus  militaria.  In  that  plant  the  cells  of  the  pith 
abound  in  amylaceous  granules,  and  are  often  quite  filled  with  them ;  and 
they  also  occur  abundantly  inside  the  cells  of  the  bark,  of  the  medullary  rays, 
and  even  of  the  tubes  of  the  wood,  and,  in  short,  everywhere  except  inside  the 
woody  tubes  of  the  liber ;  so  that  a  thin  slice  of  the  stem  of  this  plant,  treated 
with  iodine,  forms  a  most  beautifiil  microscopical  object.  But  after  being 
fi'ozen,  a  great  part  of  the  starch  disappears,  and  the  particles  which  remain  are 
not  more  than  a  half  or  quarter  their  former  size.  I  have  not,  however,  re- 
marked among  them  any  appearance  of  dissolving;  neither  have  I  been  able  to 
observe  any  change  in  the  curious  double-headed  bodies,  in  form  resembling 
dumb-bells,  found  in  the  vessels  of  Euphorbias,  and  supposed  to  be  a  state  of 
amylaceous  matter,  because  iodine  colours  them  violet ;  the}^ appeared  to  me 
to  be  in  precisely  the  same  state  before  and  after  the  plant  was  frozen  to  death. 
M.  Payen,  however,  denies  that  any  starch  whatever  is  lost  in  frozen  potatoes 
{Compfes  rendusy  vi.  345.)  j  but  as  only  a  small  part  of  his  important  treatise 
on  amylaceous  matter  has  reached  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  state  in  what 
way  he  explains  the  action  of  cold  upon  this  substance. 

'^  Finally,  it  appears  that  frost  exercises  a  specific  action  upon  the  latex,  de- 
stroying its  power  of  motion.  If,  as  Professor  Schultz  supposes,  this  is  the 
vital  fluid  of  plants,  such  a  fact  would  alone  account  for  the  fatal  effects  of 
a  low  temperature.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  observed  frost  coagulates  this 
fluid,  collecting  it  into  amorphous  masses.  In  Stapelia,  where  the  laticiferous 
vessels  are  easily  found,  the  latex  itself  is  so  transparent,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  it  in  a  living  state,  even  with  the  best  glasses  ;  but  after  freezing  it 
IS  distinctly  visible,  resembling  half  coagulated  water.  In  the  Hibiscus  above 
mentioned,  the  stem  is  covered  with  long,  rigid,  simple  hairs,  filled  with  a 
plexus  of  capillary  laticiferous  vessels  of  extreme  tenuity,  but  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  latex  may  be  seen  beautifully  with  the  ^  of  an  inch  object 
glass  of  an  achromatic  microscope.  Upon  being  thawed,  after  freezing,  all 
this  apparatus  is  found  reduced  to  some  misshapen  separate  sacs  of  fine  gru« 
mous  matter,  in  which  no  motion  can  be  detected.  That  these  vessels  lose 
their  vitality  after  freezing,  may  indeed  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope ;  for  if  a  stem  of  a  Ficus  elastica,  or  a  Euphorbia,  or  any  such  plant, 
which  discharges  an  abundance  of  milk  when  wounded,  be  first  frozen,  and 
then  thawed,  no  milk  will  follow  the  incision. 

"  From  these  facts,  I  think  we  must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  fatal  effect 
®^^*'ost  upon  plants  is  a  more  complicated  action  than  has  been  supposed ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  more  important  pbaenomena :  — 
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1.  A  distension  of  the  cellular  succulent  parts,  often  attended  by  lacera- 
tion ;  and  always  by  a  destruction  of  their  irritability. 

*'  2.  An  expulsion  of  air  from  the  aeriferous  passages  and  cells. 

"  3.  An  introduction  of  air,  either  expelled  from  the  air  passages,  or  dis* 
engaged  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  into  parts  intend^  exclusively  to 
cont^n  fluid. 

'^  4.  A  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissue  and  its  contents,  especially  of 
the  chlorophyll. 

**  5.  A  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  latex,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  action 
of  its  vessels. 

"  6.  An  obstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  pleurenchyma,  by  the 
distension  of  their  sides. 

".  These  phsenomena  may  be  considered  in  part  mechanical,  in  part  chemical, 
and  in  part  vital.  The  two  latter  are  beyond  our  controul,  and  probably 
depend,  in  part,  upon  the  (]^uality  of  fluid  and  organic  matter,  which  may  re- 
sist the  action  of  cold  in  different  degrees,  according  to  their  various  modifi« 
cations ;  and,  in  part,  upon  specific  vitality.  Salt  and  water  freeze  at  various 
temperatures,  according  to  the  density  of  the  mixture,  from  4^  to  27°  ;  oil  of 
turpentine  at  14^ ;  oil  of  bergamot  at  23° ;  vinegar  at  28° ;  milk  at  30°  ; 
water  at  32° ;  olive  oil  at  36° ;  oil  of  anise  at  50° ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  in  like  manner,  the  fluid  contents  of  plants,  which  we  know 
are  infinitely  modified,  will  resist  the  action  of  cold  in  very  different  degrees. 
^  The  mechanical  action  of  frost  may  however  undoubtedly  be  suarded  against 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  plant  crowing  in  a  dry  cli- 
mate, or  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in  a  situation  thoroughly  drained  from  water  during 
winter,  will  resbt  much  more  cold,  than  if  cultivated  in  a  damp  climate, 
or  in  wet  soil,  or  in  a  place  afiected  by  water  in  winter.  Whatever  tends  to 
render  tissue  moist  will  increase  its  power  of  conducting  heat,  and  conse- 
quently augment  the  susceptibility  of  plants  to  the  influence  of  frost ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  their  humidity,  will  also  diminish  their  conducting 
power,  and  with  it  their  susceptibility ;  this  is  an  invariable  law,  and  must 
consequently  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  Horticulture,  upon 
attention  to  which  all  success  in  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  a  climate  less 
warm  than  their  own  will  essentially  depend.  The  destructive  effects  of  frost 
upon  the  succulent  parts  of  plants,  or  upon  their  tissue  when  in  a  succulent 
condition,  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  independently  of  the  mechanical  expansion 
of  their  parts ;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  to  that  circumstance,  that  Dr.  I^eufier 
ascribes  the  evil  influence  of  cold  in  the  spring ;  for  he  found,  that  at  Tu- 
bingen nearly  all  trees  contain  8  per  cent,  more  of  aqueous  parts  in  March 
than  at  the  end  of  January  ;  ana  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  shows, 
that  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  situations  too  much  sheltered,  where  thev 
are  liable  to  be  stimulated  into  growth,  and  consequently  to  be  filled  with 
fluid,  by  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  mild  protracted  autumn,  exposes 
them  to  the  same  bad  consequences  as  growing  them  in  damp  places,  or  where 
their  wood  is  not  ripened,  that  is  to  say,  exhausted  of  superfluous  moisture, 
and  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter,  resulting  from  such  ex- 
haustion.** 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Steele s  improved  Kiicken-Range. — Messrs.  W.  and  P.  Steele,  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  and  furnishing  ironmongers  in  Edinburgh,  have  lately 
completed  a  kitchen*range  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most  complete 
apparatus  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  under  public  notice.  Though  chiefly 
calculated  for  large  establishments,  yet  it  may  be  so  far  reduced  in  dimensions, 
as  to  be  put  up  for  25/. ;  though,  for  large  mansions,  club-houses,  hotels,  &c., 
it  will  cost  from  50/.  to  100/     There  are  two  features  in  it  which  are  new 
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und  to  U8  very  satisfactory.  Ist,  A  power  of  heating  a  reservoir'of  water  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  100  ft.  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  boDer,  from  which 
hot  water  can  be  distributed  all  over  the  house  for  baths,  washing,  housemaid's 
closets,  or  other  purposes.  This  has  been  done  before,  but  never  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  liability  to  accidents.  2d,  A  mode  of 
cleansing  the  cbtems  effectuallv,  without  any  further  trouble  to  servants  than 
merely  turning  one  or  two  cocks.  There  are  roasting-ovens  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Strutt's ;  a  boiling-table,  or  hot  hearth,  like  Count  Rumford's ;  arrange- 
ments for  steaming  or  boiling  to  any  extent ;  and  the  whole  is  effected  by  one 
fire,  which  is  open,  and  before  which  meat  may  be  roasted  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  drawings  have  been  explained  and  detailed  to  us  by  Mr.  Steele, 
and  also  to  a  number  of  London  architects,  and  some  ranges  are  in  the  course 
of  being  put  up  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  more  detailed  description 
will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  Supplement  to  our  EncyclopcBdia  of  Cottage 
Architecture  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  this  notice  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  prized 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  are  building,  and  can  afford  to  lay  out  251.  or  30/. 
for  a  kitchen-range. — Cond, 

Ironwork  coated  toith  Gas  Liquor,  Tar,  or  Pitch,  is  found  to  be  far  less 
durable  than  when  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  in  the  usual  manner.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this  chemically,  but  such  is  the  fact.  The  oxidation 
is  greatlv  accelerated  in  a  damp  situation,  but  it  takes  place  even  in  coal- 
scuttles kept  in  dry  rooms.  Of  course  the  circumstance  of  gas  liquor  being 
unfit  for  preserving  iron  does  not  militate  against  its  fitness  for  preservii^ 
wood.— -P.  S>    Edinhurgh,  J\dy  29.  1840. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Enfille,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  Worcestershire.  —  I  last  week 
visited  Enville,  being  one  of  the  few  old  liberally  conducted  establishments  at 
the  present  time  in  existence,  and  sincerely  hope  His  Lordship  may  live  long  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  all  around  him  with  the  same  generosity  as  here- 
tofore. The  plants,  as  usual,  were  looking  remarkably  well  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Beddard.  There  is  a  large  house  for  orchidaceous 
plants,  containing  many  rare  species :  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Stanhonea,  Gongora,  and  dendrobiums  ;  also  a  fine  plant  of  A^rides  odoratnm 
in  full  nower,  bearing  three  scapes  of  beautiful  and  delightfully  scented  flowers; 
with  many  others  equally  interesting.  In  the  forcing  department,  in  the 
management  of  which  Mr.  Beddard  has  for  many  years  been  so  successful  and 
celebrated,  there  were  some  very  fine  productions,  especially  pines,  melons, 
&c, ;  the  peaches  were  in  finer  perfection  than  we  ever  before  saw  any.  As 
we  enter  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  haU,  a  beautiful 
picture  presents  itself,  looking  over  an  extensive  lawn  and  plantations.  On 
the  lawn  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
England;  especially  some  magnificent  limes,  one  of  them  branching  dose 
to  the  ground,  and  measuring  upwards  of  110  yards  in  circumference; 
also  very  fine  Spanish  chestnuts,  purple  beeches,  deciduous  cypress,  Rhus 
C6tinus,  &c.  &c.  The  woods  and  plantations,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
present  a  most  pleasing  spectacle.  —  L.  P,  Handsworth,  near  Binmngham, 
June  23.  1840.  

Art.  III.      The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  Inner  Circle^ 

Regent's  Park. ' 

This  Society  is  now  so  far  established,  that,  after  combating  many  conflicting 
opinions,  they  have  settled  upon  a  highly  approved  design  for  laying  out  the 
gardens,  and  feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  an  application  to  the 
members  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  immediately 
the  laying  out  of  the  gardens  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
may  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Committee  recommend  to  the  Council  as  follows  :  —  "  That  the  pro- 
posed sum  of  5000/.  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  debentures  for  sums  of  100/. 
and  50/.  each  to  such  parties  as  sh^U  be  willing  to  advance  such  amount  for 
a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  and  that  such  debentures  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly." 

Report  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.,  the  Architect,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Marnock, 

the  Curator,  dated  15th  July,  1840. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  passed  on  the  2d  inst., 
we  have  designed  the  accompanying  plan  for  laying  out  the  gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  explanatory  report. 

*'  It  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  Botanic  Garden,  placed  in  so 
favourable  a  situation,  would  become  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  admitted  as  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Grardens,  provided 
the  ground  be  laid  out  ornamentally,  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  to 
sdentific  arrangement ;  and  as  regards  the  suitableness  of  the  site,  with 
reference  to  the  scientific  objects  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Curator,  that,  whilst  there  are  a  few  ten- 
der plants  which  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  in  this  situation,  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  others  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  science 
and  ornament,  and  which  may  be  cultivated  here  with  complete  success. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  first  as  well  as  the  annual  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  garden  must  necessarily  be  heavy,  and  as  the  fund  wherewith  to 
defray  these  costs  will,  it  is  considered,  be  chiefly  derived  from  visitors  to  the 
spot,  seeking  relaxation  and  amusement  rather  than  science,  to  attain  per- 
manent success,  the  garden  must  be  made  attractively  ornamental  as  well  as 
scientifically  useful.  It  should  eventually  contain  a  large  extent  of  glass 
houses,  with  a  continuous  covered  access  from  the  public  road,  to  form  a 
Winter  Garden,  the  atmosphere  of  which  should  be  maintained  temperate 
and  pure,  and  in  these  houses  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  should  be 
exhibited,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  promenade  in  all  seasons. 

*'  Varieties  of  surface  should  be  effected,  as  well  under  glass  as  in  the 
open  garden ;  excavations  should  be  made  for  ornamental  water,  and  eminences 
raised  to  break  the  present  monotonous  level,  and  whence  to  obtain  views 
over  the  beautiful  district  of  the  park,  the  hills  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c. 
Periiaps  there  is  no  other  more  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  garden 
attractive  than  by  diversifying  the  surface,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
artificial  undulation  will  be  the  advantages  of  shelter  and  aspect  afforded  for 
the  more  successful  cultivation  of  tender  plants ;  so  that  the  more  ornamental 
the  ground  is  made  in  this  respect,  the  better  it  will  be  adapted  for  the  objects 
of  science.  With  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods, 
&c.,  trees  should  at  intervals  be  removed  from  the  present  formal  belt  by 
which  the  circle  is  walled  in. 

"  The  principal  entrance  to  the  garden  should  be  from  the  south*west, 
opposite  tne  Bridge  Road,  and  from  which  a  broad  avenue-walk  should  lead 
directly  to  the  Conservatory  or  Winter  (harden,  and  which  should  be  placed 
on  terraces  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  give  length 
and  effect  to  this  avenue,  which  should  be  skirted  on  each  side  with  lawns 
and  groups  of  omamentd  trees,  and  terminated  with  flower-borders,  vases, 
fountains,  &c.,  in  and  about  the  conservatory.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  an  exit  gate  opposite  the  road  leading  to  Chester  Terrace  (constructed 
on  the  principle  of  those  at  the  Zoological  Societv's  Gardens),  and  also  one 
to  admit  parties  here  to  the  Winter  Garden  with  check-tickets  obtained  at  the 
principal  gate. 

^  As  the  Society  will  be  restricted  firom  using  water  from  the  present  reser- 
voir, and  as  there  is  no  other  supply  at  present  in  the  garden,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  sink  a  well  and  to  erect  a  steam-engine  and  cast-iron  tanks ;  the 
latter  should  be  elevated  on  earthen  mounds.  The  first  cost  of  the  well, 
the  steam-engine,  and  tanks  would  most  likely  not  exceed  1800/.,  and  the 
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annual  cost  of  working  the  steam-engine  would  be  about  120/.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  would  probably  pay  the  Society  for  the  surplus  water,  if, 
after  flowing  throuffb  the  fountains  and  lakes  in  the  garden,  it  were  carried  to 
the  lake  in  the  Park. 

"  With  reference  to  the  question,  '  To  what  extent  the  plan  can  be  carried 
out  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  5000/.  ?'  it  is  considered  that  this  sum  will  not 
more  than  suffice  for  the  proper  carrying  into  effect  the  following  works,  viz. : 
1.  The  entrance  gates  and  lodge  opposite  the  Bridge  Road,  say  at  a  cost  of 
500/.  2.  The  principal  avenue,  with  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  immediately 
adjoining.  3.  About  one  half  of  the  walks.  4.  The  enclosure  bank  (and 
which  should  be  irregular  as  to  height  and  width,  and  planted  or  turfed  at 
intervals,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  admit  or  exclude  views^.  5.  The  drain- 
age. 6.  A  portion  of  the  works  required  in  excavation  for  the  ponds,  and 
in  forming  hills  to  give  a  variety  of  surface  to  the  garden.  7.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  plots  of  ground  designed  for  scientific  purposes.  8.  The  sowing 
with  grass  seeds,  to  form  temporary  lawns,  those  parts  of  the  garden  which 
cannot  be  at  first  completed. 

*'  If  the  sum  necessary  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  the  deep  spring 
cannot  now  be  raised,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
West  Middlesex  Water-work's  Company  for  such  supply  only  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  watering  the  plants  and  lawns,  and  to  defer  the  formation  of  the 
fountains,  ponds,  &c.,  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

*'  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  perennial 
weeds  this  autumn,  because,  unless  this  be  attended  to,  either  the  laying  out 
of  the  garden  must  be  deferred  for  another  year,  or  the  earth  will  be  laid 
down  full  of  weeds  as  it  now  is,  which  would  occasion  an  inconvenience  and 
future  expense  to  the  Society,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate.  If  the  formation  of  the  garden  be  commenced  immediatefy,  the 
principal  avenue  or  straight  walk,  with  the  grass  lawns  and  ground  desijgned 
for  the  medical  and  other  scientific  arrangements  of  plants,  with  part  of  the 
smaller  walks,  might  be  completed  by  the  month  of  May  next,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  garden  might  then  be  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  fit  for  the 
admission  of  subscribers  and  the  public. 

'*  It  has  been  thought  premature  at  this  time  to  propose  plans  for  lecture- 
rooms  or  museum,  the  site  for  which,  however,  should  be  near  the  eastern 
lodge,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  library  and  refreshment-rooms,  the  funds  for 
establishing  which  may  probably,  without  injury  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
be  derived  from  another  source. 

"  We  beg  to  conclude  by  requesting  that  the  plan  and  the  report  may  be 
considered  as  intended  to  afford  explanation  of  our  general  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  trust  that  they  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose,  and 
that  the  Council  may  so  far  approve  the  principle  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  preparing  these  documents  as  to  require  from  us  further  details, 
with  a  view  of  prosecuting  works  to  establish  an  Institution  which  may, 
doubtless,  if  judiciously  managed,  be  made  to  advance  the  objects  of  science, 
to  afford  a  delightful  source  of  health  and  recreation  to  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remunerate  its  projectors. 

"  Decihus  Burton. 
"  Robert  Marnock," 

If  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be  raised  were  expended  with  little  delay  on 
the  projected  plan  (see  Design  by  Architect  and  Curator},  the  gardens  mkht 
be  so  far  completed  as  to  offer  by  the  month  of  May  next  (see  ReportJ  a 
most  agreeable  attraction  to  the  public,  and  to  decide  at  once  the  many  who 
but  wait  for  some  demonstration  of  activity  to  become  subscribers.  For  as 
no  one  hesitates  to  admit  that  a  highly  cultivated  ornamental  garden  is  a  chief 
desideratum  in  this  crowded  metropolis,  or  that  the  spot  selected  for  the  one 
in  question  is  in  no  respect  surpassed  ;  so  no  one  can  doubt,  that,  of  the  nu- 
merous affluent  inhabitants  of  London,  there  are  sufficient  anxious  and  ready 
to  establish  and  maintain  it.     It  is  therefore  hoped  that,  on  consideration  of 
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these  circumstances,  the  present  members  will  not  fail  to  give  their  support 
to  a  measure  which  must  insure  the  immediate  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  Secretary. 

Officesy  49.  PaU  Mall,  August  1.  1840. 

The  Plan,  we  understand,  is  being  lithographed,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  give  some  account  of  it  in  our  next  Number.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Mr.  Mains  Remarks  on  a  Review  of  some  of  his  Works 

which  appeared  in  the  "  Athenasumr 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  make  your  pages  an  arena  for  literary  squabbling  ;  but 
knowing  your  candour  in  admitting  any  civilly  written  remonstrance,  especially 
from  an  mdividual  who  cannot  demand  or  be  allowed  a  reply  in  that  quarter 
where  he,  as  an  author,  has  been  traduced,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a 
short  representation,  the  insertion  of  which  among  your  miscellaneous  matter 
will  much  oblige  me. 

In  the  Athetusum  of  April  25.  page  330.  I  have  been  honoured  by  a  name- 
less reviewer  with  notices  of  two  of  my  little  books,  namely,  The  Forett 
Pruner,  and  The  Hand-book  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  first  is  spoken  of  in  no 
measured  terms  of  disparagement.  The  reviewer  asserts  that  "  its  smallness 
and  cheapness  are  its  principal  merits  ;  it  is  meagre,  inaccurate,  and  its  theory 
ridiculous." 

These  are  severe  accusations  ;  and,  as  coming  from  an  awfully  obscure  and 
irresponsible  source,  are  the  more  unjustifiable,  as  well  to  the  author,  as  to  his 
respectable  publisher ;  seeing  that  the  reviewer  does  not  condescend  to  adduce 
anyproofs  of  the  faults  charged. 

The  brevity  of  the  book  was  intentional ;  because  it  should  be  cheap :  and 
consequently  meagre,  because  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  have  puffed  it  out 
by  transcription  or  quotation,  which  might  have  been  easily  done  by  repairing 
to  Geneva  or  Paris,  or  to  libraries  nearer  home.  It  may,  indeed,  be  inac- 
curate in  the  language  employed ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,  not  in  the  practice  it 
recommends.  But  the  most  tantalising  charge,  because  so  tauntingly  made,  is, 
that  the  theory  is  ridiculous !  Now,  I  really  cannot  perceive  the  gravamen 
of  this  charge  ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  book  to  discover  whether 
there  be  any  such  theorising  observable.  The  only  thing  resembling  theory, 
is  my  statement  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  alburnum,  and  other  new  parts ; 
which,  by  the  by,  is  only  a  statement  of  facts,  of  which  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced by  the  slightest  observation.  This  statement,  as  well  as  that  concern- 
ins  the  autumnal  descent  of  the  sap,  it  is  true,  does  not  accord  with  the  opinions 
of  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  others  his  followers,  or  rather  his  mere  echoes.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  most  respectable  authority  abandoned  some  of  his  first 
impressions  on  these  subjects  ;  and,  moreover,  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to 
perceive  that  the  cambium,  so  visible  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in  sum- 
mer, became  cUbumum  in  the  autumn ;  and  too  candid  a  writer  not  to  have 
announced  this  discovery  in  some  one  of  his  published  papers  ;  and  which, 
indeed,  has  been  quoted  after  him  by  at  least  one  of  his  commentators.  Un- 
luckily, Mr.  Knight  did  not  follow  out  this  sound  and  spontaneous  conviction 
of  his  fertile  mind,  to  account  for  the  annual  enlargement  of  the  stem  ;  rather 
than  attributing  it  to  the  "  organisable  "  sap  sent,  or  propelled,  or  invited,  down 
from  the  leaves.  Mr.  Knight  also  proved  that  the  sap  of  trees,  withdrawn 
from  the  top  or  branches,  is  richer  in  essential  qualities  than  that  drawn  from 
the  base  of  the  stem  ;  and  that  the  fibrous  attachments  of  a  grafl  or  inserted 
bud  never  descend  below  the  junction  with  the  stock ;  both  of  which  facts 
are  antagonist  to  his  ideas  respecting  the  descent  of  the  sap,  or  other  descend- 
ing processes  of  the  plant,  as  assumed  by  him  and  others. 

My  questioning  the  validity  of  Mr,  Knight's  opinions  on  the  first-mentioned 
particulars^  appears  to  be  the  ridiculous  theory  which  has  called  forth  the  re- 
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Tiewer's  gratuitous  condemnation ;  and  yet  my  thanks  are  due  for  qualifying 
his  severity  by  '*  damnine  with  feint  praise  "  a  tew  grains  of  useful  inKurmadon 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  book.  Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my 
humble  ruxme  has  somehow  or  other  been  the  cause  of  a  descent  of  elaborated 
gall  into  my  reviewer's  ink ;  for  the  very  next  book  reviewed,  written  by  the 
same  hand  and  pen»  but  anonymous^  is  spoken  as  highly  of  as  the  other  is 
condemned !  For  this  good  turn  I  have  of  course  to  offer,  on  my  own  and 
publisher's  behalf,  our  united  thanks. 

If  my  reviewer  be  a  disciple  of  the  Knightian  school,  and  especiallj^  if  he 
has  avowed  himself  as  such  in  public  conversation,  or  as  an  exporter  of 
vegetable  phenomena,  he  certainly  has  some  cause  to  complain  of  my  repre- 
sentations, if  they  convey  to  his  friends  or  his  pupils  any  show  of  feasibdity 
or  of  truth.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  practical 
men  will  suppress  their  own  convictions,  merely  out  of  deference  to  those  who 
happen  to  be  seated  in  the  high  places  of  botanical  society.  —  J,  Main*  June 
20.  1840. 

Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum, — ^Page  264.  line  14.  for  "  King  Pippin,"  read  Kerry  Pippin. 

Mr.  MaanCt  Theory  of  Vegetable  Developement.  (p.  325.)  —  Mr.  Lymbum's 
rejoinder  is  too  candid  and  intellectual  to  be  passed  over  or  treated  with 
silence.  A  very  short  reply,  however,  is  only  required,  as  it  appears  that 
different  opinions  are  held  merely  from  our  lack  of  terms,  or  by  the  use  of 
those  whicn  are  undefined.  There  is  always  difficulty  in  explaining,  or  even 
conceiving  infinity,  whether  of  numbers  or  space.  We  can  no  more  compre- 
hend how  infinite  numbers  can  be  contained  in  finite  space,  than  we  can 
measure  immensity  itself.  But  we  usually  judge  of  those  things  we  do 
not  know,  bv  those  we  do  know ;  and  being  assured  no  plant  can  originate 
itself;  so  neither  can  we  conceive  that  any  part  of  a  plant  can  acquire  identity 
without  a  preexisting  rudiment. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lymburn*s  last  question,  I  have  to  reply,  that  a  dicoty- 
ledonous stem  is  composed  of  four  physical  constituents ;  namely,  the  pith, 
the  wood,  and  the  bark  :  these  three,  bemg  destitute  of  vitality  after  they  are 
formed,  produce  neither  buds  nor  roots  ;  the  other  constituent  lies  between  the 
wood  and  bark,  that  is,  between  the  alburnum  and  liber,  and  is  the  vital  mem- 
brane whence  all  buds  and  roots  proceed.  This  living  membrane  is  hardly  vi- 
sible during  winter,  being  thin  and  colourless  ;  but  gradually  becomes  visible  in 
summer,  and  changes  to  perfect  timber  in  the  autumn.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
incomprehensibility  about  a  fact  like  this,  of  which  any  one  may  be  convinced 
by  simple  examination  at  the  different  seasons. — J.  Main^  July  14.  1840. 

An  Attempt  to  build  in  LincolrCs  Inn  Fields,  —  I  trouble  you  with  this  at  the 
instance  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Ingpen.  It-  seems  there  is  a  sacrilegious  at- 
tempt about  to  be  made  to  rob  the  city  of  London  of  one  half  of  one  of  her 
finest  squares,  namely,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  an  interested  set  of  l^gat 
Vandals f  who  wish  to  seize  on  this  breathing-place  for  their  new  projected 
courts  of  law.  The  present  courts  in  Westminster  cost  the  country  100,000/., 
which  are  to  be  demolished,  or  rendered  useless,  merely  because  many  lawyers, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  judges,  find  it  rather  inconvenient  to  attend  in  West- 
minster; though  they  forget  how  inconvenient  the  new  site  would  be  to  the 
crown  lawyers  who  must  attend  the  houses  of  parliament.  Now,  Sir,,  as  you 
have  always  been  an  advocate  for  opening,  rather  than  shutting  up  the  few 
breathing-places  so  sparingly  left  in  the  city,  pray  do  interpose  with  your  pen 
to  prevent,  or  render  odious,  such  a  wanton  seizure  of  the  very  breath  of  heaven, 
and  which  is  the  undoubted  property  of  the  citizens.  The  beautiful  trees 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed without  mercy,  lest  they  should  ruffle  the  dead  wigs  of  the  selfish  gowns- 
men I  — J,  Main,    3.  Elm  Terrace,  Fulham  Road,  Aug.  13.  1840. 

Occurrences  like  that  contemplated  point  out  the  necessity  of  what  we  have 
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always  contended  for ;  an  authorised  minister  or  commission  to  superintend 
all  public  changes  in  London  and  the  suburbs ;  keeping  in  view  convenience^ 
h^th,  and  ornament,  matters  which  at  present  are  in  a  great  measure  left  to 
chance.  —  Cond.  • 

Ricaut^s  Rustic  Architecture,  reviewed  p.  355.  —  In  forwarding  the  third 
part  ;of  my  work,  entitled  **  Rustic  Architecture,  or  the  picturesque  and 
pleasing  Appearance  of  Rough  Wood  and  Thatch,  when  applied  as  the  only 
Decorations  of  Rural  Buildings,"  I  must  certfunly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afibrded  by  your  kindness  and  liberality  in  allowing  an  author  to  do  so» 
to  correct  one  or  two  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  "  Review  '*  of  Parts  1  and 
2.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  plates  is  stated  as  being  147,  whereas 
the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in  42  plates  ;  these  are  divided  into  6  parts, 
giving  7  plates  for  each  design,  as  follows  :  — Part  1.  A  Peasant's  Cottase, 
on  a  gentleman's  estate;  or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  very  small  family. 
Part  2«  A  Forester's  Cottage ;  or  for  the  residence  of  a  small  private  family. 
Part  3.  A  Gamekeeper's  Cottage  ;  equally  suited  for  the  residence  of  a  small 
family.  Part  4.  A  Grardener's  Cottage ;  or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
family.  Part  5.  For  the  residence  of  a  small  genteel  family  ;  or  a  Bailiff's 
Cottage  on  a  gentleman's  estate.  Part  6.  For  the  residence  of  a  genteel 
family ;  or  a  Steward's  Cottage  on  a  nobleman's  estate, 

I  must  also  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  sills,  lintels,  and  reveds  to  the 
windows,  &c.,  instead  of  being  of  "  unbarked  trees,"  are  described  in  the 
specification  as  being  "  sawed  out  of  old  oak,  or  elm  timber.*'  This  mode  of 
construction  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  expense  of  stone  dressings ;  and  fi*om 
the  sheltered  position  of  the  doors,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  windows 
by  the  projection  of  the  thatch  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  instances 
they  are  amply  secured  from  the  injurious  effects  of  bad  weathen  But  it  is 
almost  needless  to  observe  that,  if  more  strength  and  durability  were  required, 
the  labels  should  be  omitted,  and  the  sills,  lintels,  and  reveals  formed  of  stone 
rudely  hammer-dressed. 

There  is  another  error,  of  which  I  must  decidedly  acquit  myself;  and  that 
is,  of  placing  "  stone  muUions  behind  the  rustic  ones."  The  whole  being 
formed  of  wood,  and  the  rustic  mullions  fixed  to  them  as  shown  in  drawings. 
If  brick  or  stone  walls  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  incompatibility  of 
the  other  material,  both  the  designs  may  be  executed  entirely  of  rough  timber, 
and  lath  and  plaster  roughcoated,  as  Design  No.  3.  The  details  of  the  frame- 
work, &c.,  are  given  to  the  scale  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  plate 
19.  Part  3. — S.  J.  Rkauti,  47.  Great  Russel  Street ^  Bloomtbury,  July  30. 1840. 

The  Conical  Boiler  of  Mr.  Rogers. — In  my  last  communication  (p..  227.)  on 
this  subject,  the  form  of  a  limekiln,  or  inverted  cone,  was  suggested  or  hinted 
for  future  consideration  ;  and  as  better  than  that  of  the  upright  cylinder  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton.  The  reason  was,  that,  as  the  object  in  burning 
lime  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  extent  of  combustion  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  fuel,  it  might  happen  that  the  form  universally  used  for  that  purpose  might 
possibly  supply  the  same  result  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  where  the  same 
object  is  to  be  attained.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  that  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  orifice  at  the  lower  extremity  being  liable  to  be  choked  by 
clinkers,  &c«,  it  might  easily  be  remedied  by  a  little  attention  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  on  consideration,  that  the  objections  to  the  inverted 
cone  are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  The  reason  is  this  :  In  burning 
lime,  the  object  is  to  apply  the  principle  of  combustion  equally,  and  gradually, 
over  the  mass  of  materials,  chiefly  towards  the  centre,  and  the  sides  are  made 
consequently  of  non-conducting  substances.  In  the  present  instance  the  focus 
is  required  to  be  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  removed  from  the  centre^  from 
the  principle  on  which  heat  is  received  by  the  water,  whilst  the  motion  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom,  the  heat  gradually  ascends  by  the  metallic  surface,  and 
escapes  just  as  its  power  is  no  longer  required  by  the  diminution  of  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler,  and  a  great  economy  of  fuel  is  the  result.  These  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive  as  to  the  superiority  of  form  of  the  cone,  which  has  not  im- 
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probably  been  hit  on,  without  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  it  i^ 
founded.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  form,  and 
the  onl^  improvement  it  is  capable  of,  is  by  considering  and  calculating  the 
proportion  of  the  cone,  as  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  best  modifica- 
tion of  it  has  been  hit  off  at  the  first  heat  of  the  invention  or  application.  I 
cannot  help  thmking  that  Mr.  Rogers  overrates  the  effect  of  friction  in  fixing 
his  level,  especially  when  you  deduct  the  weight  of  the  column  to  be  raised 
perpendicularly  to  the  upper  or  flowing  point.  However,  it  cannot  be  of  very 
much  importance  either  way.  My  observation  only  went  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  the  somewhat  loose  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  in  his  first 
paper. 

In  his  courteous  answer  to  my  last  note,  Mr.  Bogers  has  mistaken  my  mean- 
ing, which  is  of  itself  of  little  importance ;  but,  as  it  may  be  of  very  grave 
consequence  in  bringing  his  excellent  plan  into  general  use,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  correct  it  The  words  of  Mr.  Rogers  are  :  "  With  respect  to  the  given 
quantity  of  water  which  any  boiler  would  heat  to  boiling,  a  little  reflection 
will,  I  think,  show  that  it  is  a  question  not  admitting  a  definite  answer,  and 
that,  if  answered,  could  lead  to  no  practical  result."  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  that  sueh  an  enquiry  would  be  loss  of  time,  but  my  meaning  was 
wholly  different.  So  far  from  wishing  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  each 
boiler  would  hoUy  my  objeet  is  to  ascertain  what  quantity  each  would  heat  to 
200°,  or  thereabouts,  boiling  being  expressly  guarded  against  in  my  view  of 
the  case.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  each- 
sized  boiler ;  and,  assuming  200°  as  the  best  point  of  comparison,  there  would 
be  no  great  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  how  much  each  size  would  manage,  when, 
by  measuring  the  cooling  surface  of  the  house,  it  could  be  easily  put  in  the 
power  of  any  amateur  or  working  gardener  to  estimate  the  size  his  house  would 
require. 

This  very  important  point  should  be  attended  to  either  by  the  inventor  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
to  enhance  the  value  of  this  simple  and  excellent  invention  to  the  horticultural 
public,  by  extending  its  use,  is  the  sole  reason  of  my  recurring  to  the  subject. 

I  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  greater  friction  of  2-inch  pipes ;  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  choke  from  impurities  of  water,  being  more 
subject  to  defects  in  the  casting,  and  the  economy  which  appears  to  be 
their  sole  recommendation  being  trifling,  they  should  probably  be  banished 
firom  any  houses  of  importance.  Of  course  the  friction  is  very  much  aug- 
mented by  elbows  and  turns,  especially  by  descents  to  cross  footways  and  the 
like.  —  W. 

The  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  —  I  see  that  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  to  which  I 
gave  a  good  character  at  p.  264.,  is  denounced  in  strong  terms  by  T.  R.  of 
Liverpool,  at  p.  375.  The  size  of  fruits  must  of  coarse  be  estimated  by  com- 
parison with  others  of  the  same  class,  and  according  to  this  rule  I  judged  the 
cherry  in  question,  making  it  a  good-sized  (that  is,  a  middle-sized)  fruit,  in- 
termediate between  the  small  kinds,  such  as  the  Corone,  and  the  large,  like 
the  Bigarreau.  By  referring  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue^  I 
find  my  estimate  of  this  cherry  confirmed,  for  it  is  there  classed  with  the  May 
Duke,  Kentish,  and  others,  as  a  second  or  middle-sized  fruit ;  it  is,  moreover, 
stated  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  as  the  account  of  its  quality  there  given 
is  the  result  of  perhaps  as  much  experience  as  T.  R.  can  boast,  many  persons 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  consider  the  author  of  that  work  the  better  autho- 
rity of  the  two.  I  have  myself  grown  the  Black  Eagle,  and  therefore  am 
enabled  flatly  to  contradict  this  libeller  of  cherries,  who  says  that  "  a  poorer, 
more  vapid  fruit  was  never  produced."  Either  T.  R.  does  not  know  the 
Black  Eagle,  or  the  inferiority  of  his  fruit  is  the  result  of  some  defect  in  soil, 
situation,  or  management.  —  J,  B,  W,   Jtdy  8. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art>  I.  The  Derby  Arboretum,  fitunded  bif  Joieph  Slrutl,  Esq-: 
containing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  HUtory  and 
Object  of  its  Formation,  the  Reatons  Jbr  the  main  Features  of  the 
Plan,  and  Directions  Jbr  iti  Jiilure  Management.     By  the  Con- 


I.  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Tfit  numbers  which  precede  the  names  in  this  cstatogue  are  those  which  pre- 
cede the  namea  on  the  brick  tallies  {fy-il.),  and  their  object  is  to  &ci1itate  the 
discovery  of  any  spades  or  variety  which  it  may  be  wished  to  examine.  The 
place  of  any  punt  in  the  Arboretum  may  be  readily  found  by  looking  to  the 


place  of  the 


It  number  in  the  ({round  plan,  which  forms  the  engraving 
c,  rur  cuuiiple,  if  it  is  desired  to  find  the  plant  marked  No.  26.,  find 
20.  and  30.  on  the  plan,  and  No.  26.  will  be  found  between  them  in 
the  gniunda.  The  numb^  and  names,  which  commence  with  the  plantB  of 
AanuncuUces.  begin  at  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  garden,  are  continued 
round  it,  and  end  with  No.  802.  on  the  leit  hand.  Seraral  plants  have  num- 
bers followed  by  letters,  as  16a.,  16*.,  I6c.,  &c.  i  these  merely  show  additions 
that  were  made  after  the  first  numeration  waa  completed.  These  additions 
were  made,  partly  because  some  plants  were  added  which  were  at  first  thought 
toti  tender,  and  partly  because  some  were  obtuned  from  the  Horticultiiral 
S<>dety'3  Garden,  which  it  was  thought  could  not  be  procured. 

On  the  cards  contuned  on  the  bnck  tallies  (Jv.  51.),  the  native  country, 
IMO.    Oct.  u  m 
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year  of  introduction,  and  height  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country,  are  always 

given,  as  in  Jig.  53^  and  therefore  these  are  not  repeated  in  this  enumeration. 

An   enlarged  catalogue,  containing 

descriptive  or  historical  notices  of 

all  the  remarkable  species,  is  printed 

as  a  pamphlet  of  five  or  six  sheets, 

and    sold    by  the  curator   of  the 

Arboretum ;  and  in  the  public  room 

of  the  curator's  lodge  a  copy  of  the 

Arboretum  BrUannicum  is   kept  for 

the  use  of  gardeners  and  botanists 

who  may  wish  to  refer  to  it.     The   

prices  of  the  species,  with  a  few 

exceptions,  will  be  found  in  the  list  given  in  p.  73. 


1. 

CIb'matis  Fla'mmula. 

The  inflammatory^uicbd 

Clematis. 

France.  1596.  15  Ft. 


Kanunculdcea. 

l.to  11.  Cle^matis  L. 

1.  FUunmula  L. 

2,  orientMis  L. 
.3.  Vitalba  L. 

'4  virginiana  L. 

5.  tritemata  Dec. 
5a,grktBLWaL 

6.  fldrida  Thunb. 

7.  fl6rida    florepleno 

Hort. 

8.  Vitic^lla    cseriklea 

Hort. 

9.  Vitic^Ua  purpikrea 

ffoH. 
ID.  Vitic^la   multiplex 
G.Don. 

11.  mont^na  Ham.  > 

12.  and  13.  ^Itra^oenb 

L. 

12.  alplna  L. 

13.  siblrica  Z. 

Paonikceas.  . 

14.  and  15.  Pmo^fiTA  L. 

14.  ilibi^an^apaver^ea 

And. 

1 5.  Mbutan  Banksn  And. 

16.  Xanthorhi^za  apir 

imin  UHerU. 
I6a.  to  196.  MagnoVm 
^  L. 

16a.  grandifldra  L. 
I6b.  grandifldra  obov^ta 

.  AH. 
16c.  grandiflora  exoni- 

ensis  Hort, . 
16</.'gla(ica  L.  . 
16^.  glaiica  Thompson- 
tana  Thomp. 
\6f.  trip^tala  JL. 

17.  acuminata  L.  ^ 

18.  (a.)  cordto  MkJ^. 


19.  conspicua  SaSsb. 
19a.  purpurea  Sons. 
196.  gr&cilis  Hort. 

20.  LlRIODE^NDRON  Tu- 

lipifera  X. 

Mentspermdce€B. 

21.  Menispe'rmum  car 

nadense  L. 

Berberaceae. 

22.  to  31a.   BBfRBERIS 

L. 

22.  vulgsUis  L. 

23.  vukaris  alba  Hort. 
23a.  vulgsUis  spathulata 

Hort. 

24.  canadensis  MiU. 
24a.  emar^nata  Willd. 

25.  ib^rica  Slev. 

26.  sinensis  Desf. 

27.  d6Icis  Swt, 

28.  heterophylla  Juis, 

29.  ^mpetrifolia  Lam. 

30.  asiatica  Rox. 

31.  aristkta  Dec. 
31a.WallicbtaffaI>ec. 

32.  to  33a.  Maho'n/^ 

Nutt. 
32.  i^quifdliuro  Nutt, 
.33.  nervosa  Nutt. 
33a.  repens  G,  Don. 

Cistdce€B. 

33b.  to  37.  Ci'stus  L. 
33b,  villdsus  Lam. 

34.  cr^icus  L. 
34a.  albidus  L, 
346.  xalviaefoHus  L. 

35.  obtusifolius  Swt. 

36.  corbaii^nsis  Pourr., 
36a.  hirsutus  Lam. 

37.  oblongif^iius  Swt. 

X  M  2 


38.  to  49.  Helia'nthe- 
MUM  Toum. 

38.  c^num  Dunal. 

39.  cr6ceum  Pert. 

40.  vulghre  Gcert. 

41.  surrejanum  MiU. 

42.  macranthum'^^w/. 

43.  macHinthum    flore 

pleno  Hort. 

44.  rhod&nthum  DunaL 

45.  canescens  Swt. 

46.  mutabile  Pers. 

47.  sulphureum  Willd. 

48.  ven^stum  Swt. 

49.  MiUert  Swt. 

^cdvdcea, 

50.  to  54.  ^iBi^'sGus  L, 

50.  syriacus  foliis  varie- 

gatis  Hort. 

51.  syriacus  flore  varie- 

gato  Hort. 

52.  syriacus  fl6re  pur- 

pureo  Hort, 

53.  syriacus  flore  rikbro 

Hort. 

54.  syriacus    flore   dlbo 

Hort. 

Ttlidcea. 

55.  to  61.  Ti'lia  L. 
55.europse^  microphylla 

HoH, 
56.europse^a  pUtyphyUa 

Hort, 
57.^urop8e'a  riibra  Hort,. 

58.  europae^a  laciniata 

Hort. 

59.  europ8&  a  aurea  Hort. 
59a.  europ.  alba.  Waldst. 

etKU, 

60.  americkna  L, 

6 1  •  americana  pub^scens 
Hort. 
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62.  Malacbodk'itokon 

oiwoiii  Cbv, 

nica  Cbv. 
02ft.  OoRBoViiii  pubes- 
censiRI. 

Uypericdceit. 

63.  to  06.  ^TFB^Bicirif 

X. 

63.  datum  JiC 

64.  hirnimin  X. 

65.  calydnum  X. 

66.  prolificum  X. 

66a.    JNDB08A*lfUM 

Cftoif. 
66a.  offidnUe  J/Som' , 

Acerdcea, 

67.  to^  86..  if  CER  X. 

67.  tat4ricum  X. 

68.  spicatum  X. 
69".  striatum  X. 

70.  macropfafllum  PA. 

71..jE>1ataii(52ae8  X. 

72^.  jDlatanoides  Lobdn 

Arb.  Brit. 
73..  jolatanoides    ladoi^ 

atum  Dec, 

74.  8acch4riniim  X. 

75.  Pseiido-Pl&tanus  X. 

76.  Pseudo-Flat,  flkvo 

varieg^ta  Horl, 

77.  Psei!kdo-Pl&tanus 

41bo  varieg^ta 
Hayne, 
78..  Pseik(io-P14tanus 
purpi^ea  .ffor/. 

79.  obtusatum  Kit, 
79a.  (o.)  (Tpalua  y<t/. 

80.  opulifblium  Fif^.. 

81.  cirdnatum  Purtik, 

82.  erioc&rpum  Michx, 

83.  rubrum  X. 

84.  monspessulanum  X. 

85.  canip^stre  X. 

86.  cr^cum  X. 

8Ti  and  88.  NsQi/iiiDO 

Mosnch. 
87.yi'axinif61ium  NutL 

88.  yhainif61ium    cr!s-« 

pum  G,,Don,. 

89.  to  96..  -<3B'scuLus  X. 
^.  Hippoc4fitanum  X. 


90.  HippocistaDimi  va- 

ricgatom  ^orf . 

91.  (Hipp.)  ohioeosis 

Midut. 

92.  (H.)n]bicaiidaXoir. 

93.  (H.)  dabra  ^tftf. 

94.  (H.)  pallida  WiUd. 

95.  (H.)  Lyons  Hort. 

96.  to    104.    Va^flA 

Boerfa. 

96.  rubra  Lam. 

97.  rilkbra  humilis  Hort, 
96.  rubra  hiimiys  p^n- 

dula  J7or/. 
99.  flava  Dec, 

100.  discolor  Swt. 

101.  h^brida  Dec. 

102.  negjecta  G,  Don. 

1 03.  macrodurpa  Hort. 
104i  macrostachya  Xotf . 

Sapindacece. 

105.  KoLREUTB^R/il  p»- 

nicul^ta  Laxm. 

\itdc€<B. 

106.  to  109.  Fi^is  X.. 
106..  dnffera  apiifdlia 

107.  Xabrusca  X. 

108.  cordifolia  Michx* 

109.  riparia  Michx, 
110..  to   112.   Ampe- 

.  Lo'psis  MkhxM. 

110.  Aederacea  Michx, 

111.  (A.)  hirsuta  Donn. 

112.  bipinn^ta  A/tcAx. 

Xanthoanfiaceae. 

113.  Xanthg^xtlubt 

yraxlneum  FFt^«f. 

114.  Ptelba  trifoliata 

L, 

115.  Ailj^tus  glandu* 

Idsa  Deif, 

Coridcece. 

116.  CoRiA^RiA  77tyrtifd» 

Ha  J^. 

SktphyVedceiei 

117.  and  118.  Staphy- 

LE^A  X. 

117.  trifdUaX. 

118.  pinmLta  X. 


Celastrdcea: 

119.  to  124A.  JSuo'ny- 
Mus  Toum, 

119.  europse^us  X. 

120.  europ®\is  nanus 

Xodrf. 

121.  europai'us  fructu 

4lbo  Lodd. 

122.  yefrucosus  Scop. 
12a.latif61iusC.£auA. 

124.  americanus  X. 
124a.  japonicus  TTimb, 
1246.  jap6nicus  Hort, 

125.  Cela'strus  scan- 

dens  X.. 


Aquifbliaeea. 

126.  to  i37a.  JYex  X. 
126.  ilquif&lium  hetero- 

ph^llum  Hort, 
126a..  .^quifolium   mar- 
ginatum Hort, 
126&.  jquifolium  ilauri- 

£uium  Hort,. 
l;26c..  Jquifolium  cilia- 

turn  Hort.. 
126</.  Jquifblium  dlia»» 

turn  minus  iTor^. 
I26f.  ilquifblium  recur- 

¥um  Hort, 
Ii27..ilquir6Uum  Grispuis 

Hort,^ 
128.  i^quifotium   £rox 

1 28a.  iiquif61ium  cmssi- 

folium  Hort,. 
129..  ilquifolium  senes- 

cens  Sweet,. 
130.   i4quif5Uum   4lbo- 

mardnatum  Hrt, 
131*.  ilquifolium  aiireo- 

marginatum  Hrt, 
132.  i^quifolium  aiireo- 

J)ictum  Hort, 
quifblium    ferox 
arg^nteum  Hort, 
134..  ilquifolium    f(^rox 

aureum  Hort, 
1 35..  ^uif<^um    fiructu 

mteo  Hort, 
136..bale4rica  Desf.. 

137.  opaca  Ait.. 
137a.  Caume  Ait. 

138.  and  139;  Pai^ros 

X. 
I38«  deciduus  Dec. 

139.  verticillatus  £. 
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TXhamfidcea. 

1390.    Zi'zYPHUs    vul- 
garis Lam. 

140.  PaliuIius   acule- 

^tus  Lam, 

141.  to  149.    i^HA'MNUS 

Lam, 

141.  ^laternus  L, 

142.  Jlat^rnus    foliis 

143.  h^bridiis  L'HerU, 

144.  catharticus  L. 

145.  sax&tilis  L. 

146.  Erythr6xylon  Pall. 

147.  alpmus  L, 

148.  Frdngula  L, 

149.  Iatif51ius  Zr'lTm^ 

150.  CeanoYhus  ame- 

ricanus  Z^ 

Homalindcea. 

150a.     ARISTOTEYlil 

iliac^'  L'H^t. 
1-506.  Mdcmd  ibliis  va- 
rie^tis  Hort. 

Anacardiacea. 
150c.  and  150</.   /^s- 

TA^CIA  i. 
150c.  Zentlscus  L, 
150d,  Tereblnthus  L, 
151.  to  158.  JZhu's  i, 

151.  C6tinus    . 

152.  typhina  L, 

153.  glabra  L. 

154.  glabra  coccfoea. 

155.  venenata  Dec 

156.  radicans  L. 

157.  Toxicodendron  Z. 

158.  suaveolens  Ait, 

JLegumindcea. 

159.  and  160.  SoFHO^BA 

R.  Br. 

159.  jap6nica  L. 

160.  japonica  pendula 

Hort. 

161.  Viroi'lu  lutea 

Michx. 

162.  to  164.  tTLEX  L 

162.  europse^a  L. 

163.  europs^a  &dre 

pleno. 
163a.  europae"^  nana 
Hort, 

164.  strlcta  Mackay, 


165.  jSipa'rtium  ^un- 

ceum  L, 

166.  ,;unceum    fl6re 

pl^no. 

166*.  to  169.  G^ENI'STA 

L. 

166*.  tHquetra  Ait, 

167.  lusit&nica  radiata 

Scop. 
167a.  tinctoria  L. 
167*.  tinctdria  fldre 

pleno  iJor^. 
167c.  sibirica  L, 
16a  prostrata  i^m. 
169.pTocunibens  WaUdtt, 

etKU. 
170.  to  1«4.  CY^^I8US 

Dec. 
170.  4lbus  Ztiiit. 
171-.  &lbu8  incamatus 

HorL 

172.  Zrabumum  L. 

173.  Xabijrnum  ^uerci- 

foliuro  Hort. 

174.  Z>ab(imuni   purpu- 

rascens  Hort, 

175.  (Zr.)  alplnus  MiU. 

176.  (Zw)  alpinus  p^n- 

diuus. 
176fl.  W^ldeni  Vis. 

177.  nigricans  L. 

178.  sessilifollus  L. 
178a.  fcoparius  Link. 
178*.  triflorus  VHeriL 
178c,  fcoparius  foliis  va^ 

riegatis. 

179.  fcop.  albus  Hort. 
179a.  leucanthus  Waldtt. 

et  Kit. 
179*.  spinosus  Lam, 

180.  purpureas  iS^cop. 
180a.  austriacus  L. 

181.  supinus  t/ac^. 

182.  capitatus  Jacq. 

183.  pol^richus  Bieb. 

184.  biflorus  L'Hent. 

185.  Adenoca'rpus  in- 

termMius  Dec. 

186.  Ononis  frutioosa 

L, 

187.  to  189.  Amo'rpha 

L. 

187.  fruticdsa  L. 

188.  fruticdsa  Lewfsn 

Lodd.  Cat. 

189.  (  f.)  glabra  Desf. 
190.tol99.RoBi'N/^L. 

190.  Pseud-^caciaZr. 

MM  3 


191.  Pseiid-Jcacia  unh» 

bracullfera  Deo. 

192.  Psei^d-i^c^da  toN 

tu6sa  Dec. 

193.  Pseud-i^cacia    »o- 

p*or<^61ia  Lodd. 
Cat. 

194.  Pseikd-ilcacia  ma- 

croph^Ua  Lo.  C 

195.  Pseud-u^csicia  mi- 

crophyila  Lo.  C. 

196.  (P.)  viscosa  Vent. 

197.  hispida  L. 

1 98.  fafspidarosea  Pursh. 

199.  hfsp.    macroph^lla 

Xhc. 

200.  to  206.  Caraqa^na 

Lam. 

200.  arbor^cens  Xom. 

201.  (a.)  Altagina  Poir, 

202.  mit^scens  Dec 

203.  pygms'a  Dec 

204.  spin6sa  Dec. 

205.  ^ragacanthoides 

Poir. 

206.  Chaml^gu  Lam. 
.207,  Halimode'ndron 

arg^nteum  Dec. 

208.  Calo'phaca  wol- 

gdrica  Fitch. 

209.  and  210.  Colu^ea 

209.  arbor^scens  L. 

210.  Ou)  cruenta  ^4*^. 

211.  Coroni'lla  £'me^ 

rus  L. 

212.  and  213.Wista^-i 

Nutt. 

212.  frutescens  Dec. 

213.  chinensis  Dec. 

214.  to  218.   Gledi't- 

SCH/J  L. 

214.  triac&nthos  L. 

215.  sinensis  Lam. 

216.  sinensis  purpurea 

Hort. 
216a.  in^rmis  Audibert. 

217.  (s.)  ferox  Detf. 

218.  c&spica  De{^. 

219.  Gfmno'cladus 

canadensis  Lam, 

220.  Ce'rcis  5iliquas- 

trum  L, 

Kosdcea. 

221.  to  225.     ^MY'GDA 

Lus  Toum. 
221.  n^na  L, 
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822.  communb  am^ 

Dec. 
223.  commikiiis  d61cis 

Dec. 
'224.  conimiinis  nmcro- 

dtrpa  Ser. 

225.  orienUdis  AU. 

226.  Pb'RSiCA  vulglkris 

fldre  pleno  Hort. 

227.  to  227a,  ^^rme- 

Ni^ACA  Tourn. 

227.  dasycdrpa  P(pr*. 
227a.  (v;>  stblrica  Perx. 

228.  to  230.  Pru'nus 

228.  spindsa  fldre  pleno, 

229.  dom^stica  inyrbb&- 

lana  L. 

230.  marltima  Wangen^ 

heim. 

231.  to  249.  Cb'rasus 
-    Just. 

231.  vulg^is  fl6re  pl^o 

Hort. 
232«  vulgaris  fbliis  yarie- 

^tis  Hort. 
232a.  vulgaris  Marascha. 

233.  (v.)  semperflorens 

Dec, 

234.  semilata  6r.  Don. 

235.  Pseddo-Ci^rasus 

Undl. 
236;  Chamsec^rasus 
Lou. 

237.  prostrata  iSb*. 

238.  depressa  Ph. 

239.  pygmse'^  jLw. 

240.  nigra  Lois. 

24 1 .  japdnica  Lois, 

242.  japonica  multiplex 

Ser. 

243.  Mahaleb  Mill. 

244.  Padus  Dtfc. 

245.  Padus  bractedsa 

jS^.  « • 

246.  vir^nikna  Michx. 

247.  lusit^nica  Lois. 

248.  Lauroc^rasus  Z/oiir. 

249.  Lauroc^rasus  -  an- 

gustifolia  Hort. 

250.  and  251.   I^'vlBJA 
.  japdnica  Dee. 

251.  japonica  fl6re 

pleno. 

252.  to  264«,  iSpiRiE'A  L. 

252.  opulifolia  L.    ' 

253.  ^^hamaedrifolia  L. 

254.  (c.)  ttlmifoUa  Scop. 

255.  erilobata  L. 


256.  Ayperidf&lia  Dec. 

257.  corymbdsa  J?a^ 

258.  b^lla  Sims. 

259.  xalicifolia  Zr. 

260.  falicif^lta    panicu- 

Ika  Hm 

261.  tomentosa  L. 

262.  oriaefblia  Smitk. 

263.  xorbifblia  Z. 

264.  cuneifolia  Wall. 

265.  to  271.  Rv^BVS  L. 

265.  laciniatus  ^. 

266.  spectabilis  Ph. 

267.  miticosus  pompd^ 

rdus  Ser. 

268.  fruticdsus  fbliis  va- 

rieghtis, 

269.  fruticdsus     leuco- 

•  ckrpiis  Ser, 

270.  odoratus  L. 

271.  nutklinus  Moc. 

272.  PoTENTl'LLA'frUti- 

cosa  L. 

273.  to   284.   i2o'sA 

Tourn, 

273.  ferox  Lawr. 

274.  bracte&ta  fT^id/. 

275.  cinnamoroea  Best. 

276.  sulph^rea  ilt^. 

277.  spinosissima  X. 

278.  damascena  MiU. 

279.  centifolia  Lin, 

280.  villosa  L. 

281.  rubigindsa  X. 

282.  canina  L, 

283.  indica  £. 

284.  arv^nsis  semper- 

virens  L. 
284a.  nibifdlia  R.  Br. 

285.  to  339a.  C^rat^e'gus 

Lhidl, 

285.  coccfnea  L, 

286.  cocclnea  corallina. 

287.  cocclnea  indent&ta. 

288.  coccinea  mdxima 

Lodd, 

289.  glandulosa  W. 

290.  glandulosa    subyil- 

16sa. 

291.  punctata  rubra 

Pursh. 

292.  punctata  rubra 

stWcta  Hort. 

293.  punctata  aurea 

Pursh, 

294.  jpyrifdlia  Ait, 

295.  macrac&ntha  Lodd. 

296.  Crus-g&lli  spUndens 

Dec. 


297.^Cr68-g&m  pyre- 
canthifolia  Dec, 

298.  Crus^m  lalicifdlia 

Dec. 

299.  (C.)  ovali£olia  Horn. 

300.  (C.)i7runir6lia^otr. 

301.  nigra  Waldst.etru. 

302.  purpurea  Bote. 

303.  purpurea  altaiea 

Arb,  Brit. 
804.  Douglastt  Lindl. 
^5.  flava  Ait. 

306.  (f.)  lobata  J?Mr. 

307.  trilobata  Lodd. 
'308.  apufdlia  Michx. 

309.  opiifbl.  minor  JTor^. 

310.  cordata  Mill. 
,311.  spathulata  ElSot. 

312.  Azarolus  maroccana 

P«-*. 

3 1 3.  ^rdnia  Bosc. 

314.  orientalis  Bosc. 

315.  orientklis  sangul- 

nea  Hort. 
*316.  tanacetifdlia  Pen. 
317.  tanacetifdlia  glabra 

318    tanacetifdlia  Cels- 
iana  Dum. 

319.  heterpphylla 

Flu^ge, 

320.  Oxyac^ntha  obto- 

sata  Dec, 
320a.  Oxj'acantba  ^er- 
cifdlia  Booth, 

321.  Oxy acantha  laci- 

niata  Hort, 
322..  Oxyacdntha  erio- 
cdrpa  Lindl, 

323.  Oxyacantha  Ojiver- 

idna. 

324.  Oxyadintha  mda- 

nocarpa. 

325.  Oxyacantha  aurea 

Hort. 

326.  Oxyacantha  in61ti- 

plex  Hort, 

327.  Oxyacantha  rosea 

Hort. 

328.  Oxyadintha  punl- 

cea  Lodd. 

329.  Oxyadindia  punf- 

-cea'fl.  pi.  Hort. 

330.  Oxyadintha  fdUis 

argenteis  Hort 

331.  Oxj^ntha  stricta 

Lodd. 
332*  Oxyacantha  regtne 
Hort. 
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333.  Ozyac&ntha  pne - 

COS  Hoii, 

334.  Qzyacintha  inon6- 
.  gyna  Hort, 

335.  Ozyadbtba  ap^tala 
.   Lodd. 

336.  pandf&Ua  AU. 

337.  nisca  Jacq, 

338.  mexic^a  Moc,  ei 

Seste, 
33j».  Pvrac&ntha  Pert, 
339a.  .PyradiDtha  crenu- 

fata  Hort. 
340.  to  348.  CoTONB- 

a'ster  Med, 

340.  vulgaris  Xifui;. 

341.  (vulg.)  tomentdsa 

Lmdl, 

342.  (v.)  laziflora  Jacq. 

343.  frigida  »^a/^. 

344.  (f.)  afilois  ZriiMtf. 

345.  acuminata  LMU. 

346.  Ntimmuliria  Zrind/. 

347.  rotundifoUa  WaU. 

348.  (rot.)  microph^Ua 

Wtdl. 

349.  to  353.  Amei^N' 
CBIER  Med. 

349.  (yul.)  Botryapium 
'  Dec, 

350.  (v.)  saneufDeaDec. 

351.  (v.)  ovalis  Ihc, 

352.  (¥. )  fl6rida  IrifMtf. 

353.  {y,S  fl6rida  pajrvi- 

folia  Hort, 

354.  355.  ilfE'spiLus 

JJtndi, 
.354.  germdnica  It, 

355.  Smlthtt  Dec. 

356.  to  386.  Jf^^RUS 

Lmdl, 

356.  communis  fol.  va- 

rie^tis  Hort, 

357.  niy^lis.2^. 

35a  (c)  «alicif6Ua  L, 

359.  (c.jomygdalifdrmis 

VU. 

360.  sinensis  Lt^u//. 

36 1 .  bollwvllerikna  Dec, 

362.  variofesa  WaU, 

363.  ( ilf.)jprunifdlia  »^ 

364.  (M,)  bacdita  L, 

365.  coronkria  L, 

366.  spect&bilis  i^t^. 

367.  Jvia  £AM. 

368.  (il'ria)  intennadia 

Ehrh 

369.  (il.)  intermedia  la- 

tif&lia  Dec. . 


370.  (il.)  vestita  WaU, 

371.  tormin^is  £ArA. 

372.  rivularis  Dong, 

373.  pinnatifida  Ehrh, 

374.  aucupkria  GtertUm 

375.  amenc^na  2>0c. 

376.  «S!6rbu8  G^cerM. 

377.  lanu^nosa  Dee. 

378.  spikna  Dec, 

.379.  spd.  p^ndula  IfoW. 

380.  arbudfolia  L, 

381.  orbutifdlia  ser6tina 

Lindl, 

382.  (arbut.)  floribunda 

Lmdl, 

383.  (a.)  depr^ssaLtfutf. 

384.  piibens  Lmdl, 

385.  grandifolia  Zrtmi/. 

386.  Chamsem^pilus 

Lmdl, 

387.  to  390..CtdoVia 

Towm, 

387.  vulgaris  pyrifdrmis 

Hort,   • 

388.  sinensis  TAotdn. 

389.  jap6nica  Pert, 

390.  jap6nica  fl6re  41bo 

Hort, 

CqlycarUhdcea. 

391.  Calyca'nthus  66- 

ridus  Z/. 

392.  and  393.  Chimon- 

a'nthus  fH^grans 
Lindl, 

393.  fragrans  liitetts 

Hort, 

Tamaricdcea. 

394.  Ta'm arix  gdllica 

L, 

395.  Myriga^ia  ger- 

mdnica  Detv. 

Vhiladelphdcea. 

396.  to  403a.  /^ila- 

de'lprus  L, 

396.  coron^rius  L, 

397.  coronarius  flore 

pleno  Lodd. 

398.  coron^us  vari^ga- 

tu8  Ztodd, 

399.  verrucosus  Schrad, 

400.  (v.)  latifl^lius  Sdir. 

401.  l&XKS  Schrad, 

402.  (Uix.)  grandifl6ru8 

WtUd. 

403.  hirsi^tus  iVii//. 

M  M  4 


403a.  Gordont<2mtf  Lind. 
4036.  speci6sus  WaU, 

404.  DbuYz/^  sdkbra 

Thufib, 

Grossuldcea. 

405.  to  430.  RfBJSS  L. 

405.  setdsum  Z«m//L 

406.  triflonim  W. 

407.  (t.)  nlveum  Lindl, 

408.  rt.)  C^n6sbati  L, 

409.  (t.)  divaricktum 

410.  speci6sum  Purth, 

411.  Diacantha  !,.>;. 

412.  lacdstre  Potr. 

413.  rilbrum  varic^gitum 

Dec, 

414.  (r.^  alpinum  L, 

415.  (r.)  petr8e\im  Wulf, 

416.  (riib.)  multifldrum 

KU, 

417.  punct^tum  jR.  et  P, 
417a.  nigrum  bdcca  vl- 

ride  Hort, 

418.  nigrum  foliis  varie- 

g^tis  VUmorin, 

419.  (u,)  trfste  Pa//. 

420.  (nigrum)  fl6ridum 

VHerU, 

421.  (n.)  fldridum  gran- 

diflorum  Hort, 

422.  cereum  Dougl, 

423.  sangulneum  Punh, 

424.  sangufneum  gluti- 

nosum  Benth, 

425.  sangufneum  malv^ 

ceum  Benth, 

426.  sangulneum  atro- 

rubens  iJor^. 

427.  aiireum  prse^cox 

Lindl, 

428.  a6reum  ser6tinam 

lAndl, 

429.  (aur.)  tenuiflorum 

Undl, 

430.  (aur.)  fl^vum  Co//. 

EscallomkciQBd. 

431.  Ptea  virginica  Z. 

Sajpt/rdgea, 
.432.  to  433a«  Hydra'n. 

GEA  L, 

432.  arborescens  Zr. 

433.  nivea  Michx, 
433a.  guercifolia  Bar-f 

tratn. 
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Aralidcea. 

434.  and  434a.  Ara'lia 
L. 

434.  spindsa  L. 
434a.jap6ntca. 

435.  to  437.  He'dera 
Sufortz. 

435.  Helix  vulgibris  Dec, 

436.  ^elix  canari^nsis 

jyec» 

437.  HeWx  fdliis  arg^n- 

teis  Lodd. 

YlamameUddceae. 

438.  HaxameYis  virg^- 

439.  FOTHEROi'LLiialDi- 

€5lia  Ir. 

440.  to  447.  Co'RNUS  L. 

440.  alternifblia  L. 

441.  sangufnea  L, 

442.  sangufnea  f^liis  va- 

riegiktis. 

443.  &lba  L. 

444.  &Iba  sibfrica  i^oc2t/. 

445.  (a.)  strf  eta  Lam, 

446.  circin^ta  VHerit. 

447.  mds  Zr. 

Jjoranthacece. 

448.  Fi'scuM  dlbum  i^. 

449.  Au'cuBA  japdnica 

Thunb. 

CaprifolidcecB. 

450.  to  453.  5ambu'cus 

Toum, 

450.  nigra  L. 

451.  nigra  leucodirpa 

Horl. 

452.  nigra  lacinitita. 

453.  racemdsa  L, 

454.  to  461.  FiBu'RNUM 

L. 

454.  TJnus  L. 

455.  Tinus  lucida  i<i<. 

456.  Tlnus  strlcta  Hort. 

457.  Lentago  L, 

458.  (L.)  jprunifdlium  L. 

459.  (cflwwnbldes)  laevi- 

gatura  Willd, 

460.  dentatum  Xr. 

461.  O'pulus  sterilis 

Dec, 


462.  DiBRri'LLii  cana* 
d^mb  fFilM. 

463.  to  472.  LoNrcERii 
Deaf. 

463.  Pericl^menum  se- 
r^tinum  Ait, 

464.  Pericl/menum  bfl- 
gicuni  Hort. 

465.  Fericlymenum 
miercifblium  Ait, 

466.  grata  AU. 

467.  tat4rica  L, 

468.  tatirica  rabrifldra 
Dec, 

469.  pvrenMca  Xr. 

470.  alpfgena  L, 

471.  csriklea  Xr. 

472.  ib^rica  Bieb, 
478.  to  475fl.  Sympho- 

rica'rpos  JM, 

473.  vulgaris  Michx. 

474.  vulgaris  foliis  varie- 
gatis  Hort, 

475.  racem6su8  Michx, 
475a.  mont^nus  i4r&. 

475A.  Lbtcestb^r/^ 
fonndsa  ^o/^. 


'Ritbidcea. 

476.  Cephala'nthus 

occidentMis  i^. 

Compdsita. 

477.  ^a'ccharis  Aali- 

mifdlia  2/. 

478.  and  479.  -4rte- 

ui'siA  Cass. 

478.  i4br6tanum  L, 

479.  i4br6tanum  toboU 

skianum  Hort, 

'Ericdceae. 

480.  to  485.  JSTRf  CA  2>, 

Don, 

480.  Tetralix  cdmea 

Xfor/. 

481.  T^tralix  dlba  iJor/. 

£ric.  Wob. 

482.  cinerea  Zr. 

483.  cinerea  atropur- 

pi^rea  Lodd, 

484.  cinerea  &lba  2/0(£i. 

485.  cili^is  Z/. 

486.  and  487.  Gypso- 

ca'llis  Sal. 
486.  v^ans  Sal. 
487>  c&mea  D,  Don. 


488.  to  49U  Callu'na 

Sal. 
468.  volgans  decUbeiis 
Don's  MUl. 

489.  Yiilgaris  fldre  pleno 

Don's  ma. 

490.  vulg^s  £oliis  varie- 

^tis  Don's  MUL 
49 1  •  vv^iiris   cocdnea 
Don's  MM, 

492.  Cassa'ndrj  caly- 

culata  nkna  Sms, 

493.  and  494.  Zeno'bu 

D.Don. 
493*  specioaa  D,  Don. 

494.  specidsa  pulveni- 

l^nta  Pursh, 

495.  Lbuco'tho^  spi- 

nul6sa  G,  Don, 

496.  and  497.  DABCB'c/if 

D.  Don. 

496.  jDolifolia  D,  Don. 

497.  jpoliC  fl.  albo  Swt. 

498.  to  503.  ^'RBOTUS 

Corner. 
498.  CT^nedoZr. 
499»  ^Tnedo  ruber  M, 
500.  CTnedo  pl^ua  M. 
50).  Mbrida  Ker, 

502.  ilndr&chne  L. 

503.  proc^a  DougUu, 

504.  ^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS 

UVar-6rsi  (Sjprfng. 

505.  PERNE'TTYii  nWi- 

cronata  Gaud, 

506.  Gaulthb^J 

<Sy//bn  Porsh. 

507.  CiE'THRA  alnif&Ka 

L. 

508.  to  516.  iZHODO- 

de'ndron  L, 

508.  pdnticumZr . 
508a.  p6nticum  Smitfaii 

Swt« 
5086.  p6nticiun  azaleo- 
ides  Hort, 

509.  m&ximum  Zr. 
509a.  (m.)  purpiirettin 

G,  Don, 

5 10.  catawbi^nse  JficAr. 

511.  punct&tum  Andr, 

512.  lerrugfneum  Z. 
5l2a.  (f.)  hirsiitum  Z. 
5126.  dauricumZr. 

513.  fl^vum  G,  Don, 

514.  nudiflonim  coccl- 

neum  D,  Don, 

515.  viscdsum  Torr, 

516.  i2hod6ra  G.  Don. 
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517.  and  518.  Ka'imia 
L. 

517.  ladfoUa  L. 

518.  elauca  AU. 

519.  MenzieV^  globu- 

lins SaUsb, 

520.  Aza^Lea  procum- 

bens  Zr. 
52 1  •  ZfB^UM  poluBtre  L, 
521a.  to  525.  Facci'ni- 

UM  L, 
521a.  MyrtlUus  L. 
52lb,  caespitosum  Ididtx. 

522.  resin6sum  AU. 

523.  ilrctostiphylos  L, 
523a.  (J?.)  j^adifotium 

524.  ntis  idse'a  L. 

525.  ovatum  Pursh. 

526.  OxYco'ccus  ma^- 

crodirpu8  Pwrsh 

Halesikcea^ 

527.  and  528.  Hale's/.! 

EUis. 

527.  tetr&ptera  X. 

528.  dfptera  L, 

'Eibendcea. 

529.  and  530.  Dios* 

PY^OS  L, 

529.  Xrotus  L, 

530.  yix^nikna  L. 

Oledcea* 

531.  and  532.  LiguV 

TRUM  Toum, 

531.  vul^e  7>ia^. 

532.  vu^are  leucoc4r- 

pum  Hort. 

533.  to  534c.  Phil- 

LY^REA  Toum, 

533.  angustifolia  L, 
533a.  angustifolia  Ian- 

ceol^ta  AU, 
5336.  aneustifblia  bra- 

chi^ta  Ait, 
533c.  (media)  figustrifd- 

lia  Ait, 

534.  (m.)  ladfolia  X. 
534a.  Cm,^  IseVis  AH, 
5346.  (m.)  obliqua  Ait, 
534c.  (m.)  spinosa  Jkft^. 

535.  Chiona'nthus  vir- 

ginica  X. 

536.  to  542.  Sybi'ngaL. 

536.  vulgaris  X. 

537.  Tul^is  61ba  Horl, 


538.  JosikflBa  Jacq. 

539.  p^rsica  X. 

540.  p^rsica  61ba  Lodd. 

Cat. 

541.  penica  lacini&ta 

Lodd.Cat. 

542.  rothomag^nsis  jRe- 

543.  Fontanb's/^  /ibil- 

Ijreoides  LMU, 
543a.  to  558.  i^^A'xi. 

Nus  Toum, 
543a.  excelsior  X. 

544.  excelsior  aurea 

Wittd. 

545.  excelsior  erf  spa 

Hort, 

546.  excelsior  vemicdsa 

!>«?!/: 

547.  excelsior  n^a 

Lodd,  Cat, 

548.  (e.)  beteroph^Ua 

549.(e.)par¥ifblian^aM. 
549a.  (e.p.)  oxyc&rpa 

550.  /enti8cif6Ua  Derf, 

551.  /ientiscifolia  p^n- 

dula  Hort, 

552.  (americana)  pub^ 

cens  Walt, 
55S,  (a.)  xambuciiolia 
Vahl, 

554.  (a.)  quadrangulkta 

Aiichx, 

555.  (a.)/uglandir61ia 

Xam. 

556.  (a.)  epiptera  Vahl, 

557.  (a.)  oyata  Bote, 

558.  (a.)  panndsa  Fent, 

et  Bosc, 

559.  and  560.  (/rnus 

Per*. 

559.  europae^a  Pert, 

560.  rotundifdlia  Pcrr. 

561.  to  563.  «7asmi^um 

For^oel, 

561.  fruticans  X. 

562.  hi\mile  X. 

563.  officinale  X. 

hpocyndce(B* 

564.  and  565.  Fi'nga  X. 

564.  m^or  X. 

565.  minor  X. 

Asc/^/adaces. 

566.  Peri'ploca  grae'ca 

X. 


Agnoniacee. 

567.  CATjifLPA  iyrittgW' 

{6]3&  Stmt, 

Solandcea* 

568.  and  568a.  Xy'cium 

X. 

568.  (e.)  bdrbarum  X. 
568a.  (e.)  ruth^nicum 

JbTttrr. 

Chenopodidce(e. 

569.  il'TRiPLEX  /lortu- 

lacoides  X. 

570.  to  571.  Xau'rus 

Plin. 

570.  ndbilis  X. 
570a.  n6bilis  talicif^lia 

5706.  Sdttafrat  L. 

571.  ^cnzom  L. 

Thymeldcece. 

572.  to  676a.  2>a'phnb 

X. 

572.  Mezereum  L. 

573.  Mezereum  flore 

&lbo  ITor/. 

574.  Mezereum  autum- 

nale  Hort, 

575.  p6ntica  X. 

576.  Cbeorum  X. 
576a.  Auckl&ndi  Hort. 

577.  Di'rca  paliistris  L. 

Santalaceae. 

578.  Ny'ss^  biflora 

ilftcAx. 

Viceagndcea, 

579.  and  580.   J^iEA'G- 

NUS  Toum, 

579.  hort^nsis  Bieb. 

580.  hortensis  angusti- 

fdlia  Bieb. 

581.  and  582.  ifippo'- 

PHAE  X. 

581.  Rhamnoides  X 

582.  xalicifblia  D,  Don. 

583.  and  584.  Shep- 

he'rdz^  Nutt. 

583.  argentea  Nutt, 

584.  canadensis  Nutt, 
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Arisiolochidceie, 

685.  Jristolo^chia 
«ipho  VHerii. 

TSaiphorbihcea^ 

586.  to  588.  ^'xus 
Toum» 

586.  sempervirens  aibo- 

r^scens  Mil,  Die. 

587.  sempervirens  arbo- 

resdens  margin^ 
ta  Hort 

588.  sempervirens  wiyr- 

timlia  Lam. 
588a.  bale&rica  Willd. 

Urticdcea, 

589.  to  591.  Mo^us 

Tottrn. 

589.  nigra  Potr. 

590.  &lba  L, 

5^1.  &lba  Morretti/iRa 
Hort. 

592,  Broussone'tij  pa- 

pyrifera  Vent. 

593.  Maclu^  auran- 

tiaca  Nuit. 
593a.  FVcvs  Cdrica. 
594*.  Bo'RTJ  /igustrina 

Willd. 

\Jlmdce<B. 

595.  to  614.  U'LUVS  L. 

595.  camp^stris  L. 

596.  campestris  alba 

Mcuters. 

597.  campestris  acutifo- 

lia  Masters. 

598.  campestris  stricta 

Hort.  Dur. 

599.  campestris  virens 

Hort. 

600.  camp^tris  viminsl- 

lis  Masters. 

601.  Quberosa  vulgaris 

Hort. 

602.  suberosa  fdliis  va- 

riegatis  Lod.^  Cat, 

603.  suber6sa  alba  Hort, 
604<.  montana  Bauh. 

605.  montkna  rugosa 

Mcuters. 

606.  montana  major 

Masters. 

607.  montana  minor 

Masters. 
608;  montana  p^ndula 
Hort. 


609.  montkui  fiutigUita 

Hort. 
.610.  montlUia  crlspa 

Hort. 

611.  glabra  veg«ka  l/br<. 

612.  glibra  msyor  Hort. 

613.  glabra  p^ndula. 

614.  americana  L. 

615.  PLA^NBiuRichdrdt 

Michx. 
615a.  to  618.  Cb'ltis 

Toum. 
615a.  cauc4dca  WWd, 

616.  occidentalis  L. 

617.  occidentals  cor- 

dfita  wm. 

618.  crassifblia  iwim. 
Jiiglanddcece. 

619.  to  621.  Ju'GLANS 

L. 

619.  regia  L. 

620.  nigra  i. 
.621.  cinerea  L. 
622.  to  624.  Ca'rya 

KuU. 

622.  amaira  -^m<^. 

623.  alba  NuU. 

624.  porcina  Nutt. 
624a.  Ptbroca^rya 

caucasica  Kunth, 

SalicdcecS. 

625.  to  655.  ^a'lix  L, 

625.  purpurea  mas  L. 

626.  purpurea  fem.X. 

627.  h^ix  mas  L. 

628.  helix  fern.  L. 

629.  Lambertiana  Sm. 

.  630.  Woollgariflna  Bor. 

631.  Forbyflna  Sm. 

632.  triandra  mas  L. 

633.  tri&ndra  fem.  L. 

634.  pent&ndra  L. 

635.  Meyeriflwa  Willd. 

636.  babylonica  fem.  L. 

637.  babyionica  crispa 

.  Hort. 

638.  decfpiens  mas 

Hofm. 

639.  decCpiens  fem. 
•    Hoffm. 

■  640.  fr^igilis  mas.  L. 

641.  fragilis  fem.  L. 

642.  RusseUiaRa  mas 

643.  Russelliaita  fem. 

Sm.  ■ 

644.  41bai^. 


645.  &lba  c»ri!dea  Hort. 

646.  vitellina  mas  L. 

647.  vitellina  fem.  L. 

648.  nigra  Muhlenb. 

649.  acuminata  Sm. 

650.  Pontederaiia  Willd 

651.  cinerea  L. 

652.  aurita  L. 

653.  c^prea  L, 

654.  nigricans  Sm. 

655.  IsLurina  Sm. 

656.  to  667,  Fo'PULUS 

Toum. 

656.  4lba  L. 

657.  tr^mula  p^ndula 

Hort. 

658.  grse^ca  ^i<. 

659.  nigra  L. 

660.  n^ra  ralicifolia 

Hort. 

661.  monilifera  mas  ili^. 

662.  monilifera  fern.  M. 

663.  monilifera  Lindley- 

ana  Booth. 

664.  fastigiata  mas. 

665.  heterophylla  L. 

666.  balsamifera  L. 

667.  dmdieans  AU. 

BetiddcecB. 

668.  to  6786.  i^'LNUS 

'Toum. 

668.  glutinosa  Gisrln. 

669.  glutinosa  ladniata 

wmd. 

670.  glutindsa  ^ercifo- 

Ua  Willd. 

671.  glutindsa  oxyacan- 

tbaefolia  Hort. 

672.  oblongata  Willd. 

673.  oblon^ta  foliis  el- 

llpticis  Ait. 

674.  incana  Willd. 

675.  incana  lacmiata 

2a>(/^.  Cat. 

676.  serrulata  ^t^. 

677.  cordifolia  Lodd. 

678.  viridis  J>c. 
678a.  barbata  C.  A. 

Meyer. 

6786.  subcordskta  C.  A. 

Meyer. 

679.  to  689.  ^'tcla 

Towm, 

679.  alba  L. 

680.  41ba  pendula  Sm. 
.681.  41ba  p^ntica  i2o^ 
682.  &lba  t(rtici£^ 

Hort. 
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683.  pikmila  L, 

684.  nana  L. 

685.  populHolia  Ait, 

686.  j9opiilif61ia  laciniata 

Hort. 

687.  papyrkcea  AiL 

688.  nigra  L, 

689.  lenta  L, 

CaryldcetBf  or  Cupu^ 
llfera. 

689a.  to  715.  Qub^rcus 

L. 
.689a.  pedunculata 

Willd.^ 

690.  pedunculata  fastigU 

ata  Arb,  Brit, 

691.  pedunculata  hete- 

rophylla  Hort, 

692.  pedunculata  foliis 

vari^gatis  Zjod.  C, 

693.  pedunculata  pur- 

piirea  Hort. 

694.  sessilifldra  Sal, 

695.  pyren^ica  WiUd. 

696.  ^sculuB  L, 

697.  Cerris  L. 

698.  C^rris  varieg^ta 

Lodd.  Cat. 

699.  Cerris  austriaca 

Hort, 

700.  Cerris  fulham^nsis 

Hort. 

701.  Ci^rris  Lucombeana. 

702.  J5;'gilops  Zr. 

703.  J5;'gilops  pendula 

Hort, 

704.  41ba  Xr. 

705.  macrodirpa   WiUd^ 

706.  i^inus  i. 
.  707.  rubra  L, 

708.  cocdnea  WiUd. 

709.  palustris  H^i/A/. 

710.  Phellos  L. 

711.  riexZr. 

712.  gramuntia  L, 

713.  coccifera  Zr. 

714.  5'uber  i. 

715.  TdmeriWilld. 

716.  to  72.1.  jPa'gus.  L. 
716.  sylv&tica  L, 

111,  sylvatica  purpiirea 

Ait. 
.718.  sylvatica  foliis  va- 

rieg^tis  Lod,  C. 

719.  sylv&tica  hetero- 

pbyila. 

720.  sylv^ica  crist^ta 

Lodd.  Cat. 


721.  sylvatica  pendula 

Lodd.  Cat. 

722.  to  724.  Casta'nba 

Toum^ 

722.  v6sca  Gartn. 

723.  v^sca  asplenifolia 

Lodd.  Cat. 

724.  v^sca  vari^kta 

Hort, 

725.  and  726.  Ca'rpinvs 

L. 

725.  J9^tulu8  L.     . 

726.  {B.)  americi^ 

Jnichx, 

727.  and  728.  O^strta 

727.  vulgiiris  WiOd. 

728.  (v.)  virginica  WiUd. 
728a.  to  732.  Co  rylus 

Z. 
728a.  ilvellana  L. 

729.  ilveMna  hetero- 

pbVlla  Hort, 

730.  u^vellkna  purpikea 

731.  ColurnaZr. 

732.  rostrata  Ait. 

Garrj/acesd. 

733.  Ga'rrtj  elliptica 

Dong. 

Platafidcea. 

734.  to  735.  Pla'tanus 

L. 

734.  orientalis  L. 

735.  occident^s  L. 

Halsamdcece. 

736.  and  737.  Liqui- 

da'mbar  L. 
736.  Styraciflua  L. 
137,  imb6rbe  >Ft//rf. 

Myrtcdce€e. 

738.  ilfYRf ca  GoA?  L. 

739.  CoMPTO^Li  asple- 

nifolia Banks. 

Qnetdce^e, 

740.  ^'PHEDRA  distlL- 

chya  L. 

TaxdcedB, 

741.  to  743.  Ta'xus  L. 

741.  baccata  L. 

742.  b.  fastigiata  Hort, 

743.  (b.)  canadensis  W, 


744.  and  745.  Salis- 

744.  adiantifolia  mas  Sm. 

745.  adiantifolia  fern.  5m. 

Conifera^  or  Pi- 
ndcea. 

746.  to  756a.  Pi'wus  i. 
746.  sylv^stris  /#. 
746a.  sylv^stris  horizon- 

talis  Hort. 
14:66.  sylv^stris  uncin4ta 

Don  of  Forfar. 
14tl.  (s.)  pumilio  H€Bfdce. 

748.  pumilio  Mughui 

Hort. 

749.  Inops  Ait. 

750.  L6ricio  Poir. 
151.  (L.)  austriaca  Hots. 

752.  (LO  Pallassana 

Lamb. 

753.  Pin&ster  Ait. 
153a.  Pin&ster  mariti- 

rous  Hort. 

754.  Pinea  X. 
754a.  halepensis  Ait. 
7546.  briitia  Ten. 
754<7.  Sabintana  Doug. 
154d,  insfgnis  Dotig, 
754€.  Llaveana  Otto. 

755.  Cembra  L. 

756.  5tr6bus  L. 

156a.  (S,)  exc^lsa  WaU 
lick. 

757.  to  762.  ifBiBS  D. 

Don. 

757.  exc^lsa  Dec. 

758.  exc^lsa  Clanbrasi- 

hdna  Hort. 

759.  &lba  ilffc^. 

760.  nigra  Ait. 

761.  Sraithtana  Wall. 
761a.  DougUsti  Lindl. 

762.  canadensis  L. 

763.  to  764a.  -Pi'cba  D. 

Don, 

763.  pectinata. 
763a.  Pichta. 

163b.  cephal6nica  Arb. 

Brit. 
763c.  Pinsdpo  Arb.  Brit. 

764.  balsamea  L,       * 
764a.  religiosa  H,  et  K, 

765.  to  765a.  Za^rix 

Toum, 

765.  europs^a  Dec. 
765a.  e.  siblrica  Hort, 

766.  and  766a.  Ce'drus 

Barrel. 
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766.  LiUni  Barr. 
766a.  Deoddra  Roxb. 
7666.  Arauca^ria  im- 

bric&ta  Pav. 
l&t.  to  769.  7^u^jA  L. 
1^1,  occidentMis  L, 

768.  orientMis  L, 

769.  orientMis  tat&rica 

Hort. 

770.  to  772c.  CuPRE's- 

SUB  L. 

770.  sempervirens  L. 

771.  sempervirens  hori- 

zontalis  MU,Dic. 

772.  Aiydides  L. 
772a.  torulosa  Lamb, 
772b,  expdnsa  Audibert, 
772c.  Tournefdrttt  Aud. 

773.  and  774.  Taxo  di- 

UM  Rich. 

773.  dfstichum  Rich. 

774.  dlstichum  sin^nse 
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775.  to  785.  JuNi'PERUs 
L. 

775.  coroiniknis  L, 

776.  c.  suecica  Mart, 

777.  c.  n^na  Willd, 

778.  viigini&na  L, 

779.  i^abina  L. 

780.  iSfabina  /amarisci- 

folia  Ait. 

781.  S,  foliis  yariegfitis 

Mart. 

782.  S.  prostrata  Hort. 

783.  phoenfcea  L. 
7S3a.  (p.)  lycia  L. 
7836.  exc^fsa  Willd. 

784.  recurva  ITam. 

785.  chinensis  L. 

Empetrdcea. 


SmiidcetB, 

788.tjo794i,Sui\AxL 

788.  ispera  L. 

789.  exc^Isa  L. 

790.  Sarsapardla  L, 

791.  rotundifoliaL. 

792.  /aiDDoides  L. 

793.  caduca  L. 

794.  Yirginiana  jSfi/i. 

TuilidceiE. 

795.  to  797.  iZu'scDS  L. 
795.  aculeatus  X. 
796  (hypophyllum)  ^y- 

pogl6ssuai  X. 

797.  racemdsus  L. 

798.  to  802.  YVCCA  L. 
798.  gloridsa  X. 


786.  J^'mpetrum  nigrum  799.  stricta  Sims. 

L.  800.  recurvifblia  SaR^. 

787«  CoRE^A  61ba  D,  801.  Mccida  ^aiir. 

Don.  802.  crenulata  Ifor/. 


pendulum  Hort 

The  Bupplementaiy  species  added  since  the  list  was  first  made  ont,  and 
which  have  letters  after  the  numbers,  amount  to  111,  which  makes  the  total 
number  of  species  and  varieties  contained  in  the  Arboretum  913  ;  or,  with  the 
addition  of  ttie  100  sorts  of  roses  planted  in  the  belt,  1013. 


II.    HISTORY   AND    PROPOSED    MANAGEMENT. 

In  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Derby  Arbore- 
tum, and  of  the  manner  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  managed  afto^ards, 
I  shall  first  notice  the  object  in  view  in  forming  the  garden,  its  situation,  and 
the  instructions  on  which  1  proceeded  in  forming  the  ^ign  ;  next,  my  reasons 
for  its  main  features  ;  and,  thirdly,  an  outline  of  what  1  propose  should  be  its 
fiiture  management. 

THE   OBJECT   IN   VIEW,  SITUATION,  AND   INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  subject  to  be  created  is  a  public  garden  of  recreation  for  the  general 
population  of  the  town  of  Derby.  It  is  to  be  formed  on  a  certain  piece  of 
ground,  the  property  of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  and  completed  at  his  expense ; 
afterwards,  tne  whole  is  to  be  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Corporation 
of  Derby,  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  be  kept  up  at  their  expense. 

The  situation  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  the  extent  about  1 1  acres ; 
the  form  long,  narrow,  and  irr^;ular,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  Jig.  52. ;  the 
surface  is  flat,  apparently  level,  but  with  a  very  gentle  inclination  fix)m  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west ;  and  the  soil  is  loamy,  on  a  ^veUy  or  loamy 
subsoil.  The  situation  is  open,  but  not  much  exposed  to  hi^  winds  ;  water 
is  to  be  found  at  the  usual  depth  to  which  wells  are  dug,  and  there  is  one 
small  pond  which  is  never  dry  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Every  part  of  the 
ground  admits  of  drainage ;  but  all  the  drains  must  terminate  at  the  soitth- 
east  comer,  where  alone  the  water  can  escape.  The  soil  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees,  as  is  evident  fi*om  the  belt  which  surrounds 
great  part  of  the  pounds,  and  which  was  planted  some  years  ago  by  fiCr. 
Strutt.  The  most  miportant  feature  in  this  piece  of  ground,  with  reference  to 
its  adaptation  for  a  garden  of  recreation,  is,  that  there  is  no  distant  proqiect, 
or  view  beyond  the  grounds,  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration  in  laying 
them  out ;  or  at  least  none  that  may  not,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  shut  out  by 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  which  are  increasing  fast  on  every  side. 
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The  instructions  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Strutt  respecting  laying  out  this  piece 
of  ground  were,  that  the  garden  was  intended  to  be  one  of  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Derby  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  all  other  persons  who 
chose  to  come  and  see  it ;  that  it  should  be  open  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
that  one  of  these  days  should  be  Sunday,  during  proper  hours  ;  and  that  on 
other  days  a  small  sum  should  be  required  from  persons  entering  the  garden  ; 
or  yearly  admissions  should  be  granted  for  certain  moderate  sums,  'niat  the 
gardens  should  be  so  laid  out  and  arranged  as  not  to  be  expensive  to  keep 
rap  ;  that  a  flower-garden  and  cottage,  with  the  plantations  idreadv  existing, 
dhoutd,  if  possible,  be  preserved  ;  that  a  tool-house  covered  with  ivy  should 
also  be  preserved  ;  that  two  lodges  with  gates,  at  the  two  extremities,  should 
be  built ;  and  that  each  lodge  should  have  a  room,  to  be  considered  as  a 
public  room,  into  which  strangers  might  go  and  sit  down,  taking  their  own 
refreshments  with  them,  without  any  charse  being  made  by  the  occupant  of 
the  lodge,  unless  some  assistance,  such  as  hot  water,  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
&c.,  were  required,  in  which  case  a  small  voluntary  gratuity  might  be  given. 
That  there  should  be  proper  yards  and  conveniences  at  each  lodge  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  apart  from  those  to  be  exclusively  used  by  the  occupant  of  the 
lodge.  That  there  should  be  open  spaces  in  two  or  more  parts  of  the  garden,. 
in  which  large  tents  might  be  pitched,  a  band  of  music  placed,  dancing  carried 
on,  &C.  That  certain  vases  and  pedestals  now  in  the  nower-garden,  and  also 
certain  others  in  Mr.  Strutt's  garden  in  Derby,  should  be  retained  or  in- 
troduced ;  and,  finally,  that  some  directions  should  be  left  for  the  management 
of  the  garden. 

REASONS   FOR   THE  MAIN  FEATURES   OF  THE  PLAN. 

In  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  design  submitted  to  Mr.  Strutt  to  his- 
instructions  and  to  the  situation,  the  first  point  determined  on  was,  that  the 
whole  interest  of  the  garden  should  be  contained  within  itself.  The  mode  of 
doing  this  was  next  to  be  considered ;  when  it  appeared  that  a  general 
botanic  garden  would  be  too  expensive,  both  to  create  and  to  keep  up  ;  that  a 
mere  composition  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  turf,  in  the  manner  of  a  common 
pIea8ure-e;round,  would  become  insipid  after  being  seen  two  or  three  times  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  most  suitable  kind  of  public  garden,  for  all  the  circum*^ 
stances  included  in  the  above  data,  was  an  arboretum,  or  collection  of  treefr 
and  shrubs,  foreign  and  indigenous,  which  would  endure  the  open  air  in  the 
dimate  of  Derby,  with  the  names  placed  to  each.  Such  a  collection  will 
have  ail  the  ordinary  beauties  of  a  pleasure-eround  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet,  from  no  tree  or  shrub  occurring  twice  in  tne  whole  collection,  and  fron» 
the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  being  placed  against  it,  an  inducement  is- 
held  out  for  those  who  walk  in  the  garden  to  take  an  interest  in  the  name 
and  history  of  each  species,  its  uses  in  this  countrv  or  in  other  countries,  it& 
appearance  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  'and  the  various  associations 
connected  with  it. 

A  fdmilar  interest  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  created  by  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  but  this  collection,  to  be  efiective  in  such  a  space  of 
groimd,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  5000  species  ;  and  to  form  such  a 
collection,  and  keep  it  up,  would  have  been  much  more  expensive  than  forming 
the>mo6t  complete  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  at  present  be  made 
in  Britain.  It  is  fiirther  to  be  observed  respecting  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  that  it  would  have  presented  no  beauty  or  interest  whatever  during  the 
winter  season  ;  whereas,  among  trees  and  shrubs,  there  are  all  the  evergreen 
kinds,  which  are  more  beautifiil  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  while  thedeciduou» 
kinds,  at  that  season,  show  an  endless  variety  in  the  ramification  of  their 
brandies  and  spray,  the  colour  of  their  bark,  and  the  colour  and  form  of  their 
buds.  Add  also,  that  trees  and  shrubs,  and  especially  evergreens,  give  shelter 
and  encouragement  to  singing  birds,  to  which  nerbaceous  plants  offer  little  or 
no  shelter  or  food.  . 

There  are  yet  othei^  arguments  in  fiivour  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  a  garden  of 
recreation,  which  are  worth  notice.     Herbaceous  plants  are  low,  small,  and 
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to  have  anv  eflbct  niiist  be  minieroiis ;  while,  to  acquire  their  names,  and  look 
into  their  beauties,  persons  walldng  in  the  garden  must  stand  still,  and  stoq) 
down,  which,  when  repeated  several  times,  would  soon,  instead  of  a  recreation, 
become  very  fatiguing.  Now  trees  and  shrubs  are  large  objects,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  the  beauty  of  which  may  not  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by 
the  spectator  while  he  is  walking  past  it,  and  without  stancUng  stHl  at  all. 
A  herbaceous  plant  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  flowers,  and  the  form  of  its 
foliage,  in  whicn  in  general  there  is  litde  change  of  colour ;  but,  to  these  two 
sources  of  interest,  trees  and  shrubs  add  the  opening  buds  in  spring,  the  colour 
of  the  unexpanded  foliage  immediately  after  it  has  burst  from  the  bud,  the 
fine  green  tuiged  with  some  other  colour  which  the  first  leaves  assume 
when  they  are  fiilly  expanded,  and  which  continues  more  or  less  till  the 
middle  of  June  ;  the  intensely  deep  green  of  summer,  which  continues  till  the 
end  of  July  ;  the  first  changes  of  autumn  to  red  or  yellow,  which  conunence  in 
August ;  and  the  dying  off  of  all  the  different  shades  of  red,  crimson, 
yellow,  orange,  brown,  and  purple,  which  continues  taking  place  till  Christmas; 
while  some  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  beech  and  hornbeam,  the  common 
oak  in  certain  soils  kept  moist,  and  the  <2uercus  Tauzm  in  all  soils  and 
situations,  retain  their  leaves,  after  they  have  become  brown,  till  the  following 
May.  There  are  also,  in  deciduous  trees,  the  colour  and  bloom  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year ;  the  different  colour  which  the  bark  of  these 
shoots  in  many  cases  assumes  the  year  following  (iS^ix  declpiens,  for  example) ; 
and  die  colour  and  texture  of  the  older  shoots,  and  of  the  branches  and  trunk. 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  interest,  there  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  trees, 
whidh,  firom  the  improper  planting  of  artificial  plantations,  is  often  overlooked, 
or  rather  concealea  ;  and  that  is,  the  ramification  of  the  main  surfoce  roots 
at  the  point  where  they  join  the  trunk.  In  eeneral,  trees  are  planted  so  deep 
that  this  ramification  never  appears  above  we  surfiice,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  seems  fixed  in  the  ground  like  a  post  which  had  been  driven  into  it ;  an 
appearance  as  contrary  to  truth  and  nature,  and  also  to  the  health  of  the  tree^ 
as  die  shaft  of  a  column  without  a  base  or  a  capital  would,  if  employed  in  a 
building,  be  to  architectural  taste.  To  prevent  this  monstrous  and  unnatural 
appearance  fix>m  occurring  in  the  Derby  .^jrboretum,  I  have  directed  all  the  trees 
to  be  planted  on  little  nills,  the  width  of  the  base  bein^  three  times  the 
hei^t  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  main  roots  with  the  base  of  the 
trunk  will  appear  above  ground. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  justify  the  preference  which  I  have  given  to  an 
arboretum  over  every  other  kind  of  arrangement  for  the  Derby  Garden,  but  I 
consider  any  farther  remarks  on  the  subject  unnecessary. 

A  glance  at  the  plan,  Jig,  52.  in  p.  522.,  will  show  that  I  have  provided  as 
great  an  extent  of  gravel  walk  as  the  space  would  admit  of;  the  total  length, 
including  the  walk  round  the  flower-garden,  exceeding  a  mile.  There  is  a 
straight  broad  walk  in  the  centre,  aaa  main  feature  from  the  principal  entrance ; 
an  intersecting  broad  and  straight  walk  to  form  a  centre  to  the  garden,  and  to 
constitute  a  point  of  radiation  to  all  the  other  walks ;  and  there  is  a  winding 
walk  surrounding  the  whole.  As  a  straight  walk  without  a  terminadng  object 
is  fdt  to  be  deficient  in  meaning,  a  statue  on  a  pedestal  is  proposed  for  the 
radiadng  centre  f  in^.  53. ;  a  pedestal,  with  a  vase,  urn,  or  other  object,  for 
the  second  circle  in  tne  straight  walk  Jig.  52.  k;  while  the  pavilions  Jig,  54. 
form  terminadng  objects  to  the  broad  cross  walk. ' 

As  a  terminal  object  gives  meaning  to  a  strai^t  walk  leading  to  it,  so  it  is 
only  by  creating  artificial  obstrucdons  that  meaning  can  be  given  to  a  winding 
walk  over  a  flat  surface.  These  obstructions  may  either  be  inequalides  in  the 
ground,  or  the  occurrence  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  line  which  the  walk  would 
otherwise  have  taken,  so  as  to  force  it  to  bend  out  of  that  line.  Both  these 
resources  have  been  employed  in  laying  down  the  direcdon  of  the  surrounding 
walk,  though  its  deviation  from  a  straight  line  has^  chiefly  been  made  in  con- 
formity widi  the  varying  posidon  of  the  trees  in  the  belt  already  existing. 
This  belt,  and  also  tne  trees  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  other  parts  ot  the 
plan,  which  were  there  previously  to  commencing  operations,  and  which  are 
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left  conformably  to  Mr.  Stnitt's  instructioDB,  ore  Ehown  in  the  plan  J!g.  Si, 
p.  536.  The  point  of  junction  of  one  walk  with  another  ie  always  noticeable 
in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  anil  sfTordB  an  excuse  for  putting  down  sculptural 
or  other  omamentBl  objects  at  these  points;  we  bare  therefore  placed  Mr. 
Strutt's  pedeBtals  and  vases  in  positions  where,  if  they  are  kept  properly 
■upplied  during  summer  with  pote  of  flowers  (the  pot  being  placed  in  the 
inside  of  the  vase  so  as  not  to  be  seen)  they  will  form  very  ornamental  objects  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  flowers  being  written  conspicuously  on  a  card,  and  tied 
round  the  narrow  part  oFeach  vase,  and  the  kinds  of  flowers  cbanf^d  at  least 
once  a  week,  they  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  ornamental.  The  kinds  of 
plants  should  be  such  as  have  conspicuous  red  or  orange  flowers,  in  order  lo 
contrast  barmoniouiily  with  the  masses  of  green  foliage  and  grass  with  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

All  the  walks  are  drained  by  semicylindrical  tiles  laid  on  flat  tiles  in  a  line 
along  the  centre  of  the  walk,  and  by  cross  drains  from  this  line  to  the  edges 
of  the  walk,  communicating  with  gratings  fixed  in  stone  at  regular  distances. 
There  is  nearly  a  mile  of  drains,  and  there  are  150  cast-iron  gratings.  The 
upper  coating  of  gravel  is  of  a  good  colour,  brownish  yellow  ;  and,  as  when 
kept  in  proper  order  by  rolline  it  binds  very  hard  and  smooth,  the  walks  will 
be  of  the  most  di^,  comfortable,  durable,  and  agreeable  description. 

In  order  to  disguise  the  boundaries  of  the  ground,  and  to  conceal  the 
peTBODs  walking  in  the  side  walks  from  those  in  the  centre  walks,  T  have 
raised  undulating  mounds  of  soil,  varying  in  height  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  lines  in  the  plan  fig.  58.,  and  by  the  shadows  in 
JSg,  55. ;  and  these,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
planted  on  them,  eiSectually  answer  the  ends  proposed.*  Certuin  spaces  on 
the  lawn  throughout  the  garden  are  left  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  on  which 
tents  may  be  fixed,  or  parties  may  dance,  &c.  I  should  have  made  certain 
hollows  and  winding  hollow  valleys,  as  well  as  the  hills  and  winding  ridges  ; 
but  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil,  the  tUfficulty,  or  rather  the  absolute  wan!, 

*  A  litht^reph  plan  of  the  garden,  on  a  larger  scale,  shows  these  mounds, 
and  also  the  mode  of  planting  the  g^den,  much  more  correctly  than  the 
engraving^.  55.  It  is  sold  by  the  curator,  at  the  lodge,  at  Si.  6d.;  or,  if 
sent  post  paid,  2:  9d. 
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of  dreinHge  for  such  hollows,  as  well  as  the  ven  limited  space,  and  the  necessi^ 
or  having  a  broad,  straight,  nearly  level  walk  down  the  centre,  rendered  thia 
impracticable. 

In  moving  the  ground,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  some  of  the  old 
surface  soil  to  form  the  new  surface ;  and  this  new  surlace  has  also  been  drained 
where  necessary,  and  every  where  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  by 
raking  and  rolling,  before  sowinz  the  grass  seeds. 

l^e  seats  have  been  designed  and  placed,  chiefly  bv  Mr.  Strutt  himself,  re- 
ference being  had  to  the  following  rules;  —  To  make  cnoiee  of  situations  under 
the  ^ade  of  trees  already  existing  in  the  belts,  or  of  situations  .where  some 
kind  of  view  or  feature  is  obtained  ;  to  place  some  in  gravelled  recesses  along 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  and  others  on  the  turf;  some  open  to  -the  sun  for 
winter  use  ;  but  (he  most  part  lookii^  to  the  east,  west,  or  north,  for  summer 
use.  Those  seats  which  are  placed  in  recesses  ou^t  to  be  1  ft.  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  walk,  in  order  that  the  feet  of  persons  sitting  on  them  may 
mtt  be  in  the  way  of  passers  by  ;  and  the  gravelled  recess  should  extend 
6  ill.  beyond  the  seat  behind  and  at  each  end,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  and 
to  prevent  any  diflicul»  in  weeding  the  gravel  or  mowing  the  grass.  No  seat 
ehould  bf  put  down,  along  the  walks,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  persons 
appro^hmg  it  to  see  the  back  of  the  seat  before  they  see  the  front  of  it ;  and, 
hence,  the  seats  should  generally  be  pl^ed  in  the  concavities  of  the  turns  of 
walks  rather  than  in  the  convesitiea  of  hends.  No  seat  to  be  put  down  where 
there  is  not  either  a  considerable  space  directly  in  Iront,  or  at  an  angle  of  id",  or 
-some  other  equal  and  lar^  angle  on  each  side.  No  seat  to  be  put  down  where 
there  will  be  any  temptation  to  the  persons  sitting  on  it  to  strain  the  eye  looking 
to  the  extreme  right  or  letl.  None  to  be  put  down  where  -more  than  one  point 
of  the  boundai^  of  the  garden  can  be  seen  from  the  seat.  None  tP  be  put  down 
on  the  tops  ot^  the  mounds,  by  which  a  persoti  sitting  jwoiUd,  at  least  before 
the  trees  and  shrubs  grow  up,  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  gvden,  and 
thus  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  mounds,  ^d  of  the  jcinding  direction  of 
the  side  walks.  No  seat  to  be  put  down,  nor  any  device  contnved,  by  which 
both  the  lodges  can  be  seeu  at  once  from  the  «ame  point  of  view  ;  or  even 
where  one  of  the  lodges  and  one  of  the  pavilions  can  be  eeen  from  the 
same  seat.  Seats  whidi  are  jJaced  on  .the  lawn  alwaya  to  be  backed  by 
some  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  there,  sp  that  no  person  ipay  ever  come  close  up 
to  a  seat  from  behind  ;  or,  if  seatA  are  placed  in  the  open  lawn  without  trees 
or  shrubs  near  them  on  either  side,  then  such  seats  must  be  made  double, 
vrith  a  common  back  in  the  centre,  or  they  may  be  benches  without  backs,  or 
single  seats,  such  as  chairs  or  stools.  All  fixedseats,  whether  on  the  lawn  or 
on  gravel,  to  have  foot-boards  for  the  sake  of  aged  persons  and  invalid;.  Round 
the  central  circle  the  seats  should  have  stone  backs,  and  a  more  architectural 
<diaracter  than  in  any  other  part  of  tiie  garden,  as  shown  in  j^.  56. 
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l^e  flower^BTiJen  with  its  covered  seat,  the  cottage  in  it  with  its  pubb 
teft-room,  and  the  ivied  toot-house  formerly  attached  to  Mr.  Slrutt'fl  kilche* 
gwden,  are  preserved  ;  and  also  a  large  weeping  ash  with  seats  beneath,  the 
"ranches  of  which  have  been  trmned  into  a  regular  form  by  iron  rings. 

In  order  to  design  the  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  and  the  central  statue;! 
called  in  the  «d  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  M.I.B.A.,  whose  designs  for  thelodga 
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and  gates  are  shown  in  Jigi.  57.  to  60  and  the  ground  plans  of  which  are  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Strutt'a  instructions  in  regard  to  pubhc  rooms  jards 
and  other  accommodations.  Mr.  Lamb  also  designed  ^g,  50.  ,  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  suggestion  of  the  pedestal  and  statue  is  entirely  my 
own,  and  formed  no  part  of  my  instructions  ;  and  that  the  idea  may  be  either 
carried  into  execution  or  not,  as  the  corporation,  atter  they  are  in  posEessian 
of  the  garden,  may  thinli  Gt.  If  a  statue  be  not  placed  here,  the  design  of  the 
garden  will  not  be  complete  without  an  obelisk,  or  some  such  object,  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

As  my  instructions  were  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  belt  and  the 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  ground  already  existing,  1  considered  it  most  con- 
venient to  adopt  the  surrounding  walk  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
collection  or  arboretum  in  the  interior  of  the  grounds,  and  the  miscellaneous 
assemblage  in  their  circumference.  Had  the  belt  not  existed.  1  should  have 
extended  the  arboretum  over  the  ground  occupied  by  it,  and  thus  have  ob- 
tained room  for  a  creater  number  of . species,  and  a  larger  space  for  each  indi- 
vidual tree  and  shrub.  As  things  are,  1  have  extended  the  belt  in  those 
places  where  it  was  wanting,  and  added  to  its  interest  by  evergreen  under- 
growths,  such  as  rhododendron,  katmia,  laurustinus,  box,  holly,  and  ma- 
honia  ;  by  low  trees,  such  as  arbor  vitee,  red  cedar,  and  cypress ,-  and  by 
large  trees,  such  as  cedar  of  Lebanon,  silver  fir,  hemlock  spruce,  and 
evergreen  oak.  I  iiave  also  introduced  a  collection  of  100  different  kinds 
of  roses,  all  named;  and  placed  the  genera  I/lmus.  Quercus,  Populus,  and 
Silix  in  the  new  part  of  the  belt,  in  order  to  give  more  room  in  the  interior. 

AH  the  ground  not  covered  by  trees  or  shrubs  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  down 
ingrasstobekcpt  closely  mown  J  but  round  each  tree  and  shrub  forming  tite  col- 
lection I  have  preserved  a  circular  space,  varying  from  3  It.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
wliich  {with  the  hill  in  the  centre,  comprising  one  third  of  the  width  of  the  circle, 
anl  on  which  the  plant  is  placed]  is  not  sown  with  grass,  but  is  always  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  use  of  this  circle  and  little  ntll  is  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  mjuring  the  roots  of  the  trees  while  young,  and  to  admit  of  the  larger  roots 
showbg  themselves  above  Uie  surface,  where  they  ramify  from  the  stem,  as 
before  mentioned.  Some  few  of  the  shrubs  which  require  peat  soil,  such  as 
the  heaths,  have  had  that  soil  prepared  for  them  ;  and  the  genera  tTstus  and 
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Heb&nthemum  which  are  apt  to  damp  off  on  a  wet  surface  are  planted  on  a 
raised  mass  of  dry  rubbish  covered  w  h  stones  as  shown  at  40.  in  the 
plan  j^  52  p  523  All  die  cl  mb  ng  plants  th  oughout  the  collection  have 
iron  rods  with  expanded  umbrella-like  tops,  plated  bes  de  them  the  lower 
end  of  the  ron  rod  be  ng  leaded  nto  a  block  of  stone  and  the  stone  set  in 
mortar  on  bnckwork  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  appears  1  in. 
higher  than  the  burro  nd  ng  eurfa  e.  Th  s  appearance  ot  the  stone  above 
the  surface  is  not  o  ili  more  arch  teccural  and  art  st  cal  but  better  adapted 
for  the  preservat  on  of  the  iroa  at  the  po  nt  of  ta  junction  with  the  atone, 
than  if  the  stone  were  buned  n  the  so  1 

W  th  respect  to  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  the  garden  it  wUI  be 
ev  dent  to  tnose  who  have  seen  t,  or  who  understand  th  s  descnption,  that 
it  wdl  ch  efly  cons  st  in  mowing  the  grass  in  the  sui  imer  season  As  the 
extent  of  eras  y  surrace  to  be  mown  will  be  reduced  bv  the  space  occujHed 
by  the  walks  and  by  the  circ  es  of  earth  on  wh  h  there  is  no  grass  (on 
nh  h  the  trees  and  shrubs  sta  d  or  wb  ch  those  a  the  belt  cover  endrelv^ 
to  about  BIX  acres  one  man  n  II  be  sufiic  ent  to  mow  and  sweep  up  ton 
extent  of  lawn  during  the  whole  summer  the  daily  space  to  mow  being 
about  half  an  acre  and  the  grass  n  own  to  be  d  stnbuted  o\er  the  naked 
circles  on  wh  eh  the  trees  and  shrubs  sand  All  the  o  her  work  which 
will  reamre  to  be  d  ne  n  the  garden  dunng  sui  mer  such  as  weeding 
the  waits  oil  ng  them  weed  g  tne  c  rcles  on  wh  ch  the  trees  and  shrubs 
stand  p  ck  ng  off  neects  from  the  p  ants  watering  the  ground  with  lime 
water  where  worn  casts  appear  »  p  ng  the  seats  every  mormng  so  as  to 
remove  the  excrement  of  birds  or  wha  ever  lea  es  or  other  matters  may  drop 
from  the  branches  of  the  t  ces  over  them  &c  &c  ma}  be  eccomplifhed 
by  a  second  labourer  The  head  gardene  or  curator  n  ay  n  anage  the  flower- 
^irden  and  the  vases  of  flowers  at  the  junct  ons  of  the  walks,  and  see  that 
the  company  who  walk  in  the  garden  do  not  injure  the  plants,  &c. 

During  the  winter  season,  or  from  December  1.  to  May  1.,  more  than  one 
labourer  in  addition  to  the  head  gardener  will  be  unnecessary.  The  second 
labourer  may  at  that  season,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  retain  his  house,  and 
seek  for  labour  elsewhere  ;  and  the  saving  thus  made,  it  is  presumed,  would 
be  a  contribution  towards  the  purchase,  from  some  of  ^e  Derby  nurserymen 
"r  flonsts  of  all  the  flowers  or  other  plants  that  may  become  necessary  to  fill 
vases  from  May  rill  October.  Unless  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  be  made. 
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it  will  be  imposnble  to  do  justice  to  the  plan  of  exhibiung  plants  in  the  vases ; 
because  the  flower-garden,  if  made  a  source  of  supply,  would  be  injured  io 
^pearance  j  and  to  have  a  reserve  garden,  with  a  green-house  or  pit,  would 
involve  much  uiore  expense  than  hiring  the  plants  ftoro  a  nursei^an,  and 
would  be  far  firom  attaining  the  object  in  view  so  eflectually.  On  the  suppo- 
ration  that  there  were  fifty  vases,  there  would  theu  be  Sfty  difTerent  kinds  of 
named  flowers  or  green-house  plants  in  them  evei^  day  during  the  summer ; 
and  supposing  that  these  kinds  were  changed  once  a  week,  and  the  same 
kind  not  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  same  season,  there  would  then  have 
been  upwards  o(  500  different  kinds  of  handsome  plants,  with  their  names 
attached,  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  To  ^ve  an 
idea  of  what  these  plants  might  be,  I  shall  suppose  them  to  consist  of  200 
ahowy  hardy  and  tender  annuals,  100  dwarf  dahUas,  100  choice  herbaceous 
plants,  too  geraniums,  100  Austndian  plants,  50  heatiis,  and  50  miscellaneous 
green-house  plants,  including  iiichsiaa,  cacti,  aloes,  &c.  Plants  to  this  extent, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  would  he  lent  for  a  week  each  at  an  average 
of  1>.  a  pot,  so  that,  for  the  season,  the  total  expense  might  be  50i.  Even  half 
this  sum  would  be  productive  of  considerable  effect  and  instruciion. 

The  plan  of  the  Arboretum  was  made  in  May,  1839 ;  and,  being  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Strutt,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  hay  was  removed  from  the  ground,  in  the 
July  following;  the  work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  contractor 
for  ground  work,  who  laid  out  the  wtdks,  made  the  drains,  and  raised  the 
cenwal  masses  of  the  mounds.  The  mounds  were  afterwards  moulded 
into  suitable  shapes,  and  connected  by  concave  sides  and  later^  ridges  with 
the  surrounding  surftice,  under  the  direction  of  my  assistant,  Mr.  Ranch, 
who  also  superintended  the  planting  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  alt 
the  other  details  connected  with  the  ground,  till  the  completion  of  the 
whole  in  September,  1840.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  supplied  chiefly  by 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  but  partly  also  by  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  miscellaneoua  collection  of  roses  was  ftuTiished  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth ;  the  mistletoe  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Godsall  of  Hereford  ;  and 
some  species,  which  could  not  be  procured  in  the  nurseries,  were  obtained 
from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Glanien.  The  lodges  and  pavilions  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Lamb,  as  already  mentioned :  the  north,  or  main,  lodge  in 
the  Elizabethan  style ;  the  east  lodge  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  in  that  variety 
of  this  style  which  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  the 
mvilions  in  the  style  of  James  I.  They  were  all  built  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Derby ;  and  the  gates  to  the  north,  or  principal,  lodge  were  cast  from  Mr. 
Lamb's  designs  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  Barber,  and  Co.,  of  Derby. 
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MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  DERBY  ARBORETUM. 

Supposing  that  the  curator  will  occupy  the  north  lodge,  and  that  two  la- 
bourers will  occupy  the  other  two  cottages,  I  feel  confident  that  these  three 
persons  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  entire  garden  in  the  very  highest 
order  at  every  period  of  the  year.  What  I  consider  to  be  the  highest  order 
consists  in  the  following  particulars  :  —  The  walks  should  be  at  all  times  perfectly 
dry,  smooth,  firm,  fi*ee  from  weeds,  worm-casts,  or  other  extraneous  matters, 
and  with  the  gravel  of  a  good  colour :  the  turf  equal  in  thickness,  free  from  all 
broad-leaved  plants  except  clover,  closely  mown,  smooth,  firm,  dry,  and  every- 
where without  worm-casts,  mole-hills,  ant-hills,  dead  leaves  of  trees,  bits  of 
paper,  or  any  other  extraneous  matter  which  may  be  blown  about,  or  left  on 
It  bv  visiters  :  the  flower-garden  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  every  bed  filled 
with  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  beds  well  covered  with  flowers  :  the 
vases  filled  with  flowers,  in  the  manner  above  described,  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  October ;  the  flowers  being  in  pots,  and  either  of  green-house  or  hardy 
kinds,  named  on  a  card  tied  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  vase,  and  changed  not 
seldomer  than  once  a  week ;  the  same  species  not  being  more  than  twice 
introduced  during  the  same  season.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  kept  with- 
out dead  wood,  perfectly  free  from  caterpillars,  aphides,  curled  leaves,  honey- 
dew,  leaves  which  have  been  killed,  or  branches  which  have  been  broken 
accidentally,  and  from  flowers  or  fruits  which  have  decayed  and  not  dropped. 
The  climbers  or  twiners  to  be  kept  tied  up  ;  the  spaces  round  the  trees  free 
from  weeds  ;  the  seats  quite  clean  ;  the  name  tallies  in  complete  repair  ;  the 
boundary  fence,  lod^s«  and  gates,  in  complete  repair ;  and  the  labourers,  and 
their  wives  and  fiumlies  who  attend  on  persons  who  enter  the  garden  or  the 
lodges,  clean  and  neatly  dressed.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  criterion  of 
good  regular  management ;  but  there  are  certain  points  to  which  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  special  attention  of  the  curator  and  of  the  public,  and  especially  of 
the  public  press. 

The  first  point  respects  pruning.  On  no  account  whatever  is  the  knife  to 
be  applied  to  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs,  except  in  the  following  cases :  — 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  dead  wood,  branches  broken  by  the  wind  or  by 
any  accident,  dead  or  decayed  flowers  or  fruit,  or  for  removing  the  suckers  or 
side  shoots  which  come  out  below  the  grafts  of  such  species  or  varieties  as 
have  been  budded  or  grafted.  No  decaying  leaves  whatever,  and  no  ripe  fiiiit, 
are  on  any  account  to  be  cut  off*;  but  leaves  which  wither  or  are  killed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  may  be  removed  as  soon  as*  they  are  perceived.  Prun- 
ing is  prohibited,  in  order  that  every  plant  may  show  its  natural  shape  and 
habit  of  growth  ;  whether  by  growing  erect,  spreading  horizontally,  or  throwing 
suckers  up,  or  rambling  shoots  out,  on  every  side.  The  suckers  are  not  even  to 
be  thinned  out,  but  every  plant  is  to  be  allowed  as  perfect  a  freedom  of  growth 
as  if  it  were  in  its  native  habitat.  The  only  exception  is,  such  clunbing, 
twining,  or  trailing  plants  as  are  to  be  trained  up  to  the  rods  or  props  prepared 
for  them,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  trail  on  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done  without  cutting  off*  or  shortening  any  of  their  snoots. 

The  reason  for  not  removing  decaying  leaves  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  consists  in  the  change  of  colour  which  takes 
place  in  the  leaves  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  more  especially  a  short  time 
before  they  drop  off.  Hence  I  repeat,  that  the  leaves  on  all  the  plants  (unless 
accidentally  killed)  are  to  be  allowed  to  decay  naturally  on  the  shoots,  and  not 
to  be  touched  till  they  have  fallen  on  the  ground,  when  they  are  to  be  swept 
up  and  laid  on  the  circular  space  of  earth  which  is  to  be  preserved  round  eaai 
plant.  The  use  of  laying  the  leaves  on  the  space  around  each  plant  is  to 
serve  as  a  mulching  or  non-conducting  cover  to  retain  moisture,  and  also 
because  the  best  manure  for  every  description  of  plant  is  decayed  foliage. 
When  at  any  time  the  leaves  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  blown  off"  by 
the  wind,  they  must  be  swept  on  again  ;  and  this  practice  srast  be  continued 
till  the  leaves  have  so  far  rotted  as  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.    In 
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some  cases,  where  the  roots  are  not  prominent,  the  ground  may  be  slightly 
stirred  with  the  points  of  the  prongs  of  a  fork  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  ad- 
here, but  this  must  not  be  done  generally.  By  means  of  these  leaves,  and  the 
short  grass  cut  off  by  the  scythe,  a  sufficient  mulching  will  be  produced  for 
each  plant,  to  keep  in  the  moisture  during  summer,  to  keep  out  the  frost  to  a 
certain  extent  during  winter,  and,  as  the  mulching  decays  into  mould,  to  sup- 
ply nutriment  to  the  roots. 

In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  management,  and  the  Hmited  space  which 
there  necessarily  is  between  the  plants,  some  species  will  soon  grow  so  large 
as  to  intermingle  their  branches,  or  their  suckers,  with  those  which  are  ad- 
joining them.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  overgrovm  plants  must  not  be 
thinned  or  pruned,  but  be  entirely  taken  up  by  the  roots,  the  soil  stirred  up 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  some  fresh  soil  added,  and  a  young  plant  procured 
from  the  nursery  of  the  same  kind  as  that  taken  up,  and  planted  in  its  place» 
on  the  summit  of  a  circular  hill  of  earth  of  the  same  diftmeter  and  height  as  at 
first :  that  is,  as  before  stated,  on  a  hillock  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  fb.  in  diameter, 
and  from  1  ft.  to  l^  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  above  the  adjoining  surface.  The 
brick  tally  is  then  to  be  replaced  on  a  foundation  of  bricks,  so  as  not  to  be  buried 
above  1  in.  by  the  soil,  as  at  first  planting  the  Arboretum.  Some  of  the  pop- 
lars and  elms  may  require  to  be  taken  up  and  renewed  in  this  manner  in  the 
course  of  15  or  20  years  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  shrubs  which  throw  up 
numerous  suckers,  such  as  the  common  lilac  and  common  philadelphus, 
and  some  which  throw  -  out  rambling  shoots,  as  the  common  bramble,  may 
require  the  same  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  or  before. 

Whenever  any  of  the  branches  or  suckers  extend  so  far  as  to  cover  or  par- 
tially obscure  the  brick  tally,  it  and  its  foundation  of  bricks  must  be  taken 
up  and  removed  1  or  2  feet  further  from  the  plant ;  and  whenever  the  glass 
of  any  tally  is  broken,  or  the  card  with  the  name  becomes  dim,  or  any  other 
accident  happens  to  it,  it  must  be  repaired  or  renewed  by  the  curator  from  the 
reserve  stock  of  bricks,  printed  cards,  and  pieces  of  glass,  kept  in  the  north 
lodge  and  the  flower-garden  cottage. 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  in  the  surrounding  belt  wiU  require 
particular  attention  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the  adjoining  ever- 
greens ;  and,  as  roses  are  short-lived  plants,  some  few  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
die  every  year.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  root  of  the  dead  plant 
must  be  teken  up,  the  soil  thoroughly  stirred,  some  fresh  soil  and  manure 
added,  and  a  new  plant,  of  the  same  kind  as  before,  inserted.  When  a  new 
plant  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  procured,  some  other  kind  of  rose  of  the 
same  section,  and  not  already  in  the  collection,  must  be  planted,  and  a  new 
name  tally  prepared  accordingly. 

As  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  belt  are  much  thicker  than  those  in  the  col- 
lection, they  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  from  time  to  time  ;  in  doing  which, 
the  weakest  and  least  valuable  plants  must  be  removed  first,  so  that  the  belt 
may  never  have  a  crowded  appearance,  or  choke  up  the  roses,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  sufficiently  filled  with  evergreens  to  conceal,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  boundary  hedge  from  the  walk.  Many  of  the  trees  in  this  belt,  and  also  a 
number  of  the  old  trees  of  common  sorts  left  standing  in  the  flower-garden 
and  in  the  collection,  will  have  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
otherwise  the  eflect  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  all  the  more  deli- 
cate kinds  now  planted,  will  be  materially  injured.  In  a  word,  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  Arboretum  to  exhibit  large  trees,  more  especially  of 
the  common  kinds  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  these,  or,  indeed,  any  tree  what- 
ever in  the  Arboretum,  reaches  a  greater  height  than  40  or  50  feet,  it  should 
be  removed^  That  height  is  quite  sufficient  for  producing  shade,  and  for 
showing  the  form  and  character  of  the  tree,  and  its  flowers  and  fhiit ;  and 
nothing  more  is  required,  or  can  be  admitted  in  an  arboretum  on  so  limited 
a  piece  of  ground.  If  this  part  of  the  management  laid  down  be  neglected,  the 
rapid-growing  large  trees  will  soon  overtop  the  slow-growing  smaller  ones 
and  the  shrubs,  and  ultimately  destroy  all  the  finer  kinds. 
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As  aereral  of  the  trees  and  shnibs  fonning  die  collection  are  small  plants  of 
kinds  recently  raised  finom  seed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
Just  introduced  into  the  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  wroi^y  named  ;  but,  if  I  am  permitted,  I  shall  be  happy  to  examine, 
free  of  expense,  all  the  plants,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  and  correct 
die  nomenclature,  when  necessary,  during  my  life ;  because  much  of  die  use- 
fulness of  this  Arboretum  will  doiend  on  the  nomenclature  being  correct 

As  new  species  of  trees  and  snrubs  from  fordgn  countries  are  continually 
hicreasing  the  collections  in  British  gardens,  when  any  of  these  are  to  be 
added  to  the  Derby  Arboretum,  it  can  only  be  done  with  propriety  and 
success  by  takinji;  up  the  whole  and  replanting,  ac^ustiiig  the  distances  to 
the  estimated  he^;;hts  to  whidi  the  plants  will  grow  m  the  giyen  (£mate  and 
soO.  It  will  be  better,  therefOTe,  to  make  no  editions  whatever  for  the  next 
15  or  80  years,  and  then  to  take  the  whole  iqp  and  repltot,  introducing  the 
Aew  kinds  in  th^  prdper  places. 

The  most  eflective  mode  of  increasing  the  number  of  species  would  be, — 
SO,  30,  or  40  years  hence^  to  take  iqi  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  belt,  as 
wc^  as  all  the  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  to  reduce*  the  whofe  to  a  tabtda  rasa  ;  to 
surround  the  whole  with  a  boundary  wall ;  to  form  a  narrow  border  and  a  walk 
within  this  wall ;  to  plant  the  wall  with  select  kinds  which  would  not  grow 
so  wdl  in  the  open  ground ;  and  to  include  the  remaining  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  bdt  in  the  present  Arboretum.  There  would  then  not  be  tf 
single  duplicate  tree  or  shrub  within  the  enclosure,  except  some  of  those 
in  the  miscellaneous  collection  against  the  wall,  and  those  contained  in  die 
flower-garden.  This  rearrai^;ement  of  the  whole  would  create  a  new  interest, 
not  omy  by  the  change  in  general  appearance,  but  by  the  many  new  kinds 
which  would  be  addra,  and  by  the  great  beauty  and  interest  of  the  misceW 
laneous  collection  against  the  "wall,  and  of  the  biybons-rooted  herlmceous 
plants  whidi  might  be  planted  at  its  base.  In  this  way  die  Arboretum 
mi^t  be  rearranged  every  80,  90,  or  40  years,  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  always 
mamtaining  its  original  character  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  always- 
kept  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  arboricultural  riches. 

As  improvements  are  continually  making  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants, 
the  names  should  be  revised  by  a  competent  botanist  every  time  the  Arbo- 
retum is  taken  up  and  replanted. 

To  prevent  the  plants  from  bdng  injured  by  giving  away  cuttings  for  pro- 
pagation to  nurs^ymen,  or  specimens  to  botanists,  the  curator  ought  to  be 
forbidden  to  give  away  any,  excqpt  to  one  substantial  and  extensive  local 
nurseryman,  and  this  only  upon  condition  that  such  nurseryman  agreed  to 
supply  from  his  own  nursery,  or  to  procure  from  other  nurseries,  all  plants  that 
mi^t  be  wanted  as  substitutes  for  overgrown  plants  removed,  or  tor  deaths^ 
At  the  same  time,  every  nurseryman  and  botanist,  as  well  as  i^  ether  persons^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  and  study  the  plants  at  all  seasons,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  curator  should  keep  in  his  lodge  the  copy  of  my  Arboretum  Brh- 
tanmcwny  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Arboretinn^  and  s&odld  allow  all 
enquiring  persons  to  consult  itr  For  general  observers  and  lovers  of  trees  and 
shnibs,  die  catalogue  contained  in  the  pamphlet  prepared  by  me,  and  sold  by 
the  curator,  or  my  abridged  edition  of  the  Arboretum^  will  be  sufficient,  at  least 
for  some  years  to'  come.  To  dieck  idle  curiosity  and  a  needless  waste  of 
timei;  the  curator  might  be  allowed  to  charge  \d,  or  2d.  per  hour  for  the  wer 
of  the  copy  of  the  Arborefum  in  the  lodge ;  but,  on  no  consideration  whatever^ 
ought  he  to  be  allowed  to  take  it,  or  ulow  it  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  puUic 
room. 

It  is  to  be  obs<|Qred,  that  keeping  the  vases  supplied  with  flowers  during  tne 
summer  season  fonns  no  essential  part  of  the  Arboretum,  though  it  will  add 
much  to  the  popular  interest  of  the  garden.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  de- 
termined to  add  to  the  number  of  pedestals  and  vases,  this  can  only  be  done 
with  propriety,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  place  one  at  each  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  walks,  and  one  at  ^ach  end  of  every  fixed  seat  placed  along  the 
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ed^es  of  the  walks.  To  place  any  vases  on  the  turf,  either  beside  the  seats  there, 
or  by  themselves,  would  be  altogether  inartistical,  and  greatly  interfere  with 
the  effect  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  earnestly  entreated,  therefore,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  may  be  done.  If  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  pre- 
senting statues  to  the  Arboretum,  the  only  situations  in  which  they  can  be 
placed  are  those  pointed  out  for  the  vases^  and  for  which  they  may  be  sub- 
stituted, with  the  exception  only  of  the  centres  of  the  two  circles,  m  one  of 
which,  viz.  that  which  forms  the  radiating  centre  of  the  walks,  a  statue  of 
the  liberal  and  benevolent  founder  ought  to  be  placed,  as  shown  in  fig.  56.  in 
p.  537.  ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  figure  of  the  Florentine  boar. 

In  the  public  room  in  the  curator's  lodge  a  blank  book  should  be  kept,  in 
which  strangers  who  visit  the  Arboretum  should  be  invited  to  write  their 
names,  with  any  remarks  which  may  occur  to  them,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  Arboretum  is  kept,  and  the  degree  in  which  these 
instructions  for  management,  or  any  others  that  may  be  given  by  Mr.  Strutt 
or  the  committee  of  management  appointed  by  the  corporation,  may  wpear 
to  have  been  attended  to.  I  also  earnestly  request  the  public  press  of  Derby 
to  examine  the  garden  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  to  report  on  its  condition,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  these  instructions  have  been  complied  with  by  the 
coiporation  of  Derby  and  the  curator  of  the  garden. 

The  Derby  Arboretum  was  assigned  over  to  trustees  by  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  1840;  and  Mr.  Strutt's  Address  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Derby,  and  the  ceremonies  which  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  will  be  found  in  the  Derby  newspapers  of  that  week,  and  in 
the  Gardener't  Magasane  for  November. 


Art.  II.  Botanical^  FloricuUural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexioly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations t  or  tuhich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  rejecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopisdia  of  Plants"  the  "  Hortus  Britanmcus"  the 
Hortus  LignosuSf'  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 


€t 


ntcum'* 


Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  raonthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3; .  6d.  coloured,  3; .  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College^ 
London. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s*  6d*  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d,;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c,,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cuU 
tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
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four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper,  Is.Sd, ;  small,  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Hanuscul/'cejb, 

ieO&  AQUILE'OIA  ri84a  46. 

gUdca  Lindl.    glAttooiu      ^  ^     at     2   JUj-iJ^     Pa-T     Himalayas     1839.     D     oo.    aoL  rcg. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  both  from  its  large  and  handsome  pale  yellow  or 
cream-coloured  flowers,  and  from  its  glaucous  foliage.  Though  raised  from 
East  Indian  seeds,  it  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  columbines  given  by  Dr& 
Wallich  and  Royle,  and  it  may  therefore.  Dr.  Lindley  conjectures,  **  be  con- 
sidered by  those  excellent  botanists  as  a  variety  of  their  A.  pubiflora,"  but  it 
is  distinct  from  that  species  *'  in  the  larger  and  sweet-scented  straw-coloured 
flowers,  the  nearly  smooth  stems,  the  very  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  shaggy 
ovaries."  (Bot,  Reg,,  August.) 

ttignm  Btnth.    flragrant     ^  A     or    |    my    Pa.Y    Himalayas    1839.    D    ca    Botanist,  18L 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  last  species,  but  diflering  in  having  the  spines  of 
the  petals  hooked  inwards,  and  the  leaves  not  being  glaucous.  The  flowers, 
fdso,  are  still  larger  and  handsomer.  (^Botanist,  Aug. ;  and  B,  M,  i?..  No.  140., 
Sept.) 

[755l 
braeb^ceras  F.  et  M.    short^urred    ^  A     or     f    my    B    N.  Europe    1838.    D    co.    Bot.  gaud. 

A  dwarf  species  with  blue  flowers,  the  petals  being  slightly  tipped  with 
green.  It  was  named  by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Meyer,  in  their  seed  catalogue 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Grarden ;  and  it  was  raised  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  (harden,  from  Russian  seeds,  in  1838.  (Bot.  Gard.,  Sept.) 

A.pttbi/ldra  Wall.  A  hardy  East  Indian  perennial,  which  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  has  **  pale  purple  scentless  flowers."  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  it 
is  abundant  among  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  at  elevations  of  from  6000  to 
10,000  ft.  (B.  M,  jR.,  No.  141.,  Sept.) 

159a  DELFHI'NIUM  11133  cliinfose  fl.  pi.  Paxi.  Mag.  qfBot, 

A  handsome  double-flowered  variety  of  the  Chinese  larkspur,  which  is 
easily  multiplied  by  cuttings.  (Mag.  of  Bot,  Sept.) 

Aconitum  ovdtum  Lindl.  "  A  hardy  aconite,  with  undivided  leaves,  which 
are  merely  crenated,  and  embrace  the  stems.''  It  is  a  native  of  Cashmere; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull  purplish  green,  are  in  loose  pyramidal 
racemes.  {B.  M.R.,^o.  118.,  July.) 

CappanddcecB. 

Cleome  lutea  Hook.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  growing  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  either  an  annual  or  biennial.  (J7.  M,  IL, 
No.  117.,  July.) 

TAalvdcecB. 

Abutilon  vi^i/b/ia  Lindl.;  <Sida  vitifolia  Cav.  A  handsome  evergreen  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  grows  about  6  ft.  high ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  white,  and  '*  grow  in  umbels,  are  fully  3  in.  in  diameter,"  and  the  leaves 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  vine.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  about  four  years 
ago,  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin ;  and  plants  have  stood  there, 
for  the  last  three  years,  without  any  protection.  (^B.  M*  R.,  No.  114.,  July.) 

"Gibiicus  (}  Az&nza)  Wrdy^n  Lindl,  A  handsome  green-house  shrub,  with 
fine  large  lilac  flowers,  5  in.  across,  and  very  showy.  Raised  from  Swan 
River  seeds,  by  Mrs.  Wray  of  Cheltenham,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  named. 
(B.  M.  jR.,  No.  149.,  Sept.) 

^uidcecB* 
399.  ZIE'R/J  3342  laevig&ta  Botanitt,  185. 

Leguminosce, 

1985.  LUPI^NUS 

legtoc&rput  Benth.    glender-fhiited     Q>     or     3    bu     P    Mexico    1839.    S    co.    Bot  xeg.  ISM,  SS. 

"  A  hardy  straggling  biennial,"  2  or  3  feet  high,  which  flowers  late  in  the 
summer,  and  greatly  resembles  L,  rivul^ris.     The  seeds  were  "  collected  by 
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M.  Hartweg  in  pine  woods,  near  Bolanos,  at  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  above 
the  sea."  {Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 

2837.  i<CA^CIA 

doitlfeni  Benih,     tooth-bearing     A  iJ    or    ap    Y    Swan  River    1859.    C     i.l.pk     Botanist,  179. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  colony  of  the  Swan  River,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  James  Drummond.  "  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  A.  saligna  of  La- 
billardiere,  but  the  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  the  form  of  the  calyx  is 
very  peculiar."  The  specific  name  of  '*  tooth-bearing'*  alludes  **  to  the  toothh 
like  remains  of  the  stipules."  (^Botaniit,  Aug.) 

SG2S.  PHYSOLO'BIUM 

earin&tum  BaUh.    keeled    ^  lJ   4   my    R    King  Oeorge*s  Sound    1839.    C   t.l.p.    Botanist,  183. 

This  pretty  Australian  plant  has  rich  crimson  flowers,  and  a  slender  climb- 
ing stem,  which  however  does  not  extend  very  far.  The  pod  is  the  roost  re- 
markable feature,  as  it  is  "  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  long,  much 
swollen,  and  very  hairy."  It  is  one  of  a  new  genus  founded  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
and  of  which  three  or  four  species  are  already  known.  It  flowers  and  seeds 
freely.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  points  in  which  it  difiers  from 
its  allied  genera.  "  The  colour  and  form  of  the  flower  are  those  of  a  Zichya, 
but  the  peduncles  are  few-flowered  and  loosely  dichotomous,  not  umbellate, 
and  the  pod  is  inflated  as  in  Crotalaria  or  Baptisia.  The  inflorescence  is 
that  of  a  true  Kennedya,  but  the  form  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  pod,  are 
very  different."  (Botanist,  Sept.) 

50661  TRIFCTLIUM  18530  involucritum. 

This  plant,  or  a  variety  of  it,  has  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds  sent 
home  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  found  to  produce  numerous  heads  of  lemon-co- 
loured flowers,  instead  of  pale  purple,  as  stated  in  Hort,  Brit,,  p.  299. 
(J».  M.  R,,  No.  1 16.,  July.) 

+  HardenbergisL  digUdta  Lindl.  is  "  a  handsome  green-house  twiner,  raised 
from  Swan  River  seeds  by  Mr.  Toward,  under  whose  skilful  management  so 
many  new  species  have  been  introduced."  (j9.  M.  R,,  No.  142.,  Sept.) 

'Rotdcea, 

Spiraea  rotundifdUa  Lindl.  A  species  the  seeds  of  which  were  received 
from  Cashmere,  and  which,  though  it  has  not  flowered,  appears  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  evidently  to  belong  **  to  the  same  division  as  S.  vacciniuolia."  {B,  M,  R,, 
No.  159.,  Sept.) 

Schizonotus  tomentdius  Lindl. ;  Spind^  Lindleyana  Wall.  This  new  genus 
has  been  formed  by  Dr.  Lindlev  on  this  species  and  S.  «orbif61ia.  The  generic 
name,  which  signifies  split-back,  alludes  to  "  the  remarkable  cohesion  of  the 
carpels  into  a  5-celled  capsule,  whose  cells  split  open  at  the  back  for  the  escape 
of  the  seeds ;"  and  it  is  on  this  character  that  the  genus  is  founded.  (B,  M,  J?., 
No.  156.,  Sept.) 

Onagrdce€B, 

Z.OTE'ZIA 

line&ta  Zucc.     linear     J^  i^     pr     S     Ja.f     R      Mexico     1839.      S     co.      Bot.  reg.  1840, 40. 

A  sofl-wooded  green-house  shrub,"  flowering  in  winter,  but  principally  in 
the  latter  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February  (see  p.  293.).  The 
flowers  are  very  abundant,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  common 
annual  kinds.  (Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 

Pcujfi/lordce€B, 

1923.  PASSIFLO^RA  [1840, 52, ' 

vemicifera  Undl.    wart-bearing     ^  lJ     cu    SO    ^ap     Fa.O     ?  Braxil     1837.     C    {i.!    Bot.  reg. 

A  curious  plant,  fi'om  the  bright  green  warts  produced  on  the  margin  of  its 
sepals  and  bractea.  It  is  a  green -house  climber  of  easy  culture,  nearly  allied 
to  P.  incarnata  and  P.  edulis  ;  and  it  "  will  grow  with  great  luxuriance  if 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory.  The  soil  which  suits  it  be^t  is  rich 
loam,' mixed  with  peat  and  sand.  It  can  be  multiplied  freely  by  cuttings.** 
(Bot,  Reg,,  Sept.;  and  Miscy  No.  105.,  July.) 
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Craauidce^, 

Sedum  muiticaiiile  Wall.    A  pretty  rockwork  plant,  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
yellow  flowersy  fix>m  the  East  Indies.  (B,  M,  /?.,  No.  124.,  Aug.^ 

1478.  CE'REUS 

Mitiflrons  Pfeiir  broad-fttemmed   Jk  Z3    or  10  au    W    S.  America    1830.    C    t.1   Bot.  mag.|38ia. 
Gireus  oxypitsltts  Dec,  Epipbf  Uum  UUifront  Zmc 


^  A  tall-ftrowing  plant,  incapable  of  supporting  itself."  It  is  jointed  and 
much  branched,  the  CMimches  being  ver^  broad  and  leaf- like.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  with  a  spreading  limb,  and  a  very  long  and  slender 
tube.  It  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of  Norwich.  (Bot^  Mag^ 
August.) 

378.  BOUVA'RD/J  fpUndeiif  OraMam.    (See  p.  14&) 
Sjfitongme :  B.  tripbf  lla  var.  spl«$ndei»  Limll. 

Dr.  lindley  considers  thb  plant  to  be  only  a  variety  of  B.  triph^Ua;  as, 
though  it  differs  "  in  its  more  scarlet,  brighter,  and  larger  flowers,  its  more 
pub^ent  surface,  its  m'ore  vigorous  habit,  and  in  the  deep  purple  stain  on 
all  its  branches,*'  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  **  solid  mark  of  distinc- 
tion." (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Oxy&nthttt  versicolor  Lindl,  A  beautiful  stove  shrub,  from  Cuba,  with  fra^ 
grant  flowers,  which  are  first  white,  then  pink,  and  lastly  crimson.  (J9.  M.  J2., 
No.  150.,  Sept) 

Conp6nUB. 

Brachifconie  iberidifdUa  Benth.  "  A  beautiful  little  hardy  annual"  from  the 
8wan  River,  ^*  with  finely  cut  leaves  like  the  Nigella,  and  flowers  of  the  deep- 
est blue.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced.  (B,  M,  it. 
No.  148.,  Sept.) 

+  TViptUion  tpmosum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  A  very  beautiful  Chilian  perennial, 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  129.,  August.) 

Goodenoviw, 

Euthalet  tnacrophuUa  Lindl.  A  strong-growing  herbaceous  plant,  with 
large  leaves,  **  and  large,  showy,  yellow  and  brown  flowers."  Raised  from 
seeds  purchased  of  Mr.  James  Drummond,  collected  near  the  Swan  River. 
(B,  M,  /?.,No,  119.,  July.) 

GesnenkcesB, 

1608.  6ESNE'R/J 

mdUis  H.etK.    wott    ^  lAl   or    1|    ap    S    Caracoas    18S9.    S    p.1    Bot.  mag.  S815. 

This  plant  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Kingsbury,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  Mr.  Beaton's  account  of  it.  **  This  species  does  not 
produce  tuberous  roots  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  yet  the  stems  are  herba^ 
ceous,  and  die  down  after  producing  seeds ;  at  least  I  think  so,  from  a  cluster 
of  scaly  creeping  stems  now  forming,  of  the  colour  of  the  plant,  and  which 
are  analogous  to  the  roots  of  Trevirana  coccinea.  The  plant  having  begun 
thus  early  to  provide  itself  with  these  creeping  stems,  for  producing  a  success 
sion  of  flowering  stems,  and  for  extending  itself  on  all  sides,  may  be  taken  in 
evidence  that  this  species  does  not  require  much  rest,  like  the  large  tuberous- 
rooted  Gesneriae.  The  seeds,  like  all  of  the  genus,  are  very  small,  and  should 
be  sown  in  sand  previouslv  watered,  and  then  pressed  down  gently  in  the  wet 
sand,  but  not  covered.  The  young  plants  will  rise  in  a  few  davs,  and  ought  to 
he  kept  in  a  shady  place  till  they  are  fit  to  be  transplanted."  (BU.  Mag^ 
Ai^ust.) 

Etricdcece, 

1S39.  AHODODE'NDRON  11091  cauc&sicum  var.  5  h^bridum  Hook.    Bot.  mag.  3811. 

A  hybrid  between  R.  caucasicum  and  R.  p6nticum  albiflorum,  raised  by 
Mr,  Veitch  of  Exeter  in  1838.    The  flowers  are  white.  (Bot,  Mag,,  July.) 

1173.  ^R1\:A  TBot  Tii,  p.  121 

Macnabi'aiM  Faxt    Mr.  M*Nab'c    tt.  lJ    or    1     tM    Tk    hybrid    1837.    C    i.Lp    Past  wag.  of 

A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  M'Nab  from  E,  aristata,  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of 
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B.  infl^ta  fimbrikta*    It  is  hard-wooded,  and  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  but 
principally  in  August.  (Pajei,  Mag.  of  Boi,,  July.) 
Atdepiadkcead, 

CYRTO'CERAS  Semuti  (Aiirfoff,  curved,  and  kerat,  a  horn ;  in  alluiion  to  the  curved  state  or  the  horn  of 
the  segmenti  of  the  crown)  reflfixum  Benm. 
Sffmrn^me  :  Hbja  corUoea  LindL    (See  VoL  XV.  p.  £44.) 

This  plant  was  "  made  the  basis  of  a  new  genus  by  Mr.  Bennett,"  not  only 
on  account  of  some  points  of  difierence  from  Hoya  m  the  construction  of  the 
flower,  but  also  because  it  does  not  send  out  roots  from  the  stem,  and  its 
flower  does  not  secrete  a  saccharine  juice,  (Bolanitif  July.) 

Gaiitkneae. 

+  OpheSsi  purpurdicetu  D.  Don.  A  pretty  little  East  Indian  annual,  **  with 
narrow  pale  green  leaves,  and  starry  pmk  flowers,  with  green  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  p^als.**  (B.  M,  /?.,  No.  158.,  September.) 

Bignanvkceat. 

1706.  BIGNO'N/il  frag.  1840, 4Cw 

TweedUbia  LindL     Mr,  TweedieU    ^  lJ    or    20    Jn    Y     Buenot  Ayret    1838.    C    Lp.8.    Hot 

A  beautiful  plant  of  very  easy  culture,  as  it  strikes  readily  from  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  grows  freely  m>m  seeds,  when  they  can  be  procured.  It  will 
prow  well  in  any  garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and 
It  appears  very  nearly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and 
the  species  is  nearly  idlied  toB.  a^uinoctiiUis.  (^B<4»  Reg.y  August.) 

OonvoltndacecB, 

491.  IPOMOB^ A  Le^Tli'  Paxt    (See  p.  147.) 

Syium^me:  Pharbltil  Leird  Bcnth.  BotanUt,  181 

This  beautiful  plant  Mr.  Bentham  considers  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Pharbhis  (see  Hort,  Brit.,  p.  655),  as  it  has  more  than  four  seeds  to  the 
capsule.  {Botamstf  September.) 

By  some  mistake  the  flowers  of  thb  species  are  marked  in  p.  147«  as  dark 
red,  instead  of  dark  blue. 

'Reraginea. 

4S5.  CTNOOLO»SSUM  ri840, 50. 

hmgifldrum  Sojfle    long-flowered    ^k  A    pr    1|    *u    P.b    Caahmere    1889.    D     co.    Boi.  reg. 

A  pretty  hardy  perennial,  which  flowers  and  seeds  freely,  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  firom  May  to  August.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  handsomer  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  species.  The  plant  was  raised  from  East  Indian 
seeds  imported  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  May  1839.  (Bot,  Reg,,  September.) 

Labidtis. 

Qdhfia  hians  Benth.  An  East  Indian  perennial,  with  blue  and  white  flowers, 
and  wrinkled  sagittate  leaves.  It  somewhat  resembles  S,  blcolor,  but  is  far 
more  handsome.  (J9.  M,  i?.,  No.  115.,  July.) 

Acanthdce(S. 

VJSrr.  RUE'LL/il  30610  ^legans  HaA, 

Symmymei :  &  austrUis  Cav.,  R  achyranthifblia  Detf.,  R.  parvifldn  Hort,  Par. 

The  name  of  Ru^lUa  australis  is  restored  to  this  species,  having  been  first 
given  to  it  by  Cavanilles.  (^Botamtt,  July.) 

PrvmuldcetB. 

AnagdUit  aUen^olia  Cav.  A  pretty  little  plant  with  trailing  shoots,  **  and 
delicate  yellowish  flowers  tinged  with  pink.  It  was  raised  at  Cardew,  from 
earth  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro."  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  144.,  Sept.) 

AnientdcetB.  —  Seven  species  of  Mexican  oaks  figured  in  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland's  work,  PlanUs  {squmoctiaies,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  our  Arb,  Brit.,  vol.  iv., 
and  two  more  species  not  yet  figured,  have  been  sent  home  by  Hartweg,  of 
which  details  will  be  given  in  our  succeeding  Floricultural  Notices. 

Conifer<B, 

Vinui  filifoUa.  Seeds  of  this  magnificent  new  species,  found  by  M.  Hartweg 
in  Guatemala,  have  been  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  prove  hardy.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  previously  discovered ;  and  the  branches  are  as  stout, 
or  stouter  than  those  of  P.  palustris  (P.  australis  Michx.  and  Arb.  Brit.), 
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P.  CoitUen.  Dr.  Lindley  is  of  opinion  that  P.  macrocarpa  Arb,  Brit,  and 
P.  Coaltert  Arb.  Brit,  are  different  plants,  and  that  the  tme  P,  Coulteri 
<*  seems  to  be  still  a  desideratum  in  our  gardens." 

Orchiddcea, 

8S4a  ONCFDIUM  [3807. 

pachyphf  Hum  Book.    thldulMved    ^  QS    or    ft    j    Y.r    Mexico    183a    O    p.r.w    Bot.  ma^. 

This  species  *'  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  thick,  and  very  coriaceous  leaf, 
and  its  ample  panicle  loaded  with  blossoms  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  spotted 
with  orange  and  red  purple,  and  not  destitute  of  fragrance."  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  haying  no  evident  stem,  and  no  pseudo-bulb.  It  flowers  in  Ja^ 
nuary.  (Bot.  Mag,,  July.)  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  this  Oncidiuro  is  the  same 
as  O.  Cavendishianufii  Bate. ;  see  Hort,  Brit,  p.  652. 

O.  pallidum  lindl.  A  Brazilian  plant,  with  sea-green  leaves,  and  a  panicle 
almost  a  foot  long ;  **  very  near  O.  Harrisonianum."  (B.  M.  R,^  No.  108., 
July.) 

O.  jETttn/ianum  Hook,  (see  p.  344.)  Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be  the  same  as  his 
O.  sangulneum :  see  Vol.  X  V.  p.  398. ;  and  Sert.  Orchid,,  t.  27.  (B.  M.  R.,  No. 
137.,  September.) 

O.  ramdsum  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  species,  with  pale  flowers  in  a  large  branched 
panicle,  on  a  scape  5  ft.  high.  (^B.  M.  R.,  No.  154.,  Sept.) 

SS62.  BRASAVCTLil  ^9. 

vendia  LmeU.    reinj'lipped,  ^  CSl    or    1    o    W.o.t    HondurM    1839.    D     p.r.w    Bot  r^.  isia 

This  very  fine  species  has  the  lip  white  and  strongly  veined,  with  the  sepals 
green.  *'  The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet  at  night."  It  was  imported 
from  Honduras  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  (see 
p.  203.)  **  The  leaf  is  intermediate  between  that  of  B.  glailca,  and  the  com- 
mon terete  species."  (Bot,  Reg,^  July.) 

glatica  Bate,    glaucous     £  USl     or     1     W.g.t     Mexico     1837.     D      p.r.w     Bot  reg.  ISM,  44. 

A  splendid  plant  with  a  white  and  green  flower,  stained  with  yellow,  greatly 
resembling  that  of  a  cattleya.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  pknt  is 
generally  found  on  oaks  (see  p.  345.).  The  species  is  rather  difficult  to 
cultivate,  so  as  to  make  it  flower ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  found  that,  by  de- 
stroying or  keeping  back  the  leaf  bud  that  &rms  at  the  base  of  every  flower 
bud,  the  latter  may  be  induced  to  expand.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
large  and  broad,  and  very  luxuriant.  (Bot.  Reg,,  August.) 

2532.  ZYGOPETALUM 

africimam'' Hook.     AMcan    jf  [23     or    1    d    Va    Sierra  Leone    1839.    D    p.r.w    Bot  mag;  S811 

This  plant.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states,  was  *'  sent  by  Dr.  Whitfield  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Woburn  collection;"  but  Dr.  Lindley  asserts  that  the 
plant  '*  is  certainly  American,  and,  in  all  appearance,  is  a  pale  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  bictoniense,  the  Cyrtochilum  bictoniense  of  Mr.  Bateman*s 
work."     (Bot,  Mag.,  July ;  and  B.  M.  R.,  No.  139.,  September.) 

3603.  MYA'NTHUS  spindsus  Hook.    (See  p.  344.) 
Sffnonyme ;  Catasdtum  spindsum  jLindl. 

This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  is  a  patasetum.  (B.  M.  R.^  No.  136.,  Sept.) 

3597.  MONACHA'NTHUS  rd8eo.&lbu8  Boo*.    (See  p.  296.) 
^fnonyme :  Catasdtum  rdseo-ftlbum  Lindi. 

Dr.  Lindl^  observes  of  this  species:  **  As  the  genus  Monachanthus  is 
suppressed,  I  am  obliged  to  alter  the  designation  under  which  the  plant  has 
appeared  in  the  Bot.  Mag.**  (Bi  M.  R.,  No.  135.,  September.) 

longifdliuc  Hook,     longs-leayed    ;$  (23     or    1    Y.r     Mexico    1839.    D    p.r.w     Bot  Mag.  3819. 
aytumyme :  CataaAum  longifMium  Lindl. 

A  splendid  plant  with  golden  yellow  flowers.  (Bot.  Mag,,  September.) 

8530.  CATASE'TUM  rmag.SBSS. 

integcirrimuin  Hook,    very  entirelipped    £  QSl    or    1    Y.b.o     Guatemala    1839.    D    p.r.w   Bot 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  species  : 

«  purpurdtcetu,  flowers  with  a  purplish  tinge. 
fi  virtdifldrum,  flowers  with  a  greenish  tinge. 


supplemeniaty  toEtic.  of  Plants,  Hort.  Bf^iLy  and  Arb.  BriL  S5\ 

A  splendid  plant,  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner,  from  Guatemala,  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford.  *'  The  species  is  a  very  distinct  one,  haying  a  lip  with  the  mouth 
considerably  contracted,  and  quite  entire."  (Bot,  Reg,,  September.) 

Catfuetum  delioideum.  Dr.  Lindley  has  oad  a  scape  of  this  plant  sent  to 
him,  the  flowers  of  which  had  become  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  of 
Monachanthus  viridis ;  thus  affording  an  additional  proof  that  thb  supposed 
genus  is  only  another  form  of  Catasetum.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  157.,  September.) 

358a.  L.lE'UA 

rub^floenc  LhuB,     blushing     ^  QS     or    ^     my     Fk    D    p.r.w    BoC.  reg.  1840, 41. 

This  species  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  203.).  The  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  they  are  without  fragrance. 
"  In  the  specific  character  originally  given,  the  bracts  were  described  as 
pubescent.  This  appearance  arises  from  the  presence  of  minute  patches  of 
extremely  delicate  hairs,  which  soon  wither  up,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  stain, 
to  indicate  their  having  been  present."  (Bot,  Reg.,  July.) 

Epiphora  pttbesceru  Lindl.  An  epiphyte  from  South  Africa,  with  **  fragrant 
bright  yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red.  It  approaches  very  near  to  the 
genus  Polystachya."  (j9.  M,  -B.,  No.  103.,  Julpr.) 

Cirrhopetahan  picturdtum  O.  Lodd.  An  Indian  plant,  with  umbels  of  pur- 
pie  flowers,  deeply  stained  with  dark  red,  {B.  M.  Jt.,  No.  106.,  July,) 

C  auratum  Lindl.  Differing  from  the  preceding  species  in  the  flowers  beins 
laiger,  and  **  fringed  with  golden  yellow  hairs.'*  (j9.  M,  R,,  No.  107.,  July.) 

Stanhopetk  MartikavL  Bate^  A  splendid  plant  from  Mexico,  named  in 
honour  of  Professor  von  Martins.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  109.,  July.) 

S,graveolens  Lindl.  A  Peruvian  species,  with  the  habit  and  general  apr 
pearance  of  S.  sacc^ta,  but  far  handsomer.  The  fragrance  is  heavy  and 
overpowering.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  125.,  August.) 

.S547.  DENDRO^BIUM  [p.r.w    Faxt.  mac.  ofbot.  vii.p.  169. 

Devonidnum  Faxt.      Duke  of  Devonshire*!    jf  123     or     1     ap    my    Y.p    Khoseea     18^.    D 

One  of  the  most  splendid  of  this  magnificent  family,  but  most  nearly  allied 
to  D.  ae'mulum.  (Pavt,  Mag,  of  Bot,    September.) 

S9681  ftmplum  Ptut,  Mag.  of  Bti^.^  tU.  p.  ISl. 

D,  revoUdum  LindL  An  Indian  species,  with  straw-coloured  flowers ;  very 
distinct  {B.  M,  R„  No.  1 10.,  July.) 

D,  teres  Lindl.  "  A  slender  plant,  with  the  leaves  of  Vanda  teres,  and 
whitish  fragrant  flowers,  in  terminal  naked  racemes.*'  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  111., 
July.) 

x>.  herbdceum  Lindl.  A  small  East-Indian  plant,  with  "  inconspicuous  green 
lowers."  (Jff.  M,  R.,  No.  153,,  September.) 

Dmema  paledceum  Lindl.  A  Guatemala  plant,  with  pale  straw-coloured 
flowers.  (j9.  M.  R.,  No.  112.,  July.) 

JDcndrockUum  jfi^onne  Lindl.  **  Tne  first  living  specimen  seen  in  Europe, 
of  Blume's  genus  Dendrochilum."  The  genus  is  allied  to  Liparis.  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  113.,  July.) 

2553.  CATTLE'Yil  r48. 

Aclfindiev  Lindl.     Lady  Acland*s    £  \S1    or    |   jl     P.o    Brasil    1839.     O     r.w    BoC.  reg.  iF 

A  very  handsome  species,  with  a  large  purple  lip  and  column.  The  flowers 
are  darker  than  in  most  of  the  other  species.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  August.) 

Ble&EL  tec&nda  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species,  with  green  flowers  dotted  with 
crimson,  and  a  straw-coloured  labellum.  {B,  Mm  R,,  No.  120.,  August.) 

TrigoMium  ringeru  Lindl.  A  Mexican  plant,  with  fine  deep  green  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves,  and  insignificant  scentless  flowers.  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  121., 
August.) 

Spidendrum  (Enc^cUa)  hractesceru  Lindl.  **  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  exactly 
ovate,  closely  clustered,  and  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  flowers 
have  a  beautifully  but  delicately  painted  white  lip,  the  gay  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  with  the  dingy  purple  of  the  long  narrow  sepals 
and  petals."  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  122.,  August.) 
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E.  4mpkigl6mt  7Vnri6M»  Liodl.  A  Trinidad  plant,  with  yellow  green 
flowen.  (B»  M*  R^  No.  128.,  Angiut^ 

E,  dema/ldrum  Hook,  (see  p.  295.)  This  species  Dr.  Lindley  considers  the 
anne  as  the  E.  florib^ndimi  of  Hiimbddt  et  Kunth.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  134^ 
Aitfoat.) 

S.  lamnfo&uM  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species,  very  like  £.  cochleatum,  but 
with  a  striated  lip.  {B.  M.  i?.,  No.  152.,  September.) 

SarednikHt  ojiyphyfhu  Wall.  This  proves.  Dr.  Lindley  informs  us,  to  be 
only  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  S.  rostratns.  (B.  M*  R.,  No.  123.,  August.) 

A*pontm  leotm  lindl ;  A.  indivlsum  Blume,  This  plant  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  A.  indivisum  of  Blame  ;  but  it  proves  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  called,  in  Sincapore,  the  lion's  mouth.  (B.  M,  /7.,  No.  127.,  August.) 

Gat&tioma  laHfiimm  lindL  **  A  vanda-like  plant  from  Sincapore."  (B. 
M,  R^  No.  127.,  August.) 

Ckvm  Ue^vU  Lindl.  This  species  has  very  kir^  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  of 
whicn  is  spotted  with  dull  brown ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  column  be- 
connng  hard  and  tumid  after  fertilisation.  (B.  Jf.  JS.,  No.  I.W.,  August) 

C,  ^acfescetu  Lindl.  This  *'  species  has  white  flowers,  with  a  deep  yellow 
flesh  V  lip,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  each  folded  twice,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  bdng  44obed.  (^B,  M,  R ,  No.  131.,  August.) 

GALE  A'NDRA       {Galea,  a  canue,  and  onA',  an  anther :  in  allusion  to  the  crested  anther.) 

BaticDiLindL     JITr.  Bauei'a    if  CSI     or    |    an     P    Oulana     1839.     O    s.p   Botrog.  18144^ 

A  very  curious  and  rather  handsome  plant,  which,  in  its  natiYe  state, 
appears  to  range  over  **  an  unusual  extent  of  country,  the  South  of  Mexico 
on  one  hand,  and  French  Guiana  on  the  other,  being  its  northern  and 
southern  limits.'*  {Bot,  Reg.^  September.) 

fiSSI.  RODRIGUE'Z/J 

crtspa  Umdt.      crisped      ^  QS     cu     1     o     O     Braiil     1839.     O      s.p     Bot  ng.  1840, 5(. 

This  species  is  remaikably  frap;rant,  having  the  scent  of  primroses.  Its 
flowers  are  green,  and  curiously  cnsped  (see  p.  22.).  It  may  be  grown  either 
in  a  pot  or  on  a  block  of  wood.  (BoL  Reg,,  September.) 

Sarcochtlut  unguiculatus  LindL  '*  The  flowers  are  light  straw-colour,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  labdlom  white  streaked  with  crimson,  and  the  middle  lobe 
round,  fleshy,  and  dotted  with  crimson."  It  is  a  native  of  Manilla.  (B,  M,  R-y 
No.  143.,  Si^tember.) 

Maxilidria  Skinneri  Lindl,  This  species  has  flowered  at  Penrhyn.  "It 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  form  of  M.  aromatica,  but  tbe 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  difierent."  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  145.,  September.) 

M.  Macleei  Bate.  "  This  plant  is  nearly  related  to,  but. undoubtedly  distinct 
from,  M.  tenuifolia."  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence  it  was  sent  home 
by  Mr.  M'Klee,  after  whom  it  is  named.  (J9.  ilf.  R.,  No.  155.,  Sq[>tember.) 

PlewrothaUit  pacht/gloua  Lindl.  A  very  large-flowered  species  of  the  geous. 
A  native  of  Mexico.  (B,  M.  R.,  No.  146.,  September.) 

Angrse^cum  hUobum  Lindl.  An  African  epiphyte,  with  long  drooping  ra- 
cemes of  white  flowers,  just  tipped  with  pink,  and  sweet-scent^.  {B,  M,  Ri 
No.  151.,  September.) 

S642.  SACCOLA^BIUM  C"'?;1S5' 

denticuiatum />ii«/.    toothed    ^  QS    cu   |    ap    W    Khoseea    1897.    O    r.w   Faxt.nMg("(K^ 

A  curious  plant  from  the  Khoseea  Hills,  which  requires  to  be  grown  on 
a  block  of  some  kind  of  wood.  ^  Logs  of  the  common  robinia  seem  to  be 
preferred  in  the  London  collections  ;  and,  where  cork-wood  can  be  procuredj 
It  is  unquestionably  the  best."  {Paxt.  Mag.af  Bot,^  August) 

hnddceae. 

149.  TRIS  1312  reticuULta  Bot.  Gard.  74& 

14*.  MA'RICA  1SS7  hilinilis  var.  lOtea  W.  Herb.   Sot  mag.  3809. 
Synonpnte:  M.iatMHorl. 

Amari/lUdesd, 

SprekSfi^  ghiica.    «  A  beautiful  new  jacoboa  lily,  discovered  in  Mexico  l^y 
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M*  Hartweg,  with  narrow,  glaucous,  and  pale  flowers."  {B,  M.  R,,  No,  104>.| 

July.) 

Asphadeldceee, 

1016.  J'LLIUM  S8591  asaraum  Ledfbtmr. 

Sywmjfmei  .*  A.  caerOleum  Patiar,  A.  ccrulesceni  G.  Don }  Bot.  Reg.  1810, 51. 

Commeliness. 

1000.  TRADESCA'NT/if 

tCimlda  Lmdl,     tumid     ^  iM     ot     I     »     R     Mexico     1899.     D     oo.     Bot.  reg.  1810, 42. 

A  very  curious  plant  from  Mexico,  with  reddish  flowers  and  deep  green 
leaves,  which  are  purple  on  the  under  side  when  young,  and  which  are  rolled 
back  in  a  very  singular  manner  when  full  grown.  The  stem  is  still  more 
remarkable,  as  the  joints  are  swelled  and  tumid.  It  is  half-hardy,  and  **  grows 
freely  in  sandy  loam,  but  is  very  apt  to  sufler  from  damp  in  winter.''  (BoK 
Meg.,  July.) 

^of  the  filaments.) 

SPIROKETMA   (^irat  a  cpire,  nrma,  a  thread ;  in  aUusion  to  the  tpiral  threads  that  occupy  the  interior 

Aryans  Ltndl.     (Vagrant     ^  lAI     cu     1    my    W     Mexico     f  1839.    D    co.    Bot.  reg.  1840, 47* 

A  very  curious  rush-like  plant,  with  small  but  very  fragrant  flowers,  (^BoL 
Jleg,^  August.) 
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Art.  I.  Annales  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Nalurellesy  d* Agriculture  et 
d* Industrie,  publi^es  par  la  Society  Royale  d' Agriculture  de  Lyon» 
Tomes  I.  ana  II,,  and  Livraisons  1 ,  2,  and  3.  of  Tome  III.  Lyons 
and  Paris,  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

Livraisons  1,  2,  and  3.  of  tome  i.  are  reviewed  in  our  volume  for  1839 
p.  168.,  where  we  have  characterised  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  kind  published  in  France.  We  now,  therefore,  commence  at  the  point 
where  we  lefl  off,  and  shall  notice  whatever  appears  to  us  of  direct  interest 
to  gardening,  agriculture,  and  domestic  improvement. 

At  the  seance  of  June  14.  1838,  Professor  Audouin,  of  Paris,  gave  an 
account  to  the  Society  of  his  Researches  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Pyrale, 
a  species  of  moth,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  vine  in  France  as  frequently  to 
destroy  the  crop  through  entire  districts.  After  an  extremely  interesting 
history  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  of  the  female  are  fecundated,  M.  Audouin  states  that  the  mode  of 
destroying  the  insect  which  he  found  most  effective  is,  to  place  among  the 
vines,  in  the  nighttime,  lamps  enclosed  in  glass,  and  suspended  over  a  saucer 
of  oil,  or  any  greasy  or  viscous  matter.  The  moth  flies  to  the  light,  which 
it  is  prevented  from  touching  by  the  glass  of  the  lamp,  while,  by  repeatedly 
striking  against  it,  in  its  endeavours  to  get  at  the  light,  it  drops  down  and  is 
drowned  or  fixed  in  the  oil  or  greasy  matter.  One  cultivator,  in  the  year 
1837,  put  down  in  his  vineyards,  m  one  night,  200  of  these  lamps,  at  25  ft. 
apart  every  way.  The  lamps  burnt  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  an 
average  of  150  moths  were  fixed  in  each  saucer,  making  in  all  30,000  insects. 
A  fifth  part  of  that  number  of  moths  consisted  of  females,  each  of  whom 
would  have  laid  150  eggs,  which  in  a  few  days  would  have  produced  900,000 
caterpillars.  August  7th,  180  lamps,  placed  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  for 
the  same  period,  caught  each  80  moths,  making  in  all  14,400  insects,  three 
fourths  of  which  were  females ;  but  admitting  only  the  half,  or  7,200  females, 
in  multiplying  this  number  by  150,  the  number  of  eggs  that  each  female  is 
supposed  to  lay,  the  total  number  of  caterpillars  destroyed  will  be  1,080,000. 
Another  mode  which  M,  Audouin  recommends  is,  gathering  the  leaves,  or 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  immediately  after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  or 
when  they  have  been  newly  hatched.  As  the  eggs  are  always  laid  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  they  are  easily  detected  by  women  or  children. 
By  this  process  20  persons,  between  the  7th  and  11th  of  August,  gathered 
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186,900  nests  of  eggs,  and,  as  each  nest  contains,  at  an  average,  about  60  eggs, 
the  total  number  destroyed  was  11,214,000. 

This  subject  is,  no  doubt,  of  fieur  more  interest  to  the  Continental  tngaeron 
than  to  the  British  gardener ;  but,  still,  we  think  that  the  latter  might  adopt 
both  the  lamp  and  the  gathering  systems  among  his  cabbages  and  gooseberries. 
At  all  events,  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  France  will  tend  to 
enlarge  his  mind  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  his  profession.  This 
important  discovery  of  M.  Audouin  is  about  to  be  published,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  government,  in  a  work  which  will  be  entitled  Histohre 
det  Insectet  nuMlet  a  la  Vigne,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  notice.  The  pecu- 
liar merit  of  M,  Audouin  as  an  entomologist  is,  that  he  directs  his  attention  in 
a  particular  manner  to  the  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  unlike  many  others 
wno  occupy  themselves  solely  with  classification  and  nomenclature. 

The  Seed  of  the  Orobanche  minor,  which  is  very  small,  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  seeds  of  clover,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  may  be  removed  from  these  seeds 
by  thorough  washing  and  rubbing  in  water,  and  afterwards  powdering  the 
washed  seed  with  ashes  to  render  it  dry  and  fit  for  sowing,  (tome  i.  p.  430.) 

On  the  Improvement  des  Fosses  d' Aisances ;  by  Dr.  Bottex.  This  is  a  very 
scientific  paper,  in  which  the  subject  is  first  treated  chemically,  and  next  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  this  department  of  architecture  and  domestic 
economy  is  traced  from  the  year  1786,  when  the  architect  Giraud  of  Ver- 
sailles proposed  certain  changes,  to  the  invention  of  M.  Caseneuve  in  1818, 
which  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. The  chloride  of  lime  is  recommended  as  the  best  disinfecting  substance, 
and  it  is  also  stated,  that  stercoraceous  matters  may  be  disinfected  with  river 
mud  carbonised,  with  peat-ashes,  with  sawdust,  with  tan,  or  with  various 
other  substances  ;  in  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carbonise  a  mixture  of 
argillaceous  soil  with  faecal  matter,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  disinfected 
powder.  Hence  the  vapours  from  all  manner  of  dunghills,  when  too  near  a 
nouse,  may  be  rendered  innoxious,  by  covering  or  mixing  them  with  loamy 
soil,  and  more  particularly  with  cleanings  of  ditches  or  ponds. 

To  preserve  Corn  for  several  Years,  sink  it  in  the  earth,  where  it  will  not 
undergo  change  of  temperature,  and  where  the  temperature  will  be  so  low  as 
not  to  admit  of  hatching  the  eggs  of  insects.  Air  and  moisture  must  also  be 
completely  excluded,  (tome  i,  p,  473.) 

Report  on  the  Domain  of  M.  Niviere,  a  scientific  farmer,  who  keeps  his 
farm  in  the  very  best  order,  and  is  remarkably  exact  with  his  accounts. 

Jliorus  Seringedna  (in  compliment  to  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Lyons)  has  been  raised  from  seed  of  ilforus  multicaulis,  and  is  considered 
preferable  to  that  variety,  from  its  hardiness  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  of  a  dark  violet  colour. 

A  hybrid  Chrysanthemum,  between  the  Chinese  species  and  Chrysan- 
themum leucdnthemum,  and  a  specimen  of  a  double-flowered  Melon  Plant, 
were  presented  to  the  Society.  All  the  flowers  of  the  melon  plant,  from 
which  the  specimen  was  taken,  were  double  and  sterile,  (p.  492.) 

Flat  Clay  Hoofs  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  Brunswick  in  1837,  entitled,  Der  Bau  der  Dovuchen  Lehmd'dcher 
&c.,  and  the  essence  of  which  is  here  given.  Clay,  tan,  coal  tar,  Bui^undy 
pitch  (resine  de  Bourgogne),  and  sand,  or  powdered  bricks,  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  beaten  till  the  entire  mass  is  homogeneous,  and  may  be  readily  spread 
by  the  hand  or  a  trowel.  It  is  then  spread  on  the  roof,  or  on  balconies  or 
terraces.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  timbers  which  may  be  employed,  this 
kind  of  roof  is  found  to  be  much  cheaper  than  one  of  tiles,  and  the  experience 
of  six  or  eight  years  seems  to  show  that  it  will  be  durable,  (p.  503.) 

Jliorus  multicaulis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons, 
and  in  various  places  in  Languedoc,  during  the  winter  of  1837-8.  (p.  536.) 

Theory  and  Application  of  Labours  on  the  Soil.  This  is  an  excellent  paper, 
and  well  worth  translating  for  an  agricultural  journal.  After  describing  the 
different  kinds  of  labour,  such  as  those  for  turning  up  and  mixing  the  soil, 
VIZ.  digging  and  ploughing  ;  those  for  stirring  the  surface  or  destroying  weeds. 
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such  as  hoeing  and  raking ;  and  those  for  deepening  the  soil,  such  as  trenching 
and  double  ploughing  ;  he  treats  of  the  different  modes  of  performing  each, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  modes  of  performance ; 
taking  into  consideration  manure,  climate,  crop,  &c.  He  strongly  recommends 
deep  digging  and  ploughing,  which  in  fact  is  the  greatest  improvement  wanted  in 
France,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  both  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, (tomeii.  p.  11.) 

Manure  given  to  Vineyards  is  found  to  injure  the  quality  of  wine  made  from 
the  grapes,  more  particularly  horn  shavings,  which  are  used  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  Lyons.  Some  contend  that  the  odour  of  the  dung  is  absorbed  by 
the  pellicle  of  the  fruit ;  others  by  the  leaves,  of  which  opinion  M.  Seringe  is 
an  advocate  ;  and  others  by  the  root,  (tome  ii.  p.  101.) 

Rhizoct6nia  Medicaginis  Dec,  a  fungus  which  infests  the  roots  of  lucern,  is 
described  by  M.  Seringe  as  extending  in  a  circle  all  round  the  plant,  so  as  to 
attach  itself  to  the  roots  of  the  others  which  it  meets  in  its  course.  R.  Cro- 
corum  Dec,  infests  the  roots  of  the  saffron  crocus  in  England,  (tome  ii. 
p.  105.)  Cuscuta  minor  is  also  very  injurious  to  lucern  in  France,  as  the  C, 
europse^a  frequently  is  to  the  hop  in  England. 

•  A  new  double  mould-boarded  Plough,  invented  by  M.  Reverchon,  is  ex- 
amined b^  a  commission  and  favourably  spoken  of.  The  chief  ol^ect  is  to 
save  time  in  changing  the  mould  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  ror  which 
purpose  there  are  as  it  were  two  ploughs,  one  placed  exactly  over  the  other ; 
and  the  business  of  the  ploughman,  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  is  simply  to  turn 
the  plough  upside  down  before  he  reenters  it.  The  name  given  to  this  im- 
plement is  Charrue  jumelle,  twin  plough,  (tome  ii.  p.  167.  t.  5.) 
'  Notice  on  the  Species  of  Calceolaria,  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Flower-Garden 
at  St.  Cloud,  by  M.  Charles  Gondouin.  M.  Gondouin  arranges  the  calceo- 
larias in  two  sections;  the  first  containing  C.  jolantaginea  and  C.  pinnata; 
and  the  second  C.  rugosa,  C.  arachnoidea,  and  their  numerous  varieties,  cross- 
breds,  or  hybrids,  amounting  to  sixteen,  which  are  described.  M.  Gondouin 
recommends  the  seeds  of  calceolarias  to  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  in  February,  when,  if  properly  treated,  they  will  flower 
vigorously  the  same  autumn,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter  will  be  avoided,  or  rendered  much  easier  than  that  of  preserving  seed- 
lings sown  in  autumn,  (tome  ii.  p.  173.) 

The  Roots  of  C2?nothera  biennis  L.  (Onagre,  French)  are  eaten  in  Germany 
like  those  of  scorzonera,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  used  in  salads. 
The  herbage  would  form  a  good  forage  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  it. 
(tome  ii.  p.  180.) 

Les  Sommeliers,  a  new  variety  of  potato,  is  recommended  by  M.  Pepin, 
who  has  propagated  the  London  leek  (Poireau  gros-court)  for  several  years 
without  seeds,  by  cutting  it  over  6  or  8  lines  above  the  plate  from  which  the 
roots  spring,  and  planting  the  suckers  which  are  in  consequence  produced, 
(tome  ii.  p.  182.) 

Essai  sur  la  Thdorie  de  I'Am^nagement  des  Forets  ;  by  M.  Noirotbonnet. 
By  am^nagement  is  meant  such  an  arrangement  as,  in  the  case  of  any  given 
forest,  will  insure  an  equal  produce  every  year  while  the  forest  lasts.  The 
first  point  to  ascertain  is,  the  number  of  years  which  the  wood  of  the 
forest  requires  to  attain  its  most  profitable  age ;  and  the  next  point  is,  to  divide 
the  forest  into  a  corresponding  number  of  portions.  It  is  evident  that  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  profitable  point,  all  the  circumstances  being 
taken  into  consideration,  of  markets,  reproduction,  &c.  In  his  first  chapter 
the  author  treats  of  the  increase  of  timber,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusions 
following :  —  Hard  woods,  such  as  oaks  and  beeches,  may  be  most  profitably 
cut  down  at  an  age  between  140  and  160  years.  Resinous  woods,  such  as 
spruces  and  silver  firs,  110  to  120  years;  and  such  as  pines  and  larches,  70 
to  80  years.  White  woods,  such  as  maples,  sycamores,  ashes,  and  elms,  100 
to  110  years.  Soil  woods,  such  as  birches  and  alders,  from  55  to  65  ^ears. 
This  supposes,  which  the  author  believes  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  in  the 
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state  of  timber,  and  not  in  that  of  coppice  wood,  that  forests  give  their  maxi- 
mum of  produce.  As  we  contemplate  an  abridgement  of  this  most  excellent 
article,  we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it  at  present. 

M.  Seringe,  who  had  thought  that  the  appearance  of  Cy tisus  purpureus  on 
C.  1/abumum  was  the  result  of  some  tricK,  is  now  convinced  that  this  singu- 
lar anomaly  is  in  nature,  but  he  gives  no  explanation,  (tome  ii.  p.  377.) 

The  idea  of  procuring  silk  directly  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  which 
Olivier  des  Serres  had  discovered  and  published  in  1603,  is  discussed;  and 
also  that  of  forming  woollen  cloth  by  means  of  strong  pressure  of  wool  on  a 
base  of  caoutchouc,  (tome  iii.  p.  8.)  This  has  been  done  in  England  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  formerly  nurser^an  at  Rouen. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  equally  efficacious  with  gypsum  in 
the  culture  of  clover,  (tome  iii.  p.  15.) 

Seeds  of  Peganum  Hdrmala  L.,  iSutacese,  a  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  the  Crimea,  which  produces  a  dye  thought  to  rival  that  of  the 
cochineal,  were  received  from  Professor  Mirbel  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
in  order  to  be  distributed  among  the  more  zealous  and  enlightened  cultivators, 
(tome  iii.  p.  27.) 

On  the  Organisation  of  the  Anthers  of  Mosses,  &c. ;  by  M.  Seringe.  (tome 
iii.  p.  229.) 

Art.  ii.  Icones  Plantarum  variorum  Horti  Regit  Botanici  Beroli- 
nensis.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  rare  Plants  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  By  H.  F.  Link,  Fr.  Klotzsch,  and  Fr, 
Otto.  Part  I.  4to,  pp.  16^  6  coloured  plates.  Berlin,  1840. 
Price  1^  rix-dollars  ;  about  4^.  6d. 

The  following  address  will  show  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  this  new 
pictorial  botanical  periodical :  — 

*'  Our  work  will  only  treat  of  such  new  or  rare  plants  as  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  known  or  figured ;  and  each 
number  will  contain  so  many  details,  that,  by  a  single  glance  at  a  plate,  and 
without  even  looking  at  the  text,  the  natural  order,  the  class  and  order  of 
the  Linnaean  sexual  system,  and  the  genus  and  species  may  easily  be  known. 
The  text  will  be  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages,  in  which  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  natural  orders,  tribes,  genus,  and  species  will  be  given  ; 
also  those  that  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  with  a  full  description  of  the  latter, 
the  most  suitable  method  of  cultivating  each  plant,  its  native  country,  by  whom 
discovered,  &c." 

In  an  address  by  the  publisher,  he  states  that  the  names  of  Link,  Klotzsch, 
and  Otto  guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  work  ;  that  Professor  Kunth  has 
also  kindly  promised  his  assistance,  and  that  the  "  celebrated  artist "  Schmidt, 
who  makes  the  original  drawings,  has  also  undertaken  the  superintendance  of 
the  lithography  and  the  colouring. 

The  plants  figured  in  the  first  Number  are :  —  Puya  Altenstefnn,  Bromeli- 
acecBf  from  South  America,  not  yet  introduced  into  England,  we  believe.  Lo- 
belia discolor  from  Mexico  in  1838,  not  yet  in  England.  Ollnia  capensis 
Klotzsch,  Myrthcesdy  a  Cape  shrub  which  has  been  many  years  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Cremast<9stenion  capensis  Jacq.,  but  neither  of  which  names 
Occurs  in  British  catalogues.  O^xalis  Ottonis  Klotzch,  sent  by  Edward  Otto, 
the  son  of  the  director,  from  Cuba,  and  figured  in  1837  in  the  Flored  Cabinet 
as  O.  geniculata  Kn,  et  W,,  and  recorded  under  this  name  in  the  Supplement 
to  our  Hortm  Britannicus:  on  comparing  the  figures  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  the  same  plant,  and  hence  the  Birmingham  name  must  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other.  Microstylis  histion&ntha,  Orchidaceae,  sent  from  La 
Guayra  to  Berlin  in  1836.  Oncidium  carthaginense  Swartz,  Orchidacese,  sent 
from  Maracay  to  Berlin  in  1837  (Bot.  Mag,,  t.  777,),  introduced  into  Enghuid 
in  1791.  The  figures  are  accurately  and  artistically  drawn  and  exquisitely 
coloured.    Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  peifect. 
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tlie  plants  which  will  be  figured  in  Part  II.  are,  Begoma  punctata,  Astero- 
trfchion  Mdoides,  il/alvaceae ;  Hohenb^rgia  strobilacea,  iSlsyrinchium  ma- 
jale,  Spiranthes  Lindleyaiui,  Lennea  umbellkta,  Pittospor^ces. 


Art.  III.  A  Pochet  Dictionary^  comprising  the  Names^  History , 
and  Culture  of  all  Plants  knovon  in  Britain  ;  toith  a  Jull  Explana* 
tion  of  technical  Terms,  By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c., 
assisted  by  Professor  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  354*. 
London,  1840.     Price  15^. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  book  is  intended  to 
be,  we  shall  quote  from  the  preface;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  show  what  it 
is,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  page. 

It  is  cert£unly  a  great  comfort  to  a  conscientious  author,  when  the  book  he 
produces  does  not  interfere  directly  with  any  other  work  of  the  kind  already 
in  circulation.  Hence  Mr.  Paxton  observes  :  **  When  an  author  offers  to  the 
public  a  work,  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  which  is  already 
available  in  detached  fragments  or  other  forms,  his  first  duty  is  to  exhibit  the 
propriety  of  its  publication ;  and  prove,  beyond  (question,  that  he  has  been 
instigated  to  his  task  by  no  unworthy  desire  of  fame,  but  by  a  distinct  and 
certified  persuasion  of  its  demand  and  utility. 

*'  Happily,  in  the  present  case,  we  are  enabled  to  court  scrutiny  into  our 
motives,  bemg  fully  prepared  to  explain  and  justify  them.  During  the  nume- 
rous interviews  enjoyed  by  us  with  the  leading  patrons  of  floriculture^  the  want 
of  a  pocket  companion,  such  as  that  now  furnished,  has  ever  been  especially 
and  forcibly  urged.  There  are,  it  is  true,  catalogues,  encyclopaedias,  lexicons, 
and  cultural  directories,  all  highly  valuable  in  their  respective  spheres ;  and 
essential  adjuncts  to  a  gardener's  or  amateur's  library  ;  but  they  are  too  elabo- 
rate, verbose,  technical,  or  uninteresting,  to  be  readily  and  thoroughly  appro- 
priated. The  expense,  also,  of  several  is  necessarily  enormous,  and  beyond 
the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  thirst  after  botanical  and  flori- 
cultural  literature;  and  no  single  one,  much  less  set,  embracing  all  the  subjects 
of  this  Dictionary,  is  conveniently  portable,  or  can  even  be  carried,  without 
discomfort,  beyond  the  porch  of  the  proprietor's  domicile. 

**  Comprehensive  corapendiums,  in  which  scientific  and  popular  details  are 
abridged,  combined,  and  thus  brought  within  the  pecuniary  reach  as  well  as 
easy  examination  of  those  whose  income  and  time  are  subjected  to  many  other 
more  pressing  exactions,  are  highly  commendable  if  attentively  and  clearly 
arranged  ;  but  their  usefulness  is  in  proportion  to  the  precision  and  accuracy 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  compiled. 

**  The  Pocket  Botajjical  Dictionary,  then,  has  been  prepared  solely  as 
an  instant  resource,  and  standard  of  consultation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will 
be  found  invaluable  to  the  professors  and  lovers  of  horticulture,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  of  every  grade.  Within  its  columns  is  compressed  all  the  most 
important  information,  relative  to  admired  plants,  which  its  small  size  and 
avowed  design  would  admit.  With  this  in  his  pocket  the  possessor  or  culti-< 
vator  of  plants  may  perambulate  his  own  garden,  visit  those  of  his  friends  or 
public  establishments,  and  attend  floricultural  exhibitions,  in  the  full  assurance, 
that  if  any  particular  object  engage  his  attention,  he  may  at  once  derive  every 
fact  of  interest  respecting  both  it  and  its  congeners,  which  is  yet  known  in  this 
country,  and  form  an  idea  of  the  facility  or  difficulty,  and  consequent  expense, 
attending  its  conservation.  Such  is,  cursorily,  the  prime  purport  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  the  aim  of  its  author."  (p.  vi.) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  the  following  specimen  page,'  in  which 
the  reader  will  observe  how  effectively  Mr.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Lindley  have 
attained  their  object,  and  how  truly  useful  this  Dictionary  will  be  to  an 
immense  number  of  persons.  We  have  not  a  single  objection  to  the  work, 
unless  it  be  that  the  type,  notwithstanding  its  clearness,  is  somewhat  too  small 
for  our  eyes. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Flera  of  North  America  s  containing  abridged  Descrip- 
tions of  all  the  knovin  indigenous  and  naturalised  Plants  growing 
North  of  Mexico  i  arranged  according  io  the  Natural  System.  By 
John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  Parts  111.  and  IV.  8vo,  pp.  711. 
New  Tork,  1840. 

We  Doticed  Parts  I,  and  II.  of  tlua  work  in  onr  preceding  volume,  p.  39., 
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and  again  in  the  present  volume,  p.  94.  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  now  before  us. 
complete  Vol.  I.,  and  include  all  the  Poljrpetalous  division  of  dicotyledons, 
These  parts  bear,  throughout,  evidence  of  extraordinary  research,  care,  and 
labour.  By  the  preface  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  principal  herbariums  in 
Europe  have  been  examined,  and  that  botanists  in  every  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica have  contributed  specimens  or  information  to  the  autnors.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  work  of  the  kind  more  complete,  or  in  which  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  judiciously  made  use  of; 
and  still  more  difficult  it  is  to  comprehend  how  this  first  volume  has  been 
finished  in  so  short  a  time. 

Though  this  volume  describes  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  American 
flora,  yet  we  are  astonished  at  the  number  of  species,  even  of  woody  plants, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  We  shall  take  our  favourite  genus,  CVa- 
tae^gus,  for  example.  Seventeen  species  are  described,  and  of  these  5,  viz. 
C.  rivularis  Nuit^  C,  arbor^scens  ElUs,  C.  aestivalis  Torr,  et  Gray,  C.  berheri- 
folia  Torr.  et  Gray,  and  C.  unilateralis  Pers.  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  agree  with  us  in  con- 
sidering many  of  the  kinds  treated  as  species  by  botanists  to  be  only  varieties  ; 
for  example,  C  ovalifolia  Horn,,  C,  linearis  Pers,,  C,  prunifolia  Bote,  C,  fla- 
bellata  Bosc,  &c. :  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  C,  sanguinea 
Pcdl,  and  C.  Dougl^  Lindl.  are  the  same  species ;  and  we  feel  certain  that,  if 
Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  saw  the  two  plants  together  in  a  living  state,  they  would 
be  of  our  opinion.  In  truth,  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  names  of  species 
of  plants,  where  the  living  plants  have  not  been  compared.  Dried  specimens, 
no  doubt,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  living  plants,  and  in  many  instances 
indicate  the  specific  differences  correctly  ;  but,  to  be  able  to  know  whether 
they  really  do  so  or  not,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  studied  the  living  plant 
in  its  variations  as  well  as  in  its  normal  state.  What,  for  example,  can  be 
more  distinct  than  specimens  of  different  varieties  of  C,  Crus-galli  or  Qu^rcus 
Cerris,  if  judged  of  only  by  specimens  ?  And  yet  it  is  known  to  cultivators, 
that,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  one  variety  of  these  two  species,  most  of  the 
others  may  be  procured.  When  all  the  species  described  by  botanists  shall  be 
tested  in  this  way,  there  will  not  be  a  tenth  of  them,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth, 
that  will  hold  good.  Nevertheless,  what  can  botanists  do  better,  in  the  mean- 
time, than  describe  what  they  see  ?  With  the  progress  of  civilisation,  botanic 
gardens  will  be  formed  in  all  countries,  and  in  tliese  many  wild  species  will 
disappear,  and  many  crossbreds  and  hybrids  be'originated. 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  main  object  of  this  nodce,  which  is  to  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  botanical  works  for  British 
gardeners  that  has  ever  been  published ;  as  extending  an  already  prolific  field 
of  commerce  for  the  nurseryman,  and  greatly  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
shrubbery  and  the  park. 

The  Flora  of  North  America  must  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  bo- 
tanist. It  will,  we  trust,  give  rise  to  one  grand  national  botanic  parden  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  man^  collectors  being  despatched  from  Britain  to  send 
home  the  numerous  species  described  which  have  not  vet  been  introduced. 
We  intend  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  list  of'^the  trees  and  shrubs 
described  in  the  first  volume,  which  are  not  yet  in  British  gardens. 
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Rural  Architecture^  Sfc*,  lately  published^  mth  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  American  Fhwer^Garden  Companion  :  adapted  to  the  Northern  States,  By 
E.  Sayers.    8vo,  pp.  174.    Boston,  1838. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  and  Cactus,  By  E.  Sayers.  l2mo, 
pp.  72.    Boston,  1839. 
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The  Floritfs  Guide;  containing  practical  DirectUnufir  the  Cultivatum  of  Annual, 
Biennial,  and  Perennial  Flowering  Plants  ofDrferent  Claues,  ^c,  ^c.  Third 
edition,  enlai^ed  and  improved.  By  T.  Bridgeman,  Gardener,  Seedsman, 
and  Florist,  New  York.    8vo,  pp.  180.     New  York,  1840. 

The  appearance  of  these  three  works,  and  the  numerous  agricultm^  and 
gardening  newspapers  now  publishing  in  America,  show  the  rapid  progrei^ 
which  the  arts  of  culture  are  making  in  that  extensive  country.  Mr.  Bridge- 
roan*s  Young  Gardenei't  Assistant  is  noticed  in  our  Vol.  XII.  p.  1 93.,  and  we 
observe  that  in  a  separate  pamphlet  he  has  published  some  extracts  from  the 
eighth  edition  of  that  work,  which,  though  far  from  being  new,  yet  appear  to 
us  of  considerable  interest,  both  in  America  and  England,  from  the  doctrine 
which  they  contain.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  grand  cause  why  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  peach  trees,  are  not  so  productive  as  they  ought  to  be,  is  the 
result  of  their  being  too  deeply  planted.  This  secret  was  lately  offered  to  the 
congress  for  a  million  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman  says  that  he  had  anti- 
cipated it  in  the  work  referred  to,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  publishes  the 
extracts.  The  soil  in  America,  he  observes, is  lignt ;  and  the  trees  when  planted 
in  it,  if  not  staked,  are  apt  to  be  blown  aside,  or  even  blown  out  of  the  soil, 
by  high  winds.  Hence,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  staking,  they  are 
planted  deeper  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness  and  disease 
m  all  trees,  more  especially  in  the  peach.  He  repeats  that  this  deep 
planting  is  practised  not  only  with  fruit  trees  in  America,  but  with  all  trees 
whatever. 

A  Manual  of  Botany,  comprising  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  or  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  Plants.  By  W.  Macgillivray,  A.M.,  &c.  8vo, 
pp.  272,  16  plates.     London,  1840. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Manuals  by  an  experienced  and  judicious  author, 
who  possesses  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  treats.  The  work  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  labour,  and  the  steel  plates  are  very  neatl^^  executed, 
though  we  should  greatly  have  preferred  them  done  on  wooa,and  printed  along 
with  the  text. 

The  Grammar  of  Botany,    By  G,  Francis,  F.L.S.  I2mo,  pp.  160,  many  wood 
cuts.     London,  1840*    Price  4j, 

Of  all  the  different  miniature  introductions  to  botany  which  have  yet  been 
published,  this  by  Mr.  Francis  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best.  It  em- 
braces as  much  as  books  of  six  times  the  size  have  attempted,  and  it  explains 
the  subject  more  clearly  than  these  books  and  much  more  concisely,  by  means 
of  woodcuts.  It  not  only  defines  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and  all  the  principal 
terms  used  in  botanical  description,  but  it  gives  definitions  and  engravings  of 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  forty-two  natural  orders  of  flowering  plants,  and  of 
seven  orders  of  Cryptogamia.  We  have  often  recommended  introductions  to 
botany  to  young  gardeners,  and  many  of  these  have  been  very  excellent  pro- 
ductions, every  one  vieing  with  anotner  in  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age,  but  Mr.  Francis's  little  work  siu*passes  them  all.  We  have  not 
only  to  recommend  this  work  to  young  gardeners,  but  to  young  amateurs  of 
both  sexes.  That  the  author  had  in  view  its  suitableness  for  ladies,  is 
obvious  from  the  following  passage  in  his  preface. 

"  Two  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  make  on  the  language  employed  through- 
out. One  is,  that  the  greatest  simplicity  has  invariably  been  aimed  at,  parti- 
cularly in  the  scientific  names  and  words  ;  and  although  the  author  has  not 
fallen  in  this  respect  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  yet  he  has  certainly  not 
added  to  the  pruriency  of  it  by  new  terras  or  new  hypotheses,  leaving  such 
recondite  matters  to  those  who  have  more  judgment  tnan  himself.*' 

The  second  remark  is  this  :  —  "  The  author  has  often  Jiad  it  objected  to 
him,  that  botany  is  not  adapted  to  young  females,  nor  can  it  be  introduced 
as  a  general  subject  of  study  m  schools,  because  authors,  in  their  introductory 
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'works  on  the  science,  have  led  the  mind  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  sexual  dis« 
tinctions  of  vegetables,  and  that  sexual  organs,  unisexual,  hermaphrodite,  and 
similar  terms,  are  of  common  occurrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to 
enquire  whether  this  objection  be  well  founded,  or  whether  all  authors  de- 
serve the  imputation.  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  science  should 
be  neglected  by  those  for  whom  it  is  fittest  from  circumstances  like  these,  espe- 
cially as  not  one  of  the  terms  complained  of  is  at  all  requisite,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  been  introduced  into  the  following  pages." 

Ricaut^s  Rtistic  Architecture,  Parts  III.  and  IV,  Oblong,  4to,  14  plates. 
London,  1840.     6«.  each  Part. 

We  gave  a  notice  of  Parts  I.  and  IT.  of  this  work  in  p.  355. ;  and  Mr. 
Kicauti  has,  in  p.  519.,  kindly  corrected  some  errors  that  we  fell  into  in  that 
notice.  The  plates  in  the  parts  before  us  are  most  beautifully  zincographed 
and  printed,  and  the  designs  are  in  an  eminent  degree  picturesque.  We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated  (p.  356.),  that  each  part  may  be  forwarded  by 
post,  and  that  in  no  cheaper  mode  could  a  gentleman  procure  a  working 
plan  for  a  very  handsome  ornamental  cottage. —  Part  III.  contains  design 
No.  III.  a  Gamekeeper's  Cottage,  equally  suited  for  the  residence  of  a  small 
family.  Estimate  within  310/.  Part  IV.  contains  design  No.  iv.  a  Gar- 
dener's  Cottage,  equally  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small  family. 
Estimate  385/. 

If  every  proprietor  of  an  estate  exceeding  500  acres  would  execute  on  it 
but  a  single  cottage  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  comfortable  within,  such 
as  are  exhibited  in  these  designs  of  Mr.  Ricauti,  how  much  the  country 
would  be  ornamented  in  appearance,  and  how  much  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  influence  of  example]  Mr,  Ricauti*s  designs  are  not  of  the  cold 
heartless  character,  which  were  published  by  several  architects  of  taste  15  or 
20  years  ago,  in  which  all  the  skill  of  the  architect  was  bestowed  on  the 
exterior,  and  the  interior  not  a  whit  advanced  beyond  the  state  in  which  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Holinshed.  We  refer  to  the  reviews  of  certain  works  on 
cottages,  given  in  our  earlier  volumes,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Happily 
for  the  cottager,  the  days  when  it  was  thought  that  the  design  for  an  orna- 
mental cottage  could  only  be  given  by  first-rate  architects  is  passing  away ; 
and  from  such  books  as  this  of  Mr.  Ricauti,  our  '*  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage 
Architecture,"  and  various  others,  dwellings  at  once  comfortable  and  orna- 
mental may  be  erected  by  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons,  in  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world. 

JUustraiions  and  Description  of  KUpecJe  Churchy  Herefordshire  ;  with  an  Essay 
on  EcclesiasticalDesign.  'By  G.  R.  Lewis,  author  of"  British  Forest  Trees  ;" 
"  An  Address  on  Education  as  connected  with  Design,  in  every  Department 
of  British  Manufactures  ;"  and  of  various  other  Works.  Part  I.  Fol.  pp.  x, 
8  plates.    London,  1840.    Price,  to  Subscribers,  10^.  6d, 

Letter  to  Thomas  PhtlUpSy  Esq,,  R,A,,  on  the  Connection  between  the  Fine  Arts 
and  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  their  Revival,  By  H.  Drummond,  Esq.  8vo, 
pp.45.    London,  1840, 

Mr.  Lewis  has  entered  on  his  subject  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  will 
charm  some,  and  only  draw  forth  a  smile  from  others ;  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Drummond's  pamphlet.  Nevertheless,  in  both  produc- 
tions there  are  agreat  many  remarks  in  which  every  person  endowed  with 
common  sense  will  concur.  Whether  we  regard  the  plates  most  accurately 
drawn  and  lithographed  by  Mr.  Lewis  himself  or  the  singularity  of  the  ideas 
in  the  letter-press,  the  work  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  architect 
and  the  antiquarian.  The  coincidence  of  opinion  on  some  points  of  sacred 
architecture,  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Drummond,  is  remarkable.  The 
following  sentence,  from  the  latter  gentleman's  pamphlet,  may  be  of  use  :  — . 
'^  The  castles  in  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as  the  Saracenic  in  Spain 
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and  BAiagiia  Gneda,  were  niemfid  buildii^,  both  as  respects  their  strength 
and  picturesque  ellect ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  tnat  the  latter  object 
was  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  intention  of  the  builders.  It  is  in  the  architecture 
which  is  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
England,  that  we  find  the  real  architectural  superiority  of  this  country,  and 
not  in  the  houses  of  her  nobles  and  gentry,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
dumsy  without  grandeur,  and  poor  without  simplicity;  and  these  defects 
are  more  visible  in  proportion  as  the  national  style  has  been  departed  from, 
and  that  of  Italy  imitated,  as  has  been  specially  the  case  since  the  days  of 
Inigo  Jones.**  (p.  15.) 

ArduUdunU  PrecedenU^  with  Notes  and  Observations.  Edited  by  C.  Davy, 
Arch.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  working  drawings.  Parts  II.,  Ill,  IV.,  Y., 
and  VL    8yo,  pp.  106,  8  plates. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  woric  in  p.  267. ;  and,  the  above'  parts 
being  sent  us,  we  earnestly  and  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  young  ar- 
chitect, and  to  the  country  gentleman  who  intends  to  build,  as  replete  with 
usefiil  information,  and  as  being  wholly  practical. 

Help  to  the  Schoolmistress ;  or  FiUage  Teaching.  By  Emily  Taylor.  12mo, 
pp.  98,  1  folding  plate,  and  1  page  of  diagrams.     London,  1839. 

Many  of  our  readers  patronise  country  schools,  and  the  very  title  of  this 
work  and  the  name  of  the  author,  well  knowm  for  her  excellent  school  books, 
ought  to  reconmiend  it  to  them.  It  contains  well  considered  instructions  to 
the  schoolmistress,  and  a  plan  of  a  school,  which  any  country  carpenter  or 
builder  may  execute  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  being  only  15  fl.  long  and  13  ft. 
wide.  The  diagrams  are,  a  prize  slate  for  a  school  of  49  children,  and  a  prize 
book,  both  of  which  are  very  ingenious.  Ladies  who  make  tours  to  watering 
places,  or,  indeed,  to  any  place,  might  do  much  good  by  taking  a  few  copies 
of  the  Schoolmistress  with  them,  and  giving  them  away  to  village  teachers. 


Art.  VI.    Literary  Notices,  prospective  and  retrospective. 

A  GENERAL  priced  Catalogue  of  Implements,  Seeds,  Plants,  ^c,  sold  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum  and  Warehouse  of  JV,  Drummond  and  Sans,  Seedsmen  and 
Nurserymen,     Stirling,  1840. 

This  catalogue  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  that  wish  to  know, 
not  only  the  names  of  articles  which  are  sold,  but  their  prices.  The  only 
similar  catalogue  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  is  Sang's  of  Kircaldy,  noticed 
p.  93. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses,  cultiveUed  for  Sale  by  A,  Paul 
and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  near  London. 

This  catalogue  is  equal  in  merit  to  any  that  have  been  published.  The 
enumeration  of  sorts  fills  19  pages,  and  there  are  at  an  average  above  50  sorts 
in  a  page  ;  in  all  950  sorts. 

Catalogue  far   Autumn    1840,  of  an  unrivalled  Collection  of  Dutch  and  Cape 
Flower  Bulbs,  warranted  genuine,  imported  and  sold  by  James  Carter,  Seeds' 
\    man  and  Florist,  No.  238.  High  Holbom,  London. 

The  best  catalogue  of  bulbs  ever  published  in  England.  It  is  printed  in  a 
small  type,  on  a  very  large  page,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  within  the  penny 
postage.  As  this  is  the  season  for  planting  bulbs,  we  hope  Mr.  Carter  will 
meet  with  that  patronage  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  ^c,  sold  by  Drysd/de  and  Lawson,  Seedsmen,  Nursery* 
men,  and  Florists,  New  Seed  Warehouse,  Glasgow,  is  noticed  as  being  the 
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production  of  beginners,  ivho  are  strongly  recommended  for  their  activity, 
industry,  and  integrity.  They  have  another  catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants  of  select  sorts  ;  either  may  be  sent  by  post  for  Id, 

Catalogue  det  Plantet  du  Jardin  de  M,  De  Kwitka,  titue  a  Osnowa  aux  Eri" 
virons  de  Kharcow,  —  One  of  the  most  extensive  private  collections  of  house 
plants  in  Russia,  amounting  to  about  1000  species. 

TVaite  de  la  Composition  et  de  POmemetU  det  Jardiru^  2  vols,  oblong  4to. 
This  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  Number. 

I^e  la  Loi  du  Contraste  jimultanS  des  Couleurt,  (Jr.  On  the  Law  of  the  simul- 
taneous Contrast  of  Colours,  and  its  Applications,  By  M.  E.  Chevreul, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  F.R.S,  of  London,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo» 
pp.  735,  and  1  4to  vol.  of  coloured  plates.    Paris,  1839. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  containing  much  original  matter,  applied 
tlirectly  to  the  disposition  of  flowers  in  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  and 
to  the  mixture  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  ornamental  plantations.  We  intend  to 
review  it  more  at  length,  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure ;  in  the  meantime  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  of  taste  who  understand  French. 

Report  of  the  Society  Jvr  obtmning  free  Admission  to  the  National  Monuments.  • 
Pamph.  Sfo,  pp.  8.     London,  1840. 

Twenty-five  public  institutions  are  enumerated  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  bc^and,  to  which,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  this  Society, 
the  public  are  admitted  free  of  expense  on  certain  days,  and  under  certain 
conditions.  **  The  benefit  conferred  on  all  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  science,  by  the  legislature  exempting  their  premises  from  the 
assessment  of  taxes  to  the  queen,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of 
our  civilisation,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  be  made  complete,  by  a  similar 
exemption  from  parochial  rates,  as  it  is  evident  that  any  tax  on  popular  know- 
ledge must  be  injurious  both  to  the  funds  and  moral  condition  of  the  people." 

Government  has  cancelled  the  practice  of  taking  fees  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
regaiia  of  Scotland,  and  the  DuKe  of  Hamilton  has  ordered  that  no  demand 
shall  be  made  for  seeing  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  House.  Since  the  regalia 
were  free,  36,900  persons  have  visited  them  in  the  course  of  fourteen  months. 
The  public  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  chairman  of  the  com** 
mittee  of  this  Society,  and  to  George  Foggo,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary. 

Histoire  des  Insectes  nuisiMes-d  la  V^ne^  et  particulierement  de  la  Pyrale,  ^c.  By 
M.  Victor  Audouin. 

This  work  will  develope  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  applications 
of  science  that  ever  was  made,  and  one  that  will  save  millions  of  francs  an-* 
nually  to  France.  It  is  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  government,  who 
have  subscribed  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  send  to  all  the  depart- 
ments where  the  vine  is  cultivated.  The  prospectus  contains  the  contents  of 
all  the  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided :  it  will  be  in  4to,  with  an 
atlas  of  23  coloured  i^lates,  in  5  or  6  livraisons  at  10  francs  each  ;  and,  after 
publication,  the  prici;  will  be  raised  to  12  francs.  A  slight  notice  of  Professor 
Audouin's  discoveries^  will  be  found  in  p.  ^53. 

Bibliotheque  Huzard.    Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  16. 

Notice  Bhgraphique  sur  J,  B.  Huzard,   Pamph.  8vo, 

The  late  M.  Huzard  was  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  great  lover  of 
books.  He  was  born  in  1755,  and  died  in  1838,  leaving  behind  him  the  best 
library  on  veterinary  surgery  ever  collected  in  any  country.  Some  expectations 
are  entertained  that  it  may  be  purchased  by  the  French  government ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  open  to  the  governments  or  societies  of  other  countries. 
We  have  directed  the  attention  to  it,  both  of  the  English  Agricultural  So* 
ciety  and  the  Highland  4Society  of  Scotland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices. 

Wooden  Pavement  for  Streett'  —  Of  various  modes  of  paving  with  wood 
tried  in  London,  we  believe  that  of  De  Lisle  to  be  the  best.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  consists  in  the  system  of  doweling  employed,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  figures  of  the  blocks  unites  the  whole  in  one  mass  so  effectually 
that  it  is  prevented  from  subsiding  unequally,  or  having  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface  deranged  until  the  wood  itself  is  worn  out.  Neither  is  this  plan  so 
apt  to  cause  horses  to  slip  as  some  other  modes,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
blocks  being  cut  or  grooved  on  the  face,  and  so  laid  that  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  of  the  surface  of  the  block  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  street.  We 
submit  these  hints  to  our  readers,  because  we  think  that  when  wooden  pave- 
ment comes  to  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  adopted  in  the  kitchen  and 
stable  courts  of  various  country  mansions,  where  the  noise  of  the  carts  of 
tradesmen  and  others  is  felt  to  be  offensive  to  the  familv.  That  the  courts 
of  honour  of  all  the  royal  palaces  of  France  will  soon  have  this  pavement 
substituted  for  the  clumsy  noisy  stone  pavements  with  which  they  are  now 
covered,  we  cannot  have  a  doubt.  The  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that, 
with  the  example  of  the  courts  of  some  hotels  and  palaces  in  Vienna,  wooden 
pavement  was  not  adopted  in  Paris  twenty  years  ago.  —  Cond. 

Model  FarvM^  which  for  many  years  have  been  adopted  in  France,  Germany, 
and  even  Russia,  are  now  begining  to  be  formed  in  Britain.  One  is  commenced 
by  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ducie,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester;  one 
is  in  progress  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society ;  one  is 
contemplated  in  Kent ;  one  has  been  formed  in  Dingwall,  by  Sir  F.  Macken- 
zie, Bart.,  and  there  is  one  or  more  in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  us  equally  desir- 
able that  an  Agricultural  Society  should  have  a  farm,  as  that  a  Horticultural 
Society  should  have  a  garden  ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  soon  have  an  experimental  farm  worthy  of  that  powerful 
and  respectable  body,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  —  Cond. 

Approach  Roads,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  spread  over  a  layer  of 
macadamised  stone,  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  4  francs  the  square 
metre,  and  garden  walks  which  carriages  are  not  to  go  over  may  be  formed  at 
3J  francs  per  metre.  Footpaths  along  public  roads,  bordered  with  a  kerb  of 
sandstone,  cosf  no  more  than  3J  francs  per  metre. 

A  Layjsr  of  Bitumen  inserted  in  a  wall,  above  the  foundations,  will  prevent 
moisture  from  ascending  from  the  soil,  as  effectually  as  a  course  of  brickwork 
in  Roman  cement.  Bitumen  also  preserves  wood  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
paint.  (JDaly^i  Revue  generate  de  V Architecture ,  p.  161.) 

Clegg  and  Samuda*s  Atmospheric  Railway  is  an  invention  that  promises  to  be 
as  great  an  advance  upon  the  railways  already  in  use,  as  these  are  upon  com- 
mon roads ;  but  we  cannot  step  out  of  our  way  to  go  into  details.  While 
observing  the  pumping  of  the  engine  in  exhausting  the  air,  we  began  to  reflect 
as  to  whether  the  power  of  exhausting  and  compressing  air  could  not  be  ap- 
plied in  some  manner  or  other  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  If  a  regular  sub- 
stratum of  broken  stone  were  laid  under  a  level  space  of  two  or  three  acres, 
and  a  system  of  cast-iron  pipes  pierced  with  holes  throughout  were  laid  in 
this  stratum,  and  communicating  with  an  air-pump,  then,  in  spring,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  above  that  of  the  soil,  which 
it  often  is  in  warm  days  in  March  and  April,  the  soil  might  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere ;  either  by  working  the  pump  as  an  ex- 
hauster, by  which  the  heated  atmosphere  would  be  sucked  down  tnrough  the 
soil,  so  as  to  warm  it  and  the  stratum  of  stones ;  or  by  forcing  it  down 
the  pipes  into  it,  and  up  through  it,  so  as  to  effect  the  same  object.  Whether 
Such  a  system  could  be  made  to  pay  or  not,  is  another  matter  ;  but  we  think 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  an  acre  or  two  covered 
with  grass,  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  and  heated  in  this  manner,  might 
possibly  answer.  —  Cond. 
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Art,  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

RUSSIA. 

Gardening  in  Moicow.^—VL  Hoist,  seedsman  in  Moscow,  has  lately  been 
some  weeks  in  this  country  establishine  correspondents  and  collecting  informal 
tion.  M.  Hoist  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gardens  and  nurseries  about  Lon- 
don,  having  been  three  years  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  immediately  after 
the  peace,  and  having,  about  1818,  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South« 
aropton  Nursery,  with  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  sons,  now  settled  in  New  York. 
M.  Hoist  is  agent  for  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Moscow 
Horticultural  Society ;  and,  being  a  native  of  Riga,  where  he  was  brought  up 
and  educated  as  a  gardener,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  throughout  European  Russia.  This  progress  is  indeed  wonderful. 
M.  Hoist's  collection  of  seeds,  according  to  his  Catalogue,  is  as  extensive  as 
that  of  any  London  seedsman ;  and  he  has  ordered  all  the  principal  implements 
sold  by  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling,  and  many  of  the  best  English  works 
on  gardening  and  agriculture,  inducting  our  Arboretuiu,  and  the  great  work 
on  cattle  by  Professor  Low.  The  gardens  about  Moscow,  he  says,  are  as  gay 
as  those  about  London  in  the  summer  season.  —  Cond, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  largest  Purple  Beech  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
are  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Ash,  Es(]|.,  West  Chester  County, 
New  York.  The  grounds  had  formerly  been  occupied  as  a  nursery,  I  believe 
the  original  of  all  the  American  nurseries.  These  specimens  were,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  among  the  first  of  their  sorts  which  were  introduced  into  this 
country;  and  they  now  serve,  with  other  exotics  and  splendid  native  species,  to 
render  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ash  one  of  the  most  superbly  wooded  places  which 
has  come  under  my  observation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

i^agus  sylv&tica  purpi^rea :  height  56  ft. ;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  3  fl. 
from  the  ground,  6ft.;  circumference  of  the  head,  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
108  ft  This  is  a  splendid  specimen,  with  a  most  symmetrically  formed  semi, 
elliptical  top,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  am  not  a  sufficient  draughtsman 
to  send  you  a  correct  drawing  of  it. 

Cedrus  Libani :  height  53  ft. ;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  6  ft. ;  circumference  of  the  head,  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  90  ft. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  trees  have  been  planted  about  sixty  years,  but 
on  this  point  I  am  not  able  to  obtain  sufficiently  correct  data.  —  Alexander 
Gordon,    New  York,  June  21.  1840. 

Architecture  and  Gardening  have  been  making  rapid  progress  in  New  York 
for  several  years  past,  but  we  have  lately  observed  in  the  books  and  engravings 
received  from  that  country  an  extraordinary  advance  in  architectural  taste. 
This  we  believe  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a  number  of 
new  houses  and  some  churches,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  before  us  an  engraving  of  New  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Upjohn,  architect,  which,  for  correctness  of  style,  and  elegance  of  design, 
may  vie  with  some  of  those  of  Barry  or  Blore,  for  exaniple,  at  Stratford  le 
Bow  and  Brighton.  The  length  of  New  Trinit}^  Church,  New  York,  is  183  ft. 
5 in,  and  the  height  of  the  spire  264ft.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone  close* 
grained,  and  very  highly  finished.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.    Domeslic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

An  ddditional  Park  in  London,  —  A  meeting  is  about  to  be  held  in  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  royal  park  within  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The 
institution  of  such  a  park,  to  secure  fresh  air  and  a  wholesome  promenade  in 
the  middle  of  a  dense  population,  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
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health.  The  object  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  residents  in 
the  metropolis.  {THmes,) 

An  Addition  to  the  Regenfi  Park  is  said  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  which  will  carry  that  scene  of  fresh  air  and  recreation  as  far  as 
Highgate ;  and  probably  some  future  Earl  of  Mansfield  will  join  to  it  the 
grounds  at  Caen  Wood,  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Hyde  Park,  we  hope,  will  one  day  be 
united  to  the  park  of  Lord  Holland,  by  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  a 
narrow  strip  or  ground  over  the  highest  part  of  Camden  Hill,  so  as  to  join 
Holland  Park  with  what  is  now  the  kitchen-garden  of  Kensington  Palace. 
The  grand  entrance  into  this  united  Park  should  be  by  a  magnificent  gateway 
at  the  end  of  Pall  Mall.  —  Cond, 

Public  Park  at  Liverpool,  —  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  a  wealthy 
and  truly  patriotic  gentleman  of  Liverpool,  who  is  so  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  at  least  one  park,  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  our  "  good 
old  town,"  that  he  has  expressed  a  desire,  should  he  find  a  suitable  site,  to  lay 
out  a  sum  of  50,000/.  in  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  ground,  and  to 
dedicate  the  same  gratuitously  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  The  state- 
ment of  our  informant  was  derived  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability, 
who,  we  believe,  heard  it  either  from  the  individual  himself  or  some  intimate 
friend.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  statement  may  be  verified.  Meantime,  as 
so  munificent  a  donation  by  one  individual  is  so  rare  in  this  too  mercenary 
age,  as  naturally  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  having  arisen  ;  all  we 
can  say  is,  that,  if  it  be  the  fact,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  ijhould  he  nobly 
come  forward,  will  earn  for  himself  while  living  an  enviable  reputation  amongst 
his  contemporary  fellow-subjects,  and  when  he  has  gone  to  **  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns,"  his  name,  linked  with  his  benevolence,  will  be 
cherished  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  ages  to  come.  (Imct^ 
pool  Standard.) 

The  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  were  opened  in  June.  The 
Society  has  expended  between  10,000/.  and  11,000/.  on  the  purchase,  plant- 
ing, and  laying  out  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  erection  of  walls  and  buildings. 
The  site  is  most  eligible,  being  in  a  slight  hollow  betwixt  rising  ground  on  the 
east  and  west,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  hill,  and  gently  sloping  down  towards 
the  south.  Its  direction  from  Leeds  is  such  that  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  reached 
by  the  smoke.  {Newsp.) 

Kew  Gardens.  —  Various  rumours  are  afloat  as  to  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one  of  them,  having  heard  it  from 
respectable  quarters.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  it  is  said,  has  offered  his  services 
witnout  salary,  provided  he  has  a  house  rent  free  sufficiently  large  for  contain- 
ing his  extensive  herbarium.  —  Cond, 

yictorisL  regia  Lindl. — Living  plants  of  this  vegetable  prodigy  have  reached 
Demerara  in  safety,  and  may  soon  be  expected  in  England.  That  they  will 
prove  as  capable  of  cultivation  as  other  tropical  iVymphaeaceae  cannot  be 
doubted.  (Bot.  Reg,  CAroji.,- August,  1840.) 

A  transplanted  Midbeiry  Tree,  which  remained  a  Year  dormant, — In  carrying 
out  some  improvements  at  Lime  Grove,  Putney,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  a  mulberry  tree  of  about  forty  years'  growth,  which,  standing  among 
other  trees,  was  somewhat  stunted, .  although  a  tolerably  handsome  tree  of 
about  18  ft.  high,  with  a  head  in  proportion.  Being  unwilling  to  destroy  it, 
considerable  pains  were  taken  to  lifl  it  with  its  roots  and  fibres  with  the  least 
possible  injury,  which  was  effected  with  corresponding  success.  The  tree  was 
carefully  removed,  and  planted  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  in  the  autumn 
of  1838,  and  I  had  but  little  doubt  of  having  succeeded  in  its  preservation.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1839  I  frequently  visited  it,  but  with  repeated  dis- 
appointment in  seeing  no  indications  of  life,  otherwise  than  that  the  wood 
seemed  to  preserve  its  vitality.  The  autumn  succeeded,  and  closed,  stili 
leavmg  the  tree  in  a  leafless  state.  I  then  concluded  that  all  was  over,  but 
still  perceiving  life  in  the  wood,  it  was  left  to  remain  over  winter.    In  the 
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beginning  of  June  in  the  present  vear,  the  tree  began  to  push  all  the  way  up  its 
main  stem,  and  from  several  of  its  larger  lateral  branches ;  and,  being  now 
pruned  in,  it  promises  fair  to  make  in  the  course  of  time  a  handsome  tree. — 
jT.  Rutger.    lame  Grove,  Putney,  Jtdy,  1840. 

The  Bokhara  Clover  (Jlielildtus  arb6rea)  at  Oxborough,  near  Stokeferry, 
Norfolk,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson,  is  nearly  1 1  ft.  high,  and  bearing 
abundance  of  seeds.  Mr.  Johnson  is  so  much  pleased  with  this  plant,  that  he 
means  to  lay  down  a  small  field  of  it,  and  treat  it  like  lucern.  The  seed  ripens 
freely.  —  Samuel  Taylor,    Stokeferry,  August  31.1 840. 

SCOTLAND. 

Thirlettaine  Cattle,  East  Lothian,  —  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  is  making 
s[)lendid  improvements  in  Thirlestaine  Castle ;  as  many  as  forty  masons  are 
at  present  employed  on  the  garden  wall,  which,  when  finished,  we  are  told, 
will  be  the  finest  in  Scotland.     {Scotsman.) 

The  Earl  of  Stair  is  making  extensive  improvements  at  the  ancient  family 
residences  in  Wigtonshire,  among  which  may  be  included  the  restoration, 
in  the  style  of  Le  Notre,  of  the  terrace  and  other  architectural  gardens, 
which  have  been  in  a  state  of  comparative  neglect  for  nearly  half  a  centurv. 
(Ibid,) 

Gladiolus  cardindlis,  at  Haflon  Gardens,  the  seat  of  James  Hunter,  Esq., 
in  Argyllshire,  measures  23  ft,  in  circumference,  and  exhibits  upwards  of  100 
stems,  terminating  in  spikes  of  its  rich  scarlet  flowers.  This  plant,  in  common 
with  various  others  at  Hafton,  says  much  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  M'Dermaid. 
(^Glasgow  Courier,  Aug.  8.) 

A  Weeping  common  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  pendula)  was  found  in  a 
bed  of  seedlings  sown  at  Ochtertyre  in  1825.  It  was  planted  on  the  lawn  at 
Ochtertyre  House,  and  is  now  (1840)  33  ft.  high,  with  regularly  drooping 
branches,  which,  after  they  touch  the  ground,  run  along  it  for  some  distance. 
Plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  grafting  on  stems  5  or  6  feet  high,  which 
form  beautiful  weeping  trees.  —  Patrick  Robertson,  Petworth  Gardens,  Sussex, 
Aug.  16.  1840. 

IRELAND. 

77ie  Belfast  Botanic  Garden.  --  In  p.  363.  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
design  for  the  range  of  plant-houses  erecting  in  this  garden,  and  one  has  kindly 
been  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  curator,  now  (Sept.  3.)  in  London. 
It  comes  nearer,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  range  erected  in  the  Sheffield 
Gardens,  than  any  other  which  we  recollect,  but  it  is  much  handsomer.  We 
have  not  seen  ground  plans  or  sections,  but  these  are  promised,  and  when  we 
receive  them  we  shall  speak  of  the  whole  more  in  detail.  We  are  happy  to 
have  confirmed,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  favourable  accounts  which  we  have 
heard  from  various  persons,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  garden,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  which  it  affords  to  the  subscribers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  generally.  The  climate  of  Belfast  is  so  mild, 
that  the  common  broad-leaved  myrtle  is  as  hardy  there  as  the  laurustinus  is 
about  London.  In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  when  the  thermometer  about  Lon- 
don was  10°  below  zero,  it  never  fell  lower  than  14°  at  Belfast.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  Australian,  and  especially  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  shrubs  attain  here  a  degree  of  vigorous  growth  never  seen 
in  England.  —  Cond, 

National  Education  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  Sivth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is  making  steady  progress,  notwithstanding  much  opposition.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  has 
been  197,  and  of  scholars  23,736 !  The  Irish  people  have  a  much  greater 
aptitude  for  education  than  the  English,  and,  if  the  latter  do  not  soon  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  national  system  which  shall  be  applied  to  all,  the  Irish,  as 
the  Scotch  did  formerly,  will  inundate  the  country  with  skill  as  well  as 
strength.  {Mom,  Chron,,  Sept.  10.) 
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Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

PinsaVo. —  A  note  by  Mr.  D.  Beaton^  in  p.  277.,  states  '*  that  the  Pine  of 
Cephalonia  belongs  to  tjie  section  Plcea,  and  the  Phudpo  to  that  of  u^^bies."  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  the  first,  not  haying  seen  it  as  yet  living,  and  only  knowing 
it  from  the  5  or  6  seeds  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  which  did 
not  germinate,  as  you  foresaw.  Judging  by  these  seeds,  as  well  as  by  the 
description  and  the  figure  that  you  have  given  in  the  Arboretum  Brttafmcuviiy 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  tree  belongs  to  the  Picea. 

As  to  the  Pirudpo  I  can  speak  more  positively.     I  have  plants  3  years  and 
2  years  old  ;  and,  besides,  I  have  had  in  my  possession  several  packages  of 
seeds  mixed  with  their  scdes.     In  short,  I  have  a  branch  with  cones,  or  the 
remains  of  cones,  on  it,  they  having  partly  fallen  to  pieces,  although  they 
were  gathered  before  they  were  quite  ripe.     The  leaves  on  this  branch,  and 
on  the  young  plants,  are  those  of  ^'bies,  and  not  of  Pfcea ;  those  on  the  iull- 
grown  branch  resemble  more  than  any  other  the  ^^bies  alba  of  America  ('our 
sapinette  blanche)  j  I  suppose  Mr.  Beaton  has  founded  his  opinion  on  their 
appearance.   But  now  the  cones  are  large,  upright,  their  scales  are  caducous ; 
in  short,  they,  as  well  as  the  scales  and  the  seeds,  have  such  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  silver  fir,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
Now,  as  it  is  from  the  cones  that  the  character  of  the  two  sections  is  prin- 
cipally formed,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Pirudpo  is  a  true  Picea.     Besides, 
the  minute  description  that  M.  Boissier  has  given  cannot  leave  any  doubt  in 
this  respect. —  Vilmorin,   Paris,  Juh/,  1840. 

Anomalous  Productions  of  Hybrids,  —  The  paper  in  p.  289.,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Herbert,  **  On  the  singular  Origin  ot  the  Purple  Laburnum,"  induced 
me  to  go  carefully  over  my  budded  roses  with  my  gardener,  and  I  find  be- 
tween 20  and  30  in  the  state  that  gentleman  describes  as  likely  to  produce 
hybrid  plants  by  a  shorter  way  than  impregnated  flowers.  The  buds  are  quite 
dead,  but  the  wood  that  surrounds  them  is  as  green  as  the  day  they  were  put 
in,  in  some  instances  ;  and  in  all,  my  gardener  assures  me„  the  wood  is  alive : 
these  were  budded,  some  in  1838,  some  in  1839.  I  have  now  carefully  masked 
them  with  bast,  to  await  what  may  be  the  result.  But  I  fear  I  have  lost  a 
good  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  new  hypothesis.  Thus,  being 
very  anxious  to  obt^n  flowers  of  the  double  yellow  Provence  rose,^  I  had  a 
branch  of  Brown's  superb  budded  with  it,  as  I  imagined,  the  whole  way  up. 
In  1839  a  most  vigorous  shoot  of  it  was  produced,  but  in  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  of  last  summer  it  was  blown  ofi* ;  the  buds  beneath  shot,  but  the 
wood  not  being  that  of  the  yellow  rose,  and  producing  a  flower  of  no  beauty, 
I  concluded  the  man  who  budded  it  had  made  a  mistake,  and  the  branch 
being  old  and  unsightly  I  cut  it  ofl*,  not  having  then  seen  Mr.  Herbert's 
paper.  I  hope,  however,  with  the  prospect  of  so  many  in  the  state  I  have 
described,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  an  account  of  the  re- 
sult.—  Surreyensis,     August  17.  1840. 


Art.  V»     Queries  and  Answers. 

The  Curl  in  the  Leaves  of  Vines, —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform 
me  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  vine  leaves  assuming  a  curled  appearance, 
though  apparently  in  a  vigorous  growing  state.  I  have  some  vines  in  a  small 
vinery  that  are  very  much  curled,  while  others  by  their  side  are  not  in  the  least. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  must  proceed  from  an  injury  to  the  roots,  as  there  are 
several  green-house  plants  in  the  border.  If  you  could,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  inform  roe  as  to  the  cause,  you  would  very  much 
oblige — A  Subscriber,    Knightsbridge,  July  19. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  on  some  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in  Lincolnshire^ 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Hertfordshire,  from  May  to  October,  1840.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

HuNGERTON  Hajx  (May  20,  22).,  the  present  residence  of  Gregory  Gre- 
gory, Esq.,  is  a  quiet  rural  abode  in  an  elevated  healthy  situation.  The  house 
IS  well  arranged,  and  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  the  library  contains  an 
admirable  collecdon  of  books  on  architecture  and  ancient  gardening,  more 
especially  foreign  works  on  these  subjects.     We  noticed  the  following : — 


Architecture  d'Androuet  du  Circeau. 
Paris,  1561. 

Fries's  Ornaments.    1563.    No  place. 

Dicterlin's  Architecture.    1598.     No 
place. 

Tresor  des  Parterres,  par  Loris.    Ge- 
neva, 1629. 

Arts  du  Moyen  Age,  par  Du  Som- 
merard.     Paris,  1635. 

Traite   du    Jardinage,  par  Boi9eau 
Paris,  1638. 

Sanderi  Flandria  illustrata.    Cologna, 
1641. 

MerianiyTopographia.  1645.  Noplace. 

(Euvres  de  Silvestre.    Paris,  1650. 

Th^tre  des  Plans  du  Jardinage,  par 
Sercy.     Paris,  1652. 

(Euvres  de  Perette.     Paris,  1652. 

Loggan's  Oxonia  Illustrata.    Oxford, 
1673. 

Loggan's  Cantabrigia  illustrata.    Cam- 
bridge, 1688. 

Suecia   hodiema  et  antiqua.     1691. 
No  place. 

Neup    Stedebock  von    Italien,    par 
Blanc.   Amsterdam,  1705. 

Le  Roi,  Castella  de  Brabant.     Am- 
sterdam, .1705. 

Theatre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  par 
Kipp,  London,  1708. 

Van  Nidek*s  Views  in  Holland.   Am- 
sterdam, 1709. 

Salzbach,  Architecture  Civile.    Augs- 
burg, 1711. 

Works  of  Pozzo.    Roma,  1717. 

1840.    Nov.  p 


Pfeffel's  Views  in   Vienna.     Augs- 
burg, 1724." 
Theatre  de  Piemont.     A^  La  Haye, 

1725. 
Maisonsde  Plaisance  de  Milan.  Milan, 

1727. 
Butken*s  Trophies  de  Brabant.  Brux- 

elles,  1727. 
Theatre  sacre    de    Brabant.     A'  la 

Haye,  1729. 
Rademaker's     Netherland     Cabinet. 

Amsterdam,  1732. 
Views    of  the    principal   Bridges  of 
Europe,    by   Schramm.     Leipsic, 
1735. 
Traits  du  Jardinage,  par  Argenville, 

A'  la  Haye,  1739. 
Works  of  Piranesi.    Paris,  1743. 
Works  of  Vasi,  Roma  Modema  ed 

Antica.    Roma,  1747. 
Tirion's  Nederland's  Cabinet.    Am- 
sterdam, 1749. 
Architecture  de  Le  Pautre .  Paris,  1 75 1 . 
Pfeffel,  Vues  de  Mayence,  de  Salz- 
burg, d*  Augsburg.  Augsburg,  1751. 
CEuvres  de  Marot.    Paris,  1751. 
CEuvres  de  Blondel.    Paris,  1752. 
Rigaud's   Views  of  the  Palaces  of 

France.    Paris,  1752. 
Ridinger*s  great  work  on  the  Chase  in 
Germany,  in  alHts  diversities.  A ugs- 
burg,  1760. 
Cavillers,  (Euvres  de.     Paris,  1772. 
Le  Rouge,  *'  Details  de  nouveaux  Jar^ 
dins."     Paris,  1776. 
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Coup-d'oeil  sur  Bel<Eil|  par  le  Prince 

de  Ugne.    Belceil,  1786. 
Millin*8  Andquites  Nationales.  Paris, 

1790. 
Vuesd' Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  1805. 
Voyages  dans  Tancienne  France,  par 

Taylor,  Nodin,  &c.    Paris,  1815. 
Laborde,   Monnmens  de  la  France. 

Paris,  1816. 
Falda,    Fontane   di    Roma.    Roma, 

no  date. 
Works  of  VisentinL    No  date. 


Visser's  Views  in  Holland.    Amster- 
dam, no  date. 

Omemens  de  Berain.  Paris,  no  date. 

Fontaines,  par  Le  Brun.    No  date. 

Teatro  di  Venezia.  Veneaa,  No  date. 

Oppenort's  Architecture.     No  date. 

Puuonds  de  la  Gralerie  de  Florence. 
No  date. 

Vitruvien  Denmarken.     No  date  or 
place. 

Architecture  des  Jardins,    par  Filet. 
No  date  or  place. 


Besides  a  great  number  of  county  histories ;  and  a  great  variety  of  old 
works  on  chivalry,  heraldry,  fi^tes,  and  processions. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  and  also  in  a  large  garden,  which  may  be  called  a 
nursery,  hardy  and  house  plants  of  various  kinds  are  bringing  forward  for  the 
terrace  gardens  and  conservatories  now  forming  at  Harlaxton  new  Manor; 
and  for  stocking  the  indigenous  woods  there.  There  is  also  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  grapes,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wade 
the  gardener,  particularly  in  one  house,  having  a  pit  for  pines  or  other  plants, 
is  new,  and  well  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  back  wall  of  this  nouse  is  fined,  and  the  space  allotted  for  the  back 
alley  is  given  to  the  vines  as  a  border  for  their  roots.  If  the  pine-pit  walls 
had  been  thrown  upon  arches,  a  greater  increase  of  space  for  tne  extension 
of  their  roots  would  of  course  have  been  available.  The  circumstance  of 
root  and  branch  being  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  the  atmospheric  changes  belong- 
ing to  the  early  months  of  the  year  is  very  important  to  early  forcing,  tind 
the  back  wall  having  a  flue  running  very  contiguous  to  these  roots  places  the 
climate,  and  the  period  of  commencing  their  growth,  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  only  in  such  a  situation  that  the  delicate  and  pei4umed 
sorts,  such  as  Purple  White  Constantia  and  the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  perfect 
and  mature  their  growth  and  ripen  their  firuit. 

The  mode  adopted  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington,  as  detailed  in  some 
of  the  early  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  of  constructing  the  top  sashes  of  the 
roof  of  a  size  exactly  to  fill  up  the  space  and  height  from  the  back  pit  wall 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  a  very  great  and  ingenious  improvement ;  for 
by  this  means  the  back  wall  crop  can  be  made  to  have  a  wmter,  or  rather 
state  of  rest,  and  the  main  body  oi  the  house  still  kept  for  its  usual  purposes; 
the  back  allev  being  alone  detached  from  it,  and  exposed  during  the  latest 
summer  months  to  the  open  air. 

This  forms  the  arrangement  for  the  first  crop  of  grapes.  The  second,  or 
intermediate,  crop  is  obtained  by  allotting  the  space  for  the  firont  alley  as  a 
border  for  the  vines,  so  that  the  roots  are  here  agam  never  submitted  to  atmo- 
spheric changes ;  but,  as  there  is  no  flue  which  can  be  said  to  be  sufficiently 
near  to  this  border  to  lend  to  it  an  increased  state  of  heat,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  afore-named  tender  sorts,  with  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  great 
vigour  and  size  of  bunch,  will  never  ripen  on  this  border,  although  they  do  so 
very  successfully  in  the  same  house  on  the  back  wall,  where  there  is  a  flue 
worked  with  a  very  gentle  fire.  The  Hamburg,  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  have 
ripened  in  that  situation.    These  vines  are  trained  to  the  raflers. 

The  third  crop  is  derived  from  the  border  out  of  doors,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  vines  are  trained  to  the  rafters.  The  succession  is  obtained  by  wintering 
them  along  the  front  uprights  of  the  house,  and  placing  them  between  two 
walls  or  screens  of  glass.  They  are,  by  this  glass  chamber,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  never  exposed  to  the  entire  rigour  of  the  winter,  and  are  introduced  into 
the  house  to  their  rafters  at  the  option  of  the  gardener,  or  as  late  as  their 
tendency  to  break  their  buds  admits  of. 

This  arrangement  utilises  as  much  as  possible  the  area  both  of  glass  and 
ground,  does  not  destroy  the  facilities  of  circulation,  or  of  cultivatipg  pines 
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in  the  pit,  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  esteemed 
sorts,  and  obtains  an  immense  power  of  succession. 

The  following  are  the^kinds  of  grapes  grown :  —  Purple  Constantia,  White 
Constantia,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Stillweirs  Sweetwater, 
West's  St.  Peter,  Black  Damascus,  Black  Tripoli,  Black  Hamburg,  White 
Portugal,  Syrian. 

In  the  plant  stoves,  palms  of  various  kinds,  dracsenas,  musas,  bamboos, 
and  various  fragrant-flowered  climbers,  are  bringing  forward  in  pots  and  tubs 
for  the  conservatory  at  the  new  Manor  House. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  one  of  these  houses  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sash-bar,  so  that  the  rabbet  b  on  the  under  side,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  panes  is  made  from  that  side  instead  of  from  the  outside,  as  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  the  putty  is  not  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  its  value.  The 
difficulty  that  appears  to  be  most  likely  to  establish  itself  respecting  the  reverse 
glazing  is,  that  of  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  repair,  supposing  that  the 
fights  are  not  movable  but  fixed.  In  the  firat  instance,  it  is  feared  that  the 
pane  cannot  be  made  to  retain  its  position,  but  will  fall,  or  at  least  move 
slightly  from  its  place,  from  its  own  weight,  before  the  putty  is  sufficiently  set 
or  hardened  to  retain  it.  In  repairing,  the  workman  is  not  so  conveniently 
placed  ;  he  is  like  a  painter  of  ceihngs,  and  ought  to  be  laid  on  his  back.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Paxton*s  mode  of  having  a  groove  in  the  sash-bar,  as  hereinafter 
described,  may  ultimately  be  found  preferable. 

Belton,  near  Grantham :  Earl  Brownlow,  —  Mai/ 2\,  We  passed  to  this 
place  from  Harlaxton,  through  Grantham,  and  a  very  miserable  village,  which 
we  could  not  help  wishing  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Gregory.  The  wretched 
hovels  exhibited  not  only  a  want  of  taste  in  their  exteriors  and  surrounding 
gardens,  but  even  a  want  of  repair  and  the  appearance  of  common  comforts. 
Belton  we  have  always  understood  to  be  one  of  the  best  kept  places  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  certainly  found  it  so,  though  the  &mily  had  been  absent  some 
months,  and  were  not  expected  till  July.  We  entered  by  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  was  originally  planned  by,  and  built  under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Webb. 
The  pine  stoves  anci  vineries  are  wide,  with  a  fixed  roof  formed  by  bars  with- 
out rafl;ers,  resting  on  a  horizontal  iron  rail,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  tan  pits.  The  only  inconvenience  that  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Ingram,  finds  fi'om  these  pillars,  is,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  breaking  the  long 
stiff  shoots  of  the  vines,  when  he  removes  them  from  the  rafters  to  lay  them 
down  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  front  wall,  in  Mr.  Strutt's  manner.  The 
grounds  have  few  natural  inequalities ;  but  the  river  Witham  runs  through 
them,  and  this  feature  has  been  made  the  most  of,  especially  near  the  house, 
which  is  a  fine  old  French  mansion,  with  stately  avenues.  Among  the  old 
trees  are  some  good  specimens,  especially  of  elm  and  Scotch  pine.  There  is 
a  rustic  bridee  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  what  may  be  called  a  fancy 
cottage,  which  is  covered  over  with  rustic  trelliswork  for  climbers,  and  these 
climbers  are  planted  in  rustic  boxes,  which  project  from  the  outside  of  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  The  idea  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  effect  good.  In 
the  church,  the  tower  of  which  forms  a  fine  object  from  the  walk  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  which  leads  to  it,  are  some  fine  sculptural  monument?  of 
the  Brownlow  family,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  several  to  their  servants ; 
kindness  and  consideration  to  them  being  apparently  hereditary  in  the  family. 
One  tombstone  is  to  the  memory  of  a  gardener,  who  had  been  54  years  in  the 
family,  and  died  in  1710.  The  place  has  two  defects  which  might  easily  be 
remedied.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  no  master  walk  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
play the  main  features  of  the  place;  and  the  second,  that  the  kitchen-garden 
cannot  be  entered  without  crossing  a  public  road,  and  also,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a  farm  road.  A  tunnel  or  tunnels  would  at  once  remove  the  latter 
objection,  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  former. 

The  home  farm-offices  are  very  complete ;  we  entered  the  poultry-house,  which 
is  a  square  room,  well  lighted,  and  heated  by  an  open  fireplace.   There  is  a  range 
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round  the  room  of  coops  for  hens  with  chickens ;  above  it,  one  for  laying-hens ; 
luid  above  that,  one  for  such  aa  are  batching.  On  each  side  a  hen  st^r  leads  to 
the  rooBting-plaee,  which  is  above  the  ceiling,  so  that  nothing  can  ever  drop  on 
the  floor.  The  Tillage  here  is  being  remodeled  in  the  Gothic  style  in  good 
tute,  and  ii  aheady  a  moat  gratifying  and  conspicuoua  ornament  to  the  public 
road.  Would  that  His  Lordship  might  extend  this  admirable  improvement  to 
bU  the  cottages  on  the  estate  I  By  way  of  expression  of  purpose,  the  smithy 
has  a  large  horseshoe  sculptured  on  the  gable,  which  projects  over  the  entrance. 
The  inn  and  public  houses  have  carved  stone  figures  for  their  signs ;  the  beau- 
tiful schoolhouae  has  s  quotation,  and  the  village  shop  bus  a  riband  label  of 
stone  (too  broad,  and  not  very  tastefully  displayed)  over  the  broad  window 
for  displaying  the  goods.  In  the  flower-garden  we  observed  a  curious  hybrid 
between  a  Brompton  stock  and  a  wallflower,  which  appeared  to  be  producing 
seed ;  and  which,  at'all  events,  we  trust  Mr.  Ingram  has  propagated  by  cutdngs. 
C/ialttiiori/i.—  May  23.  When  we  last  visited  this  place  in  May,  1839  (see 
our  preceding  vol.  p.  *50.),  the  grand  conservatory  was  just  bepnning  to  be 
^zed  and  at  present  the  glazing  is  almost  completed.  The  panes  are  3lt. 
9in  in  length  and  6  in.  in  width,  and  the  work  was  performed  by  Mr. 
,.  Drake,  glaiier,   Edgeware  Road,   London,   at         62 

^  the  rate  of  16rf.  per  square  foot.    The  sash-bars  i 

1^    are  of  deal,  cut  out  by  machinery  impelled  by  | 
r  _i  steam.     Frg.  61.  is  a  section  of  the  bar  of  the  i 

j  full  size ;   and  ,fig.  62.   are   specimens   of   the  | 

s;lasB  of  the  full  thickness,  snowing  at  b  the  i 
/  thinnest  glass,  and  at  a  the  very  thickest  that  I 
'  IS  used  in  the  conservatory ;  or,  in  other  words,  i 
showing  the  variation  ol  thickness  that  takes  l 
place  in  this  description  of  glass.  The  roof,  i 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  in  the  ridge-  I 
and-fiiTTow  manner,  and  the  quantity  of  sash-bar  I 
used  in  forming  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  exceeds  I 
40  miles  in  length.  The  hot-water  heating-  i 
apparatus  is  already  put  up  by  Messrs,  Walker   "  * 

of  Manchester  there  are  6  boilers,  and  the  length  of  pipe,  which  in 
4  n  in  diameter  within,  is  about  7  miles.  There  is  such  a  thorough 
command  of  water  on  the  adjoining  rising  grouniis,  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  form  a  svstem  of  pipes  for  throwing  down  a  shower  over  the  whole  in- 
tenor  of  the  house  n  Messrs.  Loddiges's  manner ;  and  the  water  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  heated  by  passing  the  pipes  containing  it  through  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  heating  pipes  This  has  already  been  done  with  the  pipes  v  hich  sup- 
ply water  for  the  ordinary  watering  of  the  house.  The  progress  of  fitting  up 
the  interior  is  going  on  steadily,  and  will  be  completed,  and  many  of  the  trees 
planted,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  The  trees  in  the  arboretuin  are  in  a 
niost  thriTing  state ;  and  planting  on  little  hills  of  prepared  soil,  keeping 
these  hills  afterwards  clear  of  weeds  and  covered  with  short  grass,  has  done 
as  much  here  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  it  has  done  at  ElvastOD  Castle 
and  the  Derby  Arboretum,  Some  of  the  rarer  species  of  P^nus  A^aea  and 
Plcea  have  made  vigorous  shoots,  and  will  soon  become  fine  trees.  A'ca 
palmatum,  which  was  killed  every  where  about  London,  by  the  winter  of 
J837-8,  except  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  has  never  had  anv  protection  here, 
and  is  now  3  ft.  high  in  the  open  arboretum.  The  nomenclature  of  the  ar- 
boretum ia  unavotdably  in  a  state  of  confiision ;  because,  Mr.  Paxton's  object 
being  to  collect  as  many  species  as  he  could,  wherever  he  found  a  different 
nxmc  he  ordered  a  plant,  and  planted  it  with  the  name  which  he  received, 
with  a  view  to  future  compal^son  and  correction.  In  another  year,  by  sending 
one  of  his  young  men  to  the  Derby  Arboretum,  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  the 
nomenclature  at  Chatsworth  to  that  of  the  Arboretum  at  Derby,  which  we 
think  it  will  not  be  denied  is  at  present  the  most  correctly  named  collectioD 
of  treea  and  shrubs  in  England.  If  it  ia  not  so,  then  we  have  spent  ten  years 
of  our  life,  and  expended  in  cash  or  creilit  above  10,000/.,  in  vain. 
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The  conservative  wall  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park  on  the  north 
is  a  most  delightful  scene,  and  confirms  the  observations  of  our  correspondent 
in  p.  23.,  "  that  a  conservative  wall  is  a  very  superior  source  of  enjoyment  to 
eitner  a  green-house  or  a  conservatory."  It  is  3450  ft.  in  length,  and  tlie  direc- 
tion being  up  a  sloping  surface,  it  is  divided  into  panels  about  27  ft.  in  lengthf 
and  about  18  ft.  high,  rising  above  one  another,  with  stone  piers  between  each. 
The  wall  is  fined  and  covered  with  a  wooden  trellis.  It  has  a  coping  which 
projects  about  1  ft.  in  front,  with  a  rod  under  it  on  which  the  rings  of  curtains 
run.  Piers  are  built  every  27  ft,  apart,  which  determine  the  length  of  the 
curtain  rods  ;  and  half  the  curtain  draws  up  against  each  pier,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  common  window.  The  curtains  are  of  stout  hempen  cloth,  striped  with 
blue ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contraction  and  expansion,  and  also  to 
keep  the  curtains  tight  when  let  down,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  is  fur- 
nished with  rings,  which  are  put  over  hooks  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  board 
which  lies  fiat  on  the  border  at  the  distance  of  13J  in.  from  the  wall.  The 
other  edge  of  this  board,  which  is  1 IJ^  in.  wide,  is  hinged  to  a  rail  4^  in.  broad, 
which  is  made  fast  to  stakes  driven  mto  the  ground,  and  sawn  ofi*  level  with 
the  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  wet  weather  contracts 
the  curtain,  instead  of  shrinking  up,  and  exposing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  the 
weather,  it  merely  lifls  up  the  inner  edge  of  the  board,  which  sinks  down 
again  to  its  place  with  the  return  of  dry  weather.  The  edges  of  the  curtain 
next  the  piers  are  made  fast  to  slips  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edges 
where  the  curtains  join  in  the  middle  overlap  each  other,  as  in  common  window 
or  bed  curtains.  Nothing  is  planted  against  the  piers  but  dahlias  during  sum- 
mer, and  thus,  by  leaving  these  naked,  they  preserve  the  architectural  dignity 
of  the  wall  by  contrast  with  the  covered  parts.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  and 
also  to  the  effect  of  the  flowers  on  the  plants  in  the  panels,  even  the  dahlias, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  better  omitted. 
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J^.  63.  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall  showing  the  piers  (the  one  rising 
higher  than  the  other,  as  the  wall  ascends  a  sloping  surface)^  and  the  curtains 
drawn  aside. 

Fig,  64.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  which  a  Is  the 
dug  border,  b  the  rising  and  falling  board,  c  fixed  boards  opposite  the  piers» 
d  a  border  of  turf,  e  a  gravel  walk  6  ft.  wide,  and  /  the  lawn* 

F^.  65.  is  a  section  of  the  wall^  the  wooden  copijogr  the  curtain,  and  the 
rising  and  falling  board. 

i<&.  66.  is  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  rising  and  flailing 
board,  and  the  ground  rail  to  which  it  is  hinged,  on  a  lai^er  scale. 

The  following  list  of  the  plants  now  growing  against  this  wall  has  been,  at 
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our  request,  kindly  furnisheil  by  Mr.  Psxton.    They  are  arruiged  here  ac- 
cording to  the  nBtural  orden,  for  the  soke  of  ehowing  the  great  Variety  of 


j  but  they  are  planted  agtunst  the  wall  in  no  particular  order,  except 


:  tender  sorts,  such  aa  orange  ti 
«  generally  placed  together,  i 


,  .fasminum  grandiflorurn, 

that  the  part  of  the  wall 


sorts,  such  BS  Sophora  microphyUa,  Tecoma  capreolata,  &c., 
which  require  no  artificial  heat,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
loss  both  of  labour  and  fuel. 


UaTtvnculdceiF, 


Clematis  fl6rida  SiebdldH,  planted  in  1837,  is  9  ft.  high,  and  in  another  place 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  panel  over  low-growing  shrubs.  Like 
other  climbers  it  does  not  spread  much  in  width.  In  flower  it  is  singularly 
omamentnl. 

Clematis  azuren  grandiflora,  plnnted  in  1837,  is  ISJft.high,  and2A.  wide. 
Splendid  when  m  flower. 

Dt/Zeniacex. 

BSMrtia  volilbilis,  planted  in  1836,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

Magnolni  grandifldra,  planted  in  1836,  is  4j  ft.  high,  and  3J  ft.  wide. 


nifcinni  florid&nmn,  planted  in  1838,  is  1  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

Berberfdcse. 
Sirberii  f  sp.,  planted  in  1838,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Volygttlete. 
3l^gala  grandiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  8}  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  wide. 
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PUtospdrets, 

Billardiera  longiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  16  ft,  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Billardiera  muSibiUs  has  in  the  same  period  attained  the  height  of  17  ft.,  and 

is  1  ft.  wide. 
S611ya  heteroph^Ua,  planted  in  1837,  is  4)  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

IJnea!, 

Zrinum  trigynuni,  planted  in  1838,  is  \\ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide. 

Malya  ?  sp.,  planted  in  1840,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide, 
ikfalva  Greeana,  planted  in  1839,  is  7^  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide. 

Auraniidcea. 

Various  orange  trees,  planted  in  1836,  are  from  3ft.  to  9ft.  high;  and  the 
standard  have  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  covered  with  Maurandya  Bar- 
clayana  and  Tropse'^oium  per^rlnum. 

TVopiBolets^ 

Tropae^olum  peregrlnuro  grows  to  the  top  of  the  wall  every  season. 

'Rutdc€<B. 

Corree^a  speciosa,  planted  in  1837,  is  5^  ft.  high,  and  1)  ft.  wide. 
CorraB^a  &iha,  planted  in  1840,  is  3J  ft.  nigh,  and  10  in.  wide. 

Afiacardidce<s, 

5bhinus  M6lle.  A  very  large  plant  of  this  fine  evergreen  has  lately  been  killed 
to  the  ground,  hut  is  now  springing  up  again. 

LeguminoscB,  - 

Ackda.  loph&ntha,  planted  in  1837,  is  7)  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ac,  melandxylon,  planted  in  1837,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ac,  dec6rrens,  planted  in  1837,  has  attained  the  height  of  the  wail,  and 

has  been  several  times  cut  in. 
Ac,  rutaefolia,  planted  in  1840,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  16  in.  wide. 
Ac  vestlta  has  Just  been  planted. 

Brachysema  undulata,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  hi^h,  and  1)  ft.  wide. 
Bossiae^a  scolopendra,  planted  in'1840,  is  18  ft.  h^h,  and  1  ft.  widd. 
GalUstachys  lanceolata,  planted  in  1840,  is  4  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide, 
di&nthus  punlceus,  planted  in  1837,  is  1 1  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  wide.     A  splendid 

specimen. 
Daviesta  mimosoides,  planted  in  1840,  is  2  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Dor^'cnium  hirsi!ltum,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  6  ft.  hish,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide. 
Edw4rdsta  grandifldra,  planted  in  1837,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Ed.  microph;^la,  planted  in  1836,  is  13ft.  high,  and  3}  ft.  wide. 
Erythrina  Crlsta-g&lli,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide. 
Glycine  bimaculata  is  a  small  plant. 

Kennedya  nigricans,  planted  in  1837,  is  15  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ken.  rubicunda,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  16  ft.  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Mimosa  prostrata  is  mixed  with  other  plants,  and  climbs  to  a  considerable 

height. 
Swainsonuz  coronillsefolia,  planted  in  1836,  is  lift,  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Wistaria  Consequana,  a  magnificent  vigorous-growing  specimen,  spreads  to  a 

great  distance  over  the  walls  of  some  stable  buildmgs,  which  join  with  the 

conservative  wall,  and  form  its  termination  at  the  farther  extremity  from  the 

house. 

"Roshcea?, 

Cydonia  jap6nica,  planted  in  1837,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  6*  ft.  wide, 
i^osa  moschata,  planted  in  1837,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  2j^  ft.  wide. 
RostL  B«iksiana,  planted  at  the  same  time,  ia  15  ft.  h]gh»  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
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Phodnia  semiUitay  planted  in  1837,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  6  fit.  wide. 

CafycanihacedP, 
Chimon&nthuB  fragrans,  planted  in  1838,  is  6  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide. 

Qranatdc€(B, 
Pllknica  G^rankum,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 

OnagrdruB. 

Fuchsia  globosa,  planted  in  1837,  is  15)  ft.  high,  and  11  ft.  wide.  A  magni- 
ficent specimen. 

F.  globosa  mi^or,  planted  in  1837,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

F.  conica,  planted  in  1837,  is  8ft.  high,  and  5ft.  wide;  another  specimen, 
planted  in  1836,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 

F.  Th6msoni,  planted  in  1837,  is  9  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

F.  microphyila,  planted  in  1837,  is  16ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  another  sped- 

-^  men  is  6  ft.  high,  and  2)  ft.  wide. 

F.  fulgens,  planted  in  1840,  is  2)  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide. 

VhiladelphecB, 

Deiktzia  scabra,  planted  in  1839,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  2|ft.  wide. 

'^yrtdce€B, 

Callistemon  semperflorens,  planted  in  1837,  is  15)  ft.  hi^h,  and  24  ft.  wide. 
Eucaljptus  ?  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  has  attained  the  height  of  the  wall,  aad 

is  16  ft.  wide. 
£.  gl6bulus  and  £.  resiniferus,  planted  in  1836,  haye,  like  the  preceding 

species,  far  exceeded  the  heieht  of  the  wall,  and  been  cut  in  the  two  last 

years  ;  three  other  species,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown,  have  attained 

theheight  of  5ft.,  6ft.,  and  10ft. 
Leptosp^rmum  grandiflorum,  planted  in  1837,  is  6  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
L.  trinerve,  planted  in  1837,  is  7)  ft.  high. 
Melaleuca  fulgens,  planted  in  1837,  is  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  wide. 
Psidium  Cattleyaraum,  planted  in  1837,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  l)ft.  wide, 
ikfyrtus  commi^nis.     various  i^ants  from  3ft.  to  10  ft.  high. 

Pas^orecB, 

Passifldra  cssrulea  has  attained  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  spread  along  it, 
forming  a  belt  6ft.  wide;  another  plant  is  1 6 ft.  high,  and  22  ft.  wide. 

Pas.  Mayana  runs  along  the  wall  at  5  ft.  from  the  top,  to  the  distance  of  9fl. 
on  each  side  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  breadth  covered  is  5  ft.  deep. 

Grossuldrue, 
Ribes  speciosum,  planted  in  1837,  is  15  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

ComdcecB. 
BenthcUnta  fraglfera,  planted  in  1836,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  7|  ft.  wide. 

JSscalldnim, 

Escallonia  glandul6sa,  planted  in  1839,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  l)ft.  wide. 
Esc.  viscosa,  planted  in  1838,  is  9)  ft;,  high,  and  2)  ft.  wide. 

Caprifolidce(P, 

Caprifolium  gr^tum,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Cap*  etruscum,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  16  ft*  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

'Rricdceee. 

Thibaudia  setigera,  planted  in  1838,  is  5)  ft.  high. 

Taccinium  Sprengel»,  planted  in  1838,  is  2  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

Oleinets, 

Xigustrum  li^cidum,  planted  in  1838, «is  13  ft.  high,  and  3)  ft.  wide. 

Jasmineie^ 

Jasminum  umbellatum  [?],  planted  in  1837,  is  4)  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
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TJEisminum  undalatum,  planted  in  1840,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
J.  grandiflorum,  planted  in  1837,  is  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
«/.  sp.,  planted  in  1839»  is  4^  ft.  high. 

Bignoni^cess. 

Bignonia  spect&hilis,  planted  in  1837,  is  5^  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
B.  capreolata,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

B.  jDteridifdlia  [?],  planted  in  1837,  is  6  ft.  high. 
B.^'asminoldes,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high. 

Tecoma  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  is  9}  ft.  high,  and  24  ft.  wide. 
Calimpehs  sciiber  is  planted  in  several  places  to  nil  up  blanks. 

Cobaekcedd. 
Cobce'a  sdindens,  planted  in  1840,  is  10ft.  high. 

JETeliotropium  peruvianum,  planted  in  1840,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  3 J  ft.  wide. 

SoldneiB, 

Brugm&nst0  sanguinea,  planted  in  1839,  is  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  broad. 

ScropAularidcece, 

Lophosp^rmum  scandens,  planted  in  1837,  is  8|ft.  high. 
Maurdndya  Barclayana  is  planted  in  several  places  to  fill  up  blanks. 
Pentst^mon  gentianoides,  planted  in  1840,  is  4^  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide. 
Rhodochiton  volubile  is  planted  to  fill  up  blanks. 
Calceol^a  viscosissima,  planted  in  1836,  is  5^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

LabidUe. 

iSS&lvia  chamaedrifolia,  planted  in  1840,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

Yerbendceee, 
Lanlana  Sellowti,  planted  in  1839,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

'Plumba^neee, 

Plumbago  capensis,  planted  in  1837,  is  11  ft.  high,  and  2}  ft.  wide ;  another 
specimen,  planted  in  1836,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  fine  blue 
of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  produces  a  charming  effect,  contrasted  with 
the  yellow  flowers  of  most  or  the  Leguminosas. 

Prote^ceed. 

Grevillea  acanthifoUa,  planted  in  1840,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Hakea  fldrida,  planted  in  1840,  is  2h  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Hakea  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  is  7  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

y  Aristolochidceas, 

ilristolochia  glauca,  planted  in  1837,  is  11  ft.  high,  and  2}  ft.  wide. 
A.  sipho,  planted  in  1837,  is  16ft.  high,  and  IJ  ft.  wide ;  another  specimep, 
planted  m  1838,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

6ranyaceaB. 
Gdrrya  elKptica,  planted  in  1837,  is  lift,  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

CasuarhcecB. 

Casuarina  ^ qiiisetifolia,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  2j^  ft.  wide. 

C.  tenufssima,  planted  in  1837,  is  3^  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 
€.  stricta,  planted  in  1837,  is  9  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

%mUdce<s, 

iZuscus  aridr6gynus,  planted  in  1837,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  ^  ft.  wide. 

In  the  lawn  at  Chatsworth  there  is  a  want  of  artistical  finish  to  the  water- 
works, and  of  an  obvious  connexion  among  them,  and  with  the  house.  The 
long  straight  canal,  for  example,  should  be  lined  with  masonry  ornamented 
with  piers,  some  of  th^m  crowned  by  sculptural  objects,  and  connected,  in 
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reality  or  in  a|^>earance,  widi  the  terrace  walls  of  the  house.  The  magaificent 
cascade  of  steps  is  admirable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  lower  termination  is  poor. 
The  cascade  oucht,  perhaps,  to  be  brought  down  nearer  to  the  house,  and 
the  basin,  in  which  it  tenninates,  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hi^ly  archi- 
tectural margin.  At  all  events,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  take  away 
from  the  scattered,  disjointed,  and  in  some  cases  meagre,  appearance  of 
these  wateivworks,  which,  taken  separately,  are  by  hx  the  grandest  in  Britain. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  Mr.  Paxton  is  introducing  a  new  mode  of  coveriDg 
glass  cases,  whether  frames,  pits,  or  low  houses,  during  the  m'ght.  This  is 
simply  by  haying  a  thatched  roof  of  scHuewhat  larger  dimensions  than  the 
frame,  pit,  or  house  to  be  covered,  resting  on  side  walls,  and  independent  of 
those  which  support  the  glass ;  the  lower  edge  or  base  of  this  roof  slides 
on  a  railway,  wiuch  extends  at  either  or  at  both  ends  of  the  house,  so  as 
to  affi>rd  space]  for  the  roof  to  stand  on  in  the  day  time,  or  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  covering  are,  that  more  heat  can 
be  retained  than  by  mats  or  boards ;  and  that  the  covering  and  uncovering 
can  be  effected  with  less  labour,  and  almost  instantaneously. 

The  house  on  which  the  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  is  for  growing 
orchidaceous  plants,  and  is  being  heated  by  Mr.  Penn.  It  is  span-roofed, 
and  stands  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  :  j%.  67.  is  a  section,  in 
which  a  is  the  gjass  roof,  and  b  the  thatched  roof.  The  situation  is  low,  and 
beinff  on  a  level  with  the  river,  is  incapable  of  drainage  beyond  a  certain 
depth ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  water-tight  cast-iron  box,  or  caissoon, 
is  sunk,  and  in  it  the  furnace  and  boiler  are  built.  This  practice  is  common 
in  Holland  even  for  dweUing«houses ;  the  lower  rooms  of  which,  being  often 
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below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  canals,  have  a  thick  flooring  and  thick  side 
walls  of  masonry,  built  with  cement,  which  completely  exclude  water. 
The  sash-bar  used  in  this  orchidaceous  house  has  side  gutters  for  collecting 
the  drip,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig,  68.,  which  is  of  the  full  size.  The 
glass  is  intermediate  between  the  two  thicknesses,  shown  in  fig.  65.  p.  572., 
and  is  6  in.  wide,  in  panes  not  exceeding  40  in.  in  length ;  the  cost  of  which, 
glazing  included,  is  about  1«.  4(/.  a  square  foot. 

In  Germany  and  Holland,  plant  structures  with  upright  glass  in  front,  as 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Munich  and  Leyden,  are  covered  vrith  great 
rapidity  by  letting  down  rolls  of  straw  mats,  as  noticed  in  our  vol.  for  1 830 ; 
and  where  the  glass  roof  slopes,  hinged  shutters,  suspended  from  the  back 
wall  bv  cords  and  pulleys,  are  instantly  let  down,  and  as  quickly  pulled  up, 
as  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Carlsruhe.  These  modes,  however,  are  not  so 
well  adapted  for  this  country,  where  few  houses  have  opaque  roofs  and  only 
front  glasses  ;  and  equally  few  those  elevated  projections  called  bonnet  roofs, 
shown  \nfig.  69.,  in  which  a  is  the  point  where  the  shutters  are  hinged. 

Perhaps  the  operations  that  we  were  most  gratified  with,  on  our  present 
visit  to  Chatsworth,  were  tfiose  carrying  on  in  the  village  of  Edensor.  .  The 
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cottages  are  being  rebuilt,  added  to,  or  repaired  and 

ornamented,  and  their  gardens  will  be  enlarged  and 

tastefully  laid  out  and    planted.      All  the  houses 

will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an  elevated  source, 

the  village  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  there 

will  be  a  public  play-ground  and  open  shed,  and  a 

public  drymg-ground.    Behind  the  houses  are  the 

fields  for  grazing  the  cows,  of  which  eadi  cottager 

has  one  or  more.    The  school  is  almost  the  only 

building  so  far  finished  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  effect,  which,  we  thinks 

win  be  excellent.    We  entered  several  of  the  cottages,  and  found  them  most 

comfortable  and  commodious  within  ;  all  of  them  had  back  kitchens,  pantries, 

and  dairies  for  the  produce  of  the  cow,  with  the  sleeping^rooms  up  stairs. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that,  when  this  village  is  completed  according  to  Mr. 

Paxton's  ideas.  His  Grace  the  Duke  will  be  so  much  pleased  wiUi  it,  as  to 

cause  a  revision  to  be  made  of  all  the  cottases  on  his  extensive  estates  ;  and 

a  better  mode  of  doing  good,  both  positively  to  the  occupants,  and,  by  ex*^' 

ample,  to  the  cottagers  of  other  proprietors,  and  to  cottagers  generally,  we  do 

not  think  could  be  devised. 

All  that  Derbyshire  wants,  to  render  it  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
county  in  England,  is,  plantations  on  the  high  grounds  to  improve  the  climate 
and  beautify  the  fiice  of  the  country,  and  more  artistieal  cottages,  fhrmhousesy 
and  gardens. 

Chatswcrih  to  Wootton  Lodge ^  btf  Che$terfield  and  Derby .  ^^  May  24*.  To 
Chesterfield  the  country  is  bleak,  but  the  fields  are  divided  by  stone  walls, 
and  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  raihroad  from  Chesterfield  to  Derby 
passes  through  the  most  interesting  tract  of  country  on  the  line  between 
Sheffield  and  London ;  and  the  road  from  Derby,  by  Ashbourne  to  Alton 
Towers,  is  most  romantic. 

Woottw^  Lodge  is  a  remarkably  fine  old  place.  The  house  is  a  square 
building,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  imposing  from  the  magnitude  of  the  mass, 
and  from  its  great  height,  considering,  that  it  b  a  dwelling-house,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width.  It  is  situated  on  a  prominent  rock  or  hill,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  it  from  higher  hills,  which  are 
covered  with  oak  woods.  The  elevation  of  the  house,  we  repeat,  is  very  im- 
posing, and  this  arises  chiefly  firom  magnitude,  and  from  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  many  mullioned  windows,  and  the  large  spaces  of  naked  wall  between 
them. 

The  mass  of  the  building  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  it  grand,  and 
the  height,  relatively  to  the  breadth,  being  greater  than  what  is  common 
in  buildings  of  this  era,  it  joins  to  grandeur  a  character  of  elegance,  which . 
never  can  be  given  in  buildings  without  departing  somewhat  from  the  common 
proportions,  and  exceeding  these  to  a  certain  extent  in  height.  The  windows 
at  Wootton  Lodge  are  grand,  and  yet  elegant,  from  the  same  cause  by  which 
these  impressions  are  produced  by  the  general  mass  ;  that  is,  they  are  as 
broad,  if  not  broader,  than  usual,  and  they  are  decidedly  higher  than  is 
commonly  the  case  in  windows  of  this  style.  It  may  be  laid  down,  then,  as 
a  principle,  that  a  building  or  a  window,  broader  than  is  usual  in  proportion 
to  the  height,  is  mean ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  house  or  a  window,  higher 
than  is  usual  in  proportion  to  the  width,  is  comparatively  elegant. 

In  Wootton  Lodge,  there  are  few  projections  in  the  way  of  bavs,  no  towers, 
very  little  ornament,  scarcely  any  upper  cornice,  and  the  roof,  which  is  of  lead 
and  flat,  is  of  course  not  seen.  The  chimney  shafts  are  good,  though  few  and 
simple.  Altogether,  the  exterior  of  this  house  deserves  the  study  of  the  archi- 
tect, not  for  its  ornaments  or  details,  for  these  are  few,  but  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  mind.  We  were  not 
within,  but  from  the  large  windows  and  the  broad  space  between  them  in  the 
elevation,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  interior  contains  some  very 
magnificent  rooms.     It  is  entered  through  a  court  of  honour,  with  offices  as- 
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wings  or  lodges  to  the  r^ht  and  led  of  the  entrance  to  the  court;  and  b^ 
yond  these,  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill^  are  the  terraced  gardens  and  walks 
among  the  rocks  and  aged  yew  trees  which  surround  the  house,  except  on 
the  entrance  side.  On  a  platform  facing  one  of  the  fronts,  there  is  a  curious 
raised  earden,  with  a  canal  bordered  with  masonry,  and  containing  a  founttun 
in  the  form  of  a  duck,  doubtless  coeval  with  the  building.  Near  the  kitchen 
entrance  we  observed,  against  the  wall,  a  case  of  about  4  ft.,  containing  an 
overshot  water*wheel,  supplied  by  a  ^  in.  pipe  of  water  used  for  turning  the 
roasting-jack.  It  is  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  be  charmed  with 
this  place. 

AUon  Towers. . — We  had  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  what  may  be 
called  the  enchanted  valley,  and  to  see.  a  new  flower-garden  recently  taste- 
fully designed  and  most  scientifically  laid  out  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Abbey.  The  valley,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
had  a  peculiar  charm,  from  the  great  number  of  objects,  all  of  an  artificial  and 
singular  or  grotesque  character,  in  so  romantic  a  situation,  and  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs  being  either  small,  or  cut  or  clipped  into  artificial  shapes. 

Whoever  recollects  this  valley,  as  it  was  in  1825,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  it  in  his  memory  with  its  present  state,  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  then. 
Now,  the  question  is,  whetiier  this  difference  is  an  improvement,  or  the  con- 
trary ?  Decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for  the  worse.  The  gardens  have 
lost  one  character  without  gaining  another.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have 
grown  too  large  for  the  terraces,  walks,  walls,  and  buildings ;  and,  being  no  longer 
cut  or  clipped  into  shape,  they  seem  to  have  no  accordance  with  the  artifioal 
objects.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  scene  allowed  to  run  wild  from 
neglect,  not  fi*oin  age  or  decay ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  highest  keq)ing 
of  the  walks,  flower-beds,  and  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  gardener. 
When  a  place  becomes  wild  from  total  neglect,  or  from  age  or  decay,  we 
become  reconciled  to  it,  as  the  result  of  inevitable  circumstances,  as,  in 
short,  the  fate  of  all  things ;  but,  when  we  see  one  part  of  a  scene  in  the 
highest  style  of  keeping,  and  in  a  particular  character,  intermingled  with  a 
part  of  a  character  totally  opposite,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  discordance 
of  the  impression  made  in  our  minds  fi*om  its  want  of  unity.  In  theory,  we 
have  always  been  an  advocate,  where  the  ancient  style  of  gardening  is 
adopted,  of  subjecting  the  trees  to  geometrical  forms,  as  well  as  the  ground ; 
and  no  circumstance  has  ever  occurred,  within  our  experience,  to  convince 
us  that  we  were  practically  right,  equal  to  the  state  of  the  grounds  at  Alton 
Towers.  We  ascribe  no  fault  to  any  one  for  this  state  (^things,  which  bas  grown 
up  insensibly  with  the  seasons,  and  which  a  person  living  on  the  spot  is  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  be  impressed  with,  as  an  occasional  visiter. 

The  stoves,  green-houses,  and  conservatories  were  in  most  beautiful  order : 
in  the  latter,  Mr.  Forsyth  is  introducing  borders,  of  Lycop6diura  complan^ 
turn  about  6  in.  broad  along  the.  walks,  which  have  a  remarkably  good  effect, 
and  being  the  *'  resemblance  "  of  verges  in  the  open  garden,  "  ui  some  other 
thing  which  becomes  the  image "  of  them,  it  may  be  considered  on  Q*  I^ 
Quincy's  principle,  as  truly  artistical,  and  completing  the  allusion  to  nature  in 
the  open  air.  These  verges  are  sometimes  planted  at  once  in  the  soil  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  at  other  times  on  pieces  of  loam  and  dung  about 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  brick,  and  kept  in  a  glass  frame  till  wanted,  when 
some  hundreds  of  yards  of  edging  can  thus  be  laid  down  in  an  hour  or  two. 
By  means  of  these  bricks,  also,  repairs  can  be  made  momentarily.  No  edging 
is  better  adapted  for  growing  in  the  shade  and  in  heat.  The  works  con- 
nected with  the  house  are  going  forward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pugin, 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Alton  Towers,  as  far  as  Gothic  architecture 
is  concerned. 

Trentham  HaU, — Maif  25,  The  road  from  Alton  Towers,  by  Cheadle,  is 
at  first  hilly  and  romantic,  and  afterwards  rich  and  varied.  The  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  house  at  Trentham  are  far  advanced,  and  they  have  had 
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a  mai^cal  effect  on  the  place.  The  effect  of  the  tower  at  one  angle,  in 
forming  a  centre  to  the  general  mass,  carrying  it  off,  as  artists  say,  or,  in  artis- 
tical  philosophy,  communicating  an  axis  of  symmetry  (see  p.  233.),  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  central  tower  at  Alton  Towers  is  too  small  for  the  im- 
mense pile  of  buildings  that  surround  it,  having  been  built,  no  doubt,  before 
it  was  contemplated  to  increase  them  to  such  an  extent ;  but  this  at  Trentham 
appears  of  the  proper  dimensions,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  not  sufficiently  high. 
The  first  or  upper  flower-garden  is  laid  out  in  what  the  French  call  the 
English  style,  with  beds  of  turf,  and  dug  beds  edged  with  box  or  eravel, 
and  has  an  excellent  effect,  the  whole  forming  a  raised  platform  edged  with 
stone.  The  lower  or  main  garden  has  the  leading  walks  formed  and  gravelled, 
and  the  slopes  turfed ;  but,  not  being  yet  planted,  it  has  rather  a  naked 
appearance.  We  were  shown  some  Portugal  laurels,  which  were  training 
with  clean  stems  and  round  heads,  to  imitate  the  orange  trees  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  at  Chatsworth,  to  be  planted  along  the  main  walks  at  regular 
distances  in  stone  boxes.  If  the  Portugal  laurels  were  budded  standard 
high  with  the  common  laurel,  the  efiect  would  be  still  more  striking,  as  the 
light  green  of  the  leaves  would  render  the  allusion  to  the  orange  tree  much 
more  complete.  Such  imitations  of  orange  trees  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  the  laurel  is  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
common  cherry,  which,  however,  being  a  deciduous  plant,  does  not  form  so 
good  a  stock  for  an  evergreen  as  the  Portugal  laurel  would.  The  common 
laurel,  to  a  general  observer,  is  so  very  like  the  orange,  that,  some  years  ago, 
a  foreign  ambassador,  who  was  going  round  the  grounds  at  Claremont  with 
the  gardener,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  took  the  laurel  undergrowths  there,  with  which 
the  woods  abound,  for  dwarf  orange  trees,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  the  orange  thrive  so  well  in  England. 

For  the  two  side  walks  at  Trentham,  we  would  introduce  a  border  of 
arcades,  cones,  or  pyramids,  of  clipped  yew,  box,  or  variegated  holly.  As 
these,  however,  are  of  slow  growth,  ivy  trained  on  wire  framework  might  be 
substituted  ;  by  which  means  the  arcade  might  be  completed  in  two  seasons ; 
as  ivy  6  or  8  feet  high  may  be  purchased  in  pots  in  quantities,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  planted  it  might  be  trained  over  the  wire  frames,  so  as  to  form 
arcades,  pyramids,  cones,  candelabra,  statues  of  the  human  figure  or  of 
animals,  the  second  season  after  planting ;  that  is,  if  the  ivy  were  planted  in 
April,  1841,  the  framework  would  be  sufficiently  covered  to  show  the  effect 
by  July,  184*2.  In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  might  be  tried  by  putting  up  the 
wirework  and  tying  shoots  of  ivy  to  it ;  as  indeed  might  all  other  con- 
templated artificial  forms.  The  situation,  we  understand  from  the  gardener, 
is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  high  winds ;  but  these  would  not  injure  the  ivy  in 
the  slightest  degree,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  plants.  The  common 
juniper,  the  red  cedar,  the  arbor  vitse,  the  furze,  and  the  spruce  fir,  grow 
rapidly,  and  may  be  cut  into  any  shapes.  The  spruce  fir  forms  most  beautiful 
arcades,  hedges,  and  candelabra,  at  the  Whim,  near  Edinburgh,  engravings 
from  which  are  given  in  vol.  iv.  of  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  under  the  head 
of  A^ies  exc^lsa. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  grounds  at  Trentham,  if  the  whole 
of  the  water  could  be  lowered  5  or  6  feet*  as  at  present  it  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  an  overflooded  meadow.  The  islands  are  also  too  large,  or,  s^t 
least,  too  much  in  the  middle.  Were  the  water  lowered,  the  banks  might 
be  enriched,  in  some  places,  with  blocks  of  stone,  to  imitate  the  jutting  out 
of  rocks  from  the  subsoil.  It  did  not  occur  to  us,  when  on  the  spot,  to 
ask  whether  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  takes  the  water  from  the  lake, 
could  be  deepened.  If  it  could,  even  suppose  it  were  necessary  to  extend 
the  deepening  over  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  the  improvement  to  the  whole 
place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  very  great  indeed. 

Eagt  Combe,  near  Blat^heath  ;  Dowager  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire,  — 
June  16.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  though  but  little  known.    The  house  stands  only  a  few  yards  from 
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the  public  road,  bat  the  grounds  are  exteneiye  and  extremely  varied.  A  very 
steep  bank  descends  from  the  house,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  varied, 
first,  by  flower-beds,  next  by  groups  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  then  an  ap- 
parently dense  mass  of  wood,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  windings  of  the 
Thames,  continually  varied  by  shipping.  The  Thames  is  sufficiently  near  to 
gi?e  the  idea  of  its  belonging  to  the  place,  and  forming  its  boundary,  and  the 
bends  of  the  river  are  seen  lengthwise,  rather  than  directly  across.  Such  is 
the  view  from  the  principal  garden  front.  The  other  view  looks  on  a  level 
lawn,  varied  by  flowers,  and  terminating  in  fine  old  trees.  A  walk  lea^  in 
this  direction  to  a  shady  but  airy  avenue,  on  a  level,  an  admirable  place  for 
recreation  during  the  hottest  weather  of  summer,  and  to  a  terrace  walk  which 
forms  the  circuit  of  the  place.  The  taste  of  the  owner  is  advantageously 
displayed  on  the  lawn  by  tiie  small  size  of  the  beds,  circular  or  roundii^,  and 
their  disposition  into  groups  or  constellations,  which,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, form  a  new  combination  with  every  change  of  the  spectator.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  eflective  way  to  display  flowers  on  a  lawn,  whether  on  a  large 
scale  or  a  small  one.  The  little  circles  of  flowers  ought  to  be  considered  as 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  distributed  over  the  surface,  exactly  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  trees  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  park.  The  kitchen-gaorden 
we  found  well  cropped,  and  the  whole  place  in  good  order.  Strawberries 
planted  on  a  surface  sloping  to  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  the  soil  being 
loamy,  and  the  surface  covered  with  flat  tiles,  ripen  three  weeks  earlier  than 
on  a  flat  surface.  Fig  trees  and  morello  cherries  against  walls  are  found  to 
produce  most  fruit  when  only  the  main  branches  are  laid  in,  and  the  small 
fruit-bearing  shoots  of  the  past  year  allowed  to  stand  out  from  the  wall.  The 
paradise  apple  is  here  raised  by  cuttings,  and  the  plants,  treated  like  gooseberry 
bushes,  produce  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  which,  though  not  fit  for  the 
dessert,  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes.  Agap&nthus  umbellatus  attains  an 
extraordinary  size  in  pots,  which  the  gardener,  Mr.  Cockbum,  attributes  to  his 
shifting  the  plants  once  a  year,  shaking  ofl*  all  the  soil,  removing  the  offiets, 
and  replacing  the  plants  in  light  rich  soil  quite  loose,  neither  finning  it  with 
the  hand  nor  by  the  pressure  of  water  poured  from  a  pot  held  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach.  Annual  flower  seeds,  and  also  potatoes,  salading,  and  other 
articles,  are  raised  on  dung  beds  without  sashes,  mats  being  thrown  orer 
them,  supported  by  hoops,  only  when  extraordinary  cold  nights  are  anticipated. 
The  Kew  pine  strawberry  is  here  found  to  bear  almost  as  well  as  Keen's 
seedling. 

Woodlandsy  Blackheath ;  J,  Angerstein,  Esq,  —  We  looked  at  this  place 
with  a  melancholy  interest,  recollecting  the  extraordinary  sensation  which  it 
made  in  the  horticultural  world  when  we  first  saw  it  in  the  year  1803. 
At  that  time  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  and  Landscape  Gardener, 
of  Great  Russel  Street,  was  then  head  gardener,  and  so  great  was  his  repa- 
tation,  that  in  a  biography  of  living  characters  which  was  published  about 
that  time,  and  included  notices  of  all  the  principal  men  of  the  day,  it  is  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  late  J.  J.  Angerstein,  that  he  was  ^  fortunate  in  hating 
for  his  gardener  Mr.  David  Stewart."  We  have  noticed  Mr.  Stewart's  high 
talents  as  a  landscape-gardener,  in  ^peaking  of  Bearwood,  in  our  volume  for 
1833,  p.  679. 

Charlton  Howe,  Sir  Thonias  M,  Wilson,  Bart,,  is  a  noble  manaiovi  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  or  rather  perhaps  in  that  of  James  I.,  as  it  contains  nore 
of  the  Roman  or  Italian  than  the  earlier  Elizabethan,  which  partakes  more 
of  the  domestic  Gothic.  The  house  is  undergoing  some  changes,  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  influence  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
general  mass.  Some  additional  ground  has  lately  been  acquired  on  the  en- 
trance front,  and  this  having  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a  new  approach, 
the  great  mistake  was  committed  of  forming  it  in  the  modem  style,  thus 
counteracting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  first  impression  made  by  one  of  the 
finest  old  houses  in  England.  The  garden  front  was  formerlv  thickly  cm- 
bosomed  in  yew  trees,  which  have  been  headed  down,  but  they  woiudbe 
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much  better  entirely  removed.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  place  with  the  grounds 
in  a  worse  state  from  neglect,  but  they  contain  at  the  same  time  the  elements 
of  every  thing  desirable  for  such  a  situation.  Would  that  we  had  the  re- 
arrangement of  them*  with  a  carte-blanche  as  to  moving  ground,  and  forming 
an  approach  and  tenraced  gardens. 

JBelfitrd,  '  »  Meroert  Esq,,  is  a  place  full  of  variety  in  the  grounds,  but 
at  the  same  time  without  distinctive  character  in  the  different  parts.  One 
hill  and  valley  succeeds  another,  all  varied  by  natural  wood  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  while  there  are  different  ravines  and  deep  gullies  which  have  been  formed 
by  digging  out  sand,  p;ravel,  or  chalk,  and  these  might  be  arranged  in  imita* 
tion  of  romantic  Swiss  scenery.  In  short,  there  are  here  the  germs  of  an 
almost  endless  succession  of  scenes  of  singular  beauty  and  character ;  alpine 
heights,  and  Swiss  valleys.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  place  for  many 
years,  and  the  keeping  is  of  the  worst  kind,  with  the  edges  of  the  walks  as 
deep  as  cart  ruts. 

Beimdere,  near  Dartjbrd,  Lord  Saye  and  Sde,  is  a  noble  place.  The 
house  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  table  land,  bordered  by  a  range  of  inequalities 
of  surface  skirting  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Thames,  and  commandmg  de- 
lightful views  of  that  noble  river,  an4  the  country  beyond.  The  house  has 
BO  merit  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  exteriorly,  but  it  contains  one 
room  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  complete  things  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  35  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide, 
30  ft.  high,  and  appropriately  finished  and  furnished.  Exterior  facings  to  the 
windows,  and  other  architectural  decorations,  with  a  terraced  garden,  for 
which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  adapted,  would  render  this  a  singularly  fine 
place.  There  are  extensive  walks  reaching  for  miles  along  the  summits  of 
the  wooded  banks,  and  every  now  and  then  opening  to  the  river,  and  some- 
times descending  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  wood  is  chiefly  the  remains  of 
a  natural  oak  forest,  and,  the  soil  bdng  very  thin  on  chalk,  the  roots,  which 
ramify  from  the  "old  trunks  and  stools  of  what  had  formerly  been  coppice 
wood,  spread  over  the  surface  like  network,  showing  in  a  strongly  marked 
manner  the  advantage  of  planting  above  the  surface  rather  than  under  it. 
There  is  a  fine  mixture  of  hollies,  laurels,  junipers,  red  cedars,  and  other 
evergreens,  among  the  oaks,  and  there  are  some  open  glailes  covered  with  the 
original  heath,  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  have  probably  been  for  ages. 
Though ^tbefe  are  only  about  150  acres  in  the.  park,  yet  there  are  upwards 
of  two  miles  of  walks.  These  are  10  ft.  in  width,  with  low  flat  grass  edgings 
clipped,  but  not  pared  with  the  spade,  and  though  no  fiimily  has  lived  here 
for  a  number  ot  years,  yet  they  are  kept  in  the  highest  order.  There  is  a 
flower-garden  in  an  extensive  glade  in  the  woody  scenery,  which  comes  in  as 
a  fine  relid'  to  the  general  cnaracter,  though  the  flower  beds  are  much  too 
large,  and  far  from  being  connected  into  a  general  system.  There  is  a  small 
pinetuffl,  unfortunately  planted  under  the  shade  of  the  native  oaks,  and 
therefore  never  likely  to  produce  any  effect.  The  native  oaks  are  wholly  of 
Quercus  sessiliflora. 

We$t  Heaih,  -«—  Preston^  Esq.,  is  a  thatched  cottage,  entered  through  a 
CQSkservatory,  and  with  an  exterior  fomg  that  an  architect  with  an  artistical 
eye  might  turn  to  fine  account.  Showy  beds  of  flowers  abound  on  the  lawn, 
but  they  are  much  too  large,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  place  appear 
smaller  than  it  really  is ;  so  much  depends  on  proportioning  all  the  details  of 
a  place  to  the  whole. 

In  returning,  we  observed  two  frightful  chapels ;  the  Hanover  Chapel  at 
Peckham,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  small  mean  windows  without 
facings,  and  red  brick  walls  without  cornices  or  any  decoration  whatever  ;  and 
another  chapel  nearer  Camberwell,  of  larger  size,  with  similar  walls,  with 
three  or  four  stories  of  naked  windows  like  those  of  a  third-rate  dwelling- 
house.  Chapels,  in  general,  throughout  the  country,  are  at  present  a  disgrace 
to  it  in  an  architectural  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  taste  will  raise  them  to  a  par  with  other  religious  buildings. 
Mr.  De  Crespigny's  house  at  Peckham  is  a  fine  old  brick  building. 
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Harringay  Hotae,  near  Honuey,  (June  17.)  is  one  of  the  finest  villas  in  that 
part  of  the  suburbs,  in  point  of  situation.  The  house  occupies  the  summit  of 
a  knoll,  and,  half-way  down,  the  New  River  winds  round  it  on  three  sides. 
Agreeably  to  the  old  stvle  of  laying  out  places  of  this  kind,  the  entrance 
front  is  on  that  side  of  the  mansion  which  contains  the  finest  views,  so  that 
a  stranger  visiter  sees  every  thing  worth  seeing  in  point  of  scenery  before  he 
alights  from  his  carriage.  Something  has  been  done  to  counteract  this,  by 
a  fringed  line  of  trees  in  the  fore-ground,  close  to  the  gravelled  area  for  turn- 
ing carriages  on,  or  what  may  be  called  the  arena  of  honour,  so  that  the 
fiiU  enjoyment  of  the  fine  views  is  reserved  for  the  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
ground.  This  arrangement  constitutes  the  merits  of  the  place  as  a  study  for 
the  youns  landscape-gardener.  To  those  like  us,  who  have  known  Harrin- 
gay  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  die  numerous 
specimens  of  rare  American  trees  and  shrubs  which  it  once  contained,  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  interesting  remains.  Magnolia  macrophylla,  which 
had  attained  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  flowered  frequently,  still  exists,  but  was 
much  injured  by  the  winter  of  1837-8.  M.  conspicua  and  M.  c.  Soulangeona 
are  20  ft.  high,  and  flower  freely  every  year.  There  are  various  other  fine 
specimens,  and  the  place  is  kept  in  good  order. 

Amo*9  GrovCy  Soulhgate,  the  rvndence  of  Mrs,  Walker^  is  a  place  which 
we  should  wish  to  visit  several  times  every  year,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  because  of  the  beautiful  road  to  it,  bordered,  as  it  is,  great  part  of  the 
way,  by  an  undulating  country  and  noble  trees  in  park-like  scenery.  The  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  here,  at  the  time  the  place  was  planted,  has  un- 
doubtedly consisted  of  every  thing  that  could  be  procured  in  the  London 
nurseries,  for  the  proprietor,  like  the  late  Mr.  Gray  of  Harringay,  was  the 
friend  of  Collinson,  Ellis,  Dr.  Fothersill,  and  their  contemporaries.  The 
specimens  of  Qu6rcus  palustris  here,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  are 
alone  worth  an  annual  visit ;  not  to  speak  of  the  purple-branched  oak,  the  Ori- 
ental plane,  the  magnolias,  the  cedars,  the  immense  berberry,  the  lagerstroemia 
against  the  conservative  wall,  which  has  resisted  the  winter  of  1837-8  with- 
out the  slightest  protection,  and  many  other  hardy  and  house  plants.  By  the 
side  of  the  walk  which  leads  from  this  place  to  Mmchenden,  we  observed  Gol- 
linsta  grandiflora,  and  a  number  of  other  foreign  plants,  apparently  naturalised. 

At  Woodlands^  the  residence  of Taylor^  Esq,,  the  fine  old  conser- 
vatory built  'by  Mr.  Nash  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  lawn  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  so  highly  kept  in  former  times,  are  now  in  a  state  of  comparative 
neglect. 

—  Park,  near  Enfield,  the  seed  of ,  is  a  romantic   solitary 

place,  formed  amid  forest  scenery  of  apparently  unlimited  extent,  and  having 
altogether  the  character  of  a  grand  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  The 
mproach  to  the  house  is  first  through  a  long  straight  avenue,  and  afterwards 
through  forest  scenery  untouched  by  art.  The  water  and  woods  beyond,  as 
seen  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  but  the  walks 
in  the  pleasure-ground  are  on  too  contracted  a  scale  for  so  large  a  place. 
They  ought  to  stretch  away  right  and  left  to  an  apparently  interminable  dis- 
tance. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  earth  up  and  plant  out  the  stable 
offices  or  farm  buildings,  which,  according  to  our  notions  of  a  fine  old  English 
place,  is  not  in  good  taste.  We  would  avow  them,  but  blend  them  with  the 
general  scenery  by  means  of  a  few  scattered  trees.  Of  all  the  different  modes 
of  concealing  buildings,  that  of  raising  mounds  of  earth  close  before  them 
appears  to  us  the  worst,  because  it  takes  away  from  the  dignity  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  every  building,  even  a  cowshed,  has  a  character  more  or  less  digni- 
fi^.     A  great  place  is  rendered  little  by  any  direct  attempt  at  concealment. 

Beech  Hill  Park,  near  Patterns  Bar,  now  (July,  1840)  on  sale,  is  a  large 
open  place  occupying  two  immense  bank«>-and^  the  hollow  between  them,  ft 
is  capabls  of  vast  improvement,  but  not  without  great  changes  both  in  the 
house  and  the  approach. 

Leanungton,  Warwickshire,  (Sept,   19,  to  21,)  has  increased  one  half  since 
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we  last  saw  it  in  1831,  both  in  population  and  in  the  extent  of  ground  covered 
by  streets  and  buildings.  There  are  a  number  of  suburban  and  town  villas, 
many  commonplace,  others  ambitious  and  showy,  some  rich  in  decoration, 
and  a  few  elegant  and  correct.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about 
14  acres,  which  is  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  and  for  which 
we  have  made  a  plan.  On  a  few  of  the  villas,  of  which  we  took  a  rapid 
glance,  we  shall  say  a  word  or  two  from  recollection. 

Bradley  Houses  H,  Bradley y  Esq.,  is  a  town  or  street  garden,  the  house 
being  part  of  a  row.  The  ground  behind  consists  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  includes  green-houses,  vineries,  peach-houses,  and  various  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ornaments.  There  is  a  wall  with  fruit  trees  like  that- 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  lawn  varied  by  flower  beds,  a  basin  and  fountain, 
some  trelKswork,  and  a  terrace  with  steps.  In  point  of  design,  the  merit  is 
not  great,  but  the  whole  is  very  highly  kept.  That  we  may  not  find  fault 
without  assigning  a  reason,  we  may  observe  that  the  great  art  in  making  a 
small  garden  appear  large,  is  to  prevent  the  spectator  from  walking  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  see  the  whole  at  once ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  town  garden 
surrounded  by  walls,  it  is  mostly  desirable  to  conduct  the  spectator  from  the 
house  under  a  boundary  colonnade,  or  other  architectural  walk  for  warm 
weather,  having  at  the  same  time  open  winter  walks.  The  flower  beds  here 
are  also  of  too  fanciful  and  angular  shapes  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  planted,  and  too  large  for  the  situation.  Wherever  flowers  or  roses  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  groups  of  small  circular  beds 
will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  other  shapes  ;  but  where  plants  are  not 
to  rise  higher  than  6  in.,  irregular  or  composite  ibrms  may  be  adopted ;  because^ 
in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the  plants,  the  shapes  of  the  figures  may 
be  recognised  by  the  eye.  The  commonplace  character  of  the  surrounding 
wall  and  of  the  hot-houses,  and  the  want  of  unity  of  system  among  the 
flower  beds,  are  the  positive  faults  of  this  place  ;  and  the  negative  fault,  or 
omission,  is,  the  want  of  a  surrounding  architectural  walk,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  mural  colonnades  in  the  town  gardens  of  Pompeii.  A 
garden  of  this  kind  is  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  one  round  a  detached 
building,  because  it  demands  not  only  an  artistical  but  an  architectural  eye« 

Beech  Lawn,  Dr,  Jephson,  is  a  suburban  villa,  of  several  acres,  with  an 
excellent  square  house,  and  grounds  sloping  down  from  it  on  three  sides.  On 
the  entrance  front,  the  lawn  is  separated  from  the  gravelled  area  oh  which 
carriages  turn,  by  a  ridge  of  rockwork  3  or  4  feet  high,  richly  planted  with 
flowers.  This  is  intended  to  keep  off  dogs  from  the  lawn,  and  appears  to  be 
a  good  idea  for  similar  situations.  Besides  a  pleasure-ground  planted  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  a  sms^l  fruit-garden,  and  an 
excellent  kitchen-garden,  with  a  vinery,  peach-house*  pine-pits,  &c. ;  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  turf  edgings  of  the  walks  (which  are  too 
narrow,  and  pared  with  the  spade  instead  of  being  cut  with  the  shears),  well 
•kept.  A  great  improvement  to  this  place  would  be,  a  terrace  and  Italian 
flower-garden  to  connect  the  house  with  the  lawn.  The  magnitude  of  the 
house,  its  architecture,  and  the  elevated  situation  on  which  it  stands,  parti- 
cularly point  out  this  style  of  decoration  ;  besides,  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing new  in  Leamington,  where  all  the  gardens  are  formed  on  one  type. 
Among  the  trees  planted  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Turkey  and  Lu- 
combe  oaks  of  several  varieties. 

The  Priory,  the  Rev,  John  Craigs,  is  a  small  town  villa,  bordering  the 
river  Leam,  now  being  hud  out  and  planted  by  Mr.  CuUis,  who  has  very  greatly 
improved  the  situation,  by  raising  the  surrace  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
There  is  a  descent  from  the  principal  floor  of  the  house  to  the  garden,  by  a 
flight  of  steps  through  a  mass  of  rockwork ;  a  good  idea,  but  not  carried  out 
in  the  best  manner,  partly  from  want  of  proper  materials.  To  have  managed 
this  rockwork  artistically  would  have  required  larger  blocks  of  stone  than 
have  been  used,  and  the  total  omission  of  scoria,  vitrified  ^bricks,  and  indeed 
of  every  species  of  stone  except  one.     There  is  not  a  point  in  the  whole 
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course  of  ornamental  gardening  that  is  so  little  understood  as  the  formation 
of  rockwork.  Most  creations  of  this  kind  are  little  better  than  rubbish  heaps, 
because  they  appear  to  consist  of  all  the  sorts  of  stones  that  are  found  lying 
about  in  the  locality,  including  yitrified  bricks,  brickbats,  shells,  roots,  &c 
No  man  can  form  a  rockwork  that  has  not  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  and,  if  all  the 
best  rockworks  in  England  were  examined,  it  would  be  invaris^ly  found,  that 
each  consists  only  or  chieflv  of  one  kind  of  stone.  Compare  the  rockworks  of 
the  last  century  at  Pain's  Hill,  Ascot  Place  near  Windsor,  Fon thill,  Wardour 
Castle,  with  those  erected  at  the  Coliseum,  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Afr.  Gray,  and  with  those  of  Lady  Broughton,  at  the  Hoole  near  Chester, 
and  of  Mr.  Wells  at  Redleaf.  In  none  of  these  rockworks  will  there  be  found  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  materials  heaped  up ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  blocks 
of  stone  of  one  kind,  or  imitations  of  blocks  of  stone,  are  ranged  so  as  to 
assume  some  natural-looking  character  of  stratification  or  position.  We  repeat 
that  no  man  who  has  not  the  eye  of  an  artist  should  attempt  rockwork. 

The  roof  of  a  low  portion  of  the  house,  looked  down  on  from  the  library 
windows,  Mr.  Cullis  has  verv  ingeniously  covered  with  a  collection  of  low- 
growing  saxifrages  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  place  does  him  much  credit. 

HoUy  Walk  is  a  street  finely  bordered  with  old  oaks,  elms,  and  hollies,  some 
of  the  latter  having  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  o2^s  and  elms  6  ft. 
There  are  several  villas  in  this  street  deserving  notice,  particularly  one  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  called  Oak  House,  and  another  in  a  sort  of  Lddian  Gothic, 
the  residence  of  T.  S.  Hellier,  Esq. 

Danby  Cottage^  the  residence  of  John  Williams,  Esq,,  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  is  a  villa  in  the  Gothic  style,  handsome,  and  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

Radford  Cottage,  the  residence  of Squerelt,  Esq,,  architect,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Elizabethan  style,  admirably  worked  out,  in  all  the  exterior 
details  of  the  house,  offices,  boundary  walls,  and  ^ates ;  and,  as  we  passed 
rapidly  by  it,  it  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  Lea- 
mmgton. 

Mr.  Cullis*s  Nursery  extends  over  many  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  the  progress  of  building  compelling  Mr.  Cullis  every  now 
and  then  to  retreat  further  and  further  into  the  country.  The  seed  shop, 
conservatories,  and  house  garden  are  still,  however,  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  we  saw  them  in  1831,  as  noticed  in  our  volume  for  that  year,  p.  410. 
The  conservatory  was  then  being  planted,  the  more  rampant-growing  sorts 
being  placed  in  bottomless  pots,  resembling  chimney  pots,  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  After  nine  years'  growth,  and  notwith- 
standing annual  prunings,  the  plants,  as  may  always  be  expected,  had  become 
too  large,  or  too  disproportionate  to  one  another.  They  were,  therefore, 
recentlv  taken  up,  the  soil  entirelv  renewed,  and  a  collection  of  young  plants 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Every  conservatory,  to  be  kept  m  the 
best  manner,  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  replmited  every  seven  or  dgnt  years, 
and  we  think  the  whole  mass  of  soil  ought  to  be  separated  by  concealed  per- 
pendicular divisions  into  squares  proportionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  plants  wnidi 
are  to  be  planted  in  them.  Mr.  CuUis's  mode  is  excellent  for  a  nursery  con- 
servatory, where  the  object  is  to  display  as  many  kinds  as  possible,  on  a  smali 
space  ;  but,  for  the  conservatory  of  a  private  gentleman,  more  effect  is  pro* 
duced  by  a  few  choice  specimens  clothed  with  branches  and  foliage  from  the 
ground  upwards,  than  by  a  crowd  of  species  drawn  up  by  one  another.  For 
such  specimens,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  b  necessary,  not  only  to 
admit  of  their  growth  and  bulk,  but  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
the  formation  of  flower  buds  ;  and  hence  dividing  by  rectangular  partitions 
is  preferable  to  planting  in  bottomless  pots,  as  giving  more  room  for  surface 
roots  ;  because,  without  these,  large  plants  can  never  be  expected  to  flower 
well.  Mr.  Cullis  has  a  very  considerable  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  among  these  is  the  largest  stock  in  England  of  Cupressus  torulosa,  all  in 
pots,  and  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  height. 

Leamington^  like  most  other  country  towns  in  England,  is  laid  out  more  at 
random  than  on  any  definite  system  ;  nevertheless,  the  streets  are  broad,  and 
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for  the  most  part  straight :  but  to  a  stranger  there  is  no  obvious  leading 
street  or  streets,  and  the  houses  are  numbered  in  the  common  and  inconvenient 
manner,  by  which  we  mean  that  there  is  no  fixed  and  understood  end,  such 
as  the  east  or  the  north,  at  which  numeration  should  commence,  and  no 
separation  of  the  odd  from  the  even  numbers,  as  is  now  being  done  in  London, 
and  as  has  been  practised  in  France  since  the  first  revolution.  There  is  much 
municipal  arrangement  and  regulation  in  Paris  that  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  public  if  adopted  in  English  towns,  and  more  especially  in  those  which 
are  rapidly  increasing,  such  as  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  Brighton,  &c.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  the  Gmde  to  Paris,  and 
the  map  of  that  city. 

Theobalds,  near  Waltham  Cross;  G,  H.  Heppel,  Esq.  — Sept  27.  This  is 
a  small  place,  but  displaying  on  the  lawn,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  exquisite 
taste,  and  in  the  kitchen-garden  most  judicious  and  successful  culture.  The 
house,  which  is  an  old  cottage,  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  W.  Wincfield, 
Esq.,  a  master  in  chancery,  and  the  grounds  which  were  laid  out  by  him  do  the 
utmost  credit  to  that  gentleman  as  an  amateur  artist.  The  lawn  consists  of  only 
two  narrow  strips  of  ground,  of  about  an  acre  each,  on  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  house,  and  on  these  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Wingfield  have  been  dis- 
played in  laying  them  out.  In  the  one  lawn,  a  broad  open  glade  is  preserved 
down  the  centre,  with  a  walk  surrounding  it  concealed  from  the  nouse  by 
shrubs,  trees,  and  small,  raised,  roundish,  distinct  beds  of  flowers  which  form,  as 
we  pass  them  on  the  marginal  walk,  varied  foregrounds  to  oblique  views  athwart 
the  lawn.  In  the  strip  of  lawn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a 
straight  gravel  walk  down  the  centre  ;  and  the  lawn  on  each  side  is  covered 
with  beds  of  flowers,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  this  lawn  one  entire  flower- 
garden.  The  contrast  between  the  two  lawns  thus  treated,  is  striking  and 
delightful.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  form  the  marginal  foreground  to  the 
first  lawn  are  of  rare  and  beautiful  kinds,  and  they  are  admirably  disposed, 
advancing  into  the  lawn  and  retiring  to  the  walk,  and  even  behind  it  into  the 
marginal  plantation,  so  as  to  produce  marked,  but  not  formal,  prominences  and 
recesses ;  and,  looking  at  these  more  in  detail,  we  find  an  endless  variety  of 
groups.  The  extremity  of  this  lawn  is  bounded  bv  a  public  road,  ana  to 
disguise  this  boundary  it  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  have  two  returning  walks 
at  the  end,  one  separated  from  the  other  by  a  narrow  plantation  of  shrubs 
and  flowers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  boundary 
is  never  once  suspected  by  the  spectator,  who,  seeing  that  there  are  two  walks, 
concludes  that  there  is  no  want  of  room ;  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a 
boundary  in  that  quarter 
never  occurs  to  him.  An 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  *" 
two  walks  is  given  in  Jig. 
70.,  and  the  hint  therefore, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  lost  on 
young  landscape-gardeners. 
In  this  lawn,  breadth  of 
effect  is  preserved  by  no 
beds  being  placed  down  the 
centre,  and  the  side  scenes 
are  varied  by  the  position 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
their  different  kinds  produc- 
ing different  sizes,  shapes, 
and  characters  of  foliage. 
In  the  lawn  on  the  oppo-  • 
site  front  of  the  house  the 
side  scenes  are  also  varied 

by  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  breadth  of  effect  has  not  been  attempted,  the  lawn 
being  almost  equally  covered  with  beds  throughout,  and  the  central  walk  having 
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arches  of  trdliswork  with  creepers  placed  across  it  at  regular  distances.  The 
heautj  of  this  lawn,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  same  associations  as 
that  of  the  other  lawn ;  and,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as  addres^ng 
itself  to  the  painter,  the  former  addresses  itself  to  the  florist.  The  beds  are 
for  the  moat  part  nuaed,  and  many  of  them  have  edgings  of  wire  or  trellis  work, 
naked  or  covered  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  sweet  briar,  or  other  fragrant  or  ever- 
green shmbs* 

BaufbrxibMry^  near  Hertford;  W.  R.  Baker ^  Esq.-^Sept.  28.  This  is  a 
splendid  place,  the  lawn  of  which,  and  the  park  scenery  beyond,  have  been  laid 
out  with  as  exquisite  taste,  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  lawn  at  Theobalds  is  on 
a  amall  one.  We  have  not  seen  two  places  so  much  to  our  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  house  is  in  a  commanding  situation,  in  a  park  at 
Bayfordbury,  which  probably  contains  near  1000  acres ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  house  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
scarcely  an^  thing  to  be  wished  for.  The  house  itself  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend It  in  point  of  architecture,  but  it  is  grand  and  imposing  by  its 
magnitude,  and  most  commodious  and  convenient  by  the  number,  arnmge- 
nient,  and  ample  sice  of  the  rooms.  The  principal  dining-room  and  the 
library  are  remarkably  well  proportioned,  and  the  walls  of  the  former  are 
covered  by  a  unique  collection  of  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat 
Club.  The  bed-rooms  are  arranged  in  three  distinct  divisions,  each  division 
having  a  well-lighted  central  passage,  as  an  axis.  The  division  on  one  wing- 
over  the  kitchen  ofiBces  contains  all  the  family  apartments,  nurseries,  &c.; 
that  in  the  opposite  wing,  for  bachelors  and  gentlemen  without  families ;  and 
that  in  the  centre  for  strangers  with  families,  and  stranger  ladies.  The  prin- 
cipal and  servants'  stairs  to  each  of  these  divisions  are  quite  distinct.  All 
the  offices  and  servants'  rooms  are  above  ground,  which  gives  the  windows  of 
the  living-rooms  a  commanding  view  over  the  park,  both  on  the  entrance  and 
lawn  front,  without  which,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  grandeur  of  effect.  The 
living-rooms  on  the  lawn  side  open  under  a  deep  central  portico ;  and  to  the 
right  and  left  is  a  broad  balcony,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  living- 
rooms,  and  descends  to  the  architectural  flower-garden  at  each  end  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  descent  from  the  central  portico  is  to  a  broad  terrace  waJk, 
between  which  and  the  house  is  the  architectural  flower-garden  just  mentioned. 
But,  lest  it  should  appear  tedious  to  continue  a  description  which  must  M  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  we  shall  conclude  by 
observing  that  the  situation  of  the  house,  its  general  mass,  and  the  position  of 
the  flower-garden,  remind  us  of  Stowe  ;  but  that  the  lawn  and  its  treatment 
at  Bayfordbury  are  altogether  superior. 

A  very  complete  pinetum  has  been  planted  ;  and  an  arboretum  is  commenced, 
by  distributing  the  larger-growing  trees  and  the  thorns  throughout  the  park, 
and  placing  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  trees  and  the  shrubs  in  a  plantation 
by  themselves,  which  will  be  so  arranged  that  every  species  can  be  seen  in 
succession.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  old  cedars  on  both  fronts  of  the 
house,  which  have  been  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv,  and  spruce 
and  silver  firs,  larches,  oaks,  and  yews  of  the  same  date.  In  the  lawn,  and 
also  in  the  arboretum,  are  a  number  of  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata  of 
vigorous  growth,  from  1  ft.  to  6  or  7  h.  in  height,  which  have  never  received 
the  slightest  protection.  There  are  also  several  large  specimens  of  PIcea 
Webbtana,  Pinus  Sablniana,  and  P.  macroc^rpa,  and  various  other  rare  kinds. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  species  of  ilbietinae  or  Cupressinae  in  the  country,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  or  more  plants  in  the  collection  here;  and  they  have  all 
been  planted  on  raised  hills  of  prepared  soil,  and  are  thriving  accordingly. 
Mr.  Baker  has  tried  with  success  the  greffe  herdace,  and  intends  next  year  to 
make  a  great  many  trials  on  the  summits  of  Scotch  pines,  common  spruces, 
and  silver  firs,  of  10  or  12  feet  in  height.  Perhaps  Pfcea  Wehbidna,  grafted 
at  this  height,  or  even  at  a  greater  height,  might  escape  the  spring  frosts.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  here,  on  the  lips  of  the  wounds  of  the  stock  in  the 
case  of  grafts  which  had  failed,  buds  emitted  in  the  heart  of  the  sheaths  of 
eaves,  thereby  poving  that  each  tufl  is  an  abortive  shoot. 
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The  lawn  is  separated  from  the  park  by  a  sunk  fence,  which  in  one  part  of 
the  grounds  affords  an  excellent  hint.  The  natural  surface  is  hollowed  out, 
the  fence  is  made  in  the  bottom,  and  a  bank  formed  on  the  park  side  and  on 
the  lawn  side ;  the  walk  is  formed  near  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  lawn  side, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  opposite  bank  rises  above  the  eye  and  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  wno  appears  walking  on  the  side  of  a  natural 
hollow.  The  fence  is  thus  altogether  lost  sight  of,  or  at  all  events  does  not 
attract  attention  in  the  offensive  manner  which  it  does  when  made  on  a  level 
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suriBce.  In  fig,  71.,  a  h  is  the  line  of  the  natural  surface,  previously  to 
sinking  the  hollow  ;  c  the  walk  ;  d  the  sunk  fence,  with  a  light  fence  of  strained 
iron  wire  at  top  ;  e  a  bank  raised  in  the  pleasure-ground ;  and/  a  bank  raised 
in  the  park.  Of  course,  this  description  of  sunk  fence  can  only  be  adopted  in 
particular  situations  in  small  places,  but  in  large  ones  it  might  be  of  frequent 
adoption. 

The  beds  on  the  lawn  are  not  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  flower-garden, 
but  as  low  growths  connected  with  the  trees,  and  harmonising  with  them  and 
with  the  distant  scenery.  They  are  all  of  roundish  shapes,  and  mostly  circles 
varying  from  1  ft.  to  6  or  8  fl.  in  diameter.  They  are  almost  all  planted  with 
low  flowering  shrubs,  and  with  occasional  low  trees,  such  as  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  heaths ;  and  the  shrubs  have  almost  everywhere  spread  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  the  dug  surface,  and  project  over  the  lawn  so  as  to  break 
the  boundary  line,  which  is  exactly  what  is  desirable  in  such  a  situation. 
The  smaller  circles  are  filled  with  heaths,  vacciniums,  andromedas,  the  lesser 
rhododendrons,  ilrctost^phylos,  Gaultheria  Shalloriy  &c. 

In  a  large  conservatory  there  are  some  fine  fruit-bearing  specimens  of  the 
mandarin  orange,  the  pulp  or  sarcocarp  of  which  separates  from  the  skin  or 
epicarp  as  a  filbert  does  from  its  husk  ;  and  of  a  most  agreeably  tasted  yellow- 
fleshed  orange,  brought  from  Malta  by  Mr.  Baker,  which  we  have  not  seen 
elsewhere.  At  the  south  end  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  wall  covered  with 
orange  trees,  and  in  the  border  in  front  are  many  half-hardy  herbaceous  and 
sufihitescent  plants.  The  wall  and  border  are  protected  by  a  roof  and  front, 
consisting  of  sashes  of  thatch  instead  of  glass,  which  take  out  or  slide  between 
raflers  like  the  sashes  of  a  green-house  ;  and  by  which  air  and  light  can  be 
given  and  taken  away  every  mild  day,  with  rapidity  and  ease,  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thatch  is  such  as  completely  to  exclude  frost.  The  wall  against 
which  the  trees  are  trained,  being  the  side  of  one  of  the  office  buildings,  it 
cannot  be  assailed  by  frost  in  that  quarter.  There  are  many  interesting  scenes, 
such  as  rockwork,.  summer-houses,  flower-gardens,  aquariums,  trelliswork,  in 
the  pleasure-ground  near  the  house,  which  we  cannot  stop  to  describe,  and 
also  many  fine  specimens  of  old  trees,  the  family  having  been  devoted  to  plant- 
ing for  three  generations. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  having  been  formed  for  a 
dwelling-house,  which  was  taken  down  some  years  ago.  It  is  well  managed, 
as  are  the  numerous  forcing-houses,  pits,  and  frames,  and  the  adjoining  tree 
nurseries.  We  saw  here  a  great  ms^ny  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  Mahonta 
.^quifdlium,  varying  in  foliage  i»  an  incredible  manner,  and  some  of  them  de- 
cidedly Mahonia  repens  ;  a  proof,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  correctness  of 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  the  Flora  of  North  Amaica,  of  making  this  al- 
leged species  only  a  variety ;  and  the  same  circumstance  accounts  for  Mr. 
Rivers  having  found  die  distinct  seedling  which  he  describes  in  our  vol.  fpr 
1839,  p.  235.  It  may  be  alleged  that  some  seeds  of  M.  repens  had  found 
their  way  among  those  of  M.  iJquifolium,  or  that  the  flowers  of  the  latter  had 
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been  accidentally  fecundated  by  those  of  the  former,  but  we  are  assured  that 
ndther  of  these  circumstances  took  place. 

In  the  remains  of  the  old  pleasure-ground  which  connected  this  garden 
with  the  former  mansion,  are  some  remarkably  large  larches,  silver  firs,  and 
cedars,  and  an  avenue  of  the  largest  hme  trees  wmch  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Those  at  Syon  are  probably  as  high  or  bkher,  but  at  Bayfordbury  one 
tree  occupies  the  space  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  these,  either  at  Syon  or  at 
WoUaton.  Several  cedar  trees  have  been  felled  or  blown  down  at  different 
times,  and  the  boards  being  used  for  flooring,  they  still  give  out^  resinous 
odour.  The  branches  make  a  delightful  drawing-room  fuel,  where  the  fire- 
places are  adapted  for  burning  logs,  as  they  are  at  Bayfordbury.  When  cedar 
wood  is  burnt  in  an  entrance  hall  or  staircase,  its  fragrance  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  house.  In  every  case  the  fragrance  is  most  felt  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  in  a  moist  state,  because  then  the  radiation  of  the  particles  is  checked 
by  the  vapour  of  the  water  in  the  atmosphere. 

Kew  Gardens, —  Oct  3.  We  never  saw  these  gardens  in  better  order.  Our 
main  object  in  visiting  them  at  present  was  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  finest  of 
the  cedars.  This  tree,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  had  lost  several 
large  branches  from  falls  of  snow  and  storms  of  wind ;  but  on  the  4th 
September,  1840,  at  4  o'clock  in  a  calm  morning,  aflter  a  shower  of  rain, 
an  immense  branch,  which  had  not  previously  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
rent  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  gave  way,  and  fell  down  from  the  height 
of  40  ft.,  with  such  a  tremendous  crash,  that  it  awoke  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
house  is  within  200  yards.  The  additional  weight  given  by  the  rain  to 
the  branch  had  no  doubt  occasioned  its  fall,  like  the  additional  handfiil  of 
hay  which  broke  the  camel's  back.  This  branch  having  been  more  exposed 
to  the  light  and  air  for  some  j^ears  past,  in  consequence  of  the  other  branches 
having  broken  down,  and  having  also  a  larger  proportion  than  before  of  the 
sap  thrown  up  by  the  roots,  it  must  of  course  have  grown  more  rapidly  at 
the  extremities,  which,  by  increasing  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  led 
to  the  destruction  of  its  equilibrium.  We  observed  here,  and  also  afterwards 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  that  i^nus  Sabintana  and  P.  macro- 
c&rpa,  as  they  advance  in  size,  become  more  and  more  different  in  the  appea^ 
ance  of  their  bark ;  that  of  the  young  wood  of  P.  Sabinu^na  being  smooth, 
with  the  persistent  scales  of  the  leaves  adpressed  and  regularly  imbricated, 
while  those  of  P,  macroc^rpa  are  furrowed,  rough,  more  vigorous,  and  the 
scales  less  adpressed  and  imbricate.  The  latter  tree  is  much  more  robust 
than  the  former,  and  also  more  glaucous.  A  cone  has  been  received  at 
Kew  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  Pinus  Coulteri  (see  p.  550.),  from 
which  plants  have  been  raised,  and  hence  that  species  may  be  considered  as 
now  in  the  country.  In  due  time  we  shall  give  in  this  Magazine  descriptions 
and  figures  of  this  and  all  the  newly  introduced  species  of  Pinus.  Heiin«if8r 
licifblia,  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Mexico,  which  is  now  3  ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
fine  ochre  yellow  flowers,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Smith  as  quite  hardy.  Lepto- 
sp^rmum,  two  species,  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  also  found  qute 
hardy  ;  and  a  Tasmdnnta,  from  Mount  Wellington,  in  the  green-house,  and  a 
Drimys  Winteri  (Winter's  Bark),  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  now  in  the 
conservatory,  may  be  expected  in  a  few  years  in  nurserymen's  lists  of  hardy 
shrubs.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  at  Kew  what  the  intention  of 
government  is  respecting  these  gardens,  but  we  do  hope  that,  whatever 
changes  may  take  place,  justice  may  be  done  to  Mr.  Smith,  whose  modest 
merit  is  acknowledged,  b^  every  botanist  and  gardener,  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 
If  Mr.  Alton  should  resign,  and  any  other  person  be  appointed  to  fill  his 
place  except  Mr.  Smith,  an  act  of  injustice,  and  still  more  of  impolicy, 
will  be  performed,  which  it  is  revolting  to  the  mind  to  think  of.  With  re- 
spect to  describing  the  new  plants,  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  himself,  in  Hooker 
and  Bauer's  Genera  Filicum,  now  publishing,  as  competent  to  do  that  as 
any  botanist  whatever ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  government  need 
trouble  itself  about  describing  plants  at  all ;  it  has  only  to  leave  the  col- 
lection open  to  the  examination  of  all  botanists,  and  provide  a  clerk  for 
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carrying  on,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  correspondence  with  the 
public  botanic  gardens,  British  and  Continental.  An  intelligent  gardener,  an 
old  workman  in  these  gardens,  and  who  has  been  lately  visiting  the  gardens  of 
the  metropolis,  has  sent  us  the  following  pan^iraph  respecting  them  : — 

*'  A  difierence  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  m  regard  to  the  sum  required  to 
make  this  garden  useful  as  a  botanic  garden ;  from  my  own  experience  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  much  might  be  done  even  with  the  present  allowance. 
But  surely  an  additional  1000/.  a  year  might  be  spared  for  sending  botanical 
collectors  abroad.  I  cannot  but  tnink  that  part  of  the  sum  which  appears  to 
be  yearly  expended  in  repairing  the  present  hot-houses,  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  enlarging  and  otherwise  improving  them ;  and  this  might  be  done 
gradually,  beginning  with  the  palm-house,  which,  at  present,  is  altogether  dis- 
creditable to  the  garden.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeUn^s  that  I  behold  my 
old  friends,  the  fine  old  palms  in  this  house,  gradually  going  to  decay ;  and  I 
do  hope  that,  before  long,  something  will  be  done  before  they  are  irreparably 

lost.—/,  wr 

Mr.  WUlmofs  Gardens^  Isleworth*  —  October  3.  Having  seen  the  chunk- 
stove  advertised  as  being  used  by  Mr.  Willmot  with  great  advantage,  we 
called  to  see  it.  The  stove  b  small,  portable,  placed  within  the  house  (a 
vinery),  and  bums  only  coke  or  cinders.  The  fire  is  placed  in  one  cylinder, 
which  is  surrounded  by  another,  and  the  air,  which  enters  at  the  bottom  and 
passes  up  the  space  between,  being  there  heated,  is  distributed  along  the  front 
of  the  house  in  two  perforated  tubes  proceeding  right  and  left  from  the  stove. 
The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  top  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  viz.  a 
box  the  bottom  of  which  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  fuel 
chamber;  and  bein^  filled  with  fiiel,  the  bottom,  which  slides  in  grooves, is  drawn 
out,  and  the  fuel  is  dropped  into  the  fuel  chamber  without  the  admission  of 
smoke  or  dust  into  the  house.  Before  the  fuel  box  is  removed,  the  cover  of  the 
fire  chamber,  which  also  slides  in  grooves,  is  pushed  in  and  thus  replaced.  The 
smoke  from  the  coke  or  cinders  passes  through  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
in  a  sheet-iron  tube  of  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  hot-air  tubes  are  of 
the  same  material  and  dimensions.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  dry  heat 
produced,  a  tin  tray  filled  with  water  is  placed  over  each  tube,  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  it  and  evaporate  the  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
is  a  very  economical  mode  of  heating,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  first  cost 
of  the  apparatus,  but  to  the  daily  cost  of  the  fuel ;  but  it  has  two  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  the  dry  heat  produced  is  unfavourable  to  v^etation, 
and  cannot  easily  be  rendered  moist,  because  the  heat  issues  in  the  form  of 
streams  of  hot  air ;  and  not  by  radiation,  firom  the  surface  of  heated  tubes, 
as  in  the  case  of  smoke,  water,  or  steam,  confined  in  flues  or  pipes  :  and, 
secondly,  should  the  fire  be  stronger  at  any  time,  from  any  accidental  circum- 
stance, such  as  better  cinders  or  coke  being  used,  or  the  smoke  fiinnel  and 
the  inside  of  the  furnace  being  newly  cleared  out ;  or  should  a  very  mild  night 
unexpectedly  occur ;  then  the  quantity  of  heated  air  suddenly  produced  will 
be  so  great  as  to  overheat  the  house,  and  greatly  injure  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fire  were  to  go  out  unexpectedly,  there  is  no 
sufiicient  reservoir  of  heat,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  ; 
for  the  heat  in  the  fuel,  after  the  fire  is  gone  out,  is  rapidly  carried  off  by  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  We  admit  that,  by  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener, this  may  be  mitigated  ;  but,  from  the  mode  being  liable  to  accidents  of 
this  kind,  it  cannot  be  generally  recommended.  For  heating  a  house  or  pit 
where  there  are  no  flues  or  other  means  of  heating,  it  may  become  a  useful 
expedient.  However,  if  we  have  not  done  justice  to  this  mode  of  heating,  we 
are  open  to  the  corrections  and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Willmot. 

The  Horticultural  Societt/*s  Garden,  —  October  3.  We  have  little  to  add, 
respecting  the  conservatory,  to  what  we  have  said  in  our  preceding  volume, 
p.  351.  and  352.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  plants  are  looking 
well,  but  the  structure,  considered  with  reference  to  design  and  taste,  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  objectionable  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  the  use  of  much 
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ftronpier  language  than  we  could  apply,  without  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
bad  feeling  on  Uie  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anj'thing  worse  than  the  entrance  at  the  west 
end,  which  forms  the  terminating  object  to  a  straight  walk.  We  are  totally 
ignorant  to  whora  the  desiffn  of  this  mode  of  descending  and  entering  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  this  we  wiU  sa}',  that  if  any  private  gentleman's  gardener  had 
committed' such  a  blunder  he  would  have  deservedly  lost  his  place.  How 
different  might  have  been  this  entrance,  if  the  parties  connected  with  the 
placing  of  the  building  had  only  taken  the  levels  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
sidered the  structure  with  reference  to  all  the  details  connected  with  it,  such 
as  the  west  entrance,  the  boiler,  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  surrounding  terrace, 
&c.,  previously  to  putting  it  down  I  Even  admitting  that  it  had  been  deter- 
minea  to  enter  this  large  hand-glass,  as  it  may  be  called,  under  the  rim,  how 
different  would  the  appearance  have  been  if  this  rim  had  been  raised  a  few  feet 
higher  ?  The  headng  pipes,  in  that  case,  might  have  been  placed  under  the 
level  of  the  path,  and  a  current  of  air  established,  not  by  communicating 
with  the  open  air,  as  is  now  done,  but  with  the  air  of  the  house,  in  Mr. 
Kewley's  manner  ;  reserving  the  power  of  admitting  the  exterior  ur  also 
among  the  pipes  at  pleasure.  Besides  this  mean  entrance,  we  have  a  hideous 
chimney  to  tne  hot-water  apparatus.  Surely  this  object  might  have  been 
built  in  better  taste.  Even  the  commonplace  idea  of  a  Grecian  column, 
carried  into  execution  so  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  efiect  at  the  Coventry 
ndlway  station,  and  not  higher  than  the  chimney  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's 
Garden,  would  have  been  mcomparably  better.  At  present,  the  little  zinc  tube, 
stuck  into  the  thick  clumsy  mass  of  compoed  brickwork,  reminds  us  of  the 
third-rate  houses  of  the  suburbs.  But  we  object  altogether  to  entering  this 
structure  under  the  rim ;  and  we  also  object  to  the  tameness  and  monotony  of 
the  round  end,  which  would  have  been  relieved  by  a  porch,  either  of  glazed 
work  or  of  masonry.  These  remarks  should  have  been  illustrated  by  a  section, 
to  show  the  descent  into  the  west  entrance ;  by  a  ground  plan,  to  show  that  this 
west  entrance  forms  a  termination  to  a  straight  broad  walk;  and  by  a  view,  to 
show  that  the  sides  of  the  descent  are  decorated  with  some  stones  in  the 
wav  of  rockwork,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  architecture,  but  certainly  very 
well  worthy  of  the  scene  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

In  the  arboricultural  department  a  great  many  new  pines,  and  other  ligneous 
plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg,  with  the 
greatest  success,  by  Mr.  Gordon.  The  taste  which  the  Society  is  creating  for 
rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  throughout  the  country,  by  the  distribution 
of  the  seeds  of  plants  sent  home  by  their  collector,  and  of  the  plants  raised 
in  the  garden  from  these  seeds,  is  a  redeeming  point  in  its  character ;  and  must 
be  considered,  along  with  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson 
rknown  throughout  Europe  and  North  America  as  perhaps  better  skilled  in 
miits  than  any  other  man  in  existence),  and  the  distribution  of  grafts  of 
selected  and  new  fruits,  as  veiling  the  sins  of  the  garden  with  reference  to 
design  and  taste. 


Art.  II.  Botanical,  Fhriculiural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  *^  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  y'*  the  "  Horlus  Britanntcusy' the 
"  Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 


nicum." 


Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss,  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 
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Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Ss,  6d.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College, 
London. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s*  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s,  6d.;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

+  LEMO^N/if  Lindl.    Lbmonia.  (In  honour  of  Sir  CAar/et  L^mon) 

•pecUbilig  LindL      beautiAil     .« O     or    ...    au     C      Cuba    183a     C     co.     Bot.  reg.  1840, 59. 

A  beautiful  stove  shrub,  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Cuba,  which 

Eroduced  abundance  of  dark  crimson  blossoms  in  August  last ;  and  which  Dr. 
•indley  has  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  of  Carclew.  {Bot,  Reg,, 
October.) 

1X5*.  CORRiE'il  [vii.  p.  195. 

Iongifl5ra  Jfor/.    long.flowered    J*  i_J    or    1    d     Pk    hybrid    1838.    C    p.l     Paxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

One  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  corrseas  raise!  by  Mr.  Milner  of  Stockwell, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery.  This  plant  is  *'  less  luxuriant  and  robust  than  most  other 
hybrids,  and  is  far  more  prolific  in  flowers."  It  was  one  of  the  first  reared. 
It  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.^speciosa  or  C.  pulch^la,  at  not 
more  than  3  in.  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  slight 
heat.  Ordinary  grafting  is  found  to  succeed  better  than  inarching.  (^Paxt, 
Mag,  of  Bot,,  October.) 

Ij€gumtnds€B, 

HARDENB£'RG/i4  «).] 

digiUtU  Lindi.    tLnger^ieaved    i.  uJ    or    10    ap    F,   Swan  River    1899.    C    s.p.l    Bot.  reg.  1810, 

"  A  Swan  River  climber,  raised  by  Mr.  Toward,  in  the  garden  of  H.  R,  H. 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at  Bagshot.  It  is  clearly  distinguished  from  all 
the  previously  discovered  species  of  the  genus,  by  its  leaflets  growing  in  fives, 
and  not  in  threes."  In  England  it  forms  a  free-growing  and  abundant  blos- 
soming green-house  climber,  with  small  purple  flowers,  which  it  produces  in 
April.  ''  The  best  soil  is  loam  and  peat  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sand.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings."  (Bot.  Reg.,  October.) 

CYCLCOYNE  BentA.    Ctclogynb.  {Kyklos,  a  circle,  eyiur,  a  style ;  style  circinately  involute  at  top.) 

can^scens  BraM.    hoary    Jt  ^    or    1    my     P^  Swan  River    1839.    C     r    1    Paxt.  mag.  of  bot 

Cvii.  p.  199. 

A  very  handsome  betel-like  plant,  seeds  of  which  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Lowe  from  Mr.  Drummond,  collector  at  the  Swan  River.  '*  The  species  is 
quite  an  ornamental  one.  It  has  several  main  stems,  around  which  an  inde- 
finite quantity  of  suckers  arise,  each  bearing  a  terminal  spike  of  blossoms 
when  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  A  rather  rich  loam,  and  an  airy  place  in 
the  green-house,  are  the  main  things  necessary  in  its  treatment."  (Paxt,  Mag, 
of  Bot,j  October.) 

"Rosdce^s, 

Spine^a  fissa  Lindl.  A  Mexican  shrub,  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg,  who 
considers  it  to  be  "  near  S.  ariaefolia."  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  170 ,  Oct.) 

Crassuldceie. 

3356.  ECHEVE'R/zf  31593  sectinda  Bot.  reg.  1840, 57. 
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8S40.  CINERA^RI A  81463  laniU  var. 

Sjfnon^met :  SeaMo  Heritidrt  Dec.  var.  cyanophthilmus  Hon.Bot.  Mag.  3827. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  plant,  which,  though  it  has  been  long  in  cultiva- 
tion, 18  very  little  known.  It  has  a  small  dark  blue  disk,  and  a  comparatively 
large  white  ray.     It  flowered  at  Rosemont,  near  Belfast.  (^Bot.  Mag,j  Oct.) 

+  HYMENO'XYS  Can.    (FmmAi,  a  membiane,  and  ajy«,  abarp ;  in  aUuaion  to  the  (scales  of  the  pappus) 

caliTdrnica  JfoNk      Cafiforoian      Q    pt     I     •    Y     California     1838.     S     ea     Bot.  mag.  3828. 

A  pretty  little  annual  raised  in  the  Glasnevin  Bot.  Garden,  from  Califomian 
seeds;  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  general  appearance  to  Lasthenia.  {Bat, 
Mag.t  Octol^r.) 

S965.  LIA'TRIS 

propioqua  Book,     related     ^  A     pr     8     •     P     N.  Amer.      1838.      D     p.l     Bot  Mag.  3869. 

Nearly  allied  to  L,  spicata  and  L.  hirsikta.  {Bot.  Mag,,  Oct.) 
Valerianeae. 

Valeriana  "Sapui  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  **  with  tuberous  roots,  as 
large  as  a  full-sized  field  turnip."  {B,  M.  R,,  No.  180.,  Oct.) 

1389.  AHODODE'NDRON  11012  aiMieum 

Tar.  6  dnnamdmum  labyar.  rdseum  Bot,  Mag.  3885. 

Epacridea. 

+  CYSTA'NTHE  Grak.    {KyiUs,  a  bladder,  and  anthi,  a  flower ;  bladder-like  form  of  the  flower  bud) 

rU    ...    Botmag.38S6. 
gprengeUoUiSet  Graham    Sprengelia-like    il  i_J    cu    S|     ...    Y.w    Van  Diemen's  Land    1836.  C 

A  ''  curious  shrub  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen's  Land; "  of 
no  great  beauty.  {Bot,  Mag,,  Oct.) 
"PolemonidcetB* 

472.  PHLCX  ip.  1^- 

ColdrydiM  Hort    Coldry'i     ^  lJ    or    S    ...    Dk  C    hybrid    ...    D    co    Faxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.  Yii. 

A  ver^  handsome  Phlox,  nused  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Coldry,  between 
two  species,  "  of  which  P.  cord^ta  is  evidently  one."  {Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,, 
October.) 

Convolvtddcea, 

BATjI^TAS  ChoUf.    Batatas  (Ualayname) 

teticea  Lnull.    Beet-like    A  CZS    or    6    au     P.w    Oemerara     1839.     p.l    Bot.  r^.     184^,  56. 

The  genus  Batatas  takes  for  its  type  B.  ediklis,  the  common  sweet  potato, 
and  it  has  been  separated  from  '*  Ipomce^a  by  M.  Choisy,  principally  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  ovary  being  4^celled,  with  one  seed  in  each  ceil,  instead  of  2- 
celled,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell."  The  present  species  is  very  handsome, 
both  in  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  it  has  at  present  been  kept  in  a  stove.  Dr. 
Lindlev  thinks  it  has  probably  "  sufficient  hardiness  to  succeed  in  a  good  green- 
house. It  is  a  native  of  Demerara,  and  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  by  Mr. 
May  of  the  Ripon  Nursery.  {Bot,  Reg,,  October.) 

Solandcea, 

591.  SOLA^NUM  [tanist,  Na  190. 

angustifdlium  Lam.    narrow-leaved     il  O     pr    3    su    F    Buenos  Ayres    1838.    C.    &Lp   Bo- 

An  evergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  rather  small  ding^'  purple 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  at 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  by  Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Welbeck,  who  finds  that  cuttings  of  it  strike  readily,  and  that  it 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat.  {Botanist,  Oct.) 

Solanum  macrdnthum  Moc.  et  Sesse.  A  '*  beautiful  half-hard}^  herbaceous 
plant,"  raised  by  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton,  from  Mexican  seeds,  and  hav- 
ing "  large  clusters  of  deep  purple  flowers."  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  181.,  Oct.) 

AcanthdcecB, 

1734.  THUNBE'RG/ii  15541  Hawtoynea««. 

Synonyme :  Mey^nia  Hawtaynecfna  Nees. 

Prof.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  havmg  proposed  to  separate  this  species  from 
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Thunbergia,  on  account  of  a  slight  difference  in  the  anthers,  the  name  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  Botanitty  No.  188.  (^Botanist,  Oct.) 

Ament€u:e€B, 

Betula  Bhojp6ttra  Plant.  As.  rar,  2.  p.  7.,  and  described  in  our  Arb.  Brit, 
p.  1714.  as  nearly  allied  to  B,  pap3rracea,  has  been  raised  from  Himalayan 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  "  It  will  doubtless  be  perfectly 
hardy,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  it,  and  the  other  species  of  that  country, 
occupy  the  loftiest  situations  in  the  mountains."  {lUtut,,  p.  343. ;  B,  M,  R., 
No.  169.,  October.) 

Orchiddce€B, 

S571.  CALA'NTHE  29617  dlwolor  Bcft.  Beg.  1840, 55. 
2553.  CATTLETYil  31556  Mtnia  Hook. 

Sj/nonffme :  C.  labUta  Tar.  M6nte  Bot  Reg.  1840, 58. 

Dr.  Lindley  is  satisfied  that  this  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  labi^ta,  "  from 
which  it  differs  principally  in  the  lip  beinc  yellow  mottled  with  crimson, 
instead  of  deep  biood  red.    (^Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.} 

-f  Catasetum  trulla  Lindl.  The  nowers  are  "  green,  with  a  brown  stain 
on  the  lip,"  and  about  thirty  in  a  spike.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  176.,  Oct.) 

C.  taccatum  Lindl.  A  very  remarkable  plant  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  Guayana,  the  flowers  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  large  conical  l^g, 
not  perceivable  till  the  lip  is  turned  back.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  covered  with  rich  purple  spots,  and 
the  lip,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  crimson  dots.  (JB,  M.  R,,  No.  179., 
October.) 

C,  (Mvdnthui)  ccmutum  Lindl.  "  A  native  of  Demerara,  with  the  habit 
of  Catasetum  barbatum,  formerly  Myanthus."  The  flowers  are  ^en,  spotted 
with  dark  purple,  the  labellum  being  "  furnished  with  a  strong  inflexed  white 
horn,"  whence  the  name.  {B,  M,  R,^  No.  182.,  Oct.) 

C  callosum  Lindl.  This  plant  resembles  C.  tridentatum  var.  floribiindum 
in  habit,  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  dull  reddish  brown,  without  spots,  with  a 
green  lip.  "  It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  La  Guayra."  (^B,  M, 
R.,  No.  183.,  Oct.) 

Cirrhopetalum  vagmdtum  Lindl.  "  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  received  this  plant 
from  Sincapore."  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  coriaceous 
emarginate  leaves.  ^B,  M,  /?.,  No.  173.,  Oct.) 

CoBlogyne  Cumingh  Lindl,  A  Sincapore  plant,  with  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
allied  to  C.  trinervis,  which  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  178.,  Oct.) 

Comparettia  rosea  Lindl.  A  beautiful  little  plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers 
from  the  Spanish  Main.  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  186.,  Oct.) 

Ci/mbidium  pubescens  Lmdl.  A  Sincapore  plant,  with  "  a  short  raceme  of 
rich  purple  flowers,  bordered  and  spotted  with  brilliant  yellow."  (JB,  M,  /?., 
No.  177 ,  Oct.) 

Dendrobium  vagindtum  Lindl.  A  Sincapore  plant,  *'  belonging  to  the  same 
section  as  D.  dmplura,"  but  combining  the  habit  of  Bolboph^llum  with  the 
entire  structure  of  Dendrobium.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
tipped  with  purple.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  172.,  Oct.) 

Bolboph^llum  linnbhtum  Lindl.  A  Sincapore  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
of  a  dull  purple,  and  of  little  beauty.  (^B,  M,  iZ.,  No.  171.,  Oct.) 

Mycarafdhes  obViqua  Lindl.  "  A  fleshy-leaved  plant  from  Sincapore,  with 
very  small  white  flowers,  covered  slightly  with  rusty  down."  {B,  id,  R., 
No.  184.,  Oct.) 

Oncidium  inc&rvum  Bark.  The  scape  is  panicled,  and  about  3  ft.  long  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  pink  and  white.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  174.,  Oct.) 

PleurothdlUs  seridta  Lindl.  A  native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  **  with  pale  yellowish 
green  flowers,  marked  with  rows  of  purple  dots."  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  175.,  Oct.) 

Sarcanthus  pallidus  Lindl.  An  Indian  species,  with  small  pale  flowers, 
imported  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  185.,  Oct.) 

3582.  LJE^LM  [Bot.  vii.  p.  193. 

cinnabftrina  ?  Bate,  cinnabar    ^  |2S    M    1    Ji*    S    Rio  Janeiro    1857.    O    p.r.w    Paxt.  mag.  of 
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A  most  splendid  plant,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  ;  remarkable  for  the 

r:  length  and  attenuated  form  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  ;  which,  with  the  pecu- 
form  of  its  flowers,  made  it  first  considered  to  be  a  Cattleya,  **  till  J. 
Bateman,  Esq.,  upon  a  closer  examination  of  some  flowers  unfolded  at  Kny-^ 
persly»  discovered  its  proper  affinity  with  Laelia."    (Paxton's  Mag,  of  BoL, 
October.) 


Art.  III.     On  a  new  Method  of  introducing  Palms  of  large  Size  into 
Hot^houses.    By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky,  F.H.S.,  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

(Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  Sept.  6.  1839.) 

During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  in  the  year  1829,  a  plan  was  laid  down  by  M. 
Charles  Ritter  (author  of  A  Journey  to  St,  Domingo)  and  myself,  for  intro- 
ducing large  palm  trees  into  Europe.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  based 
upon  the  physiological  fact,  that  the  fibre»  and  the  bundles  of  fibres,  in  these 
plauts  are  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  vegetative  power,  or  vitality.  If  a 
palm  tree,  even  of  a  certain  age,  gets  injured  at  any  height  of  the  stem  ;  for 
example,  its  bark  being  shavc>d  or  taken  off,  the  fibre  protrudes  outside,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  and  nature  of  roots,  and  hangs  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  trunk.  If  a  palm  is*  cut  off  below  such  a  beard,  as  it  were,  of  fibres, 
and  planted,  it  win  very  ^ily  grow ;  nay,  I  observed  afterwards,  in  the  Bra- 
zils, a  still  more  striking  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  Diplothemium  is  a  palm 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  18  ft.  high.  The  lower  part  of  its  trunk 
is  round  and  smooth,  but  the  upper  square  and  curiously  shaped.  The  pe- 
duncles [of  the  old  leaves  break  off  rather  long,  and  remain  on  the  trunk  for 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height.  These  rudiments  of  leaves  being  large,  and 
covered  with  spines,  afford  a  superior  material  for  forming  hedges  around  plant- 
ations ;  the  tree  is  cut  off  a  uttle  under  this  spiny  part,  planted,  and  grows 
very  easily. 

According  to  the  above  plan,  I  began,  in  April,  1831,  at  Bahia,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  commission  which  had  been  intrusted  to  me.  Eight  different 
species  of  palms  were  collected  for  that  purpose,  viz.  Cocos  nucifera,  two 
specimens,  with  stems  20ft.  long,  ot  about  300 lb.  weight  each;  Elas^is 
guineensis  (Dende),  one  specimen,  of  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the 
former;  Attalia  funifera  (Pia^aba),  collected  50  miles  up  the  Bay,  rather 
larger  in  size  than  the  former  ;  Attalia  sp.  (Pati),  from  the  same  locality, 
about  18ft.  high,  but  rather  slender,  &c. 

It  is  not  required,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  state  the  difficulties  which 
I  encountered,  having  to  work  with  uncultivated  negroes,  in  savage  and  dil^ 
ficult  localities.  Several  of  the  palms  had  a  weight  of  from  300  lb.  to  500  lb. 
It  was  required  to  dig  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots,  without  shak- 
ing off  the  earth  from  the  fibres.  In  some  of  the  palms,  for  example,  in  Cocos 
nucifera,  the  roots  extended  in  a  large  circumference,  say  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  The 
outer  full-grown  leaves  were  all  chopped  off,  and  only  the  very  tender  and 
recent  ones  were  preserved.  As  soon  as  I  had  conveyed  the  trees  home,  the 
remaining  rudiments  of  the  leaves  were  burned  with  red-hot  iron,  that  the 
sap  might  be  prevented  from  oozing  through  the  wounds.  For  the  sake  of 
making  this  quite  secure,  they  were  moreover  primed  with  a  composition  of 
hot  pitch  and  tar.  As  a  precautionary  measure  against  cold  weather  during 
the  sea  voyage  or  afterwards,  some  cotton  was  laid  around  and  over  the 
heart,  over  which,  again,  a  thick  layer  of  flax  was  properly  secured.  The 
palms,  thus  prepared,  were  each  laid  horizontally  in  boxes,  of  which  the 
construction  was  this  :  —  All  the  planks  but  those  forming  the  bottom  were 
perforated  by  large  holes ;  the  lids  were  adapted  to  opening,  for  proper  in- 
spection during  the  passage.  At  the  root  end  of  the  boxes,  a  partition  of 
boards  was  inserted,  merely  admitting,  through  a  hole  cut  for  that  purpose, 
the  passage  of  the  stem ;  and  this  minor  division  was,  after  the  trees  were 
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placed,  filled  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  envelope  the  roots ;  this  earth  was  pressed 
tightly  around  them,  and  the  captain  instructed  to  sprinkle  it  every  fortnight 
with  water.  The  instructions  nirther  stated,  if  any  mouldiness  appeared  on 
the  stems,  it  should  be  carefully  removed  by  dry  cloths.  By  these,  and  other 
contrivances  unnecessary  to  relate,  I  anticipated  that  a  certain  degree  of  ve- 
getation would  continue  in  these  plants,  a  hope  which  experience  fully  realised. 
The  whole  plan,  in  fact,  was  but  a  trial,  whether  or  not  the  vegetation  of  these 
tropical  trees  can  be  continued  while  they  are  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  passage  from  Bahia  to  Trieste  is  performed  in  from  70  to  90  davs. 
But,  by  an  accident  which  I  could  not  foresee,  the  vessel  (called  Italo) 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar,  where  it  remained  for  some 
considerable  time;  so  much  so,  that  the  palms  were,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1831,  still  in  Trieste.  This  accident  not  only  protracted  the  time  of  their 
artificial  position,  but  it  shifted  their  arrival  to  a  very  unfavourable  season,  as 
the  month  of  November  is,  at  times,  very  cold  in  Austria.  Whatever  acci- 
dents or  improper  treatment  these  palms  might  have  experienced  afterwards 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of,  although,  by  so  doing,  I  would  corroborate  the 
soundness  of  the  plan  concocted  by  M.  Ritter  and  myself.  On  these  plants 
arriving  in  Vienna,  they  were  found  in  a  vegetative  state,  and,  according  to  a 
letter  of  M.  Ranch*  (who  then  filled  a  situation  in  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Vienna),  these  large  trees  were,  after  an  unnatural  confinement  of  nearly 
seven  months,  still  in  such  a  state  that  one  of  them  pushed  out  a  vigorous  leaf. 

My  endeavours  were  subsequently  appreciated  in  Prussia ;  and  I  have  been 
only  lately  informed  that  some  gentlemen  have  been  sent  from  Berlin  to  Cuba, 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  Royal  Gardens  with  palm  trees  of  a  large  size. 

As  I  am  discussing  matter  connected  with  palms,  I  may  just  mention  that 
some  of  their  seeds  (for  example,  Eltels  guineensis)  have  remained,  in  hot- 
houses, in  the  ground  for  ten  years,'.after  which  time  some  of  them  began  to 
vegetate.  It  requires  certainly  a  complication  of  favourable  circumstances  to 
soften  some  of  these  extraordinarily  hard  and  thick  seeds  ;  an  operation 
which  is  performed  in  nature  by  the  very  wet  soil  with  which  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  tropics  are  covered :  but  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  China,  the  people  resort  to  some  artificial  means  of  making 
palm  seeds,  and  others  which  are  very  hard,  grow  easily,  viz.  by  putting  them 
for  some  time  in  very  wet  manure ;  a  contrivance  which  may  be  worth  atten- 
tion. 

London,  August^  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Facts  relative  to  the  Fecundation  of  Flowers  mth  Pollen 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  Weeks*  By  Hay  Brown,  Gardener, 
Stoke  Edith  Park,  Herefordshire. 

The  cactus  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  Beaton  I  raised  from  Epiphf  llum 
Jenkinsonf,  impregnated  with  pollen  from  Cereus  grandiflorus,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — I  procured  pollen  from  Cereus  grandiflorus,  folded  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  letter  paper,  and,  after  having  carried  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket 
for  several  days,  I  laid  it  upon  the  chimney-piece  in  my  kitchen  till  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it :  this  happened  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  weeks 
afterwards,  by  my  having  a  plant  of  E.  Jenkinsoni  in  flower,  which  I  impreg- 
nated with  the  above  pollen,  and  the  result  was  the  seedling  alluded  to.  It 
may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  pollen  was  as  dry  as  possible,  and  not  very 
tenderly  used  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  no  other  of  the  family 
were  in  flower  at  the  time,  and  the  flower  was  opened  with  care,  and  the 
anthers  removed  before  they  burst. 

*  M.  Ranch  is  now  an  able  assistant  of  Mr.  Loudon  in  laying  out  grounds, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Gardenefi  Magazine,  &c.  * 
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Having  often  tried,  and  as  often  failed,  to  obtain  a  cross  from  C.  grandi- 
fl6rus,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  from  the  short  dme  the  flower 
remained  open,  or  the  close  situation  in  which  it  flowered,  or  both,  that  the 
pollen  never  got  matured  or  dry  enough  to  generate ;  and  this  made  me 
anxious  to  try  what  dry  pollen  would  do. 

The  .year  following,  I  impregnated  iZhodod^ndron  arbdreum  (which  was 
flowering  in  the  same  pine  stove)  with  dry  pollen  taken  from  a  fine  variety 
which  was  flowering  in  the  green-house  at  JBelmont,  1 1  miles  hence ;  and  the 
result  was  (after  marking  the  crossed  flowers),  that  all  those  which  were  im- 
pregnated set  and  matured  their  seed,  and  all  the  other  flowers  dropped  off; 
not  one  stood ;  and  the  seedlings  they  produced  are  more  in  the  habit  of  die 
male  than  that  of  the  female  parent 

From  the  above,  I  think  it  probable  that  dry  pollen,  under  some  circum* 
stances,  and  with  some  genera  of  plants,  may  produce  in  crossing  more  distinct 
varieties  than  pollen  immediately  taken  from  the  one  plant  to  the  other. 

Stoke  Edith  Gardetu,  Avg.  18.  1840. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Shriveling  of  Grapes*     By  W.  H. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  Gar- 
deneT^s  Magazine  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes*  I  have  tried 
^very  one  of  them  as  they  made  their  appearance,  but  without 
the  least  success.  In  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  HortiadtuTe^ 
article  Bottom  Heat,  it  is  there  stated  that  the  cause  is,  that  the 
roots  being  in  a  colder  medium  than  the  branches,  the  supply 
of  sap  is  consumed  quicker  than  the  roots  can  fiimish  it,  and 
this  brings  on  the  disease.  Dr.  Lindley,  every  one  mast  allow, 
is  very  high  authority,  still  I  doubt  this  being  the  cause  of  the 
blacking  of  the  footstalks,  which  is  the  disease  th^t  I  particularly 
wish  to  refer  to.  I  have  the  management  of  three  houses  in 
which  grapes  are  grown.  One  I  begin  forcing  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, one  the  1st  of  February,  and  one  the  1st  of  March.  The 
first  house  ripens  its  fruit  in  May,  the  second  in  June,  and  the 
third  in  July.  In  the  first  and  second  there  shall  be  no  shriveled 
berries ;  in  the  third,  if  the  weather  is  cloudy,  there  shall  be  a 
great  many.  The  covering  is  taken  off  the  borders  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  if  the  coldness  of  the  borders  was  the 
cause,  I  should  suppose  that  those  which  ripened  in  May  and 
June  would  be  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  July  one, 
for  the  earth  undoubtedly  gets  warmer  as  the  summer  advances. 
I  have  been  a  grape-grower  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time  this  disease  has  particularly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, as  I  have  always  been  more  or  less  subject  to  it,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  caused  by  the  borders  being  made  too 
rich  and  stimulating,  and  by  a  deficiency  of  light.  My  borders 
are  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  richest  materials, 
and  the  one  that  I  commence  forcing  in  March  produces  foliage 
of  the  most  luxuriant  description;  those  large  leaves  require 
more  light  to  elaborate  the  sap  than  smaller  ones,  and  if  light  is 
deficient,  the  sap  is  not  properly  prepared  for  the  healthy  nou- 
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rishment  of  the  fruit,  and  this  brings  on  the  disease,  "I  have 
known  vineries  where  borders  have  been  made  inside  of  the 
house,  and  vines  planted  against  the  back  wall,  and  borders 
made  outside,  and  vines  trained  up  the  rafters.  The  grapes  upon 
the  back  wall  have  every  one  of  them  shriveled  until  the  vines 
upon  the  rafters  had  been  shortened  so  as  to  admit  the  light 
upon  the  back  wall,  and  then  the  grapes  have  done  well,  plainly 
proving  that  want  of  light  was  tne  cause,  and  not  the  want  of 
heat  in  the  border.  In  early  forcing  I  have  covered  one  half  of 
the  border  with  hot  dung  and  leaves  2  ft.  thick,  the  other  half 
6  in.,  and  I  never  could  discover  the  least  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  vines  inside  or  in  the  fruit.  The  larger  the  leaves 
are  the  more  light  they  require  to  assimilate  and  decompose  the 
sap ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  why  early  forced  vines 
do  not  shrivel,  their  leaves  scarcely  ever  being  more  than  half 
the  size  of  those  begun  in  March,  and  the  light  in  May  and 
June  is  commonly  greater  than  that  of  July,  which  is  in  general 
a  dull  and  showery  month.  After  trying  every  thing  that  I  had 
seen  recommended  as  a  remedy,  and  feeling  fully  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  want  of  light  was  one  of  the  causes,  I  thought 
I  would  try  what  ef!ect  proportioning  the  heat  to  the  light  would 
do.  This  I  have  practised  for  several  years,  and  with  a  success 
beyond  my  expectation. 

In  dull  weather  I  keep  the  house  cool,  and  when  the  grapes 
begin  to  colour,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  I  leave  the  top  and 
front  lights  a  little  open,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  circulation 
of  air  in  the  house  night  and  day ;  and,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
wet,  I  shut  the  front  lights,  and  a  little  fire  is  made  in  the  front 
flue  so  as  to  cause  the  air  to  circulate,  but  nothing  like  forcing  is 
attempted.  By  this  simple  mode  of  management,  I  have  so  far 
conquered  the  disease,  that  instead  of  losing  half  the  bunches,  I 
now  only  lose  a  few  berries  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  bunches, 
and  a  few  at  the  points  of  some  of  them,  but  not  any  of  any  con- 
sequence. I  have  lost  more  this  year  than  I  have  lost  for  years, 
but  this  has  been  the  worst  July  for  forcing  that  ever  I  experi- 
enced. I  never  expect  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it,  as  the  great  fault 
lies  in  the  formation  of  the  border. 

We  consider  the  vine  to  be  a  gross  feeder,  and  therefore  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  borders  too  rich,  but  this  is 
certainly  a  great  error.  It  is  true  they  grow  with  great  vigour, 
and  soon  get  to  the  top  of  the  house  when  planted  in  a  large 
mass  of  rich  soil,  but  this  is  small  compensation  for  the  gross 
and  diseased  habit  which  remains  with  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Moseley  Hall,  Aug.  10.  1840. 
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Art.  IL  The  Florisfs  Journal.  la  8vo  Numbers,  monthly,  with  I 
coloured  plate  to  each  Number.  Not.  I.  to  VI L,  pp.  168,  each 
Number  containing  a  sheet  and  a  half.  London,  184?0.  Sd. 
each. 

This  work  is  understood  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Mudie,  which  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  correctness  of  the  language,  eloquence  when  he  writes  himself,  and 
for  sound  sense  in  regard  to  general  opinions  either  of  himself  or  of  others. 
Among  the  names  of  the  contributors,  we  observe  Mr.  Main,  Mr.  Henchman, 
Mr.  Don,  Mr.  Plant,  Mr.  Groom,  Mr.  Ansell,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Ghiines. 
The  work,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  is  remarkably  well  got  up,  in  regard  to 
paper,  print,  and  the  coloured  plates,  and,  without  making  any  invidious 
comparisons,  we  certainly  think  it  better  deserving  of  patronage  than  some 
other  magazines  of  the  same  kind  sold  at  the  same  price.  It  is  something 
to  be  able  to  take  up  a  gardening  book  with  the  foreknowledge  that  in 
reading  it  we  shall  not  be  offended  by  vulgarity  or  obscurity  of  language, 
or  by  local  or  technical  terms  not  ffenerally  understood ;  and  though  a 
work  thus  purified  may  not  be  filled  with  papers  by  practical  men,  and, 
therefore,  not  always  very  suitable  for  the  gardener,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  suitable  for  the  amateur.  We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  numbers 
before  us. 

In  No.  I.,  there  is  an  eloquent  introduction,  showing  the  pleasures  an4 
advantap;es  of  cultivating  flowers  in  a  moral  i)oint  of  view,  and  noticing  the 
"  principle  according  to  which  flowers  are  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
principle  is  this.  Our  power  of  improving  flowers,  that  is,  of  breaking 
them  from  those  characters  which  they  have  in  wild  nature,  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  difference  of  tne  circumstances  in  which  they  grow 
naturcdly,  and  those  in  which  we  rear  and  train  them  artificially.  It  is 
true  that  some  plants  will  bear  only  a  limited  change,  while  others  admit  of 
change  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  general  law 
in  floriculture,  that  the  more  different  treatment  it  can  bear  from  that 
which  nature  gives  it,  the  more  it  may  be  improved  by  the  cultivator. 
There  is  also  another  general  principle :  —  Plants,  including  flowers,  ever- 
greens, and  all  others,  of  what  description  soever  they  may  be,  can  bear 
much  better  to  be  transported  from  warm  latitudes  and  situations  to  cold, 
than  from  cold  to  warm."  We  might  notice  some  trifling  mistakes  in  the 
first  number,  such  as  wild  hyacinth  for  Oriental  hyacinth  in  p.  8.,  mis- 
spelt botanic  names  in  p.  19  and  20.,  and  other  places  ;  but  such  errors 
will  doubtless  be  avoided  in  future  numbers. 

No.  II.  contains  an  article  entitled  '*  Colours  of  Flowers  and  their  Con- 
trasts," in  which  a  right  view  is  taken  of  the  subject,  viz.,  that  "  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  will  be  best  in  which  colours  and  their  complements 
are  brought  together,  because  in  this  case  each  will,  from  the  nature  of  the 
eye,  impart  lustre  to  the  other.*'  (p.  28.) 

In  a  paper  on  Tulips,  by  Mr.  Groom,  in  No.  III.,  he  states  that  **  the 
shape  of  the  cup  of  the  flower,  when  fully  expanded,  should  be  a  semi- 
oblate  spheroid  (or  the  half  of  a  somewhat  flattened  globe),  the  stalk 
being  inserted  in  the  pole,  which  pole  should  be  a  little  depressed^"  This 
Mr.  Groom  considers  the  best  form  to  retain  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
during  all  its  stages.  *'  The  petals,**  he  says,  **  should  be  all  level  on  the 
top,  and  not  the  three  outer  ones  turning  back  from  the  others,  nor  the 
inner  higher  than  the  outer.  The  ground,  by  which  is  meant  the  white  or 
yellow  on  which  the  other  colours  are  marked,  should  be  pure  and  rich, 
without  spots  or  stains;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  it 
quite  clear  of  any  colour  or  marks  at  the  base  of  the  petals  round  the  stamens, 
for  a  stain  there 'is  a  permanent  defect  which  no  cultivation  can  remedy." 
(^p.  56.)  An  article  on  the  Selanthi,  or  flowering  plants  with  the  organ- 
isation apparent,  though  still  different  from   the  flowering  plants  properly 
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so  called,  would  have  been  better  understood  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  nacn^s  and  definitions  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  also  by  a  list  of  genera  and  species.  We  speak  with  a  view  to 
practical  men,  for  whom  we  presume  the  work  is  intended,  as  well  as  for 
amateurs. 

No.  V.  contains  an  article  *'  On  the  Practicability  of  causing  Shrubs  to 
flower  twice  in  the  growing  Season."  The  principle  laid  down  is,  *'  that  a 
plant  checked  in  its  career  of  growth,  especially  in  developing  its  reproductive 
members,  makes  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  a  third,  attempt  the  same 
season,  to  coniplete  the  final  object  of  its  growth,  the  production  of  flowers 
and  seeds.''  Hence  if  the  first  buds  or  shoots  of  a  shrub  or  tree  be  rubbed  off, 
or  the  first  flower  stems  of  a  herbaceous  plant  removed  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  their  appearance,  second  buds  and  stems  will  be  produced  immediately 
aflerwards.  Removing  the  trees  or  herbaceous  plants  later  in  the  season 
than  usual  will  cause  them  to. flower  later  than  usual.  In  general,  roses  and 
all  flowering  shrubs  may  be  made  to'flower  twice  the  same  season,  by  pruning 
back  the  young  shoots  that  have  already  flowered,  and  supplying  the  plant 
copiously  with  water  for  a  week  or  two  till  it  has  again  pushed.  In  an 
article  "  On  Change  of  Air  and  Soil,"  it  Ls  said  to  have  "  been  proved  that 
seeds  or  plants  removed  from  one  soil  to  another  of  exactly  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  at  -some  distance  from  each  other,  either  longitudinally  or  in  different 
parsdlels  of  latitude,  not  too  far  from  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
come renovated,  and  advance  with  more  celerity  than  if  they  had  not  been 
transplanted."  (p.  106.) 

In  No.  VI.,  the  editor  informs  his  readers  that  he  has  "  insured  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Don,  brother  to  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  King*s  College,*'  to 
furnish  from  time  to  time  authentic  accounts  of  the  management  of  the 
Orchidaceae,  and  other  choice  plants  of  tropical  climates  ;  and  he  trusts  that 
with  such  a  cooperator,  having  so  splendid  a  collection  under  his  immediate 
care,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  journal  without  a  rival  in  this  department, 
(p.  154.) 

An  article  entitled  "  Visits  to  Nurseries,"  by  the  conductor,  runs  through 
several  numbers,  and  in  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  Kew  Gardens  and  Dr.  Lindley's 
report  on  them  are  noticed  with  some  degree  of  acerbity  ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  much  wholesome  truth  in  the  article,  which  we  trust  will 
receive  the  attention  of  government*  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Mudie  doing 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  sum  required  to  put  and  keep 
the  establishment  of  Euew  Gardens  on  the  most  respectable  footing  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  editor,  not  more  than  4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year ;  Mr.  Smith, 
we  believe,  is  also  of  this  opinion.  '*  Many  objects,  which  conduce  neither 
to  glory  nor  gain,  and  the  want  of  which  would  be  no  disgrace  or  loss,  cost 
far  more  than  this,  only  they  are  taken  up  by  parties  who  are  in  real  earnest 
in  their  attempts  to  accomplish  them."  (p.  129.)  The  mere  circumstance  of 
this  magazine  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Mudie  ought  to  insure  for  it  the  public 
patronage. 


Art.  III.  The  FloricuUural  Magazine  and  Miscellani/  of  Botany. 
Edited  by  Robert  Marnock.  No.  53.  for  October,  8vo,  I  coloured 
plate,  a  sheet  and  a  half.     London,  1840.     Price  6t/. 

This  number  has  been  sent  to  us,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the  following 

announcement :  —  .     .    ,      .  v  i_  j  n 

«•  The  most  elegant  and  cheapest  FloricuUural  Periodical  published. 
"  Arrant^ements  have  been  made  by  which  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment will  be  effected  in  the  general  appearance  of  this  magazine.     The  plates 
will  be  executed  by  first-rate  London  artists,  and  will  present  more  correct 
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representations  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be  coloured  faithfully  afler  nature ; 
and  the  printing  department  will  also  be  executed  with  greater  care  than  of 
late." 

The  paper  and  print  in  this  October  number  are  certainly  better  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  the  figure  of  Ipomce^i  Leant  is  good,  and  certainly 
of  greater  artistical  merit  than  any  of  those  in  the  Florists  Jotamal,  though 
these  are  an  immense  deal  better  than  even  the  figures  in  PaxtorCs  Magame 
were  at  the  commencement  of  that  work.  With  respect  to  the  articles  in  the 
FUmcuUural  Magazine^  they  will  be  liked  better  by  the  practical  gardener 
than  those  in  the  Fhrist^s  Journal,  but  not  so  well  by  the  lover  of  speculative 
science,  and  of  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  con*ect  language.  Both  works  we  hold 
to  be  essential,  as  well  to  the  young  gardener  as  to  the  amateur. 


Art.  IV.  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  edited 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  author  by  Lyon  Playfair,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
pp.  387.    London,  1840, 

Though  we  have  received  this  work  too  late  in  the  month,  yet  we  con* 
aider  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  an  interim  notice. 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  p.  1. 
to  21  ].,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extract :  — 

"  The  Art  of  Culture.  —  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  life  of  all  v^e- 
tables  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work.  Carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  yield  elements  for  all  the  organs  of  plants.  Certain 
inorganic  substances,  salts,  and  metallic  oxides,  serve  peculiar  functions  in 
their  organism,  and  many  of  them  must  be  viewed  as  essential  constituents  of 
particular  parts. 

*'  The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same  kind  of  nourishment  to  the 
leaves  and  roots.  The  former  contains  a  comparatively  inexhaustible  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  latter,  by  means  of  its  humus,  generates 
constantly  fresh  carbonic  acid,  whilst,  during  the  winter,  rain  and  snow  intro- 
duce into  the  soil  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  sufficient  for  the  developement  of 
the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

**  The  complete,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the  absolute,  insolubility  in  cold  water 
of  vegetable  matter  in  progress  of  decay  (humus),  appears,  on  closer  con- 
sideration, to  be  a  most  wise  arrangement  of  nature.  For,  if  humus  possessed 
even  a  smaller  degree  of  solubility  than  that  ascribed  to  the  substance  caUed 
humic  acid,  it  must  be  dissolved  by  rain  water.  Thus,  the  yearly  irrigation 
of  meadows,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks,  would  remove  a  great  part  of  it 
from  the  ground,  and  a  heavy  and  continued  rain  would  impoverish  the  soil. 
But  it  is  soluble  only  when  combined  with  oxygen ;  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
water,  therefore,  only  as  carbonic  acid. 

**  When  kept  in  a  dry  place,  humus  may  be  preserved  for  centuries,  but 
when  moistened  with  water,  it  converts  the  surrounding  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  air  ceases,  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  oxygen,  the  humus  suffers  no  further  change.  Its  decay  proceeds 
only  when  plants  grow  in  the  soil  containing  it ;  for  they  absorb  by  their 
roots  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  formed.  The  soil  receives  again  from  living 
plants  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  thus  loses,  so  that  the  proportion  of  humus 
m  it  does  not  decrease,"  (p.  117.) 

Part  li.  p.  217.,  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  treats  of  the  chemical  [»>- 
cesses  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction. 

Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subjects,  and,  we 
think,  they  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive books  for  the  scientific  cultivator  and  the  agriculturist^  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
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Art.  V. '  William  Mays'  Priced  Catalogue  of  select  Plants  groinn  in 
the  Hope  Nursery^  Leeming  Lane,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

This  selection  appears  to  us  extraordinary  for  a  provincial  nursery  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country.  It  contains,  stove  plants,  80  kinds  ;  cacti,  50 
kinds  ;  green-house  plants,  340  kinds ;  pelargoniums,  50  kinds ;  calceolarias,  80 
kinds ;  camellias,  84  kinds ;  ericas,  90  kinds  ;  select  and  showy  hardy  herbaceous 
plants, 370  kinds;  heart's  ease,  120  kinds  ;  auriculas,  96  kinds;  select  polyan- 
thus, 22  kinds ;  carnations,  108  kinds  ;  pinks,  96  kinds ;  roses,  408  kinds ;  select 
and  showy  hardy  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  306  kinds.  There  is  nothing 
fills  our  minds  with  ideas  of  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  England  so  much  as 
the  institutions  and  establishments,  private  and  public,  of  the  provinces.  The 
capital  cities  of  other  countries  may  rival  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ; 
but  where  is  the  country  in  which  every  description  of  wealth,  industry,  and 
taste  is  so  universally  spread  over  its  surface,  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ?  The 
progress  also  of  this  diffusion  of  intellect  and  industry  is  most  remarkable. 
Twenty  years  ago,  and  half  the  articles  contained  in  this  catalogue  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  metropolitan  collection.  We  may  observe  of  this 
catalogue,  that  the  retail  prices  to  each  plant  are  printed,  which  prevents 
the  risk  of  those  mistakes  which  sometimes  occur,  when  the  prices  are 
written  in  with  the  pen.  A  few  of  the  names  are  misspelt,  and  others  are 
evidently  local  or  erroneous  names ;  for  example,  ^^''rbutus  americana,  BSt" 
berk  ovalis,  B^  4rctica,  Cratse^gus  obcordata,  (C.  mexic^na  and  C  Lamberts 
are  made  distinct,  but  they  are  both  the  same,)  Pyrus  polveria  should  be 
P.  BolwyUeriana,  Deutzia  undullkta,  Laburnum  bullata,  &c.  We  wish  every 
nurseryman  would  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  authorities  after  his  scientific 
names  ;  and  also  of  making  certain  that  his  names  are  correct,  by  comparing  his 
plants  (by  specimens  or  otherwise)  with  those  of  some  nursery  or  botanic  gar- 
den where  the  names  are  acknowledged  to  be  so.  For  example,  with  the  col- 
lection in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  or  with  the  Derby  Arboretum.  Since 
writing  the  above,  we  have  received  various  specimens  from  Mr.  May,  and 
sent  him  their  correct  names,  ^''rbutus  amencana  is  ArctostSphylos  UVa 
iirsi;  Eerberis  ovalis  and  B»  arctica,  the  common  berberry,  or  very  slight 
varieties  of  it.  Cratse^gus  obcordata  is  the  common  hawthorn  ;  Deutzia 
undulata  is  Z>.  corymbosa.  A  great  many  specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  May 
yvere  correctly  named,  from, which  we  augur  well  of  his  general  qorrectness. 


Art.  VL  Design  Jor  laying  out  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Regent's 
Park  as  a  Garden  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London, 
Referred  to  in  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Burton  and  Marnock,  dated 
July  15.  1840.^ 

We  gave  »  large  extract  from  the  Report  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
Number,  p.  514.,  and  there  anticipated  being  soon- able  to  give  some  account 
of  the  plan ;  a  lithographed  copy  of  that  plan  is  now  before  us.  It  certainly 
does  not  look  very  promising  on  paper,  from  the  obvious  want  of  harmony 
resulting  from  the  large  (chiefly)  rectangular  mass  of  hot- houses  placed  so  con- 
spicuously in  a  circular  plan,  and  occupying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area ; 
but  that,  and  other  appearances,  on  paper,  which  might  be  objected  to,  will 
disappear  in  the  execution,  and  more  especially  after  the  trees  have  been  a 
few  years  planted.  One  part  of  the  details  of  the  plan  we  would  suggest 
might  be  altered  with  advantage ;  it  is  the  shapeless  beds  marked  r  r  "  for 
choice  flowers,"  on  the  left  margin  of  a  walk  leading  from  the  piece  of  water 
to  the  terrace.  Circles  of  different  sizes  grouped  together  would  be  incom-^ 
parably  better  in  point  of  effect,  and  even  more  convenient  for  culture ;  for 
•  every  circle  might  be  confined  to. one  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  plant.  On 
ppinting  out  these  betls  to  a  gardener  of  good  taste  and  objecting  to  them,  he, 
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ioformed  us  that  such  beds  were  common  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden, 
along  the  central  walk.  If  they  are,  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  them,  the  only  time  we  were  in  that  garden,  viz.  in  May,  1839, 
otherwise  we  should  have  made  the  same  objections  to  them  which  we  do 
DOW.  We  recollect  the  angular  outlines  of  the  clumps  in  which  the  trees 
were  pkmted,  and  have  described  them  in  our  volume  for  1839,  p.  454.,  as 
havinj;  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Mamock  for  a  particular  purpose.  At  the 
junction  of  walks,  the  angles  of  buildings,  and  in  some  other  situations,  shapes 
of  beds  called  forth  by  the  existing  lines  are  advisable,  but  on  a  lawn,  or  along 
a  gently  winding  walk  where  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  particular  form, 
circles  will  almost  always  be  found  the  best  forms  that  can  be  adopted.  When 
properly  ^uped  together,  they  vary,  like  single  trees  and  small  groups,  with 
every  position  of  the  spectator ;  and,  whether  they  are  planted  with  shrubs  or 
with  herbaceous  plant^  they  are  more  likely  to  be  covered  by  vegetation  than 
any  description  of  angular,  and  especially  acute  angular,  forms.  The  reader 
may  refer  to  what  we  nave  said  on  the  subject  on  former  occasions,  and  more 
particularly  at  p.  582.  and  p.  589.  in  the  present  volume.  The  adoption  of 
circles  in  the  plan  referred  to  in  the  Report  will  occasion  no  change  in  its 
main  features,  and  no  extra  expense  whatever. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  hot-houses  are  placed  on  one  side  for 
ready  access  to  them  from  the  street,  as  a  winter  garden, in  the  winter  season; 
otherwise  most  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  placing  them  in  or  near 
the  centre,  and  surrounding  them  with  a  zone  of  gravelled  terrace,  and  beyond 
that  with  an  extensive  zone  of  lawn  for  promenade.  We  make  these  remarks 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  to  all  concerned,  and  sincerely  desire  that 
this  design  may  be  carried  into  execution* 


Fig,  72.  shows  the  intended  flower-beds  as  indicated  in  the  plan ;  and 
^.  73.  shows  circular  beds  placed  in  the  same  situations  as  the  others,  and 
which,  it  is  believed,  would  have  a  very  superior  effect. 


^v>  ^ 


Art.  VII.  Religion  and  Crime ;  or  ihv  Distresses  of  the  People, 
and  the  Remedies.  By  John  Minter  Morgan.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.     Svo,  pp.78.    London,  1840. 

•*  I  AM  delighted  with  the  account  of  the  Derby  Arboretum.  Surely  the 
government  must  soon  do  something  for  the  recreation  of  our  poor  working 
dasse's,  and  not  leave  it  to  private  charity.  Have  you  read  ReR^m  and  Crime^ 
by  Morgan.  If  not,  get  it  immediately,  for  it  is  the"  most  cheering^  and 
delightful  thing  I  ever  perused.     I  laughed  for  joy,  while  I  was  reading  it,  to 
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tfeink  on  what  is  in  store  for  a  future  ^eration  of  the  working 
ultimately  wept  when  I  thought  on  their  present  state.'*     The  ab 


classes,  but 
above  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  active  benevolence  and  the  ameliorations 
which  he  has  introduced  on  his  estates,  induced  us  to  glance  at  Mr.  Morgan's 
work,  and  though,  from  having  perused  most  of  Mr.  Morgan's  other  works, 
we  were  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  its  contents,  yet  we  were  gratified  in  a 
Very  high  degree  by  the  details.  The  author,  as  remarkable  for  benevolence 
as  for  the  peculiar  elegance  of  his  mind,  examines  the  subject  of  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical  improvement,  and  under  the  latter  he  treats  of 
churches,  schools,  and  dwellings.  Houses  for  the  poor  are  recommended  to 
be  built  in  squares,  with  all  the  various  adjuncts  mentioned  in  our  Enctfclo' 
pcsdia  of  Cottage  ArckUechire,  p.  244.  Societies  of  young  men  for  the  pro- 
motion of  moral  reform,  on  the  principle  of  those  established  at  New  York 
and  other  towns  in  America,  are  recommended  to  be  formed,  and  the  rules 
and  objects  of  the  American  Societies  given.  The  declaration  to  be  signed  is 
as  follows,  and  we  most  ardently  wish  that  every  head  gardener  would  get 
such  a  declaration  signed  by  the  young  men  under  him,  and  every  country 
gentleman  by  his  indoor  servants. 

"  We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  believing  that  Uceniious  conversation^  by 
unnaturally  exciting  the  passions,  and  &miliarising  the  mind  with  vice,  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  morality,  and  that  some  measures  for  effecting  a  reformation 
are  highly  necessary,  do  voluntarily  agree  to  abstain  from  all  such  conversation, 
and  to  discountenance  it  in  others."  (p.  44.) 

After  discussing  various  schemes  of  education  and  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement, the  author  thus  concludes,  '*  When  it  is  recollected  that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  devoted  great  attention  to  plans  similar  in 
principle  to  those  now  recommended,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Queen 
would  derive  peculiar  pleasure  in  advancing  those  truly  Christian  measures 
which  her  royal  parent,  the  illustrious  patron  of  benevolent  institutions,  with 

80  much  kind  condescension  and  ability  commenced It  would  be  an  act 

of  royal  grace  and  favour,  inestimably  dear ; and,  while  it  is  calculated 

to  promote  t^e  industry,  health,  comfort,  intelligence,  and  morals  of  the 
people,  will  conduce,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  advance  their  spiritual  improvementi"  Unhs^pily  for  the  fuU 
filment  of  these  wishes.  Her  Majesty  is  only  Queen. 


A  RT.  VIII.    Literary  Notices. 

The  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  Calendar,  fir  1841 ;  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  will  appear  in  November. 
•    The  Ladifs  Magazine  of  Gardening,  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  No,  L  with  coloured 
plates,  to  be  published  by  Smith,  Fleet  Street,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841. 

The  Gardener's  Annual  Register;  containing  an  epitome  of  the  improve- 
ments in  garden  and  agricultural  botany,  rural  architecture,  and  in  horticulture, 
floriculture,  arboriculture,  and  landscape-gardening,  made  during  the  year 
1840 ;  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841* 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices. 

ExPEniMESTS  with  a  Liquid  obtained  from  Bones, — I  have  tried  one  or  two 
experiments  with  the  bottle  of  liquid  obtained  from  a  distillation  of  bones, 
which  you  sent  me.  It  would  have  been  first  highly  desirable  to  have  ascer- 
tained its  properties  by  chemical  means«      In  the  absence  of  this  inform- 
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atioD,  you  may  be  pleased  to  know  the  effect  it  bad  on  On^  or  two  plants. 
I  considered,  from  the  appearances  produced,  that  it  contained  a  considerable 
portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by 
some  acid.  I  first  applied  it  to  a  plant  of  Geissomeria  longifdlia  infested  with 
the  mealy  bue.  The  leaves  were  wetted  with  the  liquid  by  a  brush,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  its  deadly  effect's  were  visible.  The  parts  touched  with  the 
liquid  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  anointed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  betrayed 
at  once  its  highly  caustic  properties ;  the  bugs,  of  course,  fell  a  prey  to  its 
causticity,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  plant  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
It  did  not,  however,  kill  the  plant.  I  administered  a  little  at  the  root  of  one  or 
two  succession  pine  plants,  and  it  very  soon  evinced  its  stimulating  efifects,  by 
starting  them  into  nruit.  I  also  poured  a  little  in  the  pots  of  two  plants  in 
fruit ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  any  apparent  result,  although,  probably, 
had  it  been  continued  in  a  diluted  state,  it  might  have  proved  beneficial.  The 
quantity  I  possessed  would  not  permit  me  to  extend  my  liberality  farther. 

The  experiment  on  the  iS^tdtice  arborea  was  in  effect  the  most  singular.  I 
had  two  plants  of  this  species  of  iS^tatice,  as  near  as  possible  alike  in  size  and 
health,  which  enabled  me  to  discover  any  visible  difference.  I  th^efore 
poured  a  little  of  the  distilled  liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  of  the 
pots  ;  and,  that  its  effects  might  be  felt  some  way  down  the  aoil  in  the  pot,  I 
poured  some  water  immediately  over  it,  to  assist  in  washing  it  down  to  the 
roots.  In  four  or  five  hours  the  vigour  of  the  plant  seemed  paralysed,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  leaves  began  to  assume  a  reddish  brown  fireckled  hue. 
It  then  became  interesting  to  know  whether  the  spongelets  had  absorbed 
any  portion  of  the  liquid  to  produce  this  singular  mutation,  pr  if  the  appear- 
ance were  caused  by  the  roots  having  sustained  injury  from  the  liquid.  The 
leaf  sent  will  convince  you  that  the  former  infeinence  is  correct,  for  I  cao 
detect  both  appearance  and  «mell ;  but  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
[The  leaf  was  withered  before  we  received  it,  and  we  could  not  detect  any 
smell.]  There  is  one  decided  objection  to  its  use  in  the  present  state  in 
hot-houses,  the  smell  is  unbearable.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  ammoniacal 
gas  evolved  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  hot-house ;  whether  any  admixture 
would  destroy  this,  your  chemical  friends  must  inform  you ;  my  opinion  is, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  soil  after  its  application,  that  it  must  prove  highly 
fertilising.  We  have  therefore  to  learn  the  best  manner  of  using  it :  prob^ly, 
in  combination  with  some  other  substance,  its  chemical  properties  might  be 
changed,  and  all  its  nutritive  qualities  retained.  As  you  say  it  can  be 
procured  cheap,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  its  effects,  both  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  manure,  hy  mixing  given  quantities  in  heaps  of  compost 
in  preparation,  and  trying  it  in  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  the  melon,  &c, 
on^the  potato  and  the  cereal  grasses.  This  might  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  your  friends  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  and  eventually  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  interests  of  gardening  and  agricultore. — jR.  Glendmning. 
Bicton  Gardens y  ^ugtut  19.  1840. 

MiUa,  superha  Rox.  Coromandel,  t.  223.,  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Crarden 
at  Calcutta,  33  months  after  the  seeds  from  which  it  sprang  were  sown  ;  but 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  this  species  blossomed  in  the  end  of  August, 
1840,  14  months  afler  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang  was  put  into  the 
ground.  Every  one.  Professor  Graham  observes,  who  has  visited  the  3o^ 
tanic  Garden  for  some  years  past,  has  been  struck  with  the  brilliant  success 
which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  many  forms  of  banana,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  Mr,  M'Nab,  and  the  great  quantity  of  high-flavoured 
fruit  which  has  been  produced ;  but  nothing  has  offered  a  greater  triumph 
than  the  rapid  perfection  of  this  beautiful  species  from  imported  seed  ; 
though  we  learn  from  Dr.  Roxburgh  that  it  does  not  yield  a  fruit  which  can 
be  eaten,  but  one  which  resembles  a  dry  capsule  rather  than  a  berry.  We 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  In  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  this 
and  all  the  varieties  of  fruit-hearing  bananas  have,  been  planted  in  large 
tubs  containing  extremely  rich  soil,  have  had  much  water,  aiid  been  kept  in 
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gredt  heat.  The  flower  bad,  as  I  have  proved  b^r  cutting  down  full-grown  plants 
of  Musa  rosacea  and  M.  Cavendishtt,  and  I  think  also  of  M.  paradisiaca,  re-* 
mains  at  the  root  till  a  time  after  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  size,  varying 
according  to  its  treatment,  and  then  pushes  its  way  upwards  ;  its  appearance 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  being  preceded  by  the  evolution  of  one  or  more  leaves 
smaller  than  the  rest*  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Joum.,  October,  1840,  p.  386.) 
•  I^ew  Fuchsias  raised  by  W.  May,  Leeming  Lane,  Bedale. — F.  multiflor^ 
erecta,  F.  pendula  termin^lis,  F.  fulgida  sup^rba,  F.  floribunda  magna,  F« 
longi^lia  etegans,  F.  grandifldra  mdxima,  F.  stylosa  conspicua.  —  Cond, 

The  PommeraU  Pineapple  is  superior  to  all  others  in  our  cultivation,  for 
the  size  and  flavour  of  its  fruit.  It  is  sold  by  the  Parisian  pine-growers  at 
from  25  to  30  francs  a  plant. — W,  Gordon,  Gardener  to  the  English  Ambassador^ 
39.  Rue  de  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris. 

The  Suminston  Seedling  Strawberry  was  raised  at  Swainston  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1838,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety.  The  foliage  is 
large,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Keen's  seedling,  and  the  fruit  is  also  large^ 
and  produced  in  extraordinary  numbers  during  the  whole  summer.  In  shape 
the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Alpine,  but  it  is  three  or  four  times  larger. 
The  scapes  are  much  branched,  and  contain  many  fruit,  and  even  blossoms,  in 
all  the  oiflerent  states,  from  the  opening  blossom  to  the  mature  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  seen  specimens  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  bv 
Mr.  Forrest  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  in  the  first  week  of  October,  with 
many  ripe  fruit,  and  others  in  different  stages,  and  also  blossoms,  as  above* 
mentioned.  The  flavour  is  said  to  be  good^  and  the  culture  that  of  the  com^ 
mon  kind.  —  Cond^ 

Dry  Rot. — A  solution  of  muriate  of  zinc  has  beep  found  by  Sir  W, 
Burnett  to  be  equally  effective  in  preserving  timber,  cloth,  ropes,  &c.,  as  Kyan'a 
preparation  of  mercury,  while  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper.  A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  to  secure  this  valuable  invention,  and  specimens  of  articles  pre- 
served by  it  during  a  year  in  one  of  the  dampest  cellars  in  Somerset  House,  were 
exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  on  February  26.  1840. 
<Jflwi.  Jour.^  Oct.  1840.  p.  401.) 

Supplying  packed  Plants  with  Water  during  long  Voyages- —  Mr.  Knight,  of 

the  Exotic  Nursery,  has  found  that  a  slowly  leaking  porous  earthen  vessel, 

placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box  or  bundle,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  if  the 

package  should  be  large,  will  supply  as  much  water  as  can  be  wanted  during 

the  longest  voyage.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices* 

ENGLAND. 

Ca'NNABIS  satha  var.  ^aniea. — You  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1839  you  favoured  me  with  some  seeds,  of  the  progress  of  which 
I  will  now  render  an  account.  The  first  was  Cannabis  sativa  var.  gigantea 
from  Siberia :  several  of  these  seeds  had  been  bruised  in  the  journey,  and 
none  of  them  vegetated.  < —  JJnum  sp.  was  the  next,  and  was  said  to  be  of 
great  height,  from  Siberia;  this  vegetated  and  grew  freely,  but  the  rabbits 
Slid  such  close  siege  to  it,  that  they  destroyed  all  the  plants  except  two  or 
three,  which  I  took  up  in  the  autumn,  and  potted ;  and  as  the  vermin  had  not 
permitted  them  yet  to  flower,  they  survived  the  winter,  and  have  this  summer 
perfected  a  few  capsules  of  seed,  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  species,  and  I  hope 
,to  be  more  fortunate  with  them  next  year. —  Melilotus  sp.,  from  Bokhara,  was 
the  next  species,  and  was  said  to  attain  the  height  of  13  fit.  in  its  native 
<;ountry.  I  sowed  it  on  the  6th  of  April,  1839,  very  thinly  in  drills,  interlining 
drills  of  Himalayan  barley,  on  a  strong  sandy  loam  of  the  old  red  sandstone^ 
deeply  trenched.  The  seed  'freely  vegetated,  and  rose,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  exhibiting  a  few  florets  on  the  strongest  plants, 
«nd  ripening  about  an  ounce  of  seed.    In  the  present  year,  the  crop  rose  to 
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a  great  height»  and  altlioagh  mnch  broken  down  and  prostrated  by  a  laolent 
storm  in  August,  ret  I  have  been  able  to  select  an  unbroken  stem,  which 
measures  10  ft.  in  length  ;  many  of  the  stalks  are,  at  the  base,  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  forefinger,  hollow,  but  very  woody  and  strong.  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plant  will  prove  a  perennial  or  only  a  biennial.  The 
produce  of  seed  is  immense.  The  quantity  you  sent  me  might  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  dessert  spoon.  From  this  year's  produce  of  that  small  stock,  I  have 
already^  this  autumn,  sown  about  two  gallons  of  seed  ;  and  when  I  have 
harvested  and  rubbed  out  the  residue,  I  expect  about  half  as  much  more, 
which  I  shall  not  sow  tUl  spring.  The  i^phcation  of  this  crop  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  in  a  degree  limited.  I  conceive  that,  when  somewhat  less 
than  half-grown,  it  might  be  cut  for  green  fodder,  and  possibly  for  hay ;  but 
the  great  sixe  of  its  stalks  would  create  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  sufficiently 
dried  for  hay,  within  the  compass  of  any  ordinary  haymaking  season.  If  si:^- 
fered  to  stand  till  it  has  attained  its  foil  stature,  thougn  it  would,  in  that  state, 
be  somewhat  less  succulent,  yet  its  great  bulk  would  render  the  drving  of  it  a 
very  slow  and  uncertain  operation.  If  dried,  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  chaff-cutter,  it  might  be  brought  into  a  state  which  would  render  it 
practicable  and  palatable  to  horses;  a  stock  that  always  relishes,  and  even  re- 
quires, a  certain  portion  of  ligneous  matter  in  their  food,  to  keep  them  in 
health  ;  and  would  be  a  wholesome  accompaniment  and  corrective  to  Swedish 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  parsneps,  or  the  like.  The  acreable  produce  would 
be  enormous.  I  find  that  even  the  stoutest  and  most  woody  of  the  stons, 
when  split  with  a  knife  into  splinters  small  enough  for  a  horse  to  masticate 
them,  are  freely  eaten.  The  blossom  is  white,  and  the  plant  might  easily 
be  taken  for  J^elil6tus  4iba  altSssima ;  but  its  transversely  and  subacutelj 
rugose  legumes  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  of  your  divisions  of 
JIfelilotus  (Hort.  Brit,  p.  298.},  in  which  division  there  is  no  species  which 
corresponds  with  this  plant  in  its  characters,  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  hitherto  nondescript  species.  I  mean  to  make  the  experiment 
suggested  by  M.  Vilmorin  in  his  Bon  Jardhner  for  1839,  of  employmg  it  to 
support  rfcia  villosa,  which,  this  year,  attained  widi  me  the  length  of  8ft.-« 
W.  P.  Taunton.     Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,  Sept,  26.  1840.  , 

SCOTLAND. 

MeUlotus,  or  Bokhara  Clover.  —  In  recurring  to  your  esteemed  j^letter  of 
30th  March,  1839,  enclo^ng  seeds  of  a  Jkfelilotus,  or  Bokhara  clover^  which  I 
last  year  acknowledged,  from  its  gigantic  growth,  and,  while  tender,  being  eaten 
with  avidity  by  horses  and  cattle,  and  from  its  extraordinary  growth  the  first 
and  particularly  the  second  year,  I  think  it  may  yet  realise  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  gave  it  last  year  such  celebrity  in  the  newspapers,  and  exceed  your 
expectations  as  expressed  in  your  letter.  The  plants  stood  below  the  ground 
last  winter,  and  appeared  above  ground  about  the  1st  of  April :  it  grew  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  I  cut  part  to  try  if  it  yielded  well  after  cutting ;  the  second 
growth  came  forward  with  equal  rapidity,  but,  wishing  to  save  seeds,  I  allowed 
the  whale  to  flower  afterwards.  The  first  flowers  appeared  on  the  7th  July, 
and  by  the  22d  it  was  literally  covered  with  white  blossom;  the  plants 
branched  out  luxuriantly  and  reached  the  height  of  10  ft.  on  ordinary  bla<^ 
soil,  and  without  dung.  Last  year  no  seeds  ripened  with  me,  this  year  it 
ripens  well;  I  enclose  a  spike,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  one  to  as  many  of  your 
friends  as  you  may  wish.  I  yesterday  sent  a  stalk  to  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and 
Son,  for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Aberdeen,  measur- 
ing 10  ft.  1  in.  above  ground :  the  roots  are  very  large.  In  its  botanic  charac- 
teristics, it  agrees  with  those  of  the  Jlfelildtus  leuc&ntha  Koch  (see  Hort, 
Brit,),  only  it  has  sometimes  2  seeds;  perhaps  it  is  a  gigantic  variety  of  that 
plant ;  at  any  rate,  it  deserves  cultivatioa  in  the  flower-garden  from  its  elegant 
appearance,  and  in  the  field  for  its  extraordinary  weight  of  green  food.  As 
it  ripens  its  seeds  the  second  year  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  I  understand 
in    England  the  first  year  after  sowing,  its  culture  will  likely  soon  become 
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Extensive,  and  its  merits  subjected  to  general  scrutiny :  its  rind  is  used  in 
Bokhara  as  hemp.  —  Arcliibald  Ghtrie*  Annat  Cottage,  Errol,  Perth,  Sept.  25* 
1840. 
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Instruction. 

Monday  Evening,  Feb.  17.  1840.  —  Mr.  Shearer  read  his  paper  «  On  the 
Culture  of  the  CameUia^^  He  began  by  observing  that  cameLbas,  Like  heaths 
and  geraniums,  require  a  separate  house  to  give  them  that  attention  and 
treatment  which  are  proper  for  each  genus.  The  splendid  and  beautiful 
colours  in  the  flowa*s  of  the  camellia  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  glossy 
green  foliage  which  is  so  conspicuous  at  that  early  season  of  the  year  when 
they  are  most  easily  produced.  His  practice,  when  done  flowering,  was  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  50°  or  53°,  in  which  heat  they  are 
more  certain  to  mature  the  wood  and  to  set  the  buds.  Water^  should  then 
be  given  liberally  to  the  root,  and  syringings  every  morning  and  evening. 
Bunting  to  be  used  to  shade  them,  from  May  until  September,  during  sunshine. 
If  any  were  observed  to  grow  too  much  to  wood,  by  discontinuing  the  water- 
ing it  would  give  a  gentle  check,  which  would  materially  assist  to  set  the  buds. 
He  would  recommend  inarching  as  the  most  certain  and  expeditious  way  of 
propagating  camellias ;  tongue-grafting  he  also  practised,  covering  the  part  with 
moss,  which  he  found  preferable  to  clay ;  then  putting  them  under  hand- 
glasses, giving  but  little  air  until  they  were  united.  The  compost  to  be  light 
and  rich ;  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  sandy  peat, 
with  a  little  decomposed  cow-dung ;  when  desirable  to  grow  tnem  large,  to  be 
potted  as  soon  as  done  flowering.  If  low  shrubby  plants  are  preferred,  he 
would  pot  them  in  the  autumn,  giving  a  top  dressing  with  rich  loam  and  cow- 
dung.  A  good  drainage  for  the  camellia  is  indispensable,  that  no  stagnant 
wat«r  may  sour  the  soil.  When  required  to  flower  them  early,  plants  with  the 
most  prominent  buds  should  be  selected  ;  the  temperature  to  commence  at 
50°,  rising  gradually  to  60°  as  the  buds  expand.  He  would  select  the  double* 
striped  yarieg^ta,~Colvill^  pteoxMBjlora,  Chandlertt,  and  corallina  as  the  best 
for  forcing.  He  attributed  the  falling  off  of  the  buds  to  the  want  of  water, 
and  recommended  gardeners  to  allow  no  more  than  one  or  two  buds  to 
remain  on  each  branch,  as  he  was  confident  that  the  practice  would  insure 
a  more  certain  supply,  and  very  much  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Shearer  for  bringing  forward,  on 
such  a  short  notice,  his  excellent  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  camellia.  It  was 
a  subject  in  which  he  felt  particularly  interested,  as  at  Castle  Martyr,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  where  he  lived,  the  camellia  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation with  all  persons  who  visited  the  place.  There  were  fourteen  large 
specimens  planted  out  in  the  open  air  about  sixteen  years  aso,  and  they  were 
all,  in  1834,  when  he  last  saw  them,  from  12  ft.  to  13  ft.  high.  The  largest,  a 
double  white,  was  13  ft,  6  in.  high,  and  22  ft.  in  circumference,  and  every  season 
feathered  with  flowers  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  were  planted  out 
in  three  quarters  peat,  and  one  quarter  good  rich  loam,  3  ft.  deep,  with  drainage 
of  old«  bricks,  lime  rubbish,  and  rough  gravel  at  the  top.  They  were  planted 
beside  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect ;  if  the  winter  was  severe,  a  few  poles  were 
placed  in  front,  and  mats  were  stretched  from  the  poles  to  the  wall,  which 
was  alwajTS  founds  sufficient  to  protect  them  firom  the  inclemency  of  the  wea* 
ther.  They  generally  flowered  beautifully  in  April  and  May.  The  system  of 
propagation  he  recommended  was,  to  take  the  cuttings  in  July,  or  any  other 
time  when  the  wood  was  perfectly  ripe,  and  insert  about  ten  or  twelve  in  a 
large  60-sized  pot,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  loam,  but  very 
little  loam  to  be  used,  as  the  tender  roots  are  found  to  grow  better  in  sandy 
peat ;  when  struck,  to  be  potted  singly  into  60-sized  pots  ;  the  cuttings  to  be 
Any  of  the  common  sorts,  which  serve  as  good  stocks  for  the  better  kinds  to  be 
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grafted  upon  tbem.  To  be  grafted  without  tongueing,  as  the  tongue  us  apt  to 
oecav  ;  then  tied  with  bast-matting ;  clay  never  to  be  applied  over  them,  as  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  is  found  to  be  beneficial  for  the  union  of  the  scion 
and  the  stock.  To  be  kept  in  a  pit  heated  by  dung  to  about  55P  or  60°.  In 
March  to  be  planted  out  m  sandy  peat  upon  shelves  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
glass,  where  they  would  grow  rapidly  until  taken  up,  if  required,  for  forcing 
the  following  season ;  potting  to  be  performed  when  they  were  done  flowering. 

Mr.  Caie  was  certain  that,  by  proper  management,  camellias  can  be  flowered, 
by  exciting  or  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  mature  the  wood  and 
flowering  buds,  at  anv  season  of  the  year.  He  considered  spring  the  best  time 
for  shifting  them ;  all  decayed  roots  to  be  cut  away,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  a 
sickly  state  then  placed  in  heat  from  60  to  70  degrees,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main until  they  have  produced  roots  ;  the  soil  light  sandy  loam  with  good 
dnunage,  an  abundance  of  water  may  be  given  with  advantage,  but  it  was  a 
great  disadvantage  to  keep  them  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  where 
they  will  not  mature  their  buds.  When  the  roots  of  camellias  were  coiled,  be 
found  it  beneficial  to  tie  haybands  around  the  stems  to  retain  the  moisture, 
by  which  they  were  much  invigorated. 

.  Mr.  Fish  saw  camellias  flower  prettv  well  15  ft.  and  16  ft.  from  the  glass, 
but  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  glass  he  observed  them  to  flower  better  and 
more  abundantly.  He  would  recommend  crown-glass  to  be  used  for  camellia- 
houses,  as  defects  in  the  glass  are  likely  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  to  give  the  blotched  appearance  often  to  be 
observed  on  them ;  he  has  kept  up  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  for  sevei 
months  in  the  year.  The  temperature,  when  flowering,  to  be  60°  in  the 
day,  50°  to  55^  at  night ;  the  soil,  one  quarter  leaf-mould,  one  quarter  sand, 
one  quarter  peat,  and  one  quarter  loam.  He  considered  good  strong  adhesive 
loam  would  be  the  best  for  growing  large  plants,  but  would  not  answer 
60  well  for  flowering  them.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Shearer,  in  the  advantage 
of  disbudding  to  produce  large  flowers  ;  and  also  that  water,  by  deficient 
drainage,  stagnates  and  sours  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
buds  tailing  off.  He  did  not  think  the  camellia  a  plant  of  easy  culture^ 
as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  produce  good  forced  flowers. 
He  disrooted  camellias  which  were  in  a  bad  state,  then  plunged  them  in 
dung  heat,  with  the  temperature  at  50°,  increasing  as  vegetation  proceeded, 
allowing  it  to  range  as  high  as  80°,  with  sunshine. 

Mr.  Caie  objected  to  bottom  heat,  as  being  injurious  by  exciting  too  much 
the  plant  that  had  been  disrooted. 

'  Mr.  Massey  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie  in  the  disadvantage  of  bottom  heat. 
He  saw  fine  camellias  at  Enfield  kept  in  tubs,  and  put  out  in  the  summer  in 
a  shady  place.  He  thinks  too  much  water  to  be  the  cause  of  the  buds 
falling'ofF. 

Mr.  Caie  believed  that  plants,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  were  easily 
affected  by  too  much  moisture,  as  the  air  of  the  bouse  would  cont£un  two 
parts  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen.  The  open  air  is  composed  of  .twenty 
parts  oxygen  and  eighty  nitrogen,  consequently  there  can  be  no  carbon  fixeo 
m  the  plant. 

Mr.  T.  Keane  saw  camellia  and  orange  trees  much  injured  by  water,  which 
were  recovered  by  withholding  it.  He  also  considered  that  too  much  water 
was  the  cause  of  the  buds  falling  offl 

Mr.  O'Loughlin  admitted  that  camellias  may  be  kept  flowering  nearly  the 
whole  year  in  large  collections.  He  was  opposed  to  close  cutting  and  to 
bottom  heat.  The  soil  he  would  recommend  to  be  three  quarters  peat  and.  one 
quarter  sand.  To  be  potted  when  done  flowering  ;  the  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  45°  and  50°  at  night,  and  75°  or  80°  in  the  day ;  to  be  removed  to  a 
shady  situation  in  the  autumn,  which  is  of  advantage  to  mature  the  wood.  He 
saw  orange  trees  grown  well  in  60°  bottom  heat,  and  then  gradually  inured 
to  the  temperature  of  the  orange-house. 

Mr.  Fish  agreed  with  Mr.  O'Loughlin  in  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  for 
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orange  trees.  He  cut  out  the  decayed  roots,  headed  the  branches  at  the 
same  time,  and  plunged  them  in  bottom  heat,  where  they  grew  luxuriantly. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  two  genera,  he  considered  it  was  confirmatory  of 
the  benefit  of  bottom  heat  for  the  camellias. 

Mr.  O'Loughlin  approved  of  removing  some  of  the  buds,  if  too  close  or 
too  numerous  on  the  plant.  He  considered  cuttings  from  the  single  red  to 
be  the  best  for  stocks.  He  did  not  believe  that  tongueing  was  injurious  to 
grafts,  and  recommended  that  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  brick 
rubbish  at  the  bottom,  with  rough  peat  over  that  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
as  the  health  of  the  plant  mainly  depended  upon  good  drainage.  He  saw,  in 
Dorsetshire,  fine  camellias  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
tected by  a  few  thatched  hurdles  :  they  were  not  injured  by  the  severe  £ost 
of  1837-38. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  believed  that  sudden  changes  of  temperature  were  the 
causes  of  buds  falling  off;  the  heat  he  considers  best  to  flower  them  is 
60°  by  day,  and  50°  at  night.  When  done  flowering,  the  heat  to  be  raised  to 
80°  by  day,  and  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  to  grow  them  well.  When  the 
flower-buds  are  set,  the  temperature  to  be  gradually  decreased,  until  placed 
out  of  doors  in  June  in  some  shady  situation ;  if  wanted  to  flower  early  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  they  should  be  set  growing  early  in  the  spring.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  system  of  inarching  with  bottles  of  water  in  which  to  insert 
the  end  of  the  scion,  as  it  requires  too  much  nicety  for  general  practice. 

Mr.  Gilfoyle  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish  in  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  for  the 
orange  trees,  but  did  not  think  there  was  such  an  analogy  between  them  and 
camellias,  as  to  warrant  a  gardener  to  adopt  the  same  practice  for  both. 
He  believed  that  the  camellia,  by  the  nature  of  the  plant,  could  transpire 
from  the  leaves  but  very  little  water,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  foliage  and 
wood  of  the  orange  were  naturally  more  permeable,  and  could  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots  without  fear  of  cankering  them,  or  of 
souring  the  soil. 

Mr.  Caie  observed  that  the  constitution  of  the  plants  should  be  closely 
studied,  to  direct  us  in  removing  the  buds  and  in  the  application  of  water, 
which  may  be  freely  given  to  healthy  plants  in  the  flowering  season.  In  his 
opinion,  tne  success  of  grafting  does  not  depend  upon  the  clay,  bottle,  or  any 
other  practice,  but  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
close  atmosphere. 

Mr.  T.  Keane  was  sure  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fish  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  concentrated  on  the  drops  of  water  which 
remained  on  the  plants,  by  which  the  blotched  appearance  was  given  to  the 
leaves ;  he  approved  of  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and  of  shading  them  on 
hot  sunny  days. 

Mr.  Shearer  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie,  that  camellias  could  be  grown  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  also  in  the  advantage  of  keeping  them  near  the  glass  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  light  and  air. 

Monday  Evening,  March  5.  —  Mr.  Robert  Fish  read  an  essay  "  On  the 
Shanking  of  Grapes,'*  After  some  preliminary  observations,  he  described  the 
difierence  between  shanking  and  stirivelins,  that  the  latter  was  generally  a 
product  of  the  former;  he  then  mentioned  having  seen  grapes  shanked  out  of 
doors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  they  never  were  so.  He  adverted  to 
the  different  reasons  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  some  considering  it  as 
arising  from  too  much  moisture,  others  from  too  much  heat,  and  others  from  a 
deficiency  in  ventilation ;  and  endeavoured  to  show  that,  while  each  of  these 
causes  might  be  somewhat  instrumental,  still  the  chief  cause  lay  in  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  roots  to  sustain  and  mature  the  crops. 

He  corroborated  this  proposition  by  detailing  the  results  of  forcing  a  vinery 
three  years  in  succession.  The  first  season  a  very  fair  crop  was  taken,  and  the 
berries  were  beautifully  swelle.d  and  coloured.  The  second  season  a  heavier 
crop  was  taken,  and  there  was  a  slight  deficiency  in  colouring.  The  third 
season  a  still  heavier  crop  was  taken,  and  there  was  still  a  deficiency  in  colour- 
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tag,  and  a  small  number  of  bunches  were  considerably  shrivded.  The  treats 
ment  every  year  bang  the  same.  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that,  when 
the  plant  had  got  too  much  to  do,  it  showed  its  unfitness  for  the  task  ;  first, 
in  a  deficiency  of  colouring,  and  then  in  shanking  and  shriveling.  He  con<r 
sidered  that  the  disease  was  not  produced  by  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  as  the 
house  he  referred  to  was  heated  partly  by  fermented  dung  placed  inside  the 
house,  and  always  kejit  in  a  wet  workinff  state  until  the  berries  began  to  colour. 
Neither  did  he  conceive  that  it  proceeded  fi'om  want  of  air,  as  he  never  gave 
any  air  at  night  before  the  fruit  was  colouring,  and  very  little  during  the  day ; 
altnough  he  was  careful  to  give  a  little  in  the  morning,  that  the  leaves  and  fruit 
might  be  dried  before  the  sun  became  powerful.  Nor  did  he  conceive  it  pro* 
ceMed  from  too  much  heat,  when  that  heat  was  properly  applied  ;  that  is,  wha 
a  high  temperature  was  kept  up  by  day,  especially  in  sunshme,  and  the  house 
allowed  to  fall  at  night.  He  then  mentioned  instances  tending  to  show  that 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  fruit  was  frequently  owing  to  the  keeping  up  of  a 
high  temperature  both  by  night  and  by  day,  by  whidi  the  excitability  of  the 
plant  became  exhausted  before  its  proper  functions  were  performed,  and  ended 
with  advising  to  force  the  roots  simultaneously  with  the  tops.  To  keep  a 
higher  temperature  during  the  day,  and  lower  at  night  than  was  generally  prac* 
tised,  and  to  give  a  little  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Russel  attributed  the  shanking  of  grapes  out  of  doors  to  'the  confined 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  attributed  shanking  solely  to  the  ma- 
nagement. He  mentioned  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
extremes  of  temperature  and  sudden  changes  would  e£Pect  it,  but  did  not  con* 
sider  that  it  was  at  all  owing  to  the  crop  or  to  the  state  of  the  roots. 

Mr.  Caie  considered  that  shanking  was  in  some  degree  promoted  by  not 
regulating  the  temperature  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  He 
confirmed  this  idea  by  detailing  instances  of  some  vines  bearing  shanks  and 
unhealthy  bunches  in  the  same  house  in  which  others  were  healthy  and 
luxuriant. 

Mr.  Adams  considered  that  the  evil  did  not  proceed-  from  irregularity  in 
giving  air,  as  he  had  seen  the  bunches  shank  for  years  where  the  utmost  care 
was  taken.  He  thought  it  arose  from  the  borders  of  the  houses  referred  to 
being  deep,  as  he  conceived  that  as  the  heat  in  the  human  body  wasi  pro* 
duced  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  the  heat  in  the  earth,  produced 
by  the  same  means,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  provided  a  little  litter  was  scat* 
tered  over  the  border,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  that  heat. 

Mr.  Russel  stated  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  should 
produce  heat,  as  he  had  been  informed  it  had  lately  been  compressed  into  a 
solid,  and  constituted  the  most  powerful  freezing  principle. 

Mr.  Stormont  could  assign  no  reasons  for  the  shanking  of  grapes,  after  having 
seen  a  great  many  methods  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  considered  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  as  the  principal 
cause  ;  advised  thinning  the  berries  well,  and  letting  in  plenty  of  air,  by  re* 
moving  all  superabundant  leaves  and  shoots,  and  giving  plenty  of  nourishment 
to  the  roots,  especially  if  planted  inside. 

Mr.  Grey  did  not  think  the  shanking  proceeded  either  from  an  irregularity 
in  giving  air,  or  from  a  too  high  temperature  at  night.  He  alluded  to  a 
vinery  kept  regularly  to  75°  at  night,  and  there  was  not  a  shanked  berry  in 
the  house.  He  also  mentioned  instances  tending  to  show  that  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  was  not  the  cause,  but  thought  it  might  be  the  result  of  the 
tree  exerting  itself  to  get  rid  of  what  it  could  not  bring  to  maturity.  He 
also  mentioned  an  instance  of  grapes  being  cured  of  shanking  by  burying  two 
dead  horses  in  the  border,  showing  that  the  plants  had  wanted  nutriment.  He 
also  had  seen  the  disease  remedied  by  raising  the  roots. 

Mr.  Massey  considered  we  had  made  no  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  as  the  disease  was  always  becoming  more  prevalent.  It  was  considered 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  state  of  the  borders.  He  had  generally  found  vines 
planted  inside  worst,  which  he  attributed  to  deficiency  of  nutriment  and 
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"watenDg.  Wherever  he  had  seea  good  borders  and  high  cultivation,  he  had 
never  seen  shanking.  In  low  deep  borders,  he  considered  shanking  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  rotting  oflPofthe  young  roots;  in  corroboration  of  which  he  stated 
he  had  seen  such  houses  shanked  in  wet  seasons,  and  free  from  shanking  in  dry. 

Mr.  Fish  shortly  replied  :  considered  that  many  of  the  statements  confirmed 
his  own  propositions,  and  that  the  uncertainty  on  the  subject  should  animate 
us  to  greater  diligence  and  attention.  He  also  showed  the  necessity  of  heat- 
ing the  border  externally  in  early  forcing,  as,  even  allowing  Mr.  Adam's 
theory  to  be  correct,  there  would  be  little  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  soil,  if  protected- by  a  covering  from  the  influence  of  the  air. 

W,  Keane^  Secretaire ,    Jvly  15.  1840. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

The  Plates  to  Prince  Puckler  Muskau*s  "  Hint*  on  Landicape  Gardemng^^ 
(Andeutttngen  uber  Landschaflsgartnerei,  ^c.)  —  [Having  shown  these  plates 
to  John  Adey  Repton,  Esq.,  who  was  employed  by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau 
as  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  he  sent  us  the  following  remarks,  which 
we  requested  his  permission  to  publbh.] 

I  was  mueh  disappointed,  in  looking  over  the  publication  of  the  improve* 
ments  of  Muskau,  to  find  that  the  designs  for  the  mansion,  instead  of  beinff 
those  of  an  old  chateau,  were  only  those  of  a  modern  Italian  villa,  although 
the  latter  ma^  please  many  who  prefer  it  to  the  ''  odious  ugly  old  castles  I  " 

As  the  prmce  said  that  the  estate  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ances- 
tors more  than  two  centuries,  I  had  taken  much  pains  to  add  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  chateau,  by  giving  it  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  as  far  as4he 
modern  rows  of  windows  would  allow  me  to  do  ;  and  indeed  the  building  had 
been  modernised  about  the  year  1750  :  and,  instead  of  the  present  cotton^ 
mill-like  appearance,  and  the  ugly  hipped  roofs,  I  had  endeavoured  to  give  it 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  16th  century,  with  lofty  and  enriched  gables 
and  dormer  windows.  The  present  style  of  the  building  would  not  allow  me 
to  introduce  the  bow-windows  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth,  without  pulling 
much  of  the  building  to  pieces. 

You  are  as  well  aware  as  myself,  how  difficult  it  is  to  represent  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  a  picture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prince,  from  his  good 
taste,  has  added  much  to  the  improvement  of  his  place,  of  which  the  en- 
gravings you  showed  me  can  hardly  give  any  just  idea,  the  landscape  being 
represented  in  black  and  white.  These  engravings  appeared  rather  the  works 
of  an  amateur  than  that  of  a  painter.  The  little  shrubs  dotted  about  mav 
appear  very  beautiful  in  nature  from  the  great  variety  of  their  colours,  which 
it  IS  not  very  easy  to  represent  on  canvass. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  sketches  [which  we  intend  at  some  future  time  to 
engrave]  of  Muskau,  showing  the  mansion,  and  the  improvements  I  proposed 
for  it,  and,  should  these  sketches  be  of  use  to  you  for  any  of  your  publications, 
you  are  welcome  to  apply  them.  I  also  enclose  the  design  for  the  mansion  at 
New  Hardenberg,  near  Berlin,  the  seat  of  the  late  Prince  Hardenberg. 

Yow  will  see  by  the  enclosed  sketches  that  I  never  could  have  recommended 
the  three  gigantic  arches  shown  in  the  engravings  in  Puckler  Muskau's  book. 
The  fashion  of  the  present  day  seems  to  admire  every  thing  in  a  great  dimen- 
sion ;  aa  the  lofly  porch  at  Fonthill,  the  modern  porch  at  Warwick  Castle, 
&c.  These  generally  &ct  jsts  a  scale,  and  destroy  the  magnificence  of  a  build- 
ing. The  windows  to  the  buildings  at  Fonthill,  by  the  sides  of  the  ^eat  arch 
of  the  porch,  look  like  so  many  pigeon  holes  ;  or  like  the  Lilliputians  near 

Captain  Gulliver.    Look  at  the  large  arch  at -,  near %    It 

reminds  me  of  a  small  sprat  with  great  eyes. 

I  paid  a  morning  visit  lately  with  a  friend  to  a  gentleman  not  a  hundred 

miles  from .    We  had  a%ng  tedious  drive  for  miles  round  his  place, 

the  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  firs ;  and  such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind,  that  a 
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person  generally  prefers  the  trees  of  his  own  planting,  no  matter  what  tbef 
are,  to  the  most  venerable  oaks  in  a  park  or  forest.  Of  these  tedious  wallu 
or  dnyes  mv  late  fiither  used  frequently  to  say,  that  "  No  stranger  would  go 
the  second  time  unless  you  make  mm."  And  of  a  formal  belt  to  hide  a 
beautiful  prospect,  or  rather  to  hide  what  does  not  belong  the  owner,  his 
expression  used  to  be,  "These  miserable  belts  to  shut  out  mankind!"  — 
J(dm  Aiey  Reptan,     Springfield,  near  Chelnufitrdf  Oci^  1.   1840. 

The  Van  Mont  Leon  Leclerc  Pear,  —  Being  an  attentive  reader  of  your 
interesting  Journal,  I  have  not  failed  to  remark  the  criticism  which  you  have 
made  (p.  266.)  on  the  name  given  to  the  new  pear  raised  by  me,  and  intro* 
duced  into  England  by  M.  R^n^  Langelier.  Far  from  disclaiming  this. criti- 
cism, I  am  the  first,  on  the  contrary^  to  acknowledge  its  justice  ;  but,  after  this 
confession,  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  say  a  rew  words,  if  not  to  excuse 
myself,  at  least  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  immeasurable  length  which  has 
shocked  you  so  much.  The  case  is  this :  Full  of  gratitude  for  the  signal  ser- 
vices which  M.  Van  Mons  has  rendered  to  science,  and  in  particular  for-the 
special  marks  of  kindness  he  has  shown  me,  I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  pear  in  question  appearing  in  my  nursery  to  submit  it  to  M.  Van 
Mons.  The  pear  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  first  rank  (such  were 
bis  expressions),  and  he.  was  willing  to  accept  of  the  dedication  to  him,  but 
being  under  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  this  new  variety  from  several  others 
whidi  already  bore  the  name  of  Van  Mons,  it  was  this  venerable  patriarch  of 

Comology  himself  who  desired  that  my  name,  very  unworthy  no 'doubt,  should 
e  placed  after  his  to  serve  as  a  distinctive  character.  Was  it  my  place  to 
refuse  this  mark  of  his  kindness  ?  In  acknowledging  myself  again  guilty,  as 
I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  may  hope  that,  in  condemning  me  with 
fuir  justice,  you  will  at  least  allow  me  the  advantage  of  attenuating  circum- 
stances. 

With  respect  to  the  novelty  of  this  fi-uit,  which  some  persons,  it  appears, 
have  called  m  question,  I  cannot  find  a  better  method  of  removing  all  doubts 
on  this  head  than  in  having  the  honour  of  sending  you  some  specimens, 
which  M.  Langelier  (Rin6),  my  respected  correspondent,  undertakes  to 
transmit  to  you. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  all  the  pleasure  which  I 
have  derived,  and  still  continue  to  derive,  from  your  valuable  publications  of 
different  kinds,  and  all  of  the  highest  esteem.  — L.  Leclerc,  Laval^  Departed 
ment  de  Mayenne,  Sept,  26.   184?0. 

The  passage  alluded  to  occurs  in  a  Keview  by  J.  B.  W.,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  correspondents,  in  p.  266. ;  and  we  regret  its  appearance,  not  only 
because  it  has  caused  pain  to  M.  Leclerc,  but  because  it  stands  there  a  proof 
of  our  own  neglect  in  not  carrying  out  a  principle  which  we  have  always 
taken  as  a  guide,  viz.  never  to  condemn,  or  let  others  condemn,  anonymously, 
or  pseudo-anonymously,  without  assigning  a  reason.  M.  Leclerc  has  fully 
justified  the  name  given  to  the  pear,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  fruit  nomenclature.  With  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  pear,  we  have  received  the  two  specimens  from  the  parent  tree 
referred  to  by  M.  Leclerc,  and  mentioned  by  M.  Rene  Langelier  in  a  separate 
letter,  and  we  certainly  think  they  are  by  far  the  best  pears  that  we  ever 
tasted.  They  were  perfectly  ripe  on  the  15th  October,  as  large  as  the  largest 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  shaped  a  good  deal  like  that  fruit,  with  a  flavour 
remarkably  rich,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  partaking  of  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  consequently  having  more  acidity  in  it,  joined  to  sugary  richness, 
than  is  the  case  with  most  pears.  A  more  perfect  description  of  it,  however, 
will  doubtless  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  meantime  every  pos- 
sessor of  a  garden,  who  wishes  to  grow  what  really  appears  to  be  the  best 
pear  in  existence,  will  lose  no  time  in  possessing  themselves  of  a  scion  or  a 
tree  of  this  variety.  -^  Cond, 
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ANNUAL   SUMMARY. 

A  Summary  Vieto  of  the  Progress  of  Gardenings  and  of  Rural  Im'» 
provement  generally ^  in  Britain^  during  the  Year  1840 ;  xjoith  some 
Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries*  By  the 
Conductor. 

TJ^EATHER  of  1839-40.  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  same  scien- 
tific correspondent,  who  furnished  us  with  the  paragraphs  on 
the  weather  in  our  last  year's  report,  for  what  follows  :  — "  The 
months  of  November  and  December,  1839,  were .  exceedingly 
wet ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  in  the  first  month  of  the  present 
year  was  2\  in.  nearly,  or  almost  double  the  average  quantity 
for  January.  The  temperature  was  about  39°  Fahr.,  being  3° 
above  the  mean.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather 
was  frequently  very  boisterous,  particularly  on  the  24th  and 
26th^  In  February  the  same  damp  condition  continued  till 
the  17th;  after  which,  the  wind  changed  from  south-west  to 
easterly  points,  and  no  more  rain  fell  during  the  month.  The 
mean  temperature  was  below  the  average,  and  vegetation  was 
in  consequence  beneficially  retarded.  March  was  cold  and  dry, 
the  wind  being  chiefly  from  northerly  or  easterly  points.  The 
mean  temperature  was  nearly  4°  below  the  average  of  the  month. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  exceedingly  limited,  being  scarcely 
Y\y  of  an  inch.  Vegetation  made  very  inconsiderable  advances. 
The  weather  in  April  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  that 
experienced  in  the  corresponding  month  of  several  previous 
years.  In  these  the  solar  rays  were  almost  constantly  obscured ; 
but  in  this  month  their  intensity  has  probably  been  rarely 
equalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  nights,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  clear  state  of  the  atmosphere  being 
so  favourable  to  the  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat,  were  fre- 
quently frosty.  This  circumstance  considerably  affected  the 
mean  temperature ;  yet  the  latter  was  above  the  average,  and 
the  increase  may  be  said  to  have  been  effected  by  direct  solar 
heat,  unaided  by  the  usual  stream  of  warm  air  introduced  with 
south-west  gales,  and  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  ten- 
dency of  winds  from  cold  quarters.  On  the  25th,  the  thermo- 
1840.    Dec.  s  s 
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meter  was  80^,  and  on  the  28th  81^,  in  the  shade.  On  the 
1st  oFthe  month,  the  standard  almonds  were  in  blossom,  being 
aboot  12  days  later  than  in  1839.  This  arrear  was,,  howev^, 
brought  up  bv  the  18th,  when  the  hawthorn  (C  Oxyac4ntha) 
was  in  leaf  2  days  earlier  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  a  few 
days  after  this,  the  horsechestnut  burst  into  leaf;  the  birch 
(J3.  alba)  began  to  appear  green  on  the  28  th;  the  beech  (F. 
sylvitica),  the  fig  (F.  Carica),  and  the  walnut  («7.  regia)  came 
into  leaf  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  May.  The  month  just 
mentioned  was  more  favourable  to  vegetation.  There  were  a  few 
slight  frosts  at  night ;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  were 
by  no  means  so  great  as  that  experienced  in  April.  Showers  were 
plentiful,  and  the  temperature  about  an  average.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  June.  But  instead  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
July  advancing  several  degrees,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  scarcely 
equalled  that  of  June  in  the  present  year.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  the  lateness  of  the  period  to 
which  the  maturation  of  inany  productions  was  delayed,  for 
whilst  those  months  which  preceded  this  maintained  their  average, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  one  which  followed  proved  2^  above  it, 
the  mean  temperature  of  August  being  64*°.  September  was 
rather  a  cold  and  wet  month  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  17th,  a  sharp 
frost  occurred,  which  materially  affected  the  growth  and  flower- 
ing of  the  dahlias.  October  proved  more  favourable,  and 
afforded  a  fair  share  of  dry  weather,  sufficient  for  collecting  and 
storing  up  the  production  of  the  seasons." 

Crops  of  1840.  — "  It  may  be  observed  from  the  preceding 
statement,  that  the  winter  of  1839-40  was,  on  the  whole,  mild, 
but  exceedingly  damp  till  the  middle  of  February,  owing  to  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  very  limited  degree  of 
evaporation  which  at  any  interval  was  being  carried  on.  Cold 
dry  weather  set  in  after  the  above-mentioned  period.  Vege- 
tation was  late,  at  least  it  had  made  but  little  progress  up  to 
the  commencement  of  April;  but  was  considerably  advanced,  in 
consequence  of  the  brightness  and  high  degree  of  solar  heat 
which  were  experienced  in  that  month.  Blossoms  were  brought 
forth  in  good  perfection  ;  but,  owing  to  the  frosts  at  night,  many 
of  the  apple  blossoms  were  destroyed  in  low  situations,  and,  in 
such,  the  crop  of  this  kind  of  fruit  was  but  partial.  Plums, 
cherries,  and  pears  were  less  injured,  and  the  crops  of  these 
have  been  very  abundant  The  months  of  May  and  June  were 
favourable  in  every  respect;  but  there  was  a  drawback  with 
regard  to  temperature  in  July,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  ve- 
getation, in  many  instanees,  was  deficient  of  moisture.  Wben 
rains  became  plentiful  in  the  succeeding  months,  fruits  materially 
increased  in  size ;  but  this  happening  so  late,  there  was  neither 
time  nor  suffident  solar  heat  to  convert  the  recently  envolQmed 
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watery  juice  into  the  richer  saccharine  nature,  which  is  pro« 
duced  in  fruits  when  they  are  duly  supplied  with  moisture  in 
the  early  and  middle  period  of  growth,  and  then  ripened  off  in 
dry  sunny  weather.  In  September,  frosts  at  night  were  fre- 
qnent,  and  sometimes  very  sharp ;  this  was  certainly  not  favour* 
able  to  perfect  ripening,  although  it  may  tend  to  bring  the 
process  to  an  imperfect  termination.  Grapes  on  walls  were 
generally  very  defective,  as  regards  quantity  ;  the  wet  and  dark 
previous  autumn  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  their  not  showing 
blossom ;  and  in  ripening,  after  exposure  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  at  night,  the  saccharine  formation  process  is  found  to  be 
arrested." 

Histon/  and  Statistics.  —  The  present  volume  of  the  Gar^ 
dener's  Magazine  contains  few  additional  &cts  relative  to  the  past 
history  of  gardening,  but  many  relative  to  its  present  state,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  We  refer  to  the  nume-> 
rous  notes  on  country  seats,  the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  Table  of  Contents  ;  and  to  the  articles 
on  the  Gardening  of  Italy  by  Manetti  (p.  70.  and  241.),  on 
that  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Bowring  (p.  564.),  and  to  those  on  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Downing  (p.  658.)  and  Mr.  Gordon  (p.  63.  and  660.). 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  historical  fact  which  has  occurred 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  the  completion  of  the 
Derby  Arboretum,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  (p.  521.),  and  a  much  more  ample  one  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  entitled  the  Derby  Arboretum. 

Science  of  Vegetable  Culture.  —  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
article  in  this  year*s  Magazine  is  the  one  on  the  Science  of 
Horticulture,  by  Mr.  Lymburn  (p.  425.).  It  ought  to  be  pe- 
rused again  and  again  by  every  young  gardener,  in  connexion 
with  the  volume  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  articles  next  in 
value  we  conceive  to  be  those  on  supplying  atmospheric  moisture 
to  hot-houses,  and  on  conical  boilers,  by  Mr.  Rogers  (p.  122. 
and  196.),  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming  and 
ventilating  hot-houses  (p.  120.).  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating,  we  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  practical  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  known  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
essential  advantage  which  it  procures  is,  that  of  rendering  a 
temperature  of  80%  even  though  accompanied  with  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  to  the  point  of  saturation,  as  agreeable  as  one 
of  60** ;  and,  consequently,  rendering  a  moist  stove^  or  orchida* 
ceous  house,  as  fit  for  the  most  delicate  lady  to  breathe  in  as  a 
greenhouse.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not  easily  accounted  for 
in  the  difference  of  the  human  feelings  experienced  when  we 
stand  in  air  in  motion,  as  compared  with  those  which  we  experi- 
ence when  standing  in  air  in  a  stagnant  state ;  the  same  results 
being  felt  in  a  warm  day,  when  there  is  a  breeze,  as  compared. 
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with  a  warm  day  when  there  is  no  breeze.  The  great  import- 
ance of  this  improvement  has  induced  us  to  question  every 
person,  that  we  have  seen,  who  has  visited  Mr.  Penn's  establish- 
ment at  Lewisham  during  the  last  summer;  and  we  have  in- 
variably found  that  they  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion  of  it ;  and 
one  writer,  a  scientific  gardener  of  great  practical  experience, 
N.  M.  T.,  p.  GiO.,  is  even  more  sanguine  than  either  ourselves  or 
Mr.  Will  mot.  The  last  gardener  that  we  have  seen  who  visited 
Lewisham  was  Mr.  Reith,  head  gardener  to  the  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  October,  he  was  in  Mr.  Penn's 
orchidaceous  house,  when  the  temperature  was  at  80^,  and 
found  it  as  agreeable  as  that  of  a  green-house,  or  the  room  of  a 
dwelling-house,  with  the  air  at  60^  Mr.  Reith  is  the  reverse 
of  a  theorist,  and  had  only  recently  heard  of  Mr.  Penn's  im-* 
provement ;  he  did  not  even  know  that  there  was  any  account  of 
it  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  hence  he  could 
have  no  previous  prejudices  respecting  it.  The  articles  on 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  heating  by  hot  water,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  person  who  has  the 
management  of  hot-houses,  or  is  about  to  build  or  heat  plant 
structures.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Shewen's 
boiler  being  the  best  for  garden  purposes,  on  a  moderate  scale, 
that  has  yet  been  brought  into  notice. 

Landscape-Gardening.  —  The  principal  remarks  on  this  sub-: 
ject  will  be  found  in  our  Notices  of  Country  Seats  and  Gardens 
(p.  49.  233.  329.  and  569.) ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  there  introduce  them,  that  they  will  be  found  of  most 
use  to  practical  gardeners.  In  this  way  we  intend  to  illustrate 
one  principle  after  another  till  we  go  through  the  whole  science 
of  the  art.  We  have,  in  the  present  volume,  spoken  for  the 
first  time  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  (p.  233.},  a  most  important: 
subject  when  rightly  understood.  The  axis  of  symmetry  is 
founded  on  this  principle:  that  all  the  most  beautiful  objects 
or  scenes  in  nature  are  symmetrical ;  that  every  symmetrical 
object  forms  a  whole ;  and  that  every  whole  consists  of  at  least 
three  parts,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  centre  and  two  sides.  Now,  in  this  centre,  whether 
visible,  or  supplied  by  the  imagination,  is  the  axis  of  symmetry. 
In  the  simplest  kind  of  symmetry,  the  two  sides  are  equal  and 
alike,  and  the  axis  is,  of  course,  easily  discovered ;  but  in  cul-* 
tivated  and  refined  symmetry,  the  sides  are  unequal,  and  so- 
combined  and  varied  with  the  centre,  that  it  requires  the  eye 
of  a  philosophical  artist  to  detect  the  axis;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  composition.  If  it  is  once  ad- 
mitted that  no  scene  can  be  truly  beautiful  or  satisfactoi'y  that  i^ 
not  more  or  less  symmetrical,  then  we  have  only  to  search  iot 
this  qudity  in  etery  bnilding  or  landscape  presented  to  u^  for 
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examination,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  where  it  is  wanting, 
(either  by  abstracting  what  interferes  with  it,  or  by  the  addition 
of  what  is  necessary  to  render  it  eflFective  or  obvious.  But, 
though  ev6ry  artist  will  allow  this  to  be  theoretically  true,  yet 
he  will  also  allow  that  it  requires  great  practical  experience  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  idea  into  effect,  especially  in  general 
scenery.  In  the  case  of  a  house,  or  a  group  of  buildings,  the 
difficulty  is  not  great,  because  all  the  fot*ms  in  buildings  are 
definite  and  permanent ;  but  in  landscape,  all  the  forms  vare  in- 
definite, and  continually  changing  by  ejrowth,  by  decay,  and 
even  by  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  thought  much 
on  this  subject  will  discover  that  the  idea  of  rendering  every 
object  or  scene  symmetrical  is  but  a  more  accurate  and  detailed 
knalysis  of  the  expression,  "  rendering  any  object  or  scene  a 
whole"  The  advantage  of  treating  the  subject  in  this  manner 
is  like  that  of  presenting  the  same  object  under  different  points 
t)f  view :  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 

Breadth  of  effect  has  also  been  touched  on  in  several  places, 
because  without  it,  that  is,  in  common  language,  without  broad 
naked  surfaces  or  glades  of  turf  among  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
tnust  either  be  monotony  or  confusion  in  either  a  park  or  a 
pleasure-ground ;  monotony  if  the  ground  is  uniformly  covered 
M'ith  trees  or  shrubs,  and  confusion  if  it  is  covered  a  little  more 
•in  some  places  than  in  others,  but  not  sufficiently  uncovered  in 
any  place  to  produce  repose  or  breadth  of  effect,  that  is 
masses  of  light  or  masses  of  shade.  The  use  of  these  naked 
places  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  is,  to  contrast  with  the 
hovered  places ;  because  it  is  by  this  contrast  that  what  is  called 
the  effect  is  produced.  In  other  words,  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
only  by  comparison  with  some  other  thing.  If  there  were  only 
'one  colour,  there  could  be  no  such  distinction  of  colours  aS 
red,  blue,  &c. ;  and  if  there  were  no  light,  there  could  have  been 
ho  such  thing  as  darkness.  Every  large  object  looks  still  larger 
when  a  small  object  of  the  same  kind  is  placed  near  it ;  every 
particular  form,  such  as  a  cube,  appears  still  more  definite  or 
particular  when  it  is  opposed  to  a  form  of  an  opposite  kind,  such 
as  a  globe ;  and  every  colour  appears  more  intense  when  it  is 
j)laced  adjoining  its  contrasting  or  complementary  colour.  In 
ishort,  there  is  not  a  principle  in  the  whole  art  of  composition, 
whether  of  architecture  or  landscape-gardening,  or,  indeed,  of 
^ny  of  the  fine  or  mixed  arts,  so  constantly  brought  into  requi- 
sition as  that  of  contrast,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  of  connexion. 
The  whole  art  of  landscape-gardening,  landscape-painting,  and 
architecture,  with  reference  to  effect,  may,  indeed,  be  resolved 
into  the  exercise  of  these  two  principles. 

There  is  one  prevailing  error  Which  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment qf  landscape-gardening  ythich  we  have  noticed»  in  different 
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parts  of  ibis  volume,  and  to  which  we  shall  here  recur,  viz.  the 
acute-angular  forms  of  dug  beds  for  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs,  which  are  commonly  to  be  found  on  lawns.  Beds,  the 
outlines  of  which  form  acute  angles,  are  bad  in  thems^ves, 
because  they  never  can  be  completely  covered  with  flowers  or 
shrubs  at  the  angles,  and  because  if  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
who  observes  them  is  not  on  a  much  higher  level,  the  shape  of 
the  bed,  of  which  the  angle  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
when  near,  is  not  recognised.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  there- 
fore, we  consider  acute-angled  beds  as  ineligible ;  though,  for 
symmetrical  designs,  in  situations  where  the  design  is  commanded 
by  an  elevated  walk,  or  surrounding  terrace,  they  may  with 
propriety  be  introduced ;  because,  in  such  situations,  their  forms 
and  combinations  display  them  to  almost  all  the  advantage  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  some  of  the  finest  old  places  in  England  spoiled  by 
the  introduction  of  these  angular  beds,  in  the  most  romantic  or 
otherwise  strongly  marked  scenes,  that  no  man  of  taste  would 
dare  to  touch ;  the  beds  perhaps  planted  with  dahlias,  hollyhocks, 
or  China  roses. 

We  wish  we  could  strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  every 
amateur,  and  of  every  gardener,  that,  for  all  general  purposes 
of  planting  beds  of  shrubs,  or  beds  of  flowers  on  a  lawn,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  the  best  form  is  the  circle,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  always  kept  of  small  size,  say  from  18  in.  to  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  one  circle  never  placed  nearer  to  another  than  2  ft, 
and  that  these  beds  be  thrown  together  in  groups  or  oonstella* 
tions,  as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  or  single  trees  and  single 
shrubs  in  a  well  planted  park. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  cases  where  linge  angular 
masses,  or  long  variously  outlined  shapes,  may  not  be  preferable 
to  circles,  or  ought  not  to  be  introduced  along  with  them.  On 
the  contrary,  though  in  a  park  we  would  efiect  the  great  part  of 
the  planting  bj'  single  trees,  and  small  groups,  as  we  would  on 
a  lawn  by  circular  beds  of  different  sizes,  yet  there  may  be  cases 
in  both  where  a  particular  practice  requires  to  take  the  place  of 
a  general  one.  The  principles,  indeed,  which  guide  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  kind  of  circular  beds  that  we  recommend,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  guide  the  disposition  and  grouping  of 
single  trees.  Wherever  large  masses  of  shrubs  or  flowers  are 
wanted,  there  a  greater  number  of  circles  of  difierent  sizes  are 
to  be  brought  together ;  and  wherever  any  particular  general 
form  is  to  be  produced,  the  body  of  that  form  may  consist  of 
beds  in  the  form  of  circles,  the  general  outline  of  which  will 
constitute  the  form  required.  In  short,  as  every  mass  of  wood 
is  composed  of  single  trees,  so  every  mass  of  shrubbery,  or  of 
flowers  on  a  lawn,  should  or  might  be  composed  of  single  cis* 
cular  beds  of  difierent  sizes. 
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Some  persons  who  do  not  understand  the  difference  between 
the  effects  of  shapes  on  paper  and  shapes  on  ground,  and  be- 
tween looking  down  on  a  lawn  or  flower-garden,  and  looking  at 
it  sideways,  will  object  to  having  nothing. but  circles,  as  wanting 
in  variety ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that,  by  combinations  of 
circles  of  different  sizes,  more  variety  is  produced  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  any  other  form  whatever,  unless  we  except 
small  squares  or  small  polygons,  to  which  we  have  no  objection 
except  that  the  angles  are  not  so  easily  filled  up  with  flowers 
as  circles.  To  show  that  combinations  of  circles  are  productive 
of  more  variety  than  any  other  form,  we  may  obseiTe,  first, 
that  the  circles,  being  always  seen  from  the  side  of  the  combina- 
tion, change  their  apparent  position  with  every  change  in  the 
position  of  the  spectator ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  the  circles 
ai*e  planted  with  flowers,  one  or  more  of  which  in  every  bed 
rise  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  the  shape  of  the  bed,  whatever  it 
may  be,  can  never  be  recognised  by  the  spectator  from  a  side 
view.  The  size  and  the  connexion,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  shape.  As  well  might  combina- 
tions of  single  trees  be  objected  to  in  a  park,  as  combinations 
of  small  circular  beds  on  a  lawn ;  for,  as  a  single  tree,  in  com- 
bination with  other  single  trees,  is  no  longer  a  detached  object, 
but  forms  a  part  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a  single 
circular  bed,  in  combination  with  other  circular  beds,  is  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  a  circle,  but  as  the  element  of  a  com- 
bination which  may  form  a  varied  and  extensive  figure,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  the  object  in  view. 

The  only  fear  that  we  have  in  recommending  circles  so  strongly 
is,  least  our  doing  so  should  revive  the  old  system  of  clumping 
in  parks ;  but  we  hope  it  will  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
recommend  no  circles  larger  than  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
none  to  be  placed  in  such  an  isolated  position  as  to  be  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else,  and  to  attract  attention  as  single 
and  detached  objects. 

It  is  observed  by  George  Cumberland,  that  ^*  taste  is  a 
slow-growing  excellence,  and  that  the  proof  of  its  advances 
must  arise  out  of  facts.  •  . .  The  most  likely  mode  to  promote 
it,"  he  observes,  ^^  must  also  be  to  give  proofs  as  to  its  having 
taken  a  right  direction  somewhere,  so  as  to  draw  attention  to 
that  source,  from  which,  the  fountain  being  pure,  useful  chan- 
nels may  be  opened,  and  wholesome  examples  adduced."  [Brom^ 
ley  HUlf  p.  5.) 

Now,  in  conformity  with  this  precept,  we  shall  refer  to  a  few 
places,  all  near  London,  where  circles  are  used  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  the  flower-garden,  exactly  in  the  manner  which  we  have  been 
recommending.  We  may  previously  observe  that  circles  were 
chiefly  used  by  Mason  the  poet,  in  laying  out  the  flower-^garden  at 
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Nuneham  Courtenay  near  Oxford ;  and  by  Major  Price,  brother 
to  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  laying  out  the  flower-garden  at  M onge-^ 
well  House  near  Wallingford,  for  Daines  Barrington,  bishop 
of  Durham.  Circles  and  ovals,  it  will  also  be  recollected,  have 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wells  in  the  English  flower-garden  at 
Redleaf ;  in  proof  of  which  we  refer  to  the  engraving  of  this 
garden  in  vol.  xv.  p.  365.  The  places  that  we  allude  to,  and 
which  we  should  desire  to  be  taken  as  examples,  are,  Norbiton 
Hall  near  Kingston,  Teddington  Grove  near  Teddington, 
Trent  Park  near  Southgate,  and  Bayfordbury  near  Hertford. 
The  last  place  being  the  largest  in  extent,  and  containing  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  we  consider  as  a 
singularly  felicitous  example.  (See  p.  588.  and  589.) 

Arboriculture. — A  number  of  new  species  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
course  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  year,  which  are  noticed  in 
Mr.  Gordon's  Reports,  p.  1.  and  p.  63 1.  The  chief  points  iti 
the  subject  of  Arboriculture,  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion are,  the  mode  of  planting  above  the  surface,  as  practised  in 
the  Derby  Arboretum  (see  p.  534.),  and  frequently  recom- 
mended in  this  Magazine;  the  mode  of  managing  trees  and 
shrubs  in  an  arboretum,  also  pointed  out  in  the  description  of 
that  at  Derby  (p.  542.) ;  and  an  improved  mode  of  making 
plans  for  planting  the  grounds  of  small  residences,  which  we 
shall  here  briefly  describe. 

The  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  the  grounds  of 
villas  is  a  subject  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion. At  present,  when  a  gentleman  builds  a  house,  he  gets  at 
the  same  time,  or  after  the  house  is  built,  a  plan  for  laying  out 
the  grounds.  This  plan  displays  walks,  lawn,  beds  of  flowers 
or  shrubs,  and  single  trees,  and  plantations ;  and  the  gardener 
or  nurseryman  is  employed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
There  being  no  particular  directions  respecting  either  the  kinds 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  employed,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  disposed,  the  planter  necessarily  exercises  his 
own  taste  and  knowledge.  If  he  is  a  gardener  of  the  old  school, 
knowing  but  few  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  then  these  few  kinds 
tire  all  that  he  orders  from  the  nurseryman ;  and  if  he  is  a  small 
nurseryman  in  the  country,  who  only  cultivates  a  limited  collec- 
tion, the  choice  being  left  to  him,  he  very  naturally  employs 
only  such  kinds  as  he  has  in  his  grounds,  and  he  most  probably 
leaves  the  disposition  of  them  to  his  foreman,  or  to  the  gentle- 
man's gardener.  In  this  way,  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
about  a  place,  and  more  especially  a  small  one,  and  their  dis- 
position, are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  chance. 

Now,  instead  of  proceeding  in  this  indefinite  manner,  we 
Vould   have  every  individual  tree  c^nd  shrub  that  was  to  be 
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planted,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  smaller  species  and 
varieties  of  peat-earth  shrubs,  indicated  on  the  plan.     By  this 
means,  a  greater  number  of  species  may  be  got  into  even  the 
smallest  place,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  may  be  reduced 
to  almost  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  execution  of  an 
architectural  design.     The  chief  interest  of  every  small  place 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
which  it  is  planted ;  and  the  interest  of  all  large  places  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  same  means,  while  the  general  effect,  which 
depends  on  masses,  is  preserved.     In  some  very  fine  country 
seats,  where  the  masses  about  the  house  are  exceedingly  well- 
placed  with  reference  to  the  distant  scenery,  they  are  planted 
with  the  commonest  trees  and  shrubs,   the  most  conspicuous^ 
evergreen   being    the   common    laurel.     This    is    exceedingly 
offensive  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  see  the  finer  description  of 
trees  and  shrubs  always  placed  near  the  house ;  while  nothing 
is  gained  in  point  of  effect,  because  the  same  mass  might  be 
produced  by  cedars  and  rhododendrons,  and  other  such  plants, 
that  is  now  done  by  laurels  and  larches.     The  grand  cause  why 
the  number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  about  country 
seats  by  modern  landscape-gardeners  is  so  limited,  is  the  pre- 
valence of  the  idea  that  picturesque  beauty  is  the  sole  object  of 
plantations.     This  idea  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  to 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  writings  of  the  late   Sir  Uvedale  Price, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  collecting  together  all  kinds  of  plants 
in  a  shrubbery,  without  paying  any  regard  to  their  disposition 
with  reference  to  picturesque  effect.     Picturesque  beauty,  how- 
ever, may  be  produced  as  effectively  by  a  numerous  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  by  the  assemblage  of  a  few  species.     Nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  assert  that,  by  planting  every  species  by 
itself  in  groups  or  masses  connected  with  one  another  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  often  described  in  this  Magazine,  the 
picturesque  effect  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
species  employed.    But,  independently  altogether  of  picturesque 
effect^  the  planter  ought  to  enquire  whether  there  are  not  other 
beauties  and  effects  which  merit  his  attention.     Is  not  the  mere 
botanical  beauty  of  each  species  a  source  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  paid  some  attention  to  plants,  even  in  a  general  way, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  picturesque  beauty  produced  by 
them  is  a  source  of  interest  to  those  who  have  bestowed  some 
study  on  the  picturesque  ?     The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and  of  the  external  world  in  general, 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  our  minds.     A  person  who  knows 
nothing  of  picturesque  beauty  in  pictures,  engravings,  or  books, 
can  have  no  love  for  it  in  nature;  and  one  who  scarcely  knows 
one  plant  from  another  will  derive  little  more  pleasure  from  a 
lioUection  of  different  species  of  plants,  than  from  an  assemblage 
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of  a  number  of  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  sketching  landscape  gave  a  relish  for  natural  scenery, 
and  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  modern  style  of  gardening  for 
the  ancient;  and  the  prevailing  taste  for  botanical  studies  is 
paving  the  way  for  a  further  improvement  in  the  modem  style, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  species  and  varieties 
into  our  parks  and  plantations. 

We  would  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  all  tiiose  who 
procure  plans  for  laying  out  grounds,  to  require  the  artist  to 
specify  the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  which  he  wishes  to  be 
planted  in  them,  and  to  mark  the  places  of  each  on  the  plan* 
Copies  of  the  lists  of  plants  can  then  be  sent  to  different 
nurserymen,  requiring  them  to  affix  the  price  to  each  species, 
mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  the  size  of  the  plants;  and,  when 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  a  tolerably  complete  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  for  nearly  the  same  price  as 
the  ordinary  mixture  of  common  sorts.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
refer  to  our  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Derby  Arboretum^ 
with  the  London  prices  affixed,  p.  73. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  a  taste  for  planting 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  gradually  spreading  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  most  complete  arboretums  in 
England,  and  one  in  which  ample  space,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  given  for  the  growth  of  every  plant,  has  just  been  com* 
pleted  for  Lord  Rolle  at  Bicton,  by  his  most  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  Glendinning.  One,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  588.),  has  been  commenced  at  Bayfordbury,  where  there  is 
already  a  very  complete  Pinetum ;  and  some  others  are  pro- 
jected, of  which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  give  accounts  in  the 
course  of  our  next  volume.  If  we  could  only  convince  pro- 
prietors of  country  seats  how  much  more  permanent  the  beauties 
produced  by  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  those  of  herbaceous  plants, 
we  are  persuaded  that  there  would  not  be  a  proprietor  through- 
out the  country  who  would  not  be  anxious  to  increase  the 
number  of  species  in  his  park  and  plantations.  We  would 
remind  them  of  what  Du  Hamel  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
superior  beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  quoted  in  our  Arboretumj 
and  we  would  also  refer  them  to  our  own  comparative  view  of 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants  given  in  p.  533«  Gardeners 
who  have  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  themselves 
might  often  communicate  this  taste  to  their  employers,  if,  like 
Mr.  Glendinning,  they  added  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
profession  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  it.  We  have  been 
informed  by  a  respectable  nurseryman,  that  Mr.  Glendinning 
has  done  more  for  spreading  an  improved  taste  for  gardening 
in  Devonshire,  by  his  operations  at  Bicton,  than  any  individual 
that  has  appeared  in  the  county  for  the  last  twenty  jrears«     It 
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is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  the  gardens  and 
the  botanical  riches  of  a  country  residence  depend  on  the  taste 
of  the  proprietor  or  his  family ;  it  depends  much  more  on  the 
knowledge  and  the  tact  of  the  head  gardener. 

Floriculture.  — A  number  of  very  excellent  papers  will  be  found 
GQ  this  subject,  and  particularly  several  on  the  culture  of  cacti 
and  bulbs*  The  idea  of  grafting  the  finer  kinds  of  New  HoU 
land  acacias  on  the  hardier  species  is  good,  and  might,  doubt- 
less be  applied  in  the  case  of  other  green-house  and  hot-house 
plants  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  The  article 
on  conservative  walls  (p.  23.),  and  the  account  of  the  con- 
servative wall  at  Chatsworth  (p.  573.)9  will,  we  trust,  induce 
many  proprietors  to  adopt  this  garden  luxury,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  added  to  a  country 
seat,  next  to  that  of  an  arboretum*  In  many  places,  the  man- 
sion, or,  at  all  events,  the  offices,  are  connected  with  the  kitchen- 
garden  by  a  wall;  and  this  wall,  and  also  the  exterior  of  the 
offices,  might  almost  always  be  treated  as  a  conservative  surface 
for  training  half-hardy  plants.  But,  independently  of  these 
sources  of  conservative  situations  for  plants,  when  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  kind  of  scenery  and  culture  shall  be  better 
understood,  we  shall  doubtless  have  walls,  and  perhaps  entire 
gardens,  formed  on  purpose  for  half-hardy  articles.  All  the 
borders,  and  also  the  walls,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  heated 
artificially  at  pleasure  ;  and  at  pleasure,  also,  drained  or  irrigated 
artificially :  for,  to  make  the  most  of  plants  against  a  conservative 
wall,  they  ought  to  be  urged  on  by  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  their  wood  ripened  by  withdrawing 
moisture  and  supplying  heat  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 

The  cultivation  of  annual  flowers  has  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  country  generally,  principally  through  the  many 
new  kinds  that  have  been  introduced  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  partly  through  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Loudon's 
Flamer^Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals^  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  the  number  of  these  annuals 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  front  gardens  of  street-houses. 
The  street  gardens  of  London  and  Brighton,  in  this  respect,  have 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  within  the  last  ten  years,  by 
partaking  of  these  and  other  improvements,  which  formerly  were 
confined  to  the  gardens  of  gentlemen's  seats. 

Horticulture, — Two  valuable  communications  on  the  culture 
of  the  grape  will  be  found  in  p.  89.  and  p.  598. ;  but  one  more 
especially  in  our  notes  in  p.  570.,  in  which  a  mode,  which  we 
witnessed  in  May  last,  is  described,  of  growing  three  crops  of 
grapes  in  one  house  in  one  year.  The  article  on  the  culture  and 
preservation  of  potatoes,  in  p.  210.,  and  that  on  the  wild  potato 
in  p.  259.9  are  both  full  of  instruction  and  interest.     Frozen 
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potatoes,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  latter  article,  may  be  preserved 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  retain  their  nutritive  properties* 
One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on  practical  horticulture  in  the 
present  volume  is  one  by  Mr.  Drummond,  quoted  from  the  Hor^ 
iicuUural  Transactions,  ^*  On  the  Cultivation  of  Pears,  and  the 
Management  of  Fruit  Borders  "  (p.  402.).  It  is  full  of  instruc* 
tion,  and  ought  to  be  maturely  studied  by  the  young  gardener. 

Agrictdture  and  Domestic  Economy,  including  Bee  Ctdture, 
will  be  found  to  have  received  their  customary  share  of  attention 
as  secondary  objects ;  but  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  more  especially  to  our 
Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 

Garden  Literature, — A  great  many  books  have  been  reviewed 
or  noticed  in  the  present  volume,  of  which  three  are  of  peculiar 
value:  De  Candolle's  Vegetable  Organography  (p.  163.),  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physio^ 
logy,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture.  The  last  book 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  gardener,  and  the  others 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  can  afford  to  procure  them.  .  Pro- 
fessor Liebig's  work  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  published  since  the  days  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  chief  source  of  nutriment 
to  plants  depends  on  the  presence  in  soils  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  name  of  humus  has  been  given,  and  which  is  extracted  or 
absorbed  by  them  during  the  process  of  vegetation ;  this  notion 
of  the  absorption  of  a  solid  substance  by  plants  has  hitherto 
prevailed  among^  physiologists  who  have  considered  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  6th  edition  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
it  is  stated  that  *^  vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in 
the  soil,  as  is  shown  by  universal  experience,  are  consumed  dur- 
ing vegetation,  and  they  can  only  nourish  the  plant  by  affording 
solid  matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  xvater,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of 
vegetables ;  but  such  parts  of  them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and 
that  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  must  produce  a  comparatively 
small  effect ;  for  gases  soon  become  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  surrounding  air.  The  great  object  in  the  application  of 
manure  should  be  to  make  it  afford  as  much  soluble  matter  as 
possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  that  in  a  slow  and  gradual 
manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and 
organised  parts."  Professor  Liebig  dissents  from  this  opinion,  and 
adduces  the  most  complete  evidence  that  humus,  in  its  pure  form, 
or  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  does  not  yield  the  smallest  nourishment 
to  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  low  soluble  power  of  this  sub- 
stance, either  alone  or  in  combination.  He  therefore  concludes 
that  the  carbon  must  be  derived  from  other  sources,  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  carbon  is  assimilated,  and  the 
oxygen  is  again  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  This  opinion  is 
certainly  not  new,  but  it  has  scarcely  been  generally  appreciated, 
in  consequence,  Liebig  considers,  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
chemical  principles  by  naturalists,  and  the  want  of  any  decided 
physiological  experiments  to  determine  the  point.  *^  Nature," 
he  says,  '*  speaks  to  us  in  a  peculiar  language,  4n  the  lan- 
guage of  phenomena ;  she  answers  at  all  times  the  questions 
which  are  put  to  her;  and  such  questions  are  experiments." 
On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Liebig  believes  that  the  chief 
influence  exercised  by  humus  on  vegetation  arises  from  its 
being  '^  a  continued  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  emits 
slowly.  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying 
humus.  The  cultivation  of  land,  by  stirring  and  loosening  the 
soil,  causes  a  free  and  unobstructed  access  of  air.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  is,  therefore,  contained-  in  every  fertile 
soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important  food  for  the  young  plants 
which  grow  in  it."  A  variety  of  other  interesting  matter  is 
discussed  in  this  volume :  such  as  the  transformations  or  meta- 
morphoses which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  plants ;  the  assimi- 
lation of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  the  art  of  culture ;  the 
interchange  of  crops  and  manure,  &c.  Instructions  in  Garden^* 
i^gi  fo^  Ladies^  by  Mrs.  Loudon  (p.  350.),  is  by  far  the  best 
book  for  grown-up  gardening  ladies  that  has  ever  appeared ;  and 
there  is  not  perhaps  another  lady  in  England,  or  a  gentleman 
either,  who  could  have  produced  such  a  work.  We  state  this, 
because,  to  have  done  so,  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  have 
been  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  authoress  previous 
to  writing  it,  viz.  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  before  she  began  tQ 
study  either  gardening  or  botany.  (See  the  preface  to  the  work, 
copied  in  p.  350.)  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Garden  Botany^  by 
Mr.  Paxton,  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  book  for  ama- 
teurs. The  new  Flora  of  North  America  (p.  558.)  is  an  admira- 
ble work,  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every 
botanist ;  as  should  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  (p.  348.).  Both  these  books  contain 
descriptions  of  many  hundreds  of  plants,  ligneous  and  herba- 
ceous, which  are  adapted  for  growing  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country;  and  for  that  reason  they  are  particularly  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator.  Many  of  the  plants  alluded 
to  will  be  yearly  sent  home,  and  references  will  be  continually 
made  to  these  works,  to  ascertain  their  native  habits,  on  which 
will  be  grounded  the  kinds  of  culture  which  they  require.  Rol- 
ler's Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners^  Foresters^  and 
Farmers  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  for  the  practical  gar- 
dener that  has  ever  appeared ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
1840.    Dec.  t  t 
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a  copy  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener,  young 
and  old ;  for  such  is  the  number  of  insects  which  attack  garden 
productions,  that  some  knowledge  of  their  natures  is  become 
almost  as  necessary  to  the  gardener  as  some  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany and  vegetable  physiology.  The  Botanical  Periodicals  pro- 
ceed in  the  usual  manner ;  some  of  them  improve,  particularly 
Maund's  Botanist*  That  excellent  work,  Baxter's  British 
Flowering  Plants,  is  advancing  into  the  fifth  volume ;  and  the 
no  less  excellent  one,  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  is  in  the  eighth 
volume,  having  finished  the  ferns  and  commenced  the  mosses. 
A  gardener's  newspaper,  the  Old  England  and  Gardeners  Jour- 
naly  was  commenced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  soon  dropped. 
The  horticultural  department  of  the  Gardener's  Gazette  has  been 
put  under  our  direction,  commencing  with  the  number  for  No- 
vember 14.;  but  this  will  make  no  difference  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  which  our  readers  may  rest  assured  will  be  continued 
and  conducted  by  us  as  long  as  we  shall  live.  See  our  address 
in  the  Gardener^ s  Gazette,  for  1840,  p.  724. 

Education* — This  subject,  which  ten  years  ago  we  were  found 
fault  with  for  mentioning  at  all  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  now 
making  steady  progress,  and  those  who  were  formerly  its  greatest 
enemies  are  beginning  to  become  its  friends  ;  finding  from  ex- 
perience that  persons  without  this  inestimable  blessing  are  liable 
to  be  blown  about  by  "  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  thus  to 
become  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  civilised  society.  Our 
opinion  is,  as  expressed  in  our  earlier  volumes,  both  of  this 
periodical  and  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  that  the 
progress  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  it  ends  in  ^^  all 
useful  knowledge  being  taught  to  all ; "  which  it  may  be,  by 
means  of  infant  and  other  schools,  and  workshops,  to  every  in- 
dividual,  male  and  female,  before  reaching  the  age  of  16  years. 
Our  words  were,  that,  "  supposing  education  to  be  a  fluid,  every 
individual  ought  to  be  immersed  in  it,  in  order  that  he  may  ab- 
sorb as  much  as  his  organisation  will  admit."  The  result  will 
be,  that  every  individual  will  be  in  the  same  relative  situation  to 
every  other  individual  that  he  is  at  present ;  but  that  all  will 
have  their  capacities  for  enjoyment  greatly  increased,  and  all 
will  be  incomparably  happier ;  inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  a  source 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  power.  The  idea,  that,  if  common 
labourers  were  educated  to  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  at 
present,  there  would  be  "  no  such  thing  as  getting  servants,"  is 
a  bugbear  that  is  vanishing  like  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  spectres. 

Garden  and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries, — France 
Jias  advanced  both  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  more 
especially  in  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  as  will  appear  by 
our  Notes  made  during  a  visit  to  Paris  and  Fontainebleau  in  July 
jind  August  last,  which  will  be  given  in  our  ensuing  volume* 
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We  have  heard  little,  during  the  year,  of  gardening  improvements 
going  forward  in  Germany,  except  that  a  public  garden  has 
been  formed  at  Hamburg  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants.  In  Berlin,  a  new  Botanical 
Periodical  has  been  commenced,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  p.  566.  .  Great  progress  in  gardening  has  been  made  in  Rus- 
sia, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  (see  p.  565.) ; 
and  ample  accounts  of  the  state  of  vegetable  culture  in  Egypt 
will  be  found  in  p.  645.,  and  of  North  America  in  p.  642. 

Obitiuzry, — The  botanical  and  gardening  worlds  have  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  Baron  Jacquin,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
Charles  Sckell  of  Munich  ;  the  last  an  eminent  landscape- 
gardener. 


Art.  I.  Report  on  the  nem  Species  and  Varieties  of  hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  since  the 
last  Reporty  made  in  November,  1839,  and  published  in  the  •*  Gar^ 
deners  Magazine"  Jbr  1840,  p.  1.  Drawn  up  for  the  "  Gardener'? 
Magazine"  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Arboretum  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  Permission  of  the  Council  of  that  Body. 

IZanuncula^ceje. —  Atrdgene  macropetaki  Ledebour's  MS.  This  seems 
a  distinct  speties,  and  very  little  known,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
published  account  of  it.  It  is,  however,  certainly  a  species  of  Atrkgene, 
and  comes  nearest  to  A,  alpina,  and,  like  that  species,  is  quite  hardy.  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  plant  from  a  small  paper  of  seed,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Bunge  of  Dorpat.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  18  said  to  have  large  white  flowers,  probably  the  Clematis  sibirica  fidre 
iiibo  of  the  Hamburg  collections. 

Berbera'cem,  —  Berberis  (Mah^ma  sp.  Arh,  Brit.)  triJbUdta  Hartweg's 
MS.  This  beautiful  and  very  distinct  species  was  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  growing  at  a  place  called  San  Luis  Potosi, 
in  Mexico,  covering  large  tracts  of  land,  and  almost  the  only  flowering 
shrub  in  that  place,  which  was  not  eaten  by  the  all-devouring  goats.  It  is 
very  curious  in  having  the  leaves  always  in  threes,  and  in  showing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  pinnate  to  the  single-leaved  species.  It  is  probably  about  as 
nardy  as  B,  [M.]  fascicul^ris,  which  its  small  yellowish  green  prickly  leaves 
resemble  ;  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  when  ripe, 

Berberis  (Mahdnwt  sp.  Arb,  Brit,)  pallida  Hartweg* s  MS.  Benth,  Plantce. 
Hartw,,  p.  34.  No.  268.  This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  pinnate  ber- 
berries found  in  Mexico  by  Hartweg,  who  sent  home  to  the  Society  a  small 
portion  of  the  seeds,  and  from  which  a  single  plant  only  has  been  raised. 
It  resembles  B,  [M.]  ^quifolium ;  but  the  leaflets  are  not  so  spiny,  much 
smaller,  and  from  11  to  15  in  number.  The  flowers  are  of  a  whitish  colour 
(hence  the  name).  The  plant  grows  from  6  ft.  to  8f);.  high,  and  was 
found  at  a  place  called  Tula,  and  also  at  Atotoniico  el  Grande,  and  San  Jose 
del  Ora,  near  Zacualtipan  in  Mexico. 

Berberis  fMahonta  sp.  Arb.  Brit,)  grades  Hartw.  MS.  Benth,  PI,  Hartw,, 
No.  271.  This  also  is  another  very  distinct  species  of  Berberis,  with  not 
more  than  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  of  the  B,  [M.]  i^quifolium  section,  and  but 
slightly  toothed.  It  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  growing  about  6  ft,  high, 
at  a  place  called  Zimapan  in  Mexico  ;  and,  like  the  preceding,  he  only  found 
a  very  small  portion  of  ripe  seeds,  and  from  whicn  only  a  single  plant  has 
been  raised  in  the  garden. 
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It  may  be  here  worth  recording,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  corre- 
spondents in  Mexico,  that  the  following  three  species  were  found  by  M. 
Hartweg,  who  was  unable  to  procure  any  ripe  seeds  at  the  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  valuable  PlanUs  HmtwegjiancB^  p.  34., 
from  dried  specimens  sent  home  Iw  M.  Hartweg.  These  make  no  less 
than  seven  new  pinnate  species  of  (Mahdm'a)  berberries  found  by  him  in 
Mexico. 

Berberis  ( Mahonta  sp.  Arh,  Brii,)  lanceoldtum  Benth.  PL  Hartw.^  p.  34. 
No.  269.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Mexican  species  ^et  known,  and 
very  distmct.  It  has  the  long  slender  leaves  of  JS.  [M.]  tenuifolium,  but  the 
leaflets  are  very  spiny,  dark  green,  and  there  are  from  .13  to  17  leaflets  on 
each  leaf.  The  plant  grows  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  was  found  by  M. 
Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Apulco  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  Contaders  be- 
tween Tula  and  St.  Barbara,  flowering  in  April.  It  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  beautiful  pinnate  species  if  introduced,  and  .probably  is  quite  hardy. 

Berberis  (Mahdnior  sp.  Arh,  Brit,)  angiutifoUa  Hartw.  MS.  Benth,  PL 
Harfw.,  No.  270.  Another  very  distinct  but  small  species  in  the  way  of  B, 
[M.]  fascicularis,  but  very  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts  ;  with  from  5  to  7  leaflets 
on  each  leaf,  which  are  very  spiny,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  It  was  found 
by  M.  Hartweg  at  a  place  called  Pachuca,  near  Actopan  in  Mexico,  growing 
6  or  8  feet  high,  with  purple  fruit,  which  is  said  to  he  very  sweet.  It  still  re- 
mains to  be  introduced. 

Berberis  (Mahonia  sp.  Art,  Brit.)  Htartw^gn  Benth,  PL  Hartw,,l!io.  272. 
This  has  the  largest  and  finest  foliage  of  all  the  Mexican  species  as  yet 
known ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  having  from  11  to  15  leaflets,  which  are 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  B,  [M.]  -4quif61ium,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  much  resembling  that  species.  It  also  remains  to  be  introduced. 
M.  Hartweg  found  it  at  a  place  called  Tula  and  at  Santa  Barbara  in  Mexico, 
flowering  in  April. 

^CERA^CE^.  —  A^cer  kevigatum  Wall.  Arb,  Brit^  p.  431.  Avery  distinct 
species  of  ^cer,  belonging  to  the  same  section  as  the  beautiful,  but  certainly 
tender.  A,  obldnguro  of  Dr.  Wallich,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  having 
the  leaves  numerously  and  deeply  serrulated,  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  in 
not  being  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  It  is  found  on  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  Nepal,  growing  about  40  ft.  high  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  will  be 
quite  hardy.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  received 
U'om  Dr.  Koyle. 

A^cer  cSlchieum  Booth  MS.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct 
maple,  more  like  A,  [p,]  Lobeltt  than  any  other  species  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  ;  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  more  pointed, 
the  bottom  lobes  lapping  over  the  footstalk,  and  in  being  mucronate.  The  leaves 
are  also  five-lobed,  of  a  bright  glaucous  green,  and  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  A,  [p,]  Lobeltt.  It  was  received  fi-om  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg, 
under  the  above  names ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  name 
published,  nor  is  any  such  name  to  be  found  in  their  cattdogue.  I  suppose 
the  plant  must  be  from  Colchis  in  Asia,  but  it  is  quite  new  to  me. 

Rvta'ceje,  —  "Ruta  [graveolens]  angtutifdUa  Fersoon.  Arb,  Brii,^  p.  4S7. 
fig.  156.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  Buta. 
graveolens ;  the  leaves  are  much  more  glaucous,  very  narrow,  and  the  plant 
altogether  is  distinct,  being  intermediate  between  R,  graveolens  and  R,  mon- 
tana.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  R,  graveolens,  and  much  stronger-scented. 
There  seems  some  confusion  about  R.  [g.]  chalapense,  which  is  only  anotha 
variety  of  the  common  rues,  as  well  as  R,  \g.]  montana. 

i^HAMNA^CE^.  —  'RAdmnus  Wickliu;  Jacquin.  This  species  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  R,  infectorius  and  R.  cathdrticus.  It  was  raised  firom 
seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer,  and  seems  tolerably  distinct  from  R.  infec- 
torius, having  larger  leaves.     The  plant  is  quite  hardy. 

Anacardia^ce-E.  — DuvausL  longifotia.  This  very  distinct  species  has  long 
bright  green  leaves,  and  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  Duva^ia  latifolia  lAndL 
Bot,  Reg,  t,  1580.     It  was  raised  at  the  Clapton  Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 
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lected  in  Chili,  and  a  plant  was  giren  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Low.     This 
plant  is  hardier  than  any  other  of  the  genus  Duvaua. 

Le6umino^S£.  —  Sophdra  [Japonica]  pubescens  Booth.  This  certainly  is 
only  a  variety  of  S,  jap6nica  with  the  leaves  a  little  more  pubescent.  It  was 
received  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  and  is  not  very  distinct. 

Genista  ephedroides  Dec.  Arh,  Brit,,  p.  580.  This  neat  slender  species 
was  received  from  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance ta  the  old  (renista  (or  iSip&rtium)  monosp^rma.  It  has  yellow  flowers, 
is  hardy,  and  a  native  of  Sardinia." 

Caragana  GerardihiiKi  Royle,  A  very  distinct  species,  raised  from  seeds  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Cr.  Royle,  who  has  published  a  figure  of  it  in  his 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  where  he  also  gives  the 
account  of  its  being  the  Tartaric  furze  sa  frequently  mentioned  by  travellers, 
and  found  at  very  high  elevations  at  Sirmore  by  Dr.  Gerard,  and  at  the 
Neetee  Pass,  by  Captain  Webb,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1 6,000  ft.  It 
is  curious-  in  having  nearly  all  the  leaves  terminated  by  a  spine,  and,  when  the 
leaflets  fall  ofl'j  the  remainder  becomes  a  permanent  spinosity. 

Astragalus  JFruticosus  Dec.  This  scarce  little  undershrub  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Baron  Jacquin,  and  is  quite  hardy,  but  only  fit 
for  planting  on  rock  work,  or  to  be  kept  in  pots,  as  the  superabundant  moisture 
of  autumn  and  winter  soon  destroys  them. 

This  species  and  the  following  one  belong  to  the  smooth  shrubby  or 
Onobr^cnis  section,  and  not  the  prickly  or  Tragacanth  section. 

Astragalus  vimineus  Dec.  Another  very  pretty  little  shrubby  species  of 
milk  vetch,  which  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammersmith, 
and,  like  the  last,  only  fit  to  plant  in  a  dry  situation,  as  they  always  suffer  from 
the  extremes  of  wet  and  dry,  and  like  most  of  the  shrubby  Siberian  Legu- 
minosae,  although  subject  to  a  severe  winter,-  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  long 
alive  except  in  pots. 

jRosA^CEiE.  —  Amygdalus  Pall^u,  This  is  the  A,  pedunculata  of  Pallas, 
which  was  raised  fi'om  seeds  received  fi-om  Dr.  Ledebour  three  or  four  years 
ago  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  decumbent  bush,  and  quite 
hardy..  The  name  pedunculata  is  the  oldest  and  the  one  mostly  adopted 
by  Continental  botanists,  and  the  name,  I  believe,  first  given  to  the  plant  by 
Pallas. 

%phr(s^a  fissa  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg,  Misc,  No.  170.  1840.  This  beautiful  species 
was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Society's  collector  in  Mexico.  It 
very  much  resembles  S,  arisefblia  (with  which  it  forms  a  distinct  section), 
but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller,  bright  green, 
quite  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  in  having  the  lateral  lobes  split  or 
incise;  M.  Hartweg^  who  found  it,  says  that  it  grows  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
high,  will  prove  quite  hardy,  and  rivals  the  beautiful  S.  ariaefdlia  of  North- West 
Aniericai  He  cloes  not  mentioir  where  it  was  found,  but  it  probably  grows 
on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco  in  Mexico. 

SpircB^a  Reevesu,  A  plant  of  this  very  distinct  species  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Knight,  F.H.S.,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  ^piraeHi  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  having  long, 
lanceolate,  attenuated,  glabrous,  leathery  leaves,  and  in  being  nearly  evergreen. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  much  jagged  or  deeply  serrated,  but  sometimes  they 
are  3-lobed  and  quite  smooth.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Reeves  from  Japan,  who  presented  the  first  plant  to  Mr.  Knight :  the 
name  placed  above  will  indicate  to  whom  the  merit  of  introducing  the  plant 
is  due,  for  to  no  person  are  we  so-  much  indebted  as  to  John  Reeves,  Esq., 
F.H.S.,  of  Clapham,  for  so  many  beautiful  plants  both  from  China  and  Japan, 
SpircB^a  rotundifolia  Lindl.  Rot,  Reg,  Miscel,,  No;  159.  1840.  Another 
new  species  which  comes  nearest  to  the  /S'pirse^a  cuneif61ia  of  my  former 
Report  for  1839,  p.  3.,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  the  leaves  being  quite 
round  and  large.  It  was  raised  from  Cashmere  seeds  collected  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  whom  the  Society 
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is  so  much  indebted  for  the  seeds  from  which  so  many  new  plants  have  been 
raised,  natives  of  the  Himalaya,  and  other  northern  parts  of  India. 

Petromelu  ovdiit  subcorddta  Jacquin.  Baron  Jacquin  has  changed  the  genus 
Ameldnchier  into  Petromelis  [see  SelecHt  Sendnumpro  CommtUatione,  &c.  1837] ; 
and  this  plant  is  identical  with  Ameldnchier  ovalis  subcordata  Arb.  Brit, 
p.  876.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Richardson  is,  that  it  is  found  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan,  and  its  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
are  the  finest  fruit  in  the  country,  and  are  used  by  the  Crees,  both  fresh 
and  dried.  They  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  pemmican,  as  well  as  excellent 
puddings  very  Httle  inferior  to  plum-pudding, 

Vyrut  keterophuUa  Booth.  A  very  curious  and  distinct  plant  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  Dalmatia,  and  also  a  plant  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Booth.  The  leaves  arc  about  the  size  of  the  common  hawthorn,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  but  finely  serrated  on  the  edges  and  glabrous  :  they  vary 
from  3-  to  5-lobed.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  other  at  present  known,  and 
I  can  find  no  account  except  the  name  in  Messrs.  Booth's  Catalogue, 

PhiladelphaYeje.  —  FhUadelphus  mexicdnus  Benth.'  PL  Hartw,^  p.  61. 
No.  458.  This  is  about  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  species  at  present  known, 
with  very  much  of  the  habit  of  P.  l&xus,  but  the  leaves  are  nearly  entire,  and 
rather  smaller,  but,  like  that  species,  the  flowers  are  mostly  solitary,  rather 
large,  and  scentless.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  from  seeds 
received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  at  a  place  ctdled  Haciende  del 
Carmen,  in  Mexico.     It  is  hardy,  and  forms  a  graceful  little  bush. 

GROSSULA^CEiS.  — Ribcs  tauricum  Jacquin.  This  is  certainly  nothing  but  a 
mere  variety  of  R,  petrae^um.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds  received 
from  Baron  Jacquin. 

Aralia^cea.  —  ArdUa  japotdca  Sieboldt.  This  is  a  very  fine  hardy  species 
of  Arlklia,  very  much  like  the  Aralia  spinosa  of  North  America,  but  differing 
from  that  species  in  having  the  leaflets  much  smaller,  sessile,  and  the  flowers 
in  rather  flat  panicles,  and  not  umbellate  as  in  A.  spinosa.  The  plant  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton. 

CoRNA^CEiE. — Corntis  grdndit  Benth.  PI,  Hartw,,  p.  38.  No.  298.  A  beau- 
tiful species  of  dogwood  raised  from  seeds  received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  on  the  ravmes  near  Chico  in  Mexico,  forming  a  small  tree  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  is  hardy  or  not.  The  plant  most  resembles  C,  sericea, 
but  with  the  leaves  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  smooth  and  deep  green  above,  and 
hoary  with  down  on  the  under  side.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon sloe,  and  purplish  black.  The  flowers  are  in  small  heads,  and  not  very 
conspicuous. 

Comtu  macrophyUa  Wall.  Plants  of  this  fine  species  of  dogwood  were 
raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  it  in  his  Illustrations,  He  says  '*  it  is  found  growing  at 
the  Mussoree  and  similar  heights  along  >vith  Benthamia  fraglfera  ; "  and  Dr. 
Wallich  gives  it  a  still  greater  range,  as  he  found  it  at  Saharunpore,  Sirinagur, 
and  at  Kamoon.  Still  I  fear  it  will  not  be  much  hardier  than  Benthamia, 
but  will  make  a  beautiful  sub-ever^een  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  is  sure  to 
succeed  well  where  Benthamia  will.  Dr.  Royle  says  it  is  a  very  elegant 
plant.  It  is  more  like  C,  sericea  than  any  other  I  know,  with  leaves  6  in.  long 
and  2^  in.  broad. 

-ERiCA^CEiB.  —  Arctostdphylos  pungens  H.  &  B.  Nova  Gen,,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
t.  259.  This  very  singular  species  of  i^^rbutus  has  small  greyish  entire 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  plant  is  nearly  prostrate  and  quite  hardy.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  transmitted  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  the  plant  at 
Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  and  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Society. 

Pemetty?L  angustUmia  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg,,  t.  63.  1840.  This  very  distinct 
species  was  received  from  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Cameron  of  Birmingham.  It  has  longer  and  narrower  leaves  than  any  other 
species  of  Pern^ttya  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and 
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as  hardy  as  the  other  species  of  the  pretty  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
known  in  some  collections  under  the  names  of  P.  myrtifolia  and  P.  johilly- 
resefolia. 

^SCLEPIA^Z>£^.  —  MorrenisL  odordta  Lindl.  This  curious  plant  has  proved 
as  hardy  as  the  Physidntbus  albens,  which  it  very  much  resembles ;  but  differs 
in  having  much  larger  cordate  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the 
botanical  structure.  The  flowers  are  white,  sweet-scented,  and  solitary.  I 
have  never  seen  the  fruit. 

Scrophularia'cba.  —  Pauldmnla  imperid^is  Sieboldt.  Flor,  Jap,,  p.  27. 
1. 10.  A  plant  of  this  beautiful  tree  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society 
from  seeds  received  from  Japan  in  1338.  It  has  large  cordate  leaves  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Catalpa  syiingcB^Yia,  of  North  America,  with  which  it  was 
considered  identical  by  Thunberg ;  but  Dr.  Sieboldt,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  fully  examining  it,  has  formed  the  plant  into  a  new  genus  under  the  above 
name.     The  plant  is  quite  hardy. 

Thtmela^cE£.  —  Daphne  Auckldndii  Landl,  This  fine  species  of  Z)aphne 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  Z>aphne  alpma  with  smooth  lanceolate  leaves. 
It  is  evergreen,  and  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  Lord 
Auckland  from  Kunawur,  where  it  was  found  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft., 
and  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  There  is  no  such  plant  described  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  his  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Northern  India,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  plant  was  known  to  Dr.  Wallich  ;  but  the  Z>&phne  viridifldra  of  Wal- 
lich,  and  the  D,  mucronata  of  Royle,  belong  to  the  same  section  as  D,  Auck- 
landzt  of  Lindl. 

UiM^CEM,  —  ^onia  canescens,  syn.  Celtis  canescens  H,  4*  B.  This  species 
of  the  old  genus  Celtis  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  near  Angancuco  in  Mexico  :  he  says  it  will  prove  hardy.  It  very 
much  resembles  in  its  present  state  C.  australis,  but  is  more  downy,  and  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

j&etula'cejs.  —  A'lnus  jorulensis  Benth.  PL  Hart,,  p.  52.  No.  392.  This 
very  distinct  species  of  alder  was  raised  from  seeds  transmitted  to  the  Society 
by  M.  Hartweg,  who  collected  them  at  a  place  called  Zacualtipan  in  Mexico, 
but  the  plant  is  common  on  the  mountains  of  Jorula,  and  on  the  mountains 
between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Tampico.  It  much  resembles  ^^Inus  serru- 
lata,  but  the  leaves  are  6  in.  long  and  3|  in.  broad,  and,  like  all  the  others  of 
the  genus  no  doubt  will  prove  quite  hardy.  M.  Hartweg  considered  it  a  species 
of  j&etula,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  received  from  M.  Hartweg  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Society  under  that  name  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  true  species  of 
alder,  and  not  a  birch. 

Betula  mollis  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg,  Mis.,  No.  169.  for  1840.  This  singular 
species  of  birch  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
by  Dr.  Falconer  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  softness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  roundly  heart-shaped,  and  seems  nearly 
related  to  the  betula  alba  pub^scens  Arb.  Brit. 

Betula  Bhojputtra  Wallich,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1714.  The  finest  of  the  Hima- 
layan  species  o{  birch,  and  certainly  the  most  desirable.  It  was  raised  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society  from  seeds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  According  to  Dr.  Royle, 
this  species  occupies  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  following 
account  is  given  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  Oct.  1840,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 
"  The  epidermis  of  the  B6tu\&  Bhojputtra  is  used  by  the  mountaineers  instead 
of  paper  for  writing  upon ;  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  peels  off  in 
large  masses,  of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  where  it  is  employed  for  covering  tlie  inside  of  the  long  flexible 
tubes  of  the  apparatus  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  commonly  called  hooka. 
The  Sanscrita  name  of  the  substance  is  Bhooija,  in  the  Bengali  language 
Bhoorjapattra ;  and  Mr.  Graves  Haughton,  Oriental  Examiner  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  Bhoorja  is  the  etymon  of 
Birch.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the  paper  birch  of  America  and 
very  much  resembles  the  B,  ^apyracea." 

T  T  4 
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CORYhA^CEJR. — Quercut  retictdata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brit^  p.  1941.  fig. 
1665. ;  BoL  Reg,  Mitcel,,  No.  161.  1840.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  Q.  spicata,  but  very  much  of  the  same  shape, 
except  that  they  are  not  so  blont,  slightly  dentated,  with  longer  nmcros,  and 
less  undulated.  They  are  very  much  reticulated  on  the  under  surface,  rather 
glaucous^  and  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  the  acorns  are  rather  small.  It 
was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Strangws^s  coUected  at  Real  del 
Monte  in  Mexico. 

QuSrcus  siderdxyh  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brii,,~n,  1941.  fig.  1860. ;  Bot, 
Beg,  Miicel,,  No.  166.  1840.  This  distinct  species  nas  rather  small  lobulate, 
unequally  dentated,  undulated,  dark  shining  leaves,  with  the  mucros  hardly 
perceptible.  They  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  acorns  are  very 
small.  I  have  raised  three  tolerably  distinct  sorts,  varying  mostly  in  the  size 
of  the  leaves  only,  but  they  are  certainly  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  iron  oak; 
and  I  fear  that  one  half  of  the  Mexican  oaks  described  in  books  -are  species 
made  out  of  specimens  collected  from  old  and  voung  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, or  from  plants  grown  in  damp  rich  soil  in  tne  warm  valley,  or  poor  stunted 
specimens  ffrown  high  up  on  the  mountains.  The  difference  between  young 
and  old  plants  is  so  great  that  I  do  not  think  any  botanist  would  credit  it, 
unless  they  were  to  gather  the  seeds  and  raise  the  young  plants  themselves. 
Q,  sider6xvla  was  raised  from  seeds  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Strangways, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Mexican  osJts. 

Quercui  acutifblia  Willd.  Arb,  BrU,,  p.  1941.  fig.  1874.  ;  Bot.  Reg,  Mis- 
ceL,  No.  160.  1840.  This  distinct  species  has  rather  large,  glabrous,  and 
widely  serrated  nracronate  leaves,  each  lateral  rib  terminating  in  a  rather  long 
slender  mucro.  The  leaves  are  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  of  a  bright 
shining  green.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  fiat,  and  very  much  depressed. 
It  probably  belongs  to  [the  same  section  as  Q,  Prinos  or  Castanea.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  the  acorns  were 
thrown  loose  into  a  box  of  Orchldeae,  packed  in  moss,  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  transmitting  acorns  on  long  journeys  ;  as  pack- 
ing them  in  moss  is  decidedly  the  best  way  of  transmitting  such  seeds  as  soon 
lose  their  vitality,  but  they  must  not  be  by  any  means  in  small  cases. 

(Querela  spicata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1941.  fig.  1867. ;  Bot.  Reg, 
Miscel,,  No.  163.  1840.  This  very  fine  oak  has  large,  broad,  obovate  leaves, 
in  some  tapering  very  much  towards  the  base,  in  others  nearly  round,  which 
are  rather  crenulated,  or  in  some  nearly  entire  ;  but  regularly  undulated  at 
the  margin,  and  having  very  short  but  broad  mucros.  The  upper  surface  is 
quite  smooth  ;  but  the  under  surface,  particularly  the  mid  and  lateral  ribs, 
is  covered  with  a  dense  brown  tomentuni,  and  is  beautifully  reticulated.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  sessile,  and  the  acorns  are  rather  small.  This  species  be- 
longs to  the  same  division  as  Q,  lanuginosa  (which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Q,  nepalensis  in  some  collections).  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  So- 
ciety from  acorns  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  The  plant  was 
also  found  by  M.  Hartweg  at  a  place  called  Tlalpuxahua,  in  Mexico.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  extant  in  some  4)f  the  London  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Q,  rugdsa.     It  is  also  very  nearly  related  to  Q,  Hartwegis  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

Quercus  glabrescem  Benth.  PI,  Hartw,,  No.  428. —  This  beautiful  small- 
leaved  species  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  excellent  PlanUe  Hart" 
wegietms,  as  above  quoted.  It  has  the  leaves  deltoid,  slightly  imdulated  (par- 
ticularly in  the  young  ones),  with  the  extreme  ends  rather  deeply  serrated, 
but  without  mucros :  the^  are  quite  glabrous  on  both  surfaces ;  4}ut  the  young 
wood,  like  that  of  most  of  all  the  other  oaks,  is  covered  with  a  dense  tomentum, 
and  furnished  with  rather  long  stipules,  which  both  disappear  after  the  first 
season,  and  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  sucn  fugacious  appen- 
dages. The  leaves  and  acorns  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  Mexican  oaks  be- 
longing to  the  lobulated  division  at  present  known.  The  acorns  were  given 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  M.  Hartweg  found  the  same  species 
at  Real  del  Monte. 
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Q,ttercut  peHolaris  Benth.  PL  Hartw.,  No.  420. —  This  species  has  the  leaves 
in  t^e  young  plants  so  many  different  shapes  that  it  would  be  useless  at- 
tempting to  describe  them,  as  in  some  they  are  much  serrated  and  obtuse,  in 
others  angulated  and  pointed,  in  others  again  slightly  crenated  and  undulated ; 
while  in  the  leaves  or  the  old  plants  they  are  quite  entire,  on  very  long  foot- 
stalks, and  resembling  some  of  the  fine  varieties  of  Q.  /Hex,  but  they  are 
rather  larger,  rounder,  and  not  so  thick.  They  are  quite  glabrous,  but  rather 
glaucous  on  the  under  side ;  the  petioles  vary  very  much  even  in  the  old  spe- 
cimens, for  they  are  very  long  in  some,  and  quite  sessile  iiPothers.  The 
acorns  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  Q,  /Hex,  and  were  received  from  M. 
Hartweg,  who  found  the  tree  at  a  place  called  Bolanos,  in  Mexico. 

Querent  crosses  Humb.  et  Bonn.  Arb,  BrU.,  p.  194*1.  fig.  1862.  ;  BoL 
Beg.  MisceL,  No.  162.  1840. —  This  pretty  species  belongs  to  the  same  divi- 
sion as  the  Q,  Phellos  and  Q.  mexicana,  which  latter  it  very  much  resembles, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  linear,  and  not  nearly  so  large ;  and  have  only  a  very 
short  tomentum  on  the  mid-ribs  on  the  under  side.  The  seeds  were  received 
from  Real  del  Monte. 

Quercus  lancifoUa  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  167.  1840.  This  beautiful  hollv- 
like  oak  has  the  leaves  various-shaped,  but  always  pointed.  It  belongs  to  the 
Yirentes  division  (or  live  oak),  and  is  very  mucn  like  Q.  vlrens  of  North 
America,  but  the  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  and  much  longer.  It  is  from  Mexico, 
and  a  plant  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Low  of  Clapton,  along 
with  a  plant  of  the  true  Quercus  mexicana.  It  was  found  near  Real  del 
Monte,  but  is  rather  scarce  there. 

Quercus  anntddta  Smith  and  Wallich.  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1921.  fig.  1805. 
Plants  of  this  species  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  several  collections. 
It  is  one  of  the  thin-leaved  oaks  of  Nepal,  with  smooth  widely  serrated  leaves 
when  young,  but  probablv  nearly  entire  on  the  old  trees.  The  acorns  are 
rather  small,  and  two  thirds  buried  in  the  cup.  This  seems  very  nearly  related 
to  Q,  acuminata  of  ?  Wallich,  and  is  probably  the  same. 

Quercus  pannonica  Booth.  This  seems  rather  distinct,  but  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  same  set  as  Q,  Ta(ainy  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  Count  Josikea's  estate  in  Hungary,  at  the  same 
place  where  the  beautiful  Syringa  Josikse'a  was  discovered.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 

Quercus  rubra  var,  taraxacifdlia  Booth.  This  singular  variety  of  the  common 
American  red  oak  has  long,  narrow,  irregularly4obed  leaves.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Booth. 

QARKYA^CE^t — Garry2i  lauriJoUa  Hartw.  Only  a  single  plant  of  this  beauti- 
ful species  has  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  person  has  succeeded  with  them,  although  several  hundred 
papers  of  the  seeds  were  distributed  by  the  Societv.  The  seeds,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, were  in  excellent  condition,  and  quite  fresh.  It  has  leaves  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  largest  leaves  of  the  sweet  bay,  but  pubescent  on 
the  under  side  in  the  adult  leaves,  and  on  both  sides  in  the  young  ones.  It 
was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  near  Guanaxuato, 
a  shrub  from  15ft.  to  18  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Anganguco  it  formed  a  tree  with  a 
trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  M.  Hartweg  has  also  found  four  other  new  species 
of  this  curious  genus  in  Mexico,  but  was  unable  to  send  seeds  in  a  living 
state,  but  of  which  he  has  sent  excellent  dried  specimens  :  and,  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  friends  or  correspondents  in  Mexico  to  know 
where  to  find  the  other  four  species,  I  give  the  following  accounts  of  the 
plants  and  their  localities  ;  and  for  any  further  particulars  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Bentham's  valuable  Plajita 
Harttuegiaius  :  — 

"  Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  very  entire,  or  minutely  dentate.  Flowers  in  both 
sexes  solitary,  opposite,  sessile ;  one  seated  in  every  bract,  and  shorter.  The 
stamens  in  G.  laurifolia  and  G.  ovata,  and  apparently  in  G.  elliptica,  are  oppo- 
site to  the  lacinise  of  the  perigonium. 
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**  A  plant  found  amongst  the  precipices  of  Barranca  del  Encamacion  near 
Zimapan  was  sent  home  by  Hartweg  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name 
of  Garrya  Ltndleyi ;  but,  judging  from  a  few  withered  specimens,  of  which 
one  was  in  fruit,  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  it  and  G. 
laurifolia."  This  is  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  "  thinks  the 
two  kinds  quite  distinct.  Hartweg,"  he  says, "  who  found  both,  and  named 
them,  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  1  find,  by  comparing  the  specimens 
sent  idong  with  the  seeds,  that  they  are  very  distinct,  one  being  quite  glabrous, 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  while  the  other  has  the  leaves  downy  on  the 
under  side,  and  nearlv  double  the  size." 

Gartyn  macropht/ua  Hartweg.  Benth,  PlanUe  Hartw.,  p.  50.  This  has 
nearly  round  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  wayfaring  tree  (Vi- 
burnum Lantkna),  but  two  or  three  times  as  large,  with  the  upper  surface 
smooth,  and  the  under  covered  with  a  dense  pubescence.  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  and  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  in  the  Barranca  del  Encamacion  near 
Zimapan  in  Mexico.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  garryas  at  present 
known,  and  very  well  worth  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  introduce,  and 
one  that  would  soon  repay  any  person  who  has  got  correspondents  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Bentham's  spec.  char,  and  description  are  as  follows :  — 

'*  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate-elhptic ;  the  younger  cobwebbed  above, 
woolly  beneath  ;  the  full-grown  blistered,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  woolly 
or  become  smooth  beneath.    Racemes  short,  disposed  in  a  dense  few-flowered 

?anicle.  Flowers  (of  both  sexes  ?)  solitary,  sessile,  one  seated  in  every  bract, 
have  seen  but  two  specimens — one,  male  and  withered;  the  other,  female 
and  in  fruit.  Leaves  3^ in,  to  4 in.  long;  2 in.  to  2^ in.  broad.  Fruit 
scarcely  larger  than  a  gram  of  pepper.  Barranca  del  Encamacion,  near  Zi- 
mapan.** 

Garrya  oblonga  Benth.  PL  Harttueg,,  p.  51.  No.  385.  This  is  one  with 
very  small  leaves,  very  much  resembling  the  smallest  leaves  on  the  Quercus 
/1ex.  They  are  about  l^in.  long,  and  about  ^in.  broad,  quite  smooth 
above,  and  downy  on  the  under  side.  The  plant  grows  about  6  or  8  feet 
high,  and  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  sandstone  hills  near  Regla. 
Mr.  Bentham's  spec.  char,  is  as  follows :  — 

^  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  or  oblong  elliptic,  mucronate,  or  rarely  sub- 
mutic  ;  the  younger  loosely  tomentose  beneath,  or  on  both  sides ;  the  fiill- 
grown  smooth  and  shining  above,  tomentose  or  become  smooth  beneath. 
Racemes  short.  Flowers  ....  The  specimens  are  few  and  withered. 
Shrub  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high." 

Gdrryu  ovdta  Benth.  PL  Hartw,^  p.  14.  No.  80.  This  species  has  rather 
small  round  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  plum  ;  quite  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  very  downy  on  the  under  surface.  It  was  found  grow- 
ing on  rocks  at  9,000  ft.  in  the  mountains  of  Bufa,  near  Guanaxuato,  by 
M.  Hartweg,  forming  a  bush  4  or  5  feet  high.  It  is  more  like  G&rryo  elifptica 
of  Douglas  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  leaves  are  not  half  the  size. 

"  Leaves  ovate,  very  entire,  sub-mucronate,  densely  pubescent  beneath. 
Flowers,  male  in  short  racemes  ;  and  in  both  sexes  solitary,  sub^sessile  ;  one 
seated  in  every  bract,  and  exceeding  it  in  length.     Bentk,^* 

Coni'ferje. — Vinut  pUhyusa  Strangways.  This  is  only  one  of  the  varieties 
of  P.  halepensis,  and  is,  I  believe,  identically  the  same  as  P.  marftiroa  of 
Lambert's  Monograph^  P.  halepensis  maritima  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  223.  fig.  2112., 
which  is  only  the  largest-coned  variety,  and  more  egg-shaped  than  the  cones 
of  the  true  Aleppo  one.  I  have  raised  it  from  a  cone  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg  have  also  presented  the 
Society  with  a  plant. 

Vinus  pdtula  var,  film  itricHs  Bentharo.  Plant  Hartw.  This  pine  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Bentham  as  only  a  variety  of  P.  pdtula  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  2267.,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  very  distinct  one.  The  leaves  of  this  (?  species,  not  variety) 
are  three  m  a  sheath,  7  or  8  inches  long,  stifle,  and  three  times  the  size  of  those 
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of  the  true  P.  pitula  of  my  former  report  (p.  6.),  the  leaves  of  which  are  only 
Jive  inches  lon^,  and  very  lax.    The  cones  are  hard,  horn-shaped,  and  like 
those  of  P.  r  atula,  but  much  smaller :  they  were  received  from  M.  Uartweg, 
who  found  them  at  Real  del  Monte  in  Mexico. 

Pinus  Ayacahuite  Schiede.  This  gigantic  pine  belongs  to  the  tS'trobus  di- 
vision, with  the  leaves  five  in  a  sheath,  very  short,  not  being  more  than  3 
or  4  inches  long,  but  rather  stout  for  the  leaves  of  this  section  :  the  sheaths 
are  deciduous,  and  the  leaves  (particularly  the  young  ones)  are  glaucous  on 
the  under  side.  The  cones  very  much  resemble  those  of  P.  excelsa,  but  are 
three  times  the  size,  being  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  with  distant,  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  spreading  scales,  which  are  reflexed  at  the  points,  ft  was 
found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Guatemala,  and  by  M.  Ehrenberg 
at  Omitlan  in  Mexico. 

Vinuija^Ua  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg,  MisceL,  p.  133.  1840.  This  magnificent  new 
pine  has  the  leaves  five  in  a  sheath,  which  are  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and 
are  longer  than  in  any  other  species  previously  discovered.  The  branches  are 
stouter  than  those  of  P.  australis,  and  the  cones  also  resemble  those  of  that 
species  more^tfaan  any  others  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  being  from  7  in.  to  9  in. 
long,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  with  rather  prominent  scales.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  M.  Hartweg,  on  the  Volcan  del  Fuego,in  Guatemala. 

Amines  SnMilnsL  WalUch.  Arb.  BrU„  p.  2317.  fig.  2229.  This  Indian  fir 
has  been  very  much  confused,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
^^bies  Morinda  (also  Khutrow)  of  Royle,  but  they  are  very  distinct  in  the 
cones  ;  cones  of  the  true  A,  Smithtana  having  been  sent  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  of  A,  Morinda  (^Khutrow),  by  Dr.  Royle.  The  cones  of 
^^bies  Smithiana  are  not  half  the  size  of  those  of  A'hieE  Morinda,  but  more 
conical,  with  the  scales  rather  cuneated,  and  much  divided  at  the  margins ; 
while  those  of  i41)ies  Morinda  {Khutrow^  are  bluntly  oblong,  with  the  scales 
rounded,  nearly  entire  (mostly  bilobed),  much  thicker  and  larger  in  propor- 
tion. I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difierence  in  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plants,  but  the  young  seedlings  of  A^hies  Smithtana  are  much  slenderer  and 
smaller  than  those  of  ^'bies  Morinda  of  the  same  age.  The  tree  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  is  ^ven  in  Arb,  Brit,,  vol. 
viii.  t.  340.,  is  A,  Smithiaiia  Wall. 

Vicea  Pinsapo  Bote,  This  most  certainly  is  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of 
P.  cephaldnica,  but,  I  believe,  distinct  in  some  minor  points  ;  and  I  am  surprised 
how  any  person  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  Coniferas  should  have 
supposed  the  one  to  be  a  Picea  and  the  other  an  A^'bies.  The  seeds  of  A  hies 
are  hard-shelled  and  round,  like  those  of  Pinus,  while'  the  seeds  of  Pfcea 
are  soft  and  angular.  This  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the  generic  dif- 
ference, without  even  having  the  deciduous  scales  of  the  cones. 

^umperus  flagellifomm.  A  plant  of  this  very  distinct  species  of  juniper 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
deformed,  or  rather  decrepit,  specimens  of  Chinese  skill,  an  old  pollard,  which 
is  said  to  be  above  one  thousand  years  old.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  other 
that  I  know  or  can  find  any  description  of.  It  has  long,  slender,  closely  im- 
bricated shoots  (both  young  and  old),  very  much  resembling  very  fine  whipcord 
(in  consequence  of  which  I  have  placed  the  above  specific  name  provisionally), 
and  it  is  a  true  juniper,  having  sometimes  those  open  glaucous  shoots  with 
sharp  lanceolate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  globular,  but  sometimes  slightly 
angular,  and  very  glaucous.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  strikes  freely  fi-om  cut- 
tings of  the  two-years-old  wood.  [Being  quite  hardy,  and  so  easily  propagated, 
we  trust  so  interesting  and  ornamental  a  species  will  soon  become  general  in 
collections.    We  recommend  the  plant  to  nurserymen.] 

Juniperus  dealbdta.  This  very  distinct  and  handsome  species  is  supposed 
to  be  from  North-West  America.  It  has  the  close  habit  of  the  common 
juniper,  but  with  small,  imbricated,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  rather  distant  on  the 
shoots,  which  are  rather  slender,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  colour,  more 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  summer.     It  is  very  distinct  from  any  others 
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that  I  know,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest-scented,  not  even  excepting  the  sa- 
vins.    It  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  rival  for  the  singular  J,  suecica  in  habit. 
HorticuUwral  Society's  Garden,  Nov.  14.  1840. 


Art.  IL     On  Mr.  Penns  Mode  of  Warming  and  Ventilating. 

By  N.  M.  T. 

After  visiting  Mr.  Penn*s  establishment  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
merits  of  his  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  plant-houses,  the  result  is 
that  1  think  it  fully  deserving  of  all  that  you  have  said  in  its  favour.  I  coo- 
sider*  it  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the  horticulturist.  To  Mr. 
Penn  the  thanks  of  every  gardener  are  justly  due  ;  mine  he  has  most  sincerely ; 
as  I  consider  that  he  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  labour  of  our  profession ; 
to  shorten  the  list  of  countless  accidents  that  were  ever  ready,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  deprive  us  of  the  just  reward  for  months  of  unremitted  ex- 
ertion and  anxiety ;  and  to  render,  with  ordinary  care,  success,  even  in  our 
most  difficult  operations,  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  Were  it  merely  a 
matter  of  theory,  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  over  stagnation,  for 
every  purpose  of  the  cultivator,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  possessing 
common  sense,  however  destitute  he  might  be  of  horticultural  knowledge ; 
but  happily  this  system  has  been  so  far  tested  by  practice,  that  there  is  not 
room  for  a  single  doubt  of  its  effects.  The  plants  treated  according  to  this 
system  by  Mr.  Penn  are  such,  that  I  am  satisfied  he  need  only  show  them 
to  his  most  decided  opponents,  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all 
opposition,  and  that  his  system  must  speedily  supersede  all  others.  The 
beholder  is  in  fact  forced  into  the  most  favourable  conclusion,  without  the  aid 
of  judgment ;  as  nothing  can  more  forcibly  appeal  to  the  senses.  Its  effects 
may  be  tasted,  smelted,  and  they  are  as  sensible  to  feeling  as  to  ^ght.  The 
exquisite  flavour  of  fruit,  the  unusual  degree  of  fragrance  in  flowers,  the 
entire  absence  of  all  confined  or  fetid  smells,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  we  can  bear  a  degree  of  temperature  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
soon  becomes  intolerable,  may  all  be  appreciated  by  the  merest  novice.  The 
practised  eye  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  practical  man  must  perceive  a 
striking  originality  of  character  displayed  by  every  plant  that  comes  under 
his  notice  in  Mr.  Penn's  houses.  This  change  of  habit  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  understood.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  greatly  depends 
upon  the  unparalleled  breadth  of  fine  foliage  so  universally  displayed  ;  and  upon 
the  absence  of  all  debility  of  habit,  which  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  every 
plant  cultivated  in  the  hitherto  unnatural  atmosphere  created  by  a  covering 
of  glass.  There  is  a  truly  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  between  some 
plants  of  the  species  flowering  with  Mr.  Penn,  and  flowering  in  some  of  the 
superb  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  flower  stems  pro- 
duced in  the  confinement,  and  by  the  excessive  stimulus  applied  by  the  latter, 
are  elongated,  comparatively  feeble,  and  half-pendent  from  the  weight  of  their 
blossoms;  while  with  the  former  they  are  stubby,  elastic,  and  upright,  bearing 
with  ease  their  fine  blossoms,  having  apparently  found  the  necessity  of  nerving 
themselves  to  withstand  the  current  of  air  in  which  they  live. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  descend  to  the  notice  of  individual  species,  but  in 
remarking  the  superiority  over  general  culture  so  evident,  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  such  of  our  old  shy  favourites  as  fell  in  my  way;  and  notwith- 
standing their,  general  obstinacy,  I  invariably  found  them  keeping  pace  with 
(or  rather  surpassing)  the  mass  in  their  approach  to  perfection. 

Some  cucumbers  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  forcing-house  were  growing 
with  surprising  luxuriance,  and  under  them  kidneybeans  in  pots  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  exhibiting  (June  1.)  all  the  health  and  stubbiness  they  generally  do 
in  March  or  April.  Let  the  practical  man  mark  this.  A  house  of  pine 
plants,  without  a  single  exception,  of  the  most  magnificent  growth,  demands  a 
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separate  notice.  In  examinine  some  pine  plants  grown  in  pits  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  I  was  delighted  to  find  them  also  growing  after  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  This  speaks  forcibly  for  the  system,  and  demonstrates  that 
any  extraordinary  effect  may  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Penn's  system,  rather  than 
to  the  management,  which,  however,  appeared  excellent  in  every  department, 
doing  great  credit  to  Mr.  Penn's  intelligent  and  most  obliging  gardener. 

There  is,  I  find,  an  opinion  that  this  system  can  only  be  useful  in  houses 
where  fire  heat  is  constantly  used,  and  that  for  green-houses,  or  mere  con- 
servative structures,  it  will  be  nearly  useless.  My  opinion  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  forcing-houses,  where  it  may  be  deemed 
indispensable,  I  would  adopt  it  in  the  green-house  in  preference  to  all  other 
modes  of  heating.  Green-house  plants  invariably  do  well  while  we  can  admit 
plenty  of  air ;  or  while  we  can  maintain  a  current  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
damp.  But  there  are  sometimes  months  together  that  we  cannot  open  a  sash 
to  effect  this,  without  admitting  air  injuriously  cold,  or  saturated  with  moist- 
ure ;  it  is  then  we  are  doomed  to  see  many  of  our  tender  favourites  pine, 
droop,  and  die  ;  and  then  that  the  advantage  of  an  independent  atmospnere, 
circulating  at  pleasure,  and  of  any  desired  quality  of  heat  and  moisture,  be^ 
comes  of  incalculable  value.  Admitting  damp  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that 
tender  plants  have  to  encounter  during  winter ;  that  a  current  of  air  dispels  that 
damp  as  effectually,  and  much  more  safely,  than  fire  heat  (the  least  excess  of 
which  is  always  hurtful,  often  fataH,  the  conclusion  is,  that  plants  in  a  damp 
state  are  really  more  benefited  by  tne  application  of  fire  heat  from  the  com- 
motion it  creates  in  the  air,  than  firom  any  trifling  addition  it  may  make  to 
the  temperature.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  Mr.  Penn's  apparatus,  with  which 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel  will  create  a  tenfold  current,  giving  at  all  times  the 
power  of  maintaining  sufficient  heat  to  keep  plants  in  a  state  of  health  without 
the  possibility  of  injuring  them.  Some  persons  suppose  that  plants  will  thrive 
better  in  a  lower  circulating  medium,  than  they  will  do  in  a  higher  stagnated 
one  ;  (that  is,  that  they  will  do  as  well  in  a  current  of  air  heated  to  60°,  as 
they  would  where  it  is  stagnated  and  heated  to  l(f  ;)  then  I  reply  that  we 
know  that  plants  of  a  more  hardy  nature  will  bear  much  more  heat  with  the 
air  in  a  state  of  circulation,  than  they  will  when  it  is  stagnant.  Therefore, 
with  an  atmosphere  so  truly  under  our  control  as  that  produced  by  Mr. 
Penn,  we  mav  reasonably  expect  an  approximation  in  the  habits  of  plants,  that 
will  render  the  division  of  structures,  however  desirable  under  any  circum- 
stances, less  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is, 
I  think,  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  case  to  an  extent  that  will  render 
green-house  grapes  equal  to  the  present  forced  firuit. 

But  it  must  appear  premature,  even  to  guess  at  the  effects  to  be  produced 
by  a  system  the  mfluence  of  which  must  be  universal.  Still  we  can  hardly 
expect  too  much  firom  any  thing  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  grand  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Mr.  Penn's  method  is  not,  however,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  ventilation.  Supposing  that  to  go  for  nothing,  still  there  is  much 
to  recommend  it  left.  His  boiler  gives  unlimited  command  of  heat  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  fiiel,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  constructed  with 
truly  self-acting  simplicity,  which  is  an  object  of  the  last  importance ;  and  his 
manner  of  heating  so  many  houses  fi*om  one  fire  possesses  advantages  that 
must  be  obvious  to  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  and  must  alone  render 
it  superior  to  all  others.  The  saving  of  labour,  consequently  of  expense,  is 
great ;  while  there  is  a  certainty  that  one  fire,  upon  which  every  thing  depends, 
will  be  better  attended  to,  and  therefore  perform  the  work  better  than  if  it 
were  left  to  half  a  score  fireplaces.  Altogether,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  where  the  houses  of  an  establishment  are  not  too  far  apart  to  be 
connected,  they  will  be  better  attended  to  than  if  they  were  separate.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  heat  is  often  denied  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  a 
little  would  often  do  good,  when  we  are  loth  to  heat  a  separate  apparatus  to 
produce  it.  Where  the  whole  are  connected,  this  can  be  done  without,  I  may 
say,  either  time  or  trouble^  and  often,  as  chance  may  be,  without  a  farthing  gS 
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expense.  For  example,  suppose  that  any  of  the  houses  at  work  becomes 
overheated,  turn  the  water  for  a  time  into  any  house  that  may  be  cold  or 
damp,  and  you  have  a  more  reasonable  and  economical  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  excessive  temperature  procured  at  so  much  expense,  than  by  opening  the 
sashes  that  it  may  escape  into  the  external  air. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  repeating  your  advice,  and  earnestly 
recommending  all  whom  it  may  concern,  to  employ,  in  the  erection  of  this 
apparatus,  the  inventor  in  preference  to  all  others ;  they  will  thereby  not  only 
do  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Penn,  but  they  will  find  him  do  the  work  better, 
and  consequently  cheaper,  than  any  other  mechanic. 

Mr.  Penn,  be  it  understood,  presses  his  invention  upon  no  man.  He  cour- 
teously exhibits  the  effects  it  has  produced  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  leaves  them 
to  reject  or  adopt  it  at  pleasure.  Nor  will  he,  I  presume,  trouble  himself  to 
notice  the  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  While  others  are  finding  fault 
with  his  apparatus,  he  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  pulling  down  theirs  and 
substituting  his  own  in  their  stead.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  some  of  their 
apparatus,  excellent  in  their  kind,  erected  here ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
unsparing  liberality  of  my  respected  employer,  I  have  been  allowed  to  extend 
the  new  system  to  every  thing  requiring  it  here,  where  it  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time,  answering  admirably.  Should  I  have  to  report  progress,  in- 
dependent of  the  opinion  I  have  so  unconditionally  expressed,  you  may 
depend  that  it  shall  have  fair  play  and  no  favour.  The  purpose  to  which  the 
underground  connecting  pipes  might  be  applied,  in  connexion  with  the  still 
neglected  scheme  of  portable  houses,  &c.  Tsee  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
vol.  xiii,  p.  442.),  will,  should  it  prove  sufficiently  interesting,  form  the  subject 
of  another  paper. 

Folkstone,  Sept.  24.  1840. 


Art.  III.  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  1840.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  near 
New  York. 

Nothing  has  occurred  so  remarkable  in  the  United  States  in  the  gardening 
way,  as  the  late  Aforus  nmltica61is  fever,  as  it  is  now  called  here,  which  has 
fully  exploded  and  burnt  out  this  past  season,  after  a  duration  of  about  two  or 
three  yearsv  The  production  of  silk,  which  is  at  the  present  moment  carried 
on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  whicli,  no  doubt,  will  in  time  be  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  industry  here,  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  attention  which  the  mulberry  mania  has  attracted  towards  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  thousands  have  wasted  their  time  and  money  in  this  idle 
speculation,  and  not  a  few  have  been  ruined  or  much  embarrassed  by  it.  In 
trie  autumn  of  1838,  the  demand  for  this  species  of  mulberry  was  so  great, 
that  the  trees  were  sold  by  the  100  and  1000  at  prices  varying  from  U.  to  51. 
per  tree,  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  cuttings  the  plants  would  afibrd. 
During  the  winter  of  1838-39,  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  gardeners 
emptied  their  green-houses  of  plants,  or  built  new  ones  to  be  occupied  in  the 
propagation  of  this  far-famed  plant ;  and,  through  the  whole  southern  states, 
every  one  appeared  to  be  occupied  in  the  same  manner;  even  the  sashes  were 
taken  out  of  the  dwelling-houses  to  cover  hot-bed  frames  filled  with  the 
young  cuttings.  During  the  spring  of  1839,  the  fever  was  at  its  height. 
Auction  sales  of  the  plants  and  cuttings  were  made  daily  in  New  York  at 
enormous  prices,  large  quantities  were  imported  fi'om  France  and  the  South 
of  Europe  ;  and  not  only  were  all  the  varieties  of  ilfdrus  alba  sold  for  M. 
multicaulis,  but  even  the  branches  of  some  of  our  native  trees,  as  the  Tilia 
americ^na,  were  sold  in  bundles  for  cuttings  of  the  M.  multicaulis.  The 
ordinary  price  for  buds  (every  bud  will  produce  a  plant)  was  two  to  five 
cents ;  and  not  only  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  but  merchants,  lawyers. 
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physicians,  and  divines,  were  found  purchasing,  and  afterwards  assiduously 
fostering,  this  newly  discovered  source  of  wealth.  Although  the  summer  of 
1839  was  an  extremely  unfavourable  one,  yet  an  accurate  observer,  who  made 
the  entire  tour  of  the  union  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  informed  us  that 
at  the  lowest  calculation  there  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  millions  of  plants 
growing  in  the  country.  The  natural  result  was,  that  in  the  autumn  succeeding 
all  came  into  the  market  as  sellers,  and  none  as  buyers ;  the  trees  were  first 
sold  at  a  few  cents  each,  and  finally  were  not  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  price 
whatever.  During  the  present  year,  therefore,  while  immense  numbers  nave 
served  as  brush  for  sticking  peas,  or  have  been  entirely  thrown  away,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals  possessing  the  requisite  means,  as  well  as 
many  farmers,  have  turned  their  attention  to  silk-growing  with  good  success. 
In  New  England  there  are  at  least  two  towns  that  produce  annually  from  50 
to  100,000  dollars'  worth  of  silk ;  and,  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
in  New  York,  specimens  of  tassels,  fringes,  and  a  great  variety  of  silk  fabrics 
of  the  first  quality,  were  exhibited,  entirely  of  domestic  production  and  manu- 
facture. Our  sewing  silk  is  admitted  by  the  consumers  of  this  article  to  be 
far  stronger,  and  of  equal  fineness  and  lustre  with  the  best  Italian  ;  and,  from 
the  more  gradual  and  sure  manner  in  which  the  silk  business  is  making 
progress,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be  of  immense  importance 
to  the  nation. 

7%e  Advance  ofHorHcuUure  generaUy  in  the  union  is  rapid,  though,  fi'om  its 
being  diffused  over  such  an  immense  territory,  the  results  are  neither  so  soon 
nor  so  easily  appreciated  as  in  a  country  .covering  a  smaller  superficial  area,  as 
England  or  France.  Every  year  we  find  the  number  of  what  may  be  called 
handsome  villas  and  suburban  residences,  with  respectable,  sometimes  elegant, 
gardens  and  neat  green-houses,  increasing,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
Atlantic  states.  The  recently  increased  facilities  of  importing  rare  plants  by 
the  medium  of  the  steamers  have  given  fresh  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of 
aiilateurs  and  commercial  gardeners  in  obtaining  new  species  and  improved 
varieties.  Immense  quantities  of  fruit  trees,  rose  bushes,  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  &c.,  are  imported  annually,  and  sold  in  New  York ;  those  from  the 
French  nurseries  are,  however,  frequently  of  the  most  worthless  description, 
though  sold  under  high-sounding  names.  Although  New  York  is  the  point 
of  reception  and  delivery  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  union,  it  is  far 
below  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  horticultural  zeal  or  taste.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  all-engrossing  nature  of  the  commercial  pursuits  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  partly  from  the  fact  that  its  own  direct  suburbs  are  neither 
pleasant  nor  perfectly  healthy  for  residence ;  hence,  the  more  wealthy  in* 
habitants  form  their  country  seats  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Con- 
necticut, &c.  The  suburbs  of  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  union,  abounding  with  elegant  and  well  cultivated  residences  of 
opulent  citizens.  The  climate  of  Massachusetts  being  a  little  more  in- 
auspicious to  the  maturing  of  the  finer  fruits  than  that  of  the  middle  states, 
forcing  is  carried  to  greater  perfection  about  Boston  than  in  any  other  portion 
oF  the  union  ;  some  of  the  finer  places  having  from  500  ft.  to  1200  ft.  in  length 
of  green-houses  and  forcing>houses.  Philadelphia  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  taste  for  green-house  exotics  which  has  long  existed  there,  as  there 
are  probably  more  plants  grown  there  than  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the 
union  together.  The  public  squares  of  this  city  are  numerous  and  filled  with 
choice  and  beautiful  trees,  and  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  houses  are  more 
elegantly  decorated  with  rare  plants  and  climbers  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen. 
There  are  seven  horticultural  societies  in  the  union,  those  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  of  course,  taking  the  lead  in  zeal  and  usefulness.  Some 
idea  orthe  interest  manifested  in  these  cities  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  admission  to  the  late  exhibition  of  the  latter  society 
were  nearly  4000  dollars. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  than  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States.-  Although 
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the  winters  are  moderateljr  cold,  vet,  when  the  spring  fiurly  commences  (from 
the  first  of  March  to  Apnl),  all  tear  of  the  chilbng  frosts  so  fetal  in  England 
is  over,  and  the  trees  bloom  and  the  fruit  sets  and  swells  with  rs^idity  sur- 
prising to  a  European  gardener.  Walls  are  comparatively  unknown,  yet  the 
poorest  occupant  of  an  acre  of  ground  may  have  the  finest  peaches,  cher- 
ries, plums,  apricots,  melons,  &c.,  with  the  easiest  possible  out-of-door 
culture.  Several  attempts  have  bec»i  made  by  French  and  German  emigrants 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  foreign  grape  for  wine  on  a  large  scale. 
These  have  always  failed,  the  wine  grape  of  Europe  being  almost  the  only 
fruit  of  the  other  continent  which  does  not  arrive  at  an  equal  perfection  here. 
But  we  have  several  native  varieties  which  promise  fully  to  supply  their  place 
for  the  vintage,  if  not  for  the  table.  Vinevards  of  these  kinds  are  now  in 
successful  operation  in  various  sections  of  the  union,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  3000  acres.  Mr.  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  most  intelligent  and 
zealous  patron  of  horticulture,  has  produced  the  finest  wines ;  some  of  them 
indeed  so  nearly  resembling  the  finest  and  most  expensive  imported  varieties 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  best  judges.  The  yield  of  these  American 
grapes  is  truly  enormous,  Mr.  Longworth  having  produced  at  the  rate  of 
3000  gallons  per  acre. 

Commercial  Gardens  are  constantly  increasing  as  the  wants  of  the  country 
increase.  Fruit  trees  are  of  course  most  in  demand  where  so  many  new 
residences  are  being  planted  ;  but  the  taste  for  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  is  every  year  becoming  greater.  Mr.  Gordon  has  given  a 
tolerably  good  description  of  the  principal  nurseries  in  a  former  page  of  your 
M^azine.  The  largest  general  nurseries  at  present  are  Wilcomb  and  King's 
at  Flushing,  and  our  own  (A.  J.  Downing  and  Co.)  at  Newburgh,  near  New 
York.  The  latter  covers  about  24  acres ;  and  trees  and  plants  Imve  been  dis- 
tributed in  a  single  year  over  23  states  of  the  union,* embracing  a  diameter  of 
nearly  1000  miles. 

Messrs.  Winship's  nursery  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  are  celebrated  for  their  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  those  of 
Landreth  of  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Carr's  establishment,  near  the  latter  city, 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  fine  native  trees  and  tree  seeds.*  Besides 
these,  there  are  nurseries  at  Albany,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Auburn,  Ro- 
chester, and  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  several  pretty  laige 
establishments  at  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  &c. ;  besides  20  more 
new  ones  in  progress  at  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places  in 
the  western  states.  The  largest  growers  of  green-house  plants  are  Mr. 
Buist  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hogg  of  New  York ;  the  former,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  cultivators  in  the  country,  has  about  13,000  square  feet  of 
glass.  Mr.  Thorbum  of  New  York  is  the  great  dealer  in  seeds,  and  grows 
the  dahlia  to  its  highest  perfection  at  his  residence  at  Astoria  near  the  latter 
city. 

We  are  greatly  in  want  of  an  experimental  garden,  like  that  of  your  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  to  test  the  endless  variety  of  fruits  which  are 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  various  nurseries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  show 
their  comparative  excellence  in  this  climate.  None  of  our  horticultural 
societies  have  yet  been  able  to  establish  experimental  gardens ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  public  experimental  or  botanic  garden  in  America,  belonging  to 
any  institution  or  corporate  body,  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  Manning  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  one  of  our  best  pomologists,  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
branch  of  horticulture  ;  and  we  have  ourselves,  fruited  and  tested  during  the 
past  year,  at  this  establishment  above,  250  varieties  of  firuit,  including  nearly 
all  the  finest  new  varieties  of  Knight,  Van  Mons,  &c. 

*  The  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  at  Flushing,  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decay,  and  the  green-house  plants  and  other  effects  of  the  proprietor  have 
lately  been  sold  by  auction. 
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A  public  garden  for  promenade  has  been  commenced  within  a  year  in 
Boston,  by  a  company  of  individuals,  and  a  collection  of  plants  purchased, 
preen-house  built,  &c.,  which  we  hope  may  set  an  example  worthy  of  frequent 
imitation  in  the  other  cities. 

In  relation  to  Floriculture,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exact  state  of 
our  gardens;  for,  while  you  will  find  1000  gardens  in  which  the  rarest 
China  and  hardy  roses,  or  the  latest  and  most  recherche  dahlias,  are  blooming 
in  the  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fine  camellias, 
paeonias,  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  respectable 
collection  of  carnations,  auriculas,  pansies,  or  anemones  in  the  whole  country. 
This  has  arisen,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  &ct  that  these  latter 
florist^s  flowers  have  almost  invariably  perished  in  the  long  voyages  of  the 
packet  ships,  from  being  badly  packed,  &c. :  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them 
becoming  every  where  common,  since  the  rapid  passages  made  by  the  steamers 
have  enabled  us  to  import  them  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  Literature  of  Gardening,  but  little  has  been  produced  here,  as  the 
current  works  of  the  English  press,  of  a  higher  character,  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic  almost  as  soon  as  published.  Buist's  American  Flower^ 
Garden  ZHrectory,  and  Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant,  Kenrick's  Orchardist, 
and  Lindiey's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  (American  edition),  are  the  most  popular 
works  that  have  yet  been  published  in  this  country.  Hovey's  Magazine  of 
Horticulture  is  published  monthly  at  Boston.  Our  agricultural  periodicals^ 
increasing  duly  in  number  and  circulation,  are  working  great  good  for  the 
tanning  interest,  and  indirectly  for  that  of  gardening,  by  teaching  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  art»  of  culture,  as  well  as  practical  results  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  American  Institute,  which  holds  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  native  industry  in  New  York,  second,  in  point  of  size  or 
interest,  to  none  in  the  world,  has  for  two  years  past  had  a  department, 
especially  devoted  to  agriculture,  where  tiie  choicest  stock  and  pure  blood 
cattle  are  shown  and  sold,  and  where  ploughing  matches  to  test  the  best  im- 
plements are  held.  The  present  season  they  have  also  proposed  a  horticultural 
department,  which,  if  carried  out  on  an  equally  Hberal  scale,  may  be  of  great 
service  in  fostering  a  taste  for  horticulture. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Neivburgh,  near  New  York, 

Sept,  30.  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Report  on  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 
Egypt.  Extracted  from  Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  Egypt,  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  printed  in  1840* 

The  Report  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  which  can  well  be  conceived.  Egypt^ 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  semi-barbarous  country, 
in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  travel,  and  next  to  impossible  for  a 
European  to  live  in  comfort,  is  here  shown  to  be  making  gigantic 
strides  in  civilisation!,  and  all  this  through  the  efforts  of  one  in- 
dividual, the  present  pacha,  or  viceroy,  Mahomet  Ali.  The 
few  extracts  for  which  we  can  afford  room  chiefly  relate  to 
agriculture  and  gardening;  but  as  the  Report  itself,  occupying 
2S6  folio  pages  of  small  type,  is,  like  other  governnient  Reports, 
sold  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper  (35.  6d.)i  we 
recommend  it  to  every  reader  whose  heart  is  capable  of  ex- 
panding with  delight  at  the  prospects  of  human  nature,  in  a  part 
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of  the  world  hitherto  generally  considered  stagnant  in  respect 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  in  the  full  plenitude  of  suffering  from 
much  that  is  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Report  without 
being  struck  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  comprehen- 
sive mind>  impartiality,  and  delightfully  liberal  views  of  Dr. 
Bowring.  The  government  which  has  employed  such  a  man 
deserves  immortal  honour.  A  man,  indeed,  with  so  many  quali- 
fications for  such  a  mission  is  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  be  long  blessed  with  health  and  strength  to  be  simi- 
larly employed,  and  that  a  government  may  always  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  this  country  which  has  sense,  liberality,  and 
independence  enough  to  engage  him  in  labours  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  for  their  object^  not  only  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  progress  of  civilisation  throughout  the  world. 

"  Agriculture.  —  The  causes  of  the  general  stagnation  of  agricaltural  and 
manurocturing  improvement  in  ^e  East  will  be  found  to  be  deeply  seated  and 
widely  spread  ;  for,  though  some  evidences  of  progress  may  be  here  and  there 
discovei^ed,  they  must  be  considered  as  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
almost  universal  result. 

"  There  is  in  the  Mahomedan  religion  itself  a  great  want  of  encouragement 
to  art,  science,  or  industry.  It  does  not  give  honour  to  labour.  The  book 
and  the  sword  are  the  only  two  objects  which  it  presents  as  worthy  the 
ambition  or  the  reverence  of  its  votaries.  The  Imams,  who  sometimes  preach 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden  scimitar  in  the  other,  are  living 
emblems  of  the  present  state  of  the  Mussulman  world,  —  for  the  sword  is 
poweriess,  and  the  book  speaks  in  vain.  Agriculture  has  no  praise  in  the 
Koran,  nor  has  manu&cture  nor  commerce:  it  is  the  book  of  the  desert, 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  The  Nile  is,  indeed,  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  among  the  Egyptians,  as  wells  and  water-springs  are 
to  the  Arabs ;  but  the  attachment  of  the  fellahs  to  their  fields  and  to  their 
plantations,  which  distii^uishcs  them  from  the  great  body  of  the  Mahomedans, 
has  in  it  much  of  Paganism,  which,  indeed,  hem  the  plough  in  honour.  The 
Koran  was  addressed  to  warriors  —  to  the  fighting  men  of  the  waste.  The 
Mahometan  cultivator  seems  to  accept  and  resign  himself  to  a  recognised 
condition  of  humiliation  and  inferiority  —  for  him  there  is  little  comfort  in  the 
holy  book.  If  an  Egyptian  artisan  be  asked  to  undertake  any  labour  ana- 
logous to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  as,  for  example,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  a 
garden,  in  the  enclosure -of  a  field,  or  any  similar  work,  he  will  indignantly 
answer,  "  Am  I  a  fellah  ?  "  Hence  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  imply  degrada- 
tion, and  the  peasantry  represent  not  the  pride,  but  the  poverty  —  not  men 
aspiring  to  wealth  and  influence,  but  those  contented  with  a  meek  and  un- 
resisting servility." 

After  speaking  of  the  measurement  of  land  and  the  rights  of 
property,  the  principal  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  is 
stated  to  be  trefoil,  grain,  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  other  seeds, 
which  are  threshed  at  "a  kele  per  day,"  and  the  threshed  corn 
watched  by  a  man  at  a  kele  per  night,  ^^  independently  of  what 
be  steals.  The  distribution  of  lands,  the  soil,  *Hhe  powers  of 
which  are  incalculable,"  the  encroachments  of  the  desert,  the 
hot  winds,  and  the  locusts,  are  next  reported  on. 

"  Encroachments  of  the  Desert,  —  But  a  perpetual  struggle  is  carried  on 
between  the  desert  and  cultivation.  In  many  parts  of  the  Delta  the  de&ert  has 
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invaded  and  mastered  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Abouzabel,  in  the 
district  of  Essiout,  and  some  other  parts  of  Egypt,  the  desert  has  been  van- 
quished by  cultivation.  In  fact,  were  there  hands  to  plough,  and  water  to 
irrigate,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  what  an  immense  tract  of  territory  might  be 
rescued  from  waste.  Still,  to  counterbalance,  as  it  were,  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  other  difficulties  peculiar  to  eastern  regions  present  them- 
selves in  Egypt. 

"  The  Khamsine,  or  hot  Winds,  —  The  hot  winds  of  the  desert  often  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  ;  their  intensity  and  duration  become  objects 
to  him  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  there  are  seasons  in  which  the  khamsine 
(which  takes  its  name  from  its  ordinary  duration  of  fifty  days)  dries  up  whole 
districts,  even  after  irrigation.  Added  to  this,  the  prospect  of  large  and  pro- 
ductive harvests  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  visitations  of  Locusts, 
which  appear  in  clouds  of  myriads,  destroying  everything  before  them.  I 
have  seen  dense  masses  of  this  all-destroying  plague,  followed  by  multitudes 
of  hawks  and  other  birds,  filling  the  atmosphere  for  a  vast  space,  and  then 
descending  on  the  fields  of  corn,  which  they  completely  devastate,  and  then 
yring  their  way  to  another  spot,  to  be  devastated  in  its  turn." 

T^e  Inundations  of  the  Nile  form  a  subject  which  surely  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  any  gardener  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

**  All  countries,"  Dr.  Bowring  observes,  "  are  subjected  more  or  less  to  the 
action  of  the  seasons  on  their  agricultural  productions,  which  are  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable  to  seed- 
time, growth,  and  harvest.  But  in  Egypt  one  necessity  absorbs  all  others ; 
the  sunshine  to  ripen,  the  fair  weather  for  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
may  always  be  reckoned  on,  but,  unless  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  irrigate 
the  lands,  in  vain  through  immense  districts  is  the  seed  sown,  in  vain  the 
husbandman  goes  forth  to  harvest.  The  inundations  are  very  various  in  their 
character  and  consequences :  when  favourable  to  the  upper  regions,  they  are 
excessive  in  the  lower ;  and  when  they  suit  the  lower  districts,  they  some- 
times leave  the  higher  country  almost  dry." 

We  omit  great  part  of  the  subject  to  notice  the  curious  and 
melancholy  fact  contained  in  the  following  sentence :  — 

**  It  mav  be  doubted  if  the  farmed  land  is  less  than  it  was  a  generation  ago  ; 
in  some  districts  it  is  undoubtedly  greater;  but  the  hands  which  cultivate  are 
diminished  in  number,  and  their  efficiency  has  been  considerably  interfered 
with  by  the  habit  of  mutilation  to  which  they  have  recourse  as  a  means  of 
escaping  the  military  life,  to  which  the  Egyptian  Arabs  have  a  singular  re- 
pugnance, not  only  from  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to,  but  from  that 
passionate  love  of  the  valley  of  Egypt  which  is  the  universal  characteristic 
of  the  race." 

Cultivation   by  Surface  Irrigation   is  practised  in    all   warm 

countries,  even  in  the  South  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the  time 

will  arrive  when  the  importance  of  watering,  as  an  element  of 

high  artificial  culture,  will  be  better  understood  in  England  than 

It  is  at  present.     How  we  can  think  it  reasonable  to  supply 

every  other  element  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  and  yet  withhold 

that  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  growth  in  plants,  is  not  easily 

to  be  accounted  for ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  on  the 

subject.     Dr.  Bowring   informs  us  that  there   are   in   Lower 

Egypt  50,000  water-wheels  for  cultivation  by  irrigation,  each 
*  uu  2 
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vforked  by  three  oxen  and  two  men.  They  work,  on  an  average, 
180  days  in  the  year.  There  is,  besides,  another  [kind  of 
machine  for  raising  water,  called  a  **  shadoof,''  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  worked  by  men  without  oxen.  Dr.  Bowring 
calculates  that  these  water-wheels  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
dispensed  with  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Nile  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  fork  of  the  Delta  ;  —  a  magnificent  idea,  the 
sublimity  of  which  can  only  be  fully  felt  by  those  who  have  seen 
a  wide  river  passing  through  a  perfectly  flat  country,  such  as 
Holland.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  it  is  stated  that 
the  use  of  steam-engines  for  throwing  up  water  may  probably 
render  such  a  dam  unnecessary. 

Canals  and  Wells  have  been  at  all  times  in  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  the  region  above  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  constructed,  excavated,  or  repaired,  by 
the  government  of  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  government,  it  seems,  is  obliged  to  force  the  inhabit- 
ants  to  cultivate  the  ground  according  to  approved  rules. 

*^  The  excuse  alleged  for  forcing  a  particular  cultivation  in  Egypt  is,  that 
the  lazy  habits  of  the  fellahs  would  induce  them  to  abandon  cultivation 
altogether^  or,  at  all  events,  only  to  produce  the  articles  necessary  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  such  as  required  the  smallest  application  of  labour, 
were  not  the  despotic  stimulant  applied.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  suggested 
to  Mahomet  Ali  that  a  greater  latitude  left  to  the  cultivator  would  lead  to  an 
increased  production,  he  replied,  *  No  !  my  peasantry  are  suffering  from  the 
disease  of  ignorance  to  their  true  interest,  and  I  must  act  the  part  of  the 
doctor.     I  must  be  severe  when  anything  goes  wrong.* 

"  The  indolence  of  the  fellahs  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  justification  of 
that  direction  which  the  government  gives  to  cultivation,  by  requiring  the 
production  of  certain  articles  in  particular  localities,  not  allowing  to  the 
peasant  or  proprietor  to  decide  as  to  what  produce  would  be  most  profitable 
to  him. 

**  The  authorities  aver  that,  where  a  greater  liberty  of  action  has  been  g^ven 
to  the  cultivator,  his  produce  has  been  less,  and  that  the  ordinary  motive  of 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  so  strong  as  the  unwillingness  to  labour.  As  far,  bow^ 
ever,  as  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  the  desire  to  accumulate  and  to  retain  wealth 
is  as  active  and  as  influential  among  the  fellah  race  its  in  any  other  class  of 
human  beings ;  and,  were  the  rights  of  property  better  defined  and  respected, 
and  a  system  of  regularity  introduced  into  the  fiscal  machinery  of  Egypt,  the 
peasantry  might  be  very  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests." 

This  state  of  things  in  Egypt  is  not  very  different  from  what  was 
the  case  in  the  very  best  cultivated  districts  in  Scotland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  in  proof  of  which  sfee  Cleg- 
horn's  History  of  Agrictdture  in  Black's  edition  of  the  Ency^ 
clopcedia  Britannica,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Passing  over  several  pages,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
quote  if  this  Magazine  were  as  much  devoted  to  agriculture  as 
it  is  to  gardening;  and  leaving  the  culture  of  dourah  grass 
(Holcus  Sorghum  L.),  rice,  tobacco  which  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Middle  Egypt,  cotton  the  culture  of  which 
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is  given  In  detail,  wheat,  pulse,  the  mulberry  for  silk,  the  sugar-» 
cane  for  sugar,  and  the  poppy  and  the  olive  for  oil ;  we  come  to 
the  culture  of  the  rose  for  rose-water,  a  subject  which,  we  trusty 
will  interest  at  least  one  portion  of  our  readers. 

*'  Fayoum  it  the  Land  of  Rose  TVeet,  —  In  May  the  soil  is  twice  turned  up» 
divided  into  squares,  and  slips  are  then  planted  in  holes  at  a  distance  of  2}  ft. 
The  slips  are  covered  with  earth,  which  is  kept  constantly  humid,  till  the  trees 
appear  above  ground,  when  the  irrigation  is  lessened  and  the  trees  reach  their 
natural  height  of  about  2\  ft.  At  the  end  of  December  the  shoots  are  cut  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  irrigation  being  recommenced  for  thirty  to  forty 
days,  being  the  time  necessary  for  the  budding  and  blowing  of  the  flower.  The 
roses  are  gathered  every  morning  before  sunrise,  while  covered  with  dew ; 
they  are  placed  in  an  alembic  ere  they  dry  or  heat,  and  the  distillation  lasts  six 
hours.  The  water  is  white  when  drawn  from  the  alembic ;  that  offered  for 
sale  is  generally  yellowed  by  a  mixture  of  water  from  roses  which  have  been 
infused.  A  feddan  gives  from  6  to  7  quintals  of  roses.  In  1832,  80O 
quintals  were  collected.  By  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  distillation, 
these  800  quintals  give  400,  which  produced  40,000  rottoli  of  rose-water.  A 
feddan  planted  with  rose  trees  costs  60  piastres  for  culture  and  taxes,  and 
gives  3  quintals,  which  give  300  rottoli,  which,  at  3  piastres,  produce  900 
piastres  net.  But  no  person  is  allowed  to  distil  roses  for  his  own  account^ 
and  those  who  cultivate  them  are  obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  government. 

'*  The  manufacture  of  rose-water,  for  which  the  Fayoum  was  so  dis« 
tinguished,  is  reduced  to  very  small  results.  There  are  a  few  acres  of  rose 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  (Medineh  el  Fayoum),  but  their 
produce  is  trifling.  The  monopoly  of  rose  leaves,  for  which  so  small  a  sum  i» 
allowed  to  the  cultivators,  has  rendered  the  cultivation  by  no  means  worth 
the  attention  of  the  peasantry  or  landholders.  It  is  seldom  that  any  cultivator 
has  more  than  a  single  feddan  dedicated  to  the  production  of  rose  trees.  The 
price  paid  for  rose  leaves  is  25  piastres  =  5«.  per  cantar.  Of  fine  rose-water 
a  small  quantity  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  government ;  but  that  produced 
for  sale  is  of  little  value  and  of  indifierent  character.  There  are  three  qua* 
lities  of  rose-water  produced ;  they  sell  for  3  piastres  (7^^.),  5  piastres 
(1*.  J(/.),  and  7  piastres  {\s,  5J(/.)  per  bottle. 

"  Otto  of  roses  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Fayoum,  though  the  free  cultiva- 
tion  of  rose  trees  would,  I  am  assured,  enable  its  inhabitants  to  compete  with 
any  part  of  the  East  in  its  production.  The  consequence  of  the  monopoly  is 
the  gradual  diminution  of  rose  trees  throughout  the  district,  every  person 
being  interested  in  producing  as  few  as  possible. 

"  Dates.  —  One  of  the  most  productive  and  most  extensively  cultivated 
objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  date  tree.  It  is  spread  over  all  Egypt, 
IS  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  government  (1  piastre  per  tree  being 
generally  levied),  and  administers,  both  by  its  fruit,  trunk,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fibres,  to  the  comforts  of  the  natives,  far  more  than  any  other  product  of 
the  soil.     As  a  source  ^of  landed  revenue  it  is  highly  lucrative.     One  pro- 

Erietor  told  me  that  he  had  planted  5000  date  trees,  which,  after  eight  years, 
ad  produced  yearly  fruit  of  the  average  value  of  from  40  to  80  piastres 
(8*.  to  16#.  sterling)  per  tree.  Revenue  is  collected  on  about  two  millions  of 
date  trees. 

•*  Madder.  —  Madder  is  produced  in  Middle  Egypt  to  some  extent  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  principally  for  dyeing  the  tarbouche,  or  skull- 
caps, which  are  universally  worn.  Madder  cultivation  was  introduced  in 
1825.  In  1833  there  were  300  feddans  in  Upper  Egypt,  E^nd  500  in  the  Delta 
and  the  Kelyouh,  devoted  to  madder  roots. 

"  Wines,  —  Egypt  was  never  celebrated  for  its  wines.  Herodotus  says  it 
produced  no  wines  in  his  time.  A  few  attempts  have  been  made,  principally 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  vinej  and  some 
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tolerably  ^ood  wine  has  been  made.  The  white  wine  resembles  Marsala, 
though  It  IS  not  equal  to  it  in  quality  ;  the  red  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
common  wine  of  Spain. 

"  Treei, —  1.  The  indigenous  trees  of  Egypt  are  few.  The  Acacia  (lebbek) 
has  a  fine  fbiia^  in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  The  heart  of  the  trunks 
which  is  black,  is  employed  in  wheel-making  and  sakias :  the  white  part  of  the 
trunk  easily  decays. 

"  8.  The  s^xomore  (gimmis)  [Flcus  5yc6morus  Lm.'\  is  knotty  and  not 
easily  split ;  it  is  used  much  in  the  construction  of  sakias.  Its  fruits  grow 
from  the  trunk,  but  do  not  ripen  unless  cut. 

"  3.  The  Acacia  nilotica  (saat)  is  used  for  hedges  and  enclosures ;  it  is  also 
employed  for  boat-building  on  the  Nile,  for  saJcias,  and  for  charcoal.  In 
Upper  Egypt  gum  is  extracted  from  this  tree.  Boats  are  constructed  in 
Senaar  ot  the  saat,  which  comes  down  the  Nile  for  sale.  Its  fruit,  called 
karat,  is  used  for  tanning,  and  it  completely  impregnates  the  leather  in  forty 
days ;  so  tanned,  the  leather  resists  heat  admirably,  but  not  humidity. 

"  4.  The  etl  is  a  tree  of  light  wood,  which  flourishes  with  so  small  a  quantity 
of  water  as  to  grow  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  Its  appearance  resembles  the 
cypress. 

"  5.  The  nebk  is  a  tree  bearing  fruit  resembling  olives,  whose  wood  is 
employed  for  various  purposes. 

"  6.  The  doum  (Hyphsene  coriacea)  is  a  dichotomous  palm ;  the  wood  is 
used  for  the  making  of  sakias.    It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  not  easily  split. 

"  7.  The  date  palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera  lAn,)  is  the  most  common  and 
most  useful  of  Egyptian  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  the  ofi-shoots  from 
the  roots :  of  itsleaves,  brooms  and  brushes  are  made ;  of  the  tif,  by  which 
the  branches  are  bound  together,  all  sorts  of  cordage ;  the  trunk  is  employed 
ibr  house  building  and  many  other  purposes ;  and  the  fruit,  of  universal  con- 
sumption. 

*'  Olive  trees  are  now  introduced  in  large  quantities,  and  produce  fruit  in 
three  years. 

"  Orange  trees  are  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Galiub,  and  lemon 
trees  are  common.  There  are  many  plum  trees,  and  some  apple  and  peach 
trees ;  large  quantities  of  figs  and  cacti. 

.  '*  There  are  few  medicinal  trees ;  among  which,  the  khiar  shember*s  fruit  is 
used  for  purging. 

.  "  The  fibres  which  bind  together  the  branches  of  the  date  trees  are  an 
article  of  great  consumption  in  that  country,  being  used  for  purposes  of 
cordage :  in  the  Fayoum,  these  fibres  (Jif)  are  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 
.  *'  (hUofu,  —  There  is  a  very  large  production  of  onions  in  Egypt,  far  larger 
than  that  of  potatoes,  which,  indeed,  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil.  The  ordinary  price  of  onions  is  from  4  to  6  piastres  per  cantar,  or 
about  Is,  the  cwt. ;  but  the  price  was  trebled  in  1837,  firom  the  general 
deficiency  of  food.  So  large  is  the  consumption,  from  the  employment  of 
the  onion  in  such  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes, 
that  a  person  of  the  opulent  ranks  assured  me  he  consumed  in  his  family, 
whose  annual  expenditure  was  about  300/.  sterling  per  annum,  ne^ly  two 
tons  of  onions." 

The  expense  of  living  for  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Egypt 
is  about  half  the  price  of  labour ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  expense  of  living  and  wages  for  the 
lowest  description  of  labour  was  the  same  in  England  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries  where  the  labourer  had  few  or  no  enjoyments  of  an. 
intellectual  nature ;  in  short,  previously  to  the  time  when  la- 
bourers could  read.     In  the  present  century,  in  England,  the 
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proportion  begins  to  differ,  but  still  the  expenses  of  workmen  of 
every  description  are  constantly  treading  on  the  heels  of  their 
incomes^  and,  from  the  innate  desire  to  enjoy  our  condition,  will 
probably  always  do  so.  A  fellah,  or  agricultural  labourer,  in 
Egypt,  receives  about  Id.  per  day,  and  if  he  is  prudent  he  can 
live  on  JJ.  per  day.     We  now  come  to  the  important  subject  of 

"  Horticulture,  —  Much  has  been  done  in  Egypt  for  horticultural  improve- 
ment ;  many  of  the  gardens  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  rich  in  their 
possessions ;  the  most  striking  are  in  the  care  of  Europeans ;  that  of  Ibrahim 
JPacha,  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Trail,  A.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c.,  and  is  kept  in  order  by 
about  120  workpeople,  whose  average  earnings  are  a  piastre  (2\d,)  per  day  ; 
the  extent  of  this  garden  is  about  4*0  acres.  In  this  garden  many  very 
interesting  and  important  experiments  have  been  made,  which  are  likely  to 
have  a  happy  influence  on  the  future  productions  of  the  country.  I  found  the 
teak  tree  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  In  a  period  of  seven  years  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  25  ft.,  and  was  most  luxuriant  in  appearance.  Mr.  Traill  had 
been  producing  the  teak  from  seeds,  and  there  were  about  300  teak  trees  in 
the  garden.  As  forest  trees  are  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  the  timber  con- 
sumed for  shiprbuilding,  for  domestic  and  general  purposes,  being  principally 
imported  from  Syria,  the  introduction  of  the  teak  is  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  to  the  country.  The  bamboo,  the  yam,  the  caoutchouc,  the 
ginger,  and  the  arrow-root  had  also  completely  succeeded,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Traill,  may  be  cultivated  without  difficulty  to  any  extent.  The  custard 
apple  also  has  been  introduced  and  prospers. 

*'  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  and 
tea  plants  have  not  been  fortunate,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  soil  of  Egypt 
is  not  friendly  to  their  production.  But  that  the  introduction  of  many 
important  agricultural  articles,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  attended  to, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
inertness  of  the  fellahs,  the  unwillingness  to  try  any  new  produce^  however 
much  the  cultivation  may  promise,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  scanty  number 
of  articles  which  the  Egyptian  soil,  so  rich  and  exciting,  has  hitherto  nur- 
tured. Nothing  but  the  stubborn  purpose  of  the  Pacha  would  have  led  to 
the  growth  of  such  vast  supplies  of  cotton,  to  the  cultivation  of  opium  and 
indigo,  and  other  objects  of^  European  consumption.  The  peasant  is  always 
desirous  of  producing  what  he  and  his  neighbours  consume,  in  preference  to 
articles  for  export ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  coercion  which  is  exercised 
towards  the  fellah,  in  order  to  compel  the  growth  of  the  principal  articles  of 
demand  for  foreign  markets,  finds  some  justification  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  cultivators  to  attend  to  them  without  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
authorities. 

"  The  successful  attempts  which  have  been  ipade  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt, 
may  ultimately  produce  in  its  fields  results  of  a  more  extensive  character. 
Horticulture  is  m  that  country  scarcely  distinguishable  from  agriculture,  and 
vidll,  probably,  by  the  attractions  of  greater  profits,  encourage  adventure. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  has,  indeed,  been  very  willing  gratuitously  to  distribute  seeds 
and  plants  and  trees  from  his  own  garden  ;  but  the  cases  are  rare  in  which 
any  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  receivers. 

**  To  the  Pacha  the  horticulture  of  Egypt  owes  much  ;  not  only  are  his 
own  extensive  gardens  watched  over  by  intelligent  and  skilful  botanists,  but  he 
has  sent  travelling  gardeners  to  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts,  in  order  to 
collect  specimens  of  such  vegetable  productions  as  are  likely  to  suit  thc; 
Egyptian  soil.  Nor  is  there  any  unwillingness  on  his  part  to  incur  any 
expenses  for  the  furtherance  of  botanical  science,  and  for  making  it  instrumental 
to  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.     [Dr.  Bowring  informs  us,; 
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and,  indeed,'the  fact  had  been  previously  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Traill,  when  in 
England  in  1838,  that  the  Pacha  had  sent  Mr.  M'Culloch,  one  of  his  head 
gardeners,  to  British  India,  and  that  he  had  brought  to  Egypt  forty  cases  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  roots.] 

**  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Traill  with  the  following  interesting  statement 
as  to  the  success  of  his  horticultural  experiments  :  •— 

"  *  Rhoda,  9th  Fehruary,  1838. 
«*Dear  Sir, 

** '  While  sending  you  the  enclosed  list  of  some  of  the  more  valuable 
plants  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  His  Highness  Ibrahim  Pacha,  since  their 
formation  in  1830,  allow  me  to  state  that  we  possess,  besides,  many  highly 
interesting  species,  as  the  man^,  cocoa  nut,  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  tea,  &c ; 
but,  being  a  very  recent  acquisition  and  now  under  experiment,  I  have  thought 
it  bietter  not  to  add  them,  until  enabled  by  time  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  their  naturalisation. 

"  *  The  list  sent  you  contains  only  such  subjects  as  have  either  been  decidedly 
acclimated  in  Egypt,  or  from  which  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

"  '  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  *  Yours  most  faithfully, 
" '  Dr,  Bowring,  "  *  (Signed^         Jambs  Traill. 

**  *  List  of  some  of  the  most  useful  Plants  introduced  into  Egypt  within 

the  last  eight  Years. 


English  Name. 

BoUnical  Name. 

Date  of 
Intro- 
duction. 

Observations,  &c. 

Star  apple    -     - 
Ouava 

Coflfee 

Teak 

Papawtree  •   • 
Arnotta       •     - 

Allspice       -     . 
Sago  Palm    .    - 
Custard  apple    . 
India  ruboer  tree 
Turmeric     -     . 
Arrowroot  -    . 
Oinger     . 
Cedar  wood 

Fustic 

Bensoin       .    - 
Cajeput       -     - 
Yam 

Bamboo  cane    - 

Chrysophyllum  Cainito 
Psidium  pomiferum    . 

Coflfba  arabica 

Tectona  grandia    .    - 

Carica  Papaua      -     . 
Bixa  Orellana     - 

Myrtus  Pimenta    -     1 
Cycas  revoluta    -       J 
Annona  Cherimoya     - 
Ficus  elastica     - 
Curcuma  longa     -     . 
Maranta  arundinacea 
Zingiber  officinalis 
Cedrela  odorata     -     . 

Moms  tinctoria    .     . 
Terminalia  angustifera 
Melaleuca  Gajeputu    - 
Pioscorea  aculeata     . 

Bambusa  arundinacea 

18S0 

18S0 
1831 

1834 

Acclimated  —  but  has  not  yet  produced 
fruit 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Briggs  many  years  agCi 
but,  having  been  neglected,  no  result  was 
obtained  till  taken  up  by  me  in  1831  — 
is  now  perfectly  naturalised —  producing 
fhait  abundantly. 

Seed  sown  in  1830—  several  plants  of  which 
produced  fruit  last  year,  but,  from  the 
extraordinary  care  required  m  preserv- 
ing the  plants,  ultimate  naturalisation 
very  doubtftil. 

Of  six  plants  raised  from  Indian  seeds,  one 
has  now  attained  the  height  of  89  ft. 
4in.,  being  an  average  growth  of  up- 
wards  of  4  ft.  annually  ;  girth  at  one 
foot  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
3ft.  ^in. 

Another  plant  of  smaller  dimendoos  pro- 
duced seed  last  year. 

Acclimated  —  fruited. 

Acclimated  —  grows  freely  —  but  hitherto 
no  produce  obtained. 

Live,  but  do  not  prosper. 

Acclimated .—  not  fruited. 

Ditto— vegetates  freely. 

Ditto,          ditto. 

Ditto,          ditto. 

Ditto,          ditta 

Acclimated  —  tree  14  ft.  high  —  grows 
vigorously. 

Acclimaled. 

Acclimated  —  tree  15  ft.  high. 

Acclimated—  tree  14  ft  high. 

From  five  tubers  planted  last  year,  an 
average  produce  of  fifteen-fold  was 
obtained  —  successful  cultivation  indvu 
bitable. 

A  small  plant,  having  been  placed  close 
by  a  canal  of  irrigation  last  year,  threw 
up  three  vigorous  shoots  upwards  of  10ft. 
long,  which,  having  stood  the  winter 
uninjured,  puts  the  naturalisation  of 
this  valuable  plant  beyond  question.* 
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"  There  is  everywhere  resistance,  a  resistance  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  agrarian  instruments,  and,  of  course,  improved 
husbandry  makes  little  progress  ;  the  same  old  plough,  the  same  rude  tools 
which  were  employed  a  hundred  generations  ago,  are  still  in  use  ;  and  I  did 
not  find  that  even  the  Egyptians  and  Turks  who  had  travelled  in  Europe  had 
brought  back  with  them  any  disposition  to  attempt  a  superior  metnod  of 
cultivation.  In  the  model  farms  established  by  the  Government  the  best 
instruments  are  used;  but  the  influence  of  these  establishments  has  hithertq 
been  small." 

From  the  remainder  of  the  Repo7*t  we  shall  merely  glean  a 
few  facts  or  observations. 

The  creation  and  destruction  of  earthenware  vessels  goes  on 
to  a  vast  extent ;  and  the  wheel  by  which  the  clay  is  turned 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  from  the  patriarchal  times. 
The  stones  of  some  of  the  finest  temples  in  Egypt  have  long 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lime ;  a  barbarous  prac- 
tice, which  we  are  not  to  be  so  much  surprised  at  when  we  con- 
sider what  frequently  takes  place  in  this  country  with  the  finest 
Gothic  ruins,  which  are  frequently  made  quarries  for  modern 
buildings,  or  even  fence  walls.  The  Pacha  has  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice  in  Egypt.  Salt  is  obtained  by  the  peasants  by 
soaking  the  bodies  of  mummies  in  water,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating it.  Even  the  sand  and  stones  on  which  mummies  have 
Iain  are  found  impregnated  with  salt,  and  they  are  also  steeped 
in  water.  Here  are  wants  to  be  supplied  which  might  form  the 
germs  of  three  sure  and  lucrative  manufactures :  improved  pot- 
tery ;  lime-burning  from  native  limestone,  which  is  abundant; 
and  salt-making  from  sea  water.  In  the  government  administra- 
tion there  is  a  minister  for  public  instruction,  who  is  also  director 
of  the  public  works,  &c.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  minister  is, 
to  see  that  schools  and  instructors  are  provided  for  all  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  he  would  introduce  the  teaching  of  English  into 
all  these  schools,  as  one  step  towards  the  universality  of  that 
language.  This  minister's  duty  is  also  to  inspect  all  plans  for 
buildings,  public  or  private,  and  to  protect  the  monuments  which 
already  exist.  Dr.  Bowring,  at  the  request  of  the  viceroy,  drew 
up  a  plan  for  a  commission  to  be  charged  with  the  preservation 
of  public  monuments,  researches  for  new  discoveries,  and  thq 
establishment  of  a  museum  in  which  all  the  more  valuable 
smaller  objects  should  be  collected.  This  excellent  idea  wq 
trust  will  be  carried  into  execution.  In  all  primitive  countries 
there  is  little  change  in  the  fashions  of  dress,  but,  since  the 
Pacha  began  his  improvements,  the  beauty,  variety,  and  eco- 
nomy of  European  cottons  and  silks,  are  gradually  working  a 
revolution  in  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  which  will  end  in  firmly 
binding  the  East  to  the  West  by  the  links  of  commerce.  There 
are  regular  steamers  from  various  parts  of  Europe  to  Alexandria, 
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but  the  ordinary  passage  is  from  Marseilles,  which  occupies 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  including  stoppages,  and  costs  for  each 
passenger  24/.  Letters  between  London  and  Alexandria  arrive  in 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  days,  and  cost  about  2s.  each.  We 
mention  these  prices,  because  we  have  no  doubt  some  young  gar* 
dener  will  be  disposed  to  oiler  his  services  to  Mr.  Traill,  whom 
from  our  personal  knowledge,  we  can  state  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent man  much  attached  to  Egypt.  The  accounts  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slave  hunts  are  horrible.  The  natives  are  burned  out 
of  their  hiding  places,  like  wasps  or  foxes ;  or  caught  by  snares 
or  traps,  like  game  or  vermin.  For  the  sake  of  impressing  on 
the  reader's  mind  the  incalculable  blessings  of  civilisation,  we 
make  the  following  quotation,  though  we  admit  that  it  is  some- 
what foreign  from  the  subject  Of  gardening. 

"As  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  oflen  in  arrear,  they  generally  showed  no 
little  activity  in  capturing  the  negroes,  on  whose  sale  they  were  to  depend  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claims ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  norrible 
atrocities  are  frequently  committed  in  the  capture  of  slaves.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  blacks  had  retreated  to  caves  and  caverns,  fires  of  straw  and  brush- 
wood have  been  kindled  at  the  entrance  in  order  to  force  them  out  by  fear  of 
suffocation.  Resistance  leads  to  frays  in  which  much  blood  is  shed  ;  but, 
generally,  the  poor  slaves  are  seized  by  men  in  ambuscade,  from  their  mothers 
when  in  the  fields,  from  small  parties  of  blacks  who  are  surprised  or  waylaid 
by  the  soldiery,  or  by  individual  acts  of  kidnapping.  Wars  are  entered  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  the  quarrels  of  petty 
communities  are  engaged  in  for  the  sake  of  handing  over  the  weaker  party  to 
thejellab  or  slave  deder.  Sometimes  the  strong  sell  the  weak,  even  of  the 
same  tribe ;  in  a  word,  there  is  no  crime  which  is  not  committed  on  the  spots 
where  the  slave  trade  has  its  birth."  (^Report,  <J>c.,  p.  S3.) 

So  brutal  is  the  usage  of  the  negroes  after  they  are  captured, 
that  it  is  estimated  that  SO  per  cent  perish  in  the  first  ten  days 
after  seizure.  The  facts  related  by  Dr.  Bowring  on  this  head 
are  fearful.  In  estimating  the  positive  suffering,  however,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  different  state  of  feeling  among  a 
people  so  degraded  ;  even  the  memory  of  these  people  is  so  little 
cultivated,  that  it  only  reaches  back  a  few  years,  and  their  future 
prospects  of  life  are  so  limited,  that  they  have  scarcely  any 
thoughts  which  reach  beyond  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Nevertheless 
they  are  "  almost  invariably  fierce  religious  fanatics.**  The  Pacha 
seems  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  he  does 
hot  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  measures  against  it. 

"  Hatching  of  Eggs.  ^-^  Vvom  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  chickens  are 
annually  hatched  in  Egypt  by  artificial  heat.     One  chicken  is  given  for  two 

eggs." 

-.  *'  MisdtrecHon  of  Labour,  —  The  misdirection  and  waste  of  labour  in  the 
J^evant  are  very  great  ;  thought  is  seldom  associated  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.  If  rubbish  is  to  be  removed,  for  example,  a  large  portion 
Will  be  spilt  from  the  baskets  or  carriages  into  which  it  is  thrown ;  if  timber- 
work  is  to  be  repaired,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fitting  of  the  various 
parts ;  seldom  is  a  room  made  air-tight,  either  from  the  door  or  windows ; 
seldom  is  a  staircase  found  in  which  the  steps  are  of  equal  heights. " 
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**  Associated  Ijobour,  —  Sometimes  labour  is  divided  among  small  bodies  of 
labourers ;  and  I  observed  in  Upper  Egypt  an  ingenious  device  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  their  toil.  Where  a  certam  number  of  fellahs  had  to  divide 
the  work  in  the  fields  with  an  equal  number  engaged  in  raising  water  by  the 
shadoof,  they  had  made  a  primitive  sort  of  sundial  by  stickmg  a  piece  of 
wood  into  the  earth,  and  marking  the  hours  at  appropriate  distances  by  bits 
of  chalk.  When  the  shadow  reached  the  given  spot,  the  field  labourers  took 
the  part  of  the  irrigators,  and  so  interchanged  their  employment.  I  inquired 
how  thev  settled  this  when  there  was  no  sunshine,  and  they  said  they  made 
a  small  hole  in  an  earthen  vessel,  which  they  filled  with  water,  and  when  it 
was  run  out  they  shifted  their  work,  filling  the  vessel  again  to  measure  the 
labour  of  the  new  comers." 

Commission  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria.  —  A  correspondent 
in  our  volume  for  1835  (p.  280.)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
society  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  in 
architectural  and  rural  scenery ;  and  we  have  shown  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  283.)  that  such  a  society  exists  at  Munich,  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  public  convenience  and  ornament  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  France.  We 
were  not,  however,  prepared  to  meet  with  an  establishment  of 
this  kind  in  Egypt. 

**  Commission  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria,  —  Among  the  establishments  which 
show  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement  in  Egypt,  I  cannot  avoid  mention- 
ing the  Commission  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria,  instituted  for  promoting  the 
cleanliness,  healthfulness,  and  beauty  of  that  important  place.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  board  since  its  establish- 
ment. It  has  done  much  for  tne  well-being  of  Alexandria,  by  providing  for 
a  freer  circulation  in  the  streets,  for  the  ventilation  of  houses,  and  generally 
by  the  supervision  of  all  buildings  erected  or  proposed.  No  new  building 
can  be  constructed  without  the  approval  of  the  board,  which  is  authorised  to 
order  the  removal  of  all  nuisances  affecting  the  public  health.  The  British 
consul-general  is  the  permanent  president  of  the  commission.  It  consists  of 
some  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  with  a  greater  number  of  Europeans.  There 
is  a  civil  engineer  who  is  especially  attached  to  it,  and  the  board  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  many  improvements  and  getting  rid  of  many 
nuisances,  thus  adding  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  It  has  received  on 
all  occasions  the  cordial  support  of  the  government.  The  viceroy  himself, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  submit  to  its  ordinances.'* 

**  Among  the  useful  suggestions  which  I  understand  have  emanated  from 
this  commission,  one  has  been  the  removal  of  all  the  cemeteries  to  without 
the  walls  of  Alexandria,  The  Mussulmans  have  now  their  burial  ground  ; 
^nd  each  Christian  sect,  Copts  and  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Catholics,  and  ^ 
Protestants,  as  well  as  Jews,  have  each  a  separate  resting-place  for  their  dead, 
at  some  distance  from  the  town." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  Beport  is  that 
which  relates  to  education.  It  occupies  above  twenty  pages, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  gratifying  details.  There  are  primary 
schools  to  be  spread  in  all  the  provinces,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  system  of  instruction  is  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and 
all  children  are  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  it.  But  for  this, 
and  various  other  interesting  subjects  of  general  improvement, 
we  must  refer  to  the  Report  itself. 
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Art.  V.    Notes  on  Provincial  Nurseries^    By  J.  P.  W^ 

No.  1.    The  Milford  Nursery,  near  Godalming. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  you  and  your  numerous  readers 
a  few  remarks  I  lately  made  in  visitmg  some  of  the  provincial  nurseries ;  and 
as  that  at  Milford,  near  Godalming,  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Young,  was  the 
first  which  I  visited,  I  shall  accordingly  begin  with  it. 

The  Milford  Nursery  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  about  half  way  between 
London  and  Portsmouth,  with  the  Portsmouth  Road  running  along  its 
southern  boundary.  The  nursery  abounds  in  every  description  of  tree  gene^ 
rally  used  in  extensive  planting,  with  an  immense  number  of  evergreens,  such 
as  laurels,  yews,  cedars,  hollies,  box,  &c.  In  passing  along  the  road,  the 
general  effect  of  the  nursery  is  very  striking,  from  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
tensive pits  and  green-houses  which  meet  the  eye,  backed  by  numerous  thriving 
young  trees,  assuming  at  a  distance  the  character  of  an  evergreen  plantation. 
On  entering  the  grounds  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  a  fine  specimen 
of  Junlperus  thurifera  Lin,,  forming  a  beautiful  -spreading  evergreen  tree 
feathered  to  the  ground,  and  hence  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  lawn, 
or  to  stand  out  singly  from  a  group  where  a  low-growing  tree  is  required* 
A  little  further  on  I  observed  several  fine  specimens  of  </.  phoenicea  Lin,, 
6\ipr^8sus  sempervirens  stricta  Jrb,  Brit.,  and  T&xus  baccata  fastigiata 
Aro.  Brit,  In  a  turf  pit  not  far  from  these  large  specimens,  I  saw  a  fine 
specimen  plant  of  Cupressus  torulosa  Lamb, ;  and,  in  pots,  above  50  strong 
young  plants  of  this  species  for  sale.  Also  in  pots,  several  fine  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  and,  since  the  winter  of  1837-8,  scarce  tree,  Clusitanica  Totim. 
In  my  opinion  this  evergreen  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  Confferae  in 
the  country ;  as  also  «/un(perus  exc^lsa  W,,  ^which  forms  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  all  the  section  Cupressinae,  attaining  a  height  of  60  ft.  with  a  slightly 
pendent  habit.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  its  great  elegance,  this  tree  will  in  a 
few  years  become  plentiful  in  our  nurseries,  as,  from  its  extensive  geographical 
distribution,  seeds  might  be  either  procured  from  the  New  or  Old  World  ; 
from  the  latter,  no  doubt,  through  the  Calcutta  Garden.  At  present  Mr. 
Young's  stock  of  it  appears  limited,  as  I  only  observed  a  few  small  plants 
in  pots.  In  i4bi6tinae  Mr.  Young  seems  very  rich.  I  saw  fine  specimens  of 
Plnus  Banksiana  Lamb.,  P,  Sabintana  Doug.,  P.  Coulten  D.  Don,  P.  lon- 
gifblia  Roxb,,  P.  canariensis  Smith,  P.  exc^sa  WaU,y  P.  Lamberttana  Doug., 
P.  monticola  Doug, ;  with  many  of  the  common  sorts  in  large  quantities, 
such  as  P,  pumllio  Hcenkcy  P.  Laricio  Poh\,  P.  austriaca  Hogs,  P.  Pallas- 
idna  Lamb.,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  rarer  ^^bies  I  observed  A,  Smithtana  Wall., 
A„  Douglasit  Lindl.,  A,  Menzi^sii  Doug.,  A,  cephal6nica  Arb,.  Brit,  [now  Pfcea 
cephaldnica] ;  and  in  Picea  nearly  all  the  species.  There  is  also  a  fair  pro- 
.  portion  of  ail  the  genera  belonging  to  Confferae. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  all  deciduous  vegetation  begins  to 
'fall  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  in  observing 
the  various  tints  of  autumn,  especially  in  the  genus  Quercus  (which  is  here 
rather  numerous,  counting  above  thirty  species,  exclusive  of  varieties).  Q. 
t^nctoria  W^d,  was  in  all  its  beauty,  as  was  also  Q,  rubra  Zr.,  with  most  of 
the  same  section.  There  are  some  fine  full-grown  specimens  of  American 
Quercus  and  acers  in  the  arboretum  of  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  Milford  House, 
which  adjoins  the  nursery,  and  which  are  now  clothed  in  yellow,  orange,  pur- 
ple, red,  and  scarlet. 

In  a  compartment  near  one  of  the  green-houses,  I  observed  a  numerous 
collection  of  Cratae^gus  Lindl,,  containing  about  50  species  and  varieties,  all 
named  according  to  the  Arboretum  Britannicum :  and  in  a  row  not  far  from 
the  above  was  a  fine  assemblage  of  pendulous  trees,  consisting  of  weeping 
ash,  weeping  willow,  weeping  beech,  weeping  elm,  weeping  poplar,  weeping 
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laburnum,  weeping  birch,'and  that  most  beautiful  of  all  weeping  trees,  the  So*- 
phora  jap6nica  p^ndula  Arb,  Brit,  When  grafted  high,  this  tree  forms  one  of 
the  most  delightful  living  vegetable  umbrellas  imaginable,  especially  when 
trained  en  parasol. 

But  leaving  with  regret  the  plants  of  the  open  air,  where  I  pass  over  many 
Tarieties  unmentioned,  I  will  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  inmates  of  the  green- 
house. On  entering  it,  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  splendid  collection  of 
heaths,  second  to  none  in  England  for  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  the  size  of 
the  specimens.  Many  were  in  full  flower,  and  many  more  in  an  advanced 
state.  At  the  end  of  the  house  I  observed  a  splendid  specimen  of  Banksui 
speciosa  B.  Mag,  in  full  flower.  This  alone  was  a  treat  worth  going  to  see. 
There  was  also  a  very  extraordinary  specimen  of  Rhipidodendron  plicdtilis 
Hort.  Brit,,  which  is  of  a  great  age,  and  is  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  visiter.  The  camellias  looked  well,  as  also  did  a  quantity  of  /Rhododen- 
dron arfooreum  Smith,  In  one  of  the  pits,  the  pitcher  plant  grows  luxuriantly ; 
for  although  this  plant  has  generally  been  kept  in  a  stove,  yet  it  will  stand  in  a 
house  where  the  thermometer  falls  below  freezing,  as  I  am  told  the  individual 
here  did  last  winter  ;  for  though  it  had  the  ice  on  its  leaves  as  thick  as  a  six* 
pence,  yet  it  did  not  suffer  from  it  in  the  least. 

In  a  Dutch  pit  there  were  above  20  species  of  Kennedya  and  Zichyo, 
being  nearly  all  the  sorts  yet  introduced  into  this  country.  There  are  two  or 
three  species  quite  new  that  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  also  several  other  good 
things,  amongst  which  I  may  notice  Pronaya  elegans,  a  climbing  plant  nearly 
allied  to  S611ya ;  also  Convolvulus  ^copkrius,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  genus, 
and  perhaps  not  yet  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection  in  England.  I  could 
go  on  to  enumerate  many  other  good  and  rare  plants  which  I  saw  here,  but  I 
will  only  notice  the  following  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  1  believe  are  not 
very  common  in  the  London  nurseries,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
planting  arboretums  to  know  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Young  :  Aralia  japdnica, 
Atranh&xis  spinosa,  Nitr^ria  Schoberi,  Kadsura  japonica,  and  Pauldwnia  im» 
perialis. 

If  I  do  not  meet  with  a  situation  soon,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  some  of 
the  principal  nurseries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  then  perhaps  to 
go  to  Scotland,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  accordingly, 

Bristol,  September y   1840. 


Art.  VI.     Ho'vo  to  get  rid  of  Insects  that  have  attacked  the  Cacti,    By 

M.  Emil  Sello. 

(Translated  from  the  Garten  Zeitung,  by  J.  L.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  gardener  and  cultivator  of  the  Cacti,  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  insects  so  injurious  and  destructive  to  this  tribe  of  plants 
is  particularly  difficult  to  effect ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  scale 
which  is  found  between  the  spines  on  the  elevated  parts  and  small  protube- 
rances of  many  species  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  without  destroying  the  specimen. 
Perpnit  me,  then,  to  make  known  to  you  a  more  suitable  method,  for  the 
expulsion  of  such  injurious  insects,  than  I  ever  saw  in  practice  during  my 
journey. 

In  the  establishment  of  M.  Makoy  in  Liege,  a  very  simple  and,  there- 
fore, easy  method  has  been  practised  for  a  long  time  most  successfully^ 
without  the  specimens  on  which  it  was  employed  sustaining  the  most  trifling 
injury.  Such  an  operation  is  generally  performed  elsewhere  by  means  of 
a  small  brush,  or  other  small  kind  of  instrument,  which  occupies  several 
hours,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  the  injury  of  the  exterior  of  the 
plant ;  but  here  it  is  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  without  the 
plant  sustaining  any  injury  whatever.     Many  species  of  the  Mammillariai 
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such  as  M.  rjuiians,  &c.,  cannot  be  cleaned  with  a  small  brush,  as  this  brush 
cannot  penetrate  between  the  numerous  and  thickly  set  spines,  which  are 
the  favourite  abodes  of  the  insects.  Powdered  sulphur  was  also  used  to 
destroy  the  molesting  intruders ;  but  this  had  not  only  a  very  disagreeable 
appearance  for  a  long  time,  but  its  application  was  attended  with  injurious 
consequences  to  the  plants.  The  simple  method,  therefore,  practised  in  the 
above  establishment  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended,  and  I  now  subjoin 
the  directions  for  its  application.  On  a  fine  sunny  day  take  a  cactus  plant 
which  is  attacked  by  an  insect,  and  cover  the  earth  in  the  pot  with  a  cloth, 
«o  as  to  prevent  it  mlling  out  during  the  operation  ;  then  make  a  boy  hold  it 
over  a  tub  or  cask  with  both  hands,  and  take  a  good-sized  syringe,  that  has 
a  great  many  small  holes  at  the  end,  and  fill  it  with  clean  water,  but  not  very 
cold,  because,  if  otherwise,  the  outer  cellular  tissue  might  get  a  chill ;  then 
holding  the  syringe  at  some  distance,  let  the  water  play  with  more  or  less  force 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  by  its  gushing  and  penetrating  power,  the 
placidlv  reposmff  insects  are  soon  roused,  and,  with  all  the  impurities,  are 
washed  away  without  the  most  trifling  injury  to  the  plant.  This  method, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the  scale,  because  it  sticks  so 
firmly  on  the  exterior  of  the  plant,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  of  water  cannot 
remove  it ;  but  in  order  to  cnect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  be 
soaked  in  tobacco  juice  for  several  hours  before  it  is  syringed ;  and  it  is 
understood,  that  the  tobacco  juice  must  not  penetrate  into  the  earth  in  which 
the  plant  is  grown.  The  scale  by  this  means  is  killed,  but  not  removed  from 
the  plant,  but  which  is  readily  dfected  by  the  application  of  the  syringe,  as 
above  described;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary,  that  a  dry  sunny  day  should 
be  selected  for  the  operation,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  attacked 
and  syringed  plant.  All  kinds  of  £chinoc6cti,  Meloc4cti,  and  Mammillaris 
are  the  easiest  purified  in  this  manner ;  also,  the  Cereus  species,  when  they 
are  not  too  large ;  but  large  specimens  of  Cereus  and  Opuntia,  Epiphyllum 
•and  Per^kia  require,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. As  I  have  practised  this  method  of  expelling  injurious  insects  myself,  on 
difierent  kinds  of  C&cti,  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Jacob  Makoy  in  Liege,  with 
the  most  perfect  success,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  appli- 
cable and  worthy  of  imitation.  In  one  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  I 
purified  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  rich  collection  of  Cacti  there.  {Garten 
ZeUung,  April  11.  1840,  p.  118.) 


Art.  VII.  Notice  of  a  neto  evergreen  coniferous  IVee,  the  Torre^ 
Xaxifblia,  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Newburgh,  near  New  York. 

I  SEND  you  by  the  British  Queen  (in  a  box  among  some  sarracenias, 
dionaeas,  &c.)  what  I  hope  you  will  consider  a  treasure,  viz.  a  living  plant 
of  the  beautiful  new  evergreen  tree  of  Florida,  which  Dr.  Amott  {Annals  oj 
Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  has  named  in  compliment  to  our  distinguished 
friend  Dr.  Torrey,  the  first  of  American  botanists.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
specimen  that  has  yet  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  There  are  no  plants  m 
it  in  any  other  establishment  in  this  country,  and  from  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  penetrating  to  its  habitat  in  Florida,  abandoned  as  that  territory  at 
present  is  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  I  fear  that  this  most  interesting  new 
tree  will  be  rare  in  botanic  gardens  for  a  considerable"  time  to  come.  I  trust 
you  will  receive  this  specimen  in  good  condition,  and  that,  af^er  figuring  it, 
you  may  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  favourable  situation  for  its  future  growth. 
As  it  comes  from  the  North  of  Florida,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its 
iiardiness  in  the  climate  of  England  ;  and  it  will  probably,  therefore,  in  time 
prove  a  roost  valuable  addition  to  th^.  arboretum  of  Britain.  I  learn  firom 
'Df.  Torrey,  that  his  former  correspondent  in  Florida,  who  collected  the  very 
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few  liviog  specimens  ve  have  (of  which  this  sent  is  one),  states  that  it  is  a 
rspid-growtDg  tree,  attaining  the  altitude  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  forming  a 
superb  rich  green  pyramidal  head  of  foliage.  The  latter  you  will  perceive 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  yew.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the 
tree,  ia  a  gardenesque  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  between  that  of  the  3%xus 
baccata  and  our  ^'bies  canadensis.  I  regret  that  I  am  only  able  to  send 
a  single  specimen  to  England  at  present,  but  assure  you  it  ia  quite  the  choicest 
botanical  novelty  in  the  country.  —  A.  J.  Downing,  Bolatac  Garden  and  Nttr- 
teriet,  Newburgh,  near  New  York,  Sept.  30.  1840. 

The  plant,  about  18  in.  high,  was  brought  to  Ba^swafer  on  Oct.  the  S7th, 
in  excellent  condition ;  and,  being  afrmd  of  neglecting  so  valuable  a  treasure, 
and  besides  wishing  that  it  mi^t  be  speedily  propagated,  we  deemed  it  best 
to  present  it  to  our  eBteemed  friend  Alderman  Masters,  of  the  Canterbury 
Nursery,  who,  from  hie  great  skill  and  success  in  propagating  rare  plants, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  be  able  to  produce  some  young  torrej'as  for  sale. 
The  dionsa  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  also  the  sarracenias  ;  and  for 
the  whole  we  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Downing. 

We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Torrey,  for  we  find  by  his  letter,  dated 
Oct.  1.,  that  the  plant  we  have  received  was  bis  "  only  living  specimen,"  and 
that,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Downing,  he  let  that  gentleman  have  it 
to  send  to  us.  Dr.  Torrey  also  accompanied  the  plant  with  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  which  we  have  also  received.  It  ia  between  C  id.  and  7  in.  in 
diameter,  and  IJ  in.  in  depth,  the  grain  much  coarser  than  that  of  the  yew, 
though  finer  than  that  of  the  ^bietinse,  unless  we  except  Knus  Chnbra. — 
Cond. 

The  following  notice  respecting  the  T6rreya,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Araott's 
P^>er  in  the  Anaali  of  Natural  Halory. 


Torrevatarifolia  Amott'm  Ann. 
Nat  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1?6.,  Hook. 
Icon  Plant,  vol.  tii.  t.  233.  and 
233  and  our  ^.  74.  and^.  75. 
natural  size ;  3^xub  munt^na 
Au«  hutnot  ofWilld.  ;  TVxlneie 
Richard;  is  a  native  of  Middle 
Florida,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1835.  It  is  so  abundant  about 
Aspalaga,  that  it  is  sawed  into 
planks  and  timber  It  differs  from  Podocdrpus  by  the  erect  fertile  flowers  ■ 
and  from  rfixi  s  by  the  want  of  the  fleshy  enlarged  cup  or  disc  in  which  the 
seed  of  that  genus  is  immerted,  and  bj  the  anthers  being  four-iobed  and  di- 
midiate, and  inserted  by  a  pedicle  on  an  axis,  which  is  at  length  elongated 
It  is  a  tree  of  from  6  in.  to  18  in.   in  diameter,  and  from  20ft.  to  10ft.  high 
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with  ninnenms  spreading  braoches,  the  ramuU  dividing  trichotomously ;  its 
■ppearsnce  at  a  distance  is  not  unlike  that  of  Pinus  canadensis.  The  wood 
is  dense  and  dose-grained,  heavy  for  one  of  this  fiimily,  and  in  old  trees  of  a 
reddish  colour,  like  that  of  Junfperus  virginiana ;  it  is  of  a  strong  and  pecu- 


liar odour,  espedally  when  .bruised  or  burned  ;  hence  it  is  frequently  called,  in 
the  country  where  it  grows,  ^  stinking  cedar.*'  It  makes  excellent  rails,  and 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  insects.  A  blood-red  turpentine,  of  a  pasty 
consistence,  flows  sparingly  from  the  bark ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a 
deep  dear  solution  ;  when  heated,  it  evolves  a  very  powerful  terebinthme 
but  unpleasant  odour.  The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  7)bixus  canadensis 
and  Podoc^us  texifolius,  only  the  leaves  are  lai^er.  The  ripe  fruit,  or 
rather  seed,  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  with  beautifully  ruminated  albumen,  the 
inflexions  of  the  brown  investing  membrane  penetrating  through  the  white 
albumen  about  half  way  to  the  axis  s  a  structure  which  alone  will  sqiarate 
it  from  T^^us,  nor,  indeed,  has  it  (so  far  as  I  know)  been  observed  in  any 
other  of  the  family.  There  is  no  fleshy  cup,  but  the  external  coat  of  the 
seed  itsdf  is  fleshy,  or  rather  leathery,  and  covers  the  whole,  leaving  a  mi- 
nute perforation  at  the  summit.  The  seed,  deprived  of  its  succulent  external 
covenng,  strongly  resembles  the  gknd  of  a  large  acorn,  as  well  as  Uie  fruit  of 
7%xus  nudfera  K<empf,  figured  in  Richard's  Mem.  on  the  Conferee,  tab.  2, 
{Anju  Nat.  IStL,  p.  129.) 


Art.  VIII.    On  the  Orange  Groves  of  East  Florida.    By  Alexander 

Gordon. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1828| 
p.  463.9  I  recollect  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  gratifica- 
tion 1  derived  from  viewing  the  luxuriance  of  the  orange  trees 
in  East  Florida.  Having  recently  returned  from  exploring  that 
country  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  probable  more  than  ever 
was  accomplished  by  a  Pale  face  (according  to  the  Indian 
phrase)  before,  I  shall  therefore  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks 
on  that  subject,  but  more  particularly  as  respects  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  which  has  been  long  &med  for  its  oranges,  and  with 
which  1  was  so  highly  gratified  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1828,  as  al- 
luded to  by  you  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 

I  may  here  remark  that  all  over  East  Florida  natural  groves 
of  the  orange  abound,  but  at  St.  Augustine  the  cultivation  of 
that  fruit  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  by  the  Mi- 
norcain  portion  of  the  population.  Sl  Augustine  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  city  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  resort  for  in- 
valids afflicted  by  pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints.  I  had 
visited  this  city  in  1828  and  1831,  and  lam  free  to  confess  I  was 
in  perfect  raptures  with  its  diversified  beauties.  It  then  appeared 
like  a  rustic  village,  the  white  houses  peering  from  among  groves 
of  orange  trees,  which  grew  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  the 
clustered  boughs,  covered  with  their  golden-coloured  fruit,  yield- 
ing a  rich  harvest  to  the  owners,  and  affording  a  delightful  shade 
to  the  foreign  invalid,  where  he  cooled  his  fevered  limbs,  and 
imbibed  health  from  the  perfumed  atmosphere,  while  the  ear 
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was  gratified  and  the  feelings  soothed  by  the  various  notes  of 
that  delightful  songstress  the  mocking-bird :  but  alas  !  on  my  visit 
during  the  past  spring  (1838),  in  vain  did  I  look  for  those  rural 
bowers,  so  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  invigorating  to  the  system. 
Not  a  single  tree  of  any  magnitude  to  indicate  its  former  gran- 
deur. The  imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  such  a  perfect 
metamorphosis.  For  a  long  period  the  orange  trees  had  flourished 
without  interruption  from  frosts  or  other  casualties.  The  city 
of  St  Augustine  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  this  semi-tropical 
fruit.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy,  but  rich  in  calcareous  and 
vegetable  deposits,  consequently  well  calculated  for  horticultural 
pursuits.  For  years  the  orange  had  become  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  the  city's  commerce ;  immense  quantities  were  annually 
grown  and  exported.  Numerous  groves  of  young  trees  were 
planted,  and  10,000  dollars  had  been  refused  for  a  grove  con- 
sisting of  only  two  or  three  acres.  Extensive  nurseries  could 
scarcely  supply  the  demand  for  young  trees.  A  vast  and  lucra- 
tive field  opened  to  the  enterprising  horticulturist.  On  the 
native  orange  were  engrailed  the  choicest  varieties  of  other 
climes.  The  Minorcain  population  had  been  accustomed  to 
depend  on  the  produce  of  their  little  groves  of  eight  or  ten  trees 
to  purchase  their  coffee  and  other  necessaries  from  the  stores 
(shops),  so  that,  without  either  toil  or  care,  their  wants  were 
amply  supplied  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but 

**  There  came  a  frost  —  a  withering  frost." 

During  the  month  of  February  1835,  East  Florida  was  visited 
by  a  severe  frost,  much  more  severe  than  any  before  experienced. 
A  cutting  north-west  wind  blew  ten  days  in  succession,  but  more 
violently  for  about  three  days.  During  this  period  the  mercury 
sank  7°  below  zero.  The  St.  John's  river  was  frozen  several 
rods  from  the  shore,  and  afforded  the  inhabitants  a  spectacle  as 
new  as  it  was  distressing.  The  orange,  the  fig,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  wild  or  native 
orange  suffered  equally  with  those  cultivated,  at  all  events  as  far 
south  as,  Lake  George,  which  lies  between  28^  and  29°  north 
latitude.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine  were  thus  deprived 
at  one  fell  swoop  of  their  chief  dependence  for  support.  But 
during  my  late  visit  to  that  city,  I  was  happy  to  find  they  were 
not  discouraged,  for  there  were  many  thousands  of  young  trees 
now  ready  for  planting  out,  and  in  a  few  years  more  it  is  to  be 
hoped  St.  Augustine  will  again  exhibit  its  wonted  appearance, 
and  the  citizens  reap  the  reward  of  their  laudable  perseverance. 
The  oranges  grown  here  were  considered  decidedly  superior  to 
those  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  as. a  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  they  experienced  so  calamitous  a  visitation  (I  be- 
lieve not  since  1775-6),  it  certainly  is  worth  while  to  persevere. 
1840.    Dec.  x  x 
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At  a  former  period  there  was  an  extensive  Botanic  Garden 
here ;  it  was  enclosed  by  a  formidable  stone  wall,  and  I  believe 
was  established  by  Governor  White.  This  place  now  serves  as 
a  pen  for  a  hera  of  swine ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
decaying  fruit  trees,  appear  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  spot  once 
devoted  to  the  choicest  gifls  of  Flora. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  the  city  of  St.  Augustine  is  most 
pleasantly  situated,  two  miles  back  from  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
southern  point  of  a  peninsula,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by 
water ;  defended  from  the  surf  by  Anastasia  Island,  which  is 
just  high  enough  to  anwer  this  end,  but  sufficiently  low  to  admit 
the  re^eshing  breezes  and  a  view  of  the  ocean.  The  situation 
is  peculiarly  serene,  healthy,  and  pleasant.  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful ;  snow  is  almost  unknown,  and  slight  frosts  in  general 
are  only  felt  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  I  understood 
many  winters  pass  without  discovering  the  least  symptom  of 
frost.  In  the  summer  season  the  air  is  tempered  daily  by  the 
sea  breezes,  while  the  land  breezes  render  the  evening  cool  and 
pleasant. 

New  York,  Dec.  9.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  TraiU  de  la  Composition  et  de  TOrnement  des  Jardins  avec 
161  Planches  reprisentant  en  plus  de  600  Figures  des  Plans  des 
JardinSf  des  Fabrigues  propres  h  leur  Dicoration  et  des  Machines 
pour  ilever  les  Eaux,  Sfc,  2  vols,  oblong  4to,  text  pp.  223,  and  1 
vol.  of  plates.     Paris,  Audot,  1839. 

Though  there  is  not  much  in  this  work  tbat  will  be  new  to  the  English 
reader  conversant  with  the  literature  of  landscape-gardening  and  garden 
architecture,  yet  it  contains  such  an  assemblage  of  engravings  of  ground 
plans,  elevations,  and  views,  having  reference  to  gardening  and  rural  improve- 
ment, as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work.  In  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  grand  work  of  Hirschfeldt,  so  frequently  quoted  in  the  historical  part  of 
bur  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardenings  but  it  also  includes  much  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Jdeenmagassm^  published  in  Leipsic  between  1779  and  1805,  and 
noticed  in  one  of  our  early  volumes.  The  letterpress  contains,  i.  A  Glance 
at  the  History  of  Gardens ;  ii.  Different  Kinds  of  Gardens ;  iii.  Of  Situ- 
ations in  general ;  iv.  Of  particular  Situations  ;  v.  Of  Climate  and  Tem- 
perature ;  VI.  Of  measuring  Ground  and  taking  Plans ;  vii.  Of  the 
Kitchen-garden  and  Orchard ;  viii.  Of  Mixed  Gardens ;  ix.  Of  Botanic 
Gardens ;  x.  Of  Symmetrical  Gardens ;  xi.  Of  Florists'  Gardens,  and  of 
a  Rosarium ;  xii.  Of  Landscape  Gardens ;  xiii.  Of  Gardens  of  great 
Extent,  including  a  cosmopolite  garden ;  xiv.  Of  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  ;  xv. 
Of  a  Cottage  Orn6e ;  xvi.  Of  a  Ferme  Ornee  ;  xvii.  Preparations  for  lay- 
ing out  a  Landscape  Garden  ;  xviii.  Employment  and  Arrangement  of 
Plants  ;  xix.  Of  artificial  Perspective,  including  trees  with  obscure  flowers, 
and  trees  with  conspicuous  flowers ;  xx.  Evergreens ;  xxi.  Of  Water ; 
XXII.  Of  Kocks ;  xxiii.  Ornamental  Constructions  of  different  kinds,  in- 
cluding hot-iiouses,  dwellings  of  every  kind,  from  the  villa  to  the  cottage. 
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bridges,  ornamental  structures,  and  structures  for  play,  such  as  roundabouts, 
swings,  &c. 

The  volume  of  plates  is  very  neatly  executed,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  gar- 
dening work  of  any  note  which  has  not  been  made  to  contribute  to  its  en- 
richment. The  plate  which  we  Kke  best  is  the  view  of  the  gardens  of  Levens 
Hall,  Westmoreland,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  text. 


Art.  IL  Traiid  des  Vi^6taux  qui  composent  rAgricuhure,  S^c. 
Treatise  on  the  Plants  wnich  are  cultivated  in  Agriculture,  Plant- 
ing, and  Gardening ;  containing  the  most  striking  Characters,  the 
Points  of  Difference,  and  the  Qualities  and  Uses  of  all  Plants,  more 
particularly  those  little  known  or  deserving  of  Culture ;  foUowed 
by  Considerations  respecting  Nurseries  and  Plantations,  and  a 
Monthly  Journal  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Forest,,  the  Garden, 
and  the  Farm.  By  C.  Tollard  ain6,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
M.D.,  and  Member  of  many  Societies.  Small  8vo,  pp.  913;  2d 
edition.  Paris,  printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  at  his 
Seed-shop,  Rue  de  la  Pelleterie,  and  by  Co]as>  Bookseller,  Rue 
Dauphin^.     1838«    Price  6.  francs.. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  similar  work  to  the  Bon  Jw^nier,  but,  inas^ 
much  as  it  treats  of  a  greater  number  of  plants,  it  is  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view  more  comprehensive.  On  comparing  letter  A,  of  the  Index  of  the  one 
with  letter  A,  of  the  other,  we  find  above  fifty  articles  in  the  TVaite  which  are 
not  in  the  Bon  Jardmier,  and  three  or  four  in  the  Bon  Jdrdinier  which  are  not 
in  the  TrmfL  Nevertheless  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Bon 
Jardimery  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  less  botanical,  but 
more  practical,  that  is,  treating  more  at  length  of  culture.  Both  appear  to  us 
excellent  works,  and  well  deserving  of  patronage.  The  paper  on  which  the 
Traite  is  printed,  and  the  type  used,,  are  both  greatly  supenor  to  those  of  the 
Bon  JardinieTf  which  is  surely  worthy  of  being  put  on  a  par  with  the  7)^aiie 
in  these  particulars. 


Art.  III.  Exposition  de  Fteurs  et  d'aiUres  Produits  de  V Horticulture 
et  de  I*  Agriculture*  Pamph..  8vo,  pp.,  43,  2  folding  and  2  octavo 
plates.    Lyons,  1840. 

Among  the  collections  of  plants  noted  as  remarkable  are,  that  of  MM.  Charles 
Martin,  Burdin,  &  Co.,  which  contained  177  species ;  that  oi  M.  Nerard  aine, 
which  contained  168  species;  that  of  M.  Adrien  Seneclauze,  which  contained 
194  species  ;  that  of  M.  Guillot  pk'e,  254  species ;  that  of.  M.  Armand,  166 
species  ;  and  a  number  of  others.  Several  grafting  instruments,  garden  seats, 
fountains,  and  some  agricultural  implements  and  plans  of  gardens,  were  exhi* 
bited,  engraving  of  some  of  which  articles  are  given  in  the  plates.  On  the 
whole,  the  exhibition  contained  a  great  many  plants,  some  of  which,  such  as 
Ddmmara,  would  have  been  considered  rare,  and  almost  all  of  them  valuable^ 
in  England. 

The  first  plate  exhibits  the  potato  onion  ( J'Uium  Cepa  st^lis),  propagated 
by  cutting  tne  bulb  across  two  or  three  lines  above  the  plate,  when  a  number 
of  offsets  are  developed  fi'om  the  centre ;  the  second  and  third  contain  some 
grafting  instruments ;  and  the  fourth,  views  of  garden  seats,  fountains,  con- 
trivances iorjeux  d^eauj  vases  for  plants,  and  &  jardiniere,  or  box  for  plants, 
all  in  iron  or  copper.  We  have  sent  the  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Austen  of  the  New 
Road,  who  manufactures  fountains  as  well  as  statuary  work,  to  afford  him  a 
chance  of  acquiring  new  ideas  from  it. 
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664  Baines^s  Flora  of  Yorkshire. 

Art.  IV.  The  Flora  of  Yorkshire^  By  Henry  Baines,  Sub-curator 
to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  Svo,  pp.  15%  two  maps* 
London,  1840. 

The  botanical  riches  of  Yorkshire,  the  author  informs  us,  '*  are  little  known 
to  the  public  in  general,  though  the  county  contains  many  rare  species." 

"  It  IS  not  merely  because  of  its  large  geographical  area  that  Yorkshire  is 
more  rich  in  vegetable  forms  than  most  other  English  counties :  its  sur&ce 
exhibits  several  distinct  characters  of  soil  and  stratification,  accompanied  by 
gradations  of  elevation,  from  the  sea-shore  to  mountains  of  2400  and  even 
S600  ft.  high ;  its  climate  varies  accordingly ;  and  it  lies  in  such  a  geogra- 
phical position  as  to  unite,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  characters  of  Scottish 
and  English  vegetation. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  York,  which  is  about  50  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
very  nearly  48°  Fahr.,  and  there  is  little  variation  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  except  what  unequal  elevation  above  the  sea  occasions.  The  effect 
of  this  on  Mickle  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  estimated 
at  8°  of  Fahr.,  so  that  the  extremes  of  mean  temperature  in  Yorkshire  vary 
from  40°  to  48°.  From  similar  data  we  may  state  the  range  of  highest  mean 
daily  temperature,  in  the  shade  (in  July),  at  from  54°  to  62° ;  and  the  range  of 
lowest  mean  daily  temperature  (in  January)  at  25°  to  33°.  The  most  pre- 
valent winds  are  south-easterly  during  all  the  year,  excepting  about  a  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  when,  in  all  the  eastern  parts,  north-easterly  winds 
prevail.  The  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  York  is  24  inches,  and  it  is  below  the 
average  of  the  county,  of  which  the  western  parts  are  the  most  rainy. 

"  Of  1002  flowenng  plants  noticed  in  the  catalogue,  only  three  are  pe- 
culiar to  Yorkshire,  viz. :  —  Arabis  hLspida,  Dryas  octopetala,  and  Juncus 
polycephalus. 

**  One  not  peculiar  to  the  county,  flowers  no  where  else  in  England,  viz., 
Cornus  suecica. 

**  Twelve  attain  in  Yorkshire  their  southern  limits,  viz. :  — 

Actaea  spicata  Ribes  petraeum*  Bartsia  alpina* 

Potentilla  fruticosa*       Saxifraga  umbrosa  Rhinanthus  major 

Rosa  sarmentacea  Saxifi^ga  hirculus*  Trientalis  europae 

Seduni  villosum*  Gentiana  verna*  Tofieldia  palustris* 

'*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  these  the  greater  proportion,  marked 
by  the  asterisk,  occur  only  in  the  most  northerly  and  mountainous  districts  of 
the  county." 

There  are  in  Yorkshire  "  six  principal  physical  regions,  which  correspond  to 
as  many  great  groups  of  the  subjacent  mineral  aggregates.  Several  of  these  may 
require  further  subdivision ;  as,  for  example,  the  great  central  vale,  from  which 
the  low  terrace  of  magnesian  limestone  which  limits  it  on  the  west  may  be 
separated.  We  must  also  notice  the  line  of  sea  coast,  and  thus  we  shall  have 
eight  botanical  divisions,  viz. :  —  1.  The  North- Western  or  Mountain  Lime- 
stone district.  2.  The  South- Western  or  Coal  district.  3.  The  Magnesian 
Limestone  tract.  4.  The  great  central  Vale.  5.  The  North-Eastem  or 
Oolitic  Hills.  6.  The  Chalk  Wolds  or  South-Eastem  Hills.  7.  The  district 
of  Holdemess.    8.  The  Sea  Coast." 

These  extracts  will  show  the  very  interesting  nature  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  local  British  Floras 
yet  published. 


Art.  V.  Every  Lady  her  own  Flovoer^ Gardener •  Addressed  to  the 
Industrious  and  Economical  only.  By  Louisa  Johnson,  l^mo^ 
pp.  1S6  Sdedit.     London,  1840. 

Compiled,  the  authoress  informs  us,  for  many  of  her  companions  who  re- 
quire a  work  in  a  small  compass,  not  deluged  with  Latin  words  and  technical 
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terms.  I  have  endeavoured,  the  fair  authoress  says,  *'  to  meet  their  views ; 
and  my  plan  of  Floriculture  mav  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  Lady  who  can 
command  the  services  of  an  old  man,  a  woman,  or  a  stout  boy."  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  so  meritorious  a  work  has  already  arrived  at  a  third 
edition.  Every  author  and  publisher  knows  that  this  is  worth'  a  page  of 
eulogium. 


Art.  VI.  The  Eastern  Arboretum^  or  Rural  Register  of  all  the 
remarkable  Trees,  Seats,  Gardens,  S^c,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
By  James  Grigor.  Illustrated  by  drawings  of  trees,  etched  on 
copper,  by  H.  Ninham.  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  8vo,  9  plates. 
London  ;  July,  August,  and  September^  1840.     \s.  each. 

(^Continued  from  p.  601.) 

Our  Trees. -^Vo.  I.  The  British  Oak.  Qu^rcus  J?6bur  i.,  the  Qu6r. 
cus  pedunculata  of  Willd.  and  Arb,  Brit, — Out  of  much  that  is  interesting  on 
this  tree,  we  quote  the  following  passage :  — "  Various  opinions  are  abroad 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  forming  forests  of  oak ;  some  maintaining  that 
it  IS  indispensably  necessary,  hi  order  to  preserve  the  native  vigour  of  the 
tree,  that  plantations,  if  possible,  should  be  sown,  whilst  others  recommend 
the  ordinary  practice  of  planting;  We  are  aware,  from  experience,  that 
frequent  transplantation  has  a  tendency  to  subdue  and  soften  that  rigidity  of 
fibre  which  all  young  trees  possess :  ia  the  ease  of  the  crab-tree,  it  lessens 
the  sharpness  and  sourness  of  its  fruit ;.  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  large  plantations  of  the  chestnut  are  made,  the  practice 
of  frequently  shifting  the  trees  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purposes  both  of  check- 
ing their  growth  and  freeing  the  nuts  from  that  woody  taste  which  they 
otherwise  have.  It  ameliorates  and  subdues  the  wildness  of  their  native 
character,  and  it  must  have  a  correspondii^  effect  on  the  texture  of  their 
timber.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  our  conviction  is,  that,  if  a  tree  is 
transplanted  finally  before  it  loses  the  power  of  forming  to  itself  a  new  tap- 
root, as  it  is  called,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  rise  in  the  forest  from  seed  or 
plant.  An  oak,  fbr  example,  that  is  planted  and  replanted  often  in  the 
nursery,  before  being  placed  in  its  final  destination,  has  a  bushy,  matted  root, 
and  has  no  such  power :  it  will  never  shoot  up  vigorously ;  the  top,  in 
sympathy  with  the  root,  will  break  into  numerous  branchlets  and  form  a 
round-headed  tree.  Great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  give  every  en- 
couragement^ by  pruning,  ta  the  principal  shoot,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
alwajs  a  decided  ascendency  over  the  otners." 

Our  belief  is,  that  trees  so  circumstanced,  afler  being  removed  to  where  thev 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  firmly  established  there,  and  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
will  throw  out  a  taproot,  and  become  in  all  respects  as  vigorous  as  if  they 
had  been  raised  on  the  spot  from  the  acorn, 

A  Day  at  Thorpe,  <J-c.,  "  the  Richmond  of  Norfolk."—**  Altogether,  this 
place  reminds  us  of  some  of  those  delightfixl  scenes  met  with  about  the  great 
metropolis  of  England,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  and 
Bayswater»  Notting-Hill  and  Camden-Hill  are  very  like  Thorpe ;  the  villas 
are  of  the  sanae  stvle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  similar  grade — men  generally 
of  refined  taste,  who  carry  their  weakh  oat  of  the  city  with  them,  and  beat  it 
out  at  leisure,  not  in  embroidered  gold,  but  in  the  shape  of  gardens,  trees, 
and  flowers ;  objects  in  which  there  is  a  lasting  heartfelt  satisfaction,  which 
rise  around  them  in  aHier  years,  speaking  a  language  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  reproaches,  which  tells  them  that  there  is,  after  all,  something  good  in  the 
human  heart,  and  that  their  labour  has  not  been  in  vain."  We  must  pass 
over  the  remainder  of  this  delightful  chapter,  which  describes  the  seats  of 
Col.  Harvey,  Col.  Money,  Captain  Blakiston,  C.Jeeks,  Esq.,  J.  Postle,  Esq., 
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the  Rer.  W.  Frost,  C.  Weston,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  Foster,  the  Rev.  O .  Stracey, 
G.  D.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  J.  Kitson,  Esq.,  N.  Micklethwait,  Esq.,  T.  T.  Bemey, 
Esq.,  Misses  Lloyd,  H.  Custance,  Esq.,  and  some  others.  We  shall  only 
give  the  dimensions  of  one  or  two  of  the  largest  trees,  viz.,  a  pinaster,  usually 
called  a  stove  pine,  60ft.  h%h,  with  a  trunk  10ft.  in  circumference;  a  yew, 
5ift.  in  circumference;  P6pulus  can^scens,  ll^ft.  in  circumference;  an 
oak,  with  a  trunk  164  ft.  in  circumference,  and  another  19^  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, with  its  bram^es  spreading  over  a  circle  of  102  yards.  An  engraving 
is  given  of  a  silver  fir  85  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

Omt  Tree». — No.  2.  Tke  WHd  Pine*  l^nus  sylv^stris.  —  Mr.  Grigor  is  here 
more  than  usually  eloquent  and  instructive;  his  brothers,  the  highly  re- 
spectable nurserymen  of  Ekin  and  Forres,  being  extensive  dealers  in  the 
seed  and  plants  of  the  true  Hi^land  variety  of  t£is  most  useful  of  all  Eu- 
ropean trees.  An  engraving  is  given  of  a  specimen  at  Keswick,  the  seat  of 
H.  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  which  has  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  circumference,  clear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  with  a  wild  branching  head,  **  like  its  kindred 
on  the  odes  of  the  Norwegian  or  Highland  hiUs.^ 

JBMkam  Park^  tke  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  — ^  Long  before  reaching 
the  hall,  you  enter  by  one  of  the  many  magnificent  gateways,  which  ushers 
you  at  once  into  scenes  which  ordinary  people  take  care  to  have  grouped 
unmediately  around  their  dweltings.  A  profusion  of  exotic  plants  decorates  the 
walks  on  each  side.^  This  appears  to  be  more  in  the  Fr^icfa  style  than  any 
thing  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  England ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  decide, 
without  being  on  the  spot,  we  ^ould  say  it  is  ia  bad  taste,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  give  when  speaking  of  French  villas.  In  describing  Holkham,  justice 
is  done  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  its  proprietor,  who  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  universally  loved  and  admired. 

"  On  approaching  the  Hall,  the  scene  partakes  of  that  heavy  grandeur  which 

dme  usually  bestows  on  c^d  jp^tations Who  can  look  abroad  on  this 

rich  domain  without  priding  nimsdf  on  his  national  character,  that  there  should 
be  found  in  our  land  spirits  so  far  ennobled  above  the  common  throng,  as  to 
prepare  for  posterity  such  an  inheritance  as  this  is  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  was  not  the  aiding  of  Nature,  but  her  total  subjugation,  that  hajd  to  be 
accomplished  before  this  place  was  brought  to  its  present  perfection;  th^ 
country  here  bdng  once  a  cheerless  barren  desert, — she  had  to  be  over- 
come, and  led  out  in  a  way  which  she  knew  not  before ;  and,  certainly,  every 
trace  that  we  can  discern  of  her  having  been  so  conducted,  bespeaks  the 
guidance  of  a  masterly  hand.  We  at  once  associate  such  work  with  the  best 
efibrts  of  philanthropy.  It  is  &r  removed  above  every  thing  pertaining  to 
earthly  titles  and  orders.  It  is  the  work  of  good  men ;  and,  though  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  accounted  an  enthusiast  in  those  matters,  we  maintain 
that  there  is  a  heavenly-^mindedness,  even,  pervading  such  employment,  which 
the  ordinary  objects  of  fame  ifre  but  indifferently  endued  with.  What  are 
all  the  triumphs  of  man  over  man,  carrying  only  death  and  desolation  with 
them,  compared  to  ^is  peacefiil  conquest  of  country,  leaving  it  stored  with 
life,  and  rich  in  arborescent  grandeur?  The  simple  announcement  in- 
scribed over  the  entrance  4>f  this  Hall  is,  that  *  This  seat,  on  an  open  barren 
estate,  was  planned,  planted,  built,  decorated,  and  inhabited  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  Thomas  Coke,£adi  of  Leicester.^  ** 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  are,  Populus  canescens,  a  magnificent  specimen, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  given  ;  several  very  large  and  old  oaks,  witn  trunks 
averaging  16 ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  '65ft.  to  70ft.  high;  an  elm  14 fl. 
6  in.  in  circumference ;  many  specimens  of  -Quercus  Plex  '*  celebrated  all 
over  England  **  for  their  magnitude  and  beauty ;  some  having  trunks  12J  ft. 
in  circumference,  with  branches  overspreading  a  circle  of  54  yards.  Com- 
mon oaks,  planted  <by  the  present  proprietor,  now  measure  8  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ;  a  mulberry,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  trained  against  a  wall,  extends 
over  a  space  of  101  ft. ;  "  but,  in  order  to  induce  the  tree  to  produce  fruit, 
^hc  younger  shoots  have  been  shortened  of  late  years.**    We  pass  over  numo- 
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rous  interesting  passages  to  give  two  sentences  from  Mr.  GrigoPs  conclusion. 
*'  In  our  opinion,  then,  this  eastern  dwelling  has  no  rival,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  which  in  any  respect  we  can  compare  it.  It  stands  alone,  a 
monument  of  £ngUsh  opulence  and  taste.'* 

Our  Drees,  —  No.  3.  Betula  alba  and  B.  a.  pendula,  —  The  proper 
province  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Grigor  remarks,  **  is  amongst  rocks  and  ravines, 
or  by  some  glassy  stream  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  for  we  can  never 
bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  appears  at  home  beside  our  dwellings."  In 
this  sentiment  we  concur,  and  the  reason  is,  that,  like  Mr.  Grigor,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  birch  in  its  native  habitats  in  mountainous 
countries,  and  the  associations  thus  established  in  the  mind  are  so  peculiar 
and  so  strong,  that  we  never  have  been  able  to  consider  the  common  birch  a 
fit  inhabitant  of  ornamental  grounds  of  any  description.  Persons  who  are 
natives  of  the  level  fertile  country  of  England,  we  know,  have  no  such 
associations. 

"  The  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  weeping  species  in  Britain  are  grouped 
about  the  Findhorn,  a  noble  and  rapid  river  near  to  Forres,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  where  the  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  and  girting 
on  an  average  about  1 1  ft.  Some  of  the  branches  of  those  trees  display 
pendent  masses  of  spray  10  fl.  in  length,  adding  a  graceful  variety  of  verdure 
to  scenes  in  themselves  of  great  beauty." 

'*  We  are  sorry  to  banish  such  an  object  from  our  homes ;  but  it  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  introduced  in  our  cultivated  lawns.  It  has  little  fellow- 
ship with  other  trees :  even  with  the  weeping  willow,  a  tree  which  in  many 
respects  it  resembles,  it  forms  a  very  unsuitable  companion.  It  seems  as  if 
Nature  had  peculiarly  designed  this  tree  only  to  fill  up  scenes  which,  in  her 
haste,  she  had  left  in  an  unfinished,  or  rather  in  a  cugged  state ;  for  it  is  in  such 
places  exclusively  that  we  naturally  find  it." 

"  There  is  no  tree  which,  when  fairly  started,  will  so  completely  overcome 
the  evil  effects  of  greensward,  weeds,  hardness  of  soil,  or  the  usual  results  of 
negligence  in  rearing  timber.  This  arises  from  an  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  in  having  formed  its  bark  much  harder,  or  at  least  more  durable,  than 
its  wood.  It  is  peculiarly,  then,  the  tree  of  the  waste  and  the  desert,  where 
it  may  be  planted  and  left  to  contend  successfully  with  all  adverse  circum- 
stances." 

Stratton  Parky  the  Seat  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq, — This  place,  celebrated 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  on  account  of  its  plantations  of  oaks,  pines,  and 
most  other  kinds  of  trees,  Mr.  Grigor  justly  observes,  may  be  characterised 
as  "  the  Arboretum  of  Norfolk."  R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  grandfather 
to  the  present  proprietor,  was  bom  in  1707,  began  to  plant  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  under  such  circumstances,  Stratton  Park  must  be  covered  with 
magnificent  trees,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  as  app^rs  both  by  the  dimen- 
sions given  in  our  Arboretum,  which  were  sent  us  by  R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  the 
present  proprietor,  and  by  the  more  numerous  details  in  Mr.  Grigor's  work. 
To  this  work  we  must  refer  the  reader,  though  we  cannot  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  giving  one  or  two  dimensions.  A  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  when 
IJft.  high,  in  1747,  has  a  trunk  of  44  ft.  high  free  firom  branches,  which 
measures,  at  2  yards  from  the  ground,  12ft.  2  in.  in  circumference.  The 
height  of  this  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  England,  is  79  ft.,  and 
it  contains  10  loads  of  timber.  A  silver  fir  is  105  ft.  high,  another  104  ft.; 
a  spruce  fir  95  ft. ;  a  common  holly  60  ft.,  with  a  t  unk  5^  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  25  ft.  in  length ;  a  sweet  chestnut  75  ft.  high ;  a  weeping  birch 
girting  14ft.  10 in.,  "a  noble  and  graceful  object;"  a  beech,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  given,  has  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
a  head  which  covers  a  space  of  104  yards  in  circumference.  After  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  trees  m  general  on  this  estate,  Mr.  Grigor  observes  :  "  We 
sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  not  general  amongst  our  public  societies  devoted 
to  improvement,  either  to  offer  prizes  for  the  finest  trees  upon  our  lands,  or 
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appoint  juc^es  to  report  upon  the  appearance  of  our  varioas  estates, — a 
mode  of  disdngirishing  betwixt  the  cBligent  and  careless  in  those  great  matters, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  In  our  opinion, 
then,  the  planting  of  trees  forms  the  best  of  subjects  for  rewards.  We  have 
been  led  to  make  these  remarks  simply  from  sedng  so  many  fine  old  trees  toge- 
ther, and  the  high  state  of  culture  the  young  ones  upon  this  estate  exhibit, 
great  care  having  been  evidently  bestowed  upon  them  as  to  their  selection, 
pruning,  and  the  distances  at  which  they  stand  from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit 
the  fi'ee  air  amongst  thdr  leaves.  The  trees  here,  from  their  displaying  such 
grandeur,  are  creating  a  taste  for  such  objects  amongst  some  of  our  proprie- 
tors in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  we  trust  that  when  an  arboretum  shall  have 
become  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  every  country  seat,  this  feeling  will 
be  still  more  extensively  promoted.'* 

Trea  of  Hcvingham,  AyUkam,  4rc^  —  Around  the  ancient  church  of  Heving- 
ham  there  are  some  magnificent  old  trees  of  the  sweet  chestnut  in  the  decline 
of  life.  Mr.  Origor  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  forest  of  sweet  chestnuts 
having  formerlv  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  but  on 
further  research  he  will  find  that  the  trees  and  the  timber  believed  to  be 
chestnut  was  the  chestnut  oak  (Q.  sessiliflora),  which  is  still  the  indigenous 
species  of  oak  to  the  north  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  of 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sweet  chestnut.  In  truth,  the 
timber  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  after  the  tree  has  attained  a  diameter  of  18  in. 
or  2  fl.,  is  seldom  fit  for  any  thing  but  fuel.  The  wood,  when  young,  how- 
ever, is  durable,  and  is  much  used  in  England  for  hop-poles,  and,  when  large, 
for  gate-posts ;  in  France,  for  props  to  vines,  and,  split  into  laths,  for  trellis- 
work  to  miit-walls,  and  for  trellis  fences.  Laths  of  young  trees,  from  6  in.  to 
10  in.  in  diameter,  unpainted,  will  last  as  trelliswork  for  10  or  12  years. 
Speaking  of  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulwer  at  Aylsham,  *'  a  place  which 
exhibits  many  works  of  a  fine  taste,"  a  sweet  chestnut  is  recorded  as  7  fl.  2  in. 
in  circumference,  with  a  beautiful  regular  head,  which  was  raised  from  a  nut 
planted  38  years  ago.  The  soil  here  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  *'  eminently  adapted  for  a  private  arboretum.  It  might  be  commenced 
with  a  collection  of  tne  various  species  of  Crataegus,  Pin  us,  Pavia,  &c.,  and 
extended  by  degrees  until  a  specimen  of  each  of  our  finer  trees  was  included 
in  it.  As  already  observed,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant, 
when  all  our  landowners  will  genendlv  betake  themselves  to  the  work  of  form- 
ing arboretums,  and,  consequently,  of  perfecting  their  estates  by  planting.  The 
establishment  of  arboretums  all  over  the  land  will  be  productive  of  two 
grand  results, —  the  improvement  of  our  country  and  climate.  There  will 
then  be  a  sort  of  millennial  perfection  arrived  at.  The  barren  districts  will 
rejoice  in  plenty,  and  the  parched  wilderness  will  bear  the  luxuriant  spreading 
evergreen.  The  seasons  of  Italy  will  be  transferred  to  England,  and  England's 
warmth  and  genial  cliiAe  will  be  felt  within  the  wintry  North." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  this  work  as  one  of 
instruction  and  entertainment,  not  only  to  the  inhabitant  of  Norfolk,  but  to 
all  lovers  of  nature,  gardens,  and  trees.  With  Mr.  Origor,  "  we  pity  the  man 
who  displays  no  fondness  for  trees — who  inquires  not  after  them  at  all; .be- 
cause he  is  robbing  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment  that 
native  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  human  kind." 


Art.  VII.  Monographic  du  Genre  Camellia^  Sfc,  A  Monograph 
of  the  Genus  Camellia,  and  a  complete  Treatise  on  its  Culture, 
Description,  and  Classification.  By  the  Abb^  Berl^ze.  2d  ed. 
8vo,  pp.  237,  4?  coloured  plates.     Paris,  1840.     Price  5  francs. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  with  commendation  in  our  volume 
for  1838,  p.  290.,  and  we  there  also  gave  a  summary  of  the  author's  mode  of 
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classification  and  description.  This  second  edition  contains  17  new  articles 
on  culture,  and  more  than  200  descriptions  of  new  varieties.  The  total  num- 
ber described  in  the  work  is  508,  all  of  which  are  in  possession  of  the  author, 
and  cultivated  by  him  in  the  Rue  de  TArcade  in  Paris,  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.  This  we  can  testify,  having  seen  them,  in  company  with  the 
author,  in  July  last.  Besides  these  508  named  kinds,  the  Abbe  has  numerous 
seedlings  which  have  not  yet  flowered,  and  which  will  furnish  food  for  new 
names,  and  future  editions  of  the  Monograph,  The  work  has  been  in  exten«> 
sive  demand  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Russian.    More  in  its  &vour  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Husbandry,  By 
James  Jackson,  author  of  various  Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Svo,  pp.  116,  numerous 
woodcuts.  Edinburgh,  copyright  work  published  in  connexion 
with  People's  Editions  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers ;  London,  Orr  and 
Co. ;  1840.     2s.  6d. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  art  of  British  field  culture,  drawn  up 
with  great  skill  and  care  by  an  author  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  lite- 
rature of  agriculture,  as  well  as  its  science  and  practice.  We  can  safely 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  modem  work  on  the  same  subject  so  good 
and  so  cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

The  skilled  Gardener  rises  in  his  position  and  means  as  horticultural  science 
multiplies  its  inventions.  The  gardener  who  was  once  a  mere  labourer 
becomes  the  director  of  labourers.  The  work  of  his  hands  diminishes,  and 
that  of  his  brain  increases,  and  brings  him  a  better  remuneration.  He  is  ad- 
vanced above  his  poor  fellow-labourer,  whose  bones  and  sinews  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  spade,  the  mattock,  and  the  wheelbarrow.  The  unskilled 
gardener  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  ceaseless  improvements  and  changes,  which 
press  him  downwards,  while  they  heave  others  upwards.  It  may  still  be  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  gardener  is  much  above  that  of  his 
forefather ;  but,  then,  how  changed  is  the  whole  state  of  society !  If  abso- 
lutely better,  he  is  comparatively  worse.  And,  moreover,  if  he  be  not  edu- 
cated in  the  mode  that  would  most  benefit  him,  there  is  a  kind  of  education 
continually  going  on  which  is  not  lost  upon  him.  There  ought  not  to  exist 
in  this  country  a  numerous  race  of  unskilled  gardeners  or  labourers  of  any 
description.  So  long  as  it  does  exist,  we  are  treading  upon  gunpowder.  The 
permanent  safety  of  society,  through  all  its  ranks,  and  in  all  its  institutions, 
IS  contingent  upon  the  instruction  of  the  poqrer  classes.  Everyone  should  be 
put  in  training  to  become  a  skilled,  instead  of  an  unskilled,  labourer,  by  which 
alone  he  can  be  put  in  the  way  to  avail  himself  of  that  common  heritage  of 
improvement  from  which  he  is  now  excluded.  (Mom.  Chron.,  Sept.lO.  adapted.) 

Preservation  of  Grain  or  Seeds.  —  At  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
July  28th,  M.  Granier  addressed  to  the  Academy  an  explanation  of  his  method 
of  preserving  com  for  long  periods.  The  corn  was  well  winnowed,  and  put 
in  a  vessel  or  room  perfectly  free  from  damp,  the  external  air  excluded,  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  introduced  by  means  of  burning  sulphur  within,  as  is  done 
in  this  country  for  whitening  peeled  wickerwares.  If  many  insects  should  be 
found  to  be  destroyed  by  this  method,  pulverised  charcoal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  corn  to  obviate  the  effects  of  putrefaction,   M.  Granier  had  kept  corn 
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mx  yetn  perfectly  good  by  a  renewal  of  this  operation  once  a  year.  (LUerar^ 
Gageite,  August  1.  1840.) 

Pwmpkm  Sugar.  —  M.  L.  Hofiinan,  in  Hungary,  has  procured  a  patent  for 
the  manufiurture  of  sugar  from  pumpkins,  and  be  and  M.  Emeric  I>eyay  ha?e 
established  a  small  manufiictory  of  the  article  in  Zamdor,  in  which  they  have 
already  obtained  40  cwt.  of  sugar  from  pumpkins,  a  small  part  of  which  they 
have  lUso  refined  :  1  cwt.  of  pumpkins  yields  as  much  sugar  as  1  cwt.  of  beet- 
root ;  but  the  space  of  a  hectar,  viz.,  2  acres,  1  rood,  and  35  perches,  yields 
three  or  four  times  more  pumpkins  (according  to  the  weight)  than  beet-root, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Indian  com  growing  between  the  rows  not  boiig 
included.  8  cwt.  of  sugar  could  be  raised  on  1600  square  toises,  from  which 
a  weight  of  200  cwt.  of  pumpkins  is  obtained,  and  sometimes  even  260  cwt. 
of  pumpkins.  M.  Hoffman  nas  obtained  from  between  26  and  27  cwt.  of 
pumpkins,  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  as  much  syrup.  In  making  the  sugar,  the 
pumpkins  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then  with  tne  rind  are  rubbed  on  a  gratmg, 
the  same  as  is  used  for  beet-root :  and  the  seeds,  which  produce  an  exceUent 
oil,  are  kept  separate.  1  lb.  of  oil  is  obtained  from  5  lb.  of  seed.  The  juice  is 
obtained  from  the  grated  pumpkins  in  the  same  manner  as  from  beet-root 
M.  Hoffmann  obtained  from  an  indifferent  press  82  lb.  of  juice,  containing  a 
proportion  of  sugar  of  from  3°  to  10°,  according  to  Baunce.  This  juice  is  far 
preterable  to  that  of  beet-root,  because  it  does  not  so  soon  lose  its  virtue, 
but  remains  good  for  24  hours.  It  is  purified  and  cleared  with  animal  matter, 
and  the  pumpkin  juice  is  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  beet-root. 
Bvery  machine  intended  for  the  above  manufactory  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  cut  the  pumpkins  to  pieces  before  they  are  grated. 

Sheep  prefer  the  refiise  of  the  pumpkin  to  that  of  beetroot,  which  requires 
a  well-cultivated  soil,  while  the  former  will  thrive  on  one  that  is  less  so.  The 
beet-root  is  calculated  for  the  north,  and  for  moist  atmospheres,  and  the  other 
is  more  adapted  for  the  south.  In  the  French  colonies,  *and  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  a  kind  of  pumpkin  is  found  which  produces  much  more  saccharine 
matter  than  our  most  esteemed  sorts  ;  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the  sugar- 
cane, which  has  the  incomparable  advantage  of  producing  fuel  for  boiling  its  own 
juice. — M,  HolsL  Moscow,    (Translated  for  the  Gardener's  Metgassine  by  J.  L.) 

77ie  Bokhara  Clover,  —  The  smtfll  packet  of  seed  which  you  presented  to 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton  in  1839  was  equally  divided  between  our 
gardener  and  myself.  I  had  my  portion  of  the  seed  set  singly,  at  a  yard 
apart,  in  rather  poor  stiff*  soil,  in  His  Lordship's  private  nursery.  Above 
forty  plants  came  up,  and  about  half  of  these  were  eaten  off,  while  in  the 
seed  leaf,  by  some  species  of  insect.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
seedlings  disappeared,  plant  after  plant,  I  apprehend  that  if  this  clover  shall 
ever  come  to  be  raised  from  the  seed  in  England  as  an  agricultural  crop, 
jnuch  disappointment  will  be  experienced  on  account  of  its  seeming  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  greatest  height  which  it  attained  with  me, 
during  the  first  summer  (1839),  was  from  5  fr.  to  6  fr.  But  I  must  observe 
here,  that,  long  before  it  reaches  this  height,  it  becomes  so  hard  and  woody 
as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  use  as  fodder  for  cattle.  When  planted  out  singly,  as 
mv  plants  were,  the  habit  of  growth  is  rather  elegant.  From  the  main  stems, 
which  are  numerous,  proceed  a  profusion  of  irregularly  situated  lateral  stems, 
which,  as  well  as  the  main  ones,  terminate  in  a  ffower  spike  ;  and  again  these 
laterals  are  furnished  with  numerous  lateral  ffower  spikes,  and  still  the  plant 
does  not  look  confused  or  crowded.  The  average  length  of  the  spikes  is 
frdm  5  in.  to  8  in.,  and  each  spike  supports  from  sixty  to  eighty  small  white 
and  scentless  papilionaceous  ffowers  ;  but,  if  a  handful  of  the  stems,  when  in 
ffower,  are  cut  and  lefl  in  the  shade  for  the  matter  of  two  days,  a  strong 
agreeable  smell  is  emitted,  exactly  resembling  that  of  Anthox4nthum  odora- 
tum.  During  the  past  summer,  my  plants  grew  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  :  those  in 
the  gardens  at  Castle  Ashby,  where  the  soil  is  much  richer,  reached  from 
10  fl.  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Towards  the  commencement  of  last  winter,  I 
discovered  that  this  plant  was  not  an  annual,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  therefore 
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I  determined  on  allowing  half  a  dozen  of  the  roots  to  take  their*  chance  in 
the  ground  for  the  winter,  without  ginng  them  any  protection.  They  b^an 
to  shoot  forth  very  strong,  and  very  early  in  the  sprine.  In  fact,  some  shoots 
were  1  in.  long  by  the  middle  of  December,  looking  through  the  ground  not 
unlike  asparagus  in  the  spring.  With  me,  the  stems  were  1  ft.  long  before  the 
common  red  clover  began  to  show  signs  of  vegetation. 

Should  the  Bokhara  clover  ever  come  to  be  useM  in  British  agriculture, 
no  advantage  need  be  expected  from  it  if  allowed  to  erow  to  its  full  height, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  16  ft.  The  advantage  wiU  be  round  in  the  frequency 
with  which  it  may  be  cut,  and  the  weight  of  the  crop,  which  must  be  very 
great.  In  the  gardens  at  Castle  Ashby,  we  had  a  row  of  the  plants  cut  down 
four  times,  each  cutting  being  from  18  in.  to  2  fl.  high ;  and,  even  now,  a  fifth 
cutting  may  be  had  tuler  than  any  of  the  former  cuttings,  only  it  is  more 
woody  and  more  covered  with  flower. 

I  have  saved  from  six  plants,  this  summer,  3  lb.  of  good  seed,  and  I  think 
there  is  nearly  as  much  at  the  gardens.  Seed,  however,  will  be  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  plant  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  any  number  in 
the  open  border,  without  shade  or  shelter.  I  made  six  to  seven  hundred 
cuttings  in  August,  and  they  have  mostly  rooted,  and  put,  out  shoots,  more 
than  20  in.  now,  and  are  all  in  full  flower. 

The  shoots  when  young,  and  not  more  than  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  are 
strong,  and  very  succulent.  I  have  tried  horses  and  cattle  with  it  several 
times,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  it,  leaving  it  for  almost  anything  that 
is  green.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  my  trials  were  made  only 
after  the  plants  had  commenced  flowering,  and  I  believe,  if  it  were  cut  and 
given  before  it  gets  too  rank  to  the  taste,  they  would  not  reftise  it.  My  at- 
tention was  at  first  attracted  to  the  Bokhara  clover  only  on  account  of  the 
great  height  it  was  said  to  grow  to,  16  ft. ;  and,  as  it  oniv  came  to  little  more 
than  hidf  that  height  with  me  during  the  first  summer,  I  relt  disappointed,  and 
became  quite  careless  about  it  tdtogether.  However,  upon  finding  out  that  it 
was  all  least  biennial,  and,  further,  when  I  found  such  a  quantity  of  succulent 
vegetable  matter  produced  so  early  in  the  spring,  I  began  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be  ot  some  advantage  to  the  sheep  farmer.  In  the  course  of  next 
season,  from  my  present  stock  of  plants,  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  morefuUy  the  properties  of  the  new  vegetable,  meanwhile  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivation.  — </•  Mumro^ 


Art*  II.    Domestic  Notices* 

ENGLAND. 

Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8.  —  I  have  been  much  interested  with  Dr. 
Xtindley's  masterly  and  well-arranged  paper  (p.  475.)  on  the  '*  Efiects  of  the 
"Winter  of  1837-8.*'  Cultivators  of  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  consider  them- 
selves mudi  indebted  to  him  for  the  extensive  information  which  it  contains, 
and  also  for  the  systematic  mode  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  It  appears  from 
this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  that  plants  suffered  much  more  about  London, 
than  they  did  in  this  neighbourhood,  during  that  memorable  winter.  Most 
probably  they  were  more  excited  by  the  previous  mild  weather,  than  ours 
were  in  Lancashire.  For  the  future  this  may  be  guarded  against,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  placing  all  plants  not  perfectly  h^dy  in  such  a  situation  as  will 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine  in  summer,  but  shade  in  winter,  and 
shelter  from  storm  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  last  is  an  all  important 
requisite,  as  we  can  all  testify,  who  experienced  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
hurricane  of  Jan.  9«  1839  upon  all  exposed  plants,  but  more  particularly  upon 
the  evergreens  within  its  fierce  sweep.  A  large  bush  of  Photinia  serrulata,  in 
my  garden,  lost  most  of  its  leaves  in  that  storm,  and  in  spring  the  extremities 
of  most  of  the  branches  were  found  to  be  dead  for  the  length  of  9  in.,  though 
not  a  twig  of  it  was  killed  in  the  preceding  winter.     If  the  Horticultural  So- 
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ciety  would  nuse  before  thdr  conservative  wall  a  screenof  hardy  evergreens; 
of  the  height  requisite  for  giving  the  required  shade  and  shelter  to  the  tender 
shrubs  trained  upon  it,  they  would  find  themselves  benefited  by  it  on  the 
occurrence  of  another  severe  season.  Shrub  and  tree  nurslings  so  situated 
would  be  in  a  ereat  measure  proof  against  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  the 
screen  before  the  sun  guarding  against  unseasonable  excitement  as  effectually 
as  any  high  and  breezy  locality,  and  fiimishing  shelter  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  have  somewhere  [  ?  ]  spoken  of  the  sun  shining 
in  winter  time  upon  the  plants  trained  on  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  as  being  beneficial,  but  I  beg  to  correct  you  on 
that  point ;  and,  had  you  been  here  in  1838,  my  garden  would  have  furnished 
you  with  reasons  for  submission  under  the  correction,  particularly  by  means 
of  camellias  and  Edw&rdsia  mlcroph/lla  with  a  cover  over  head,  and  L\- 
gustrum  lucidum  without  any  sort  of  cover*or  protection,  but  sheltered  both 
nrom  winter  sun  and  storm.  The  latter  plant  has  now  a  flower  spike  upon 
\t»  Bdw&rdsta  chil^nsis,  though  well  protected,  but  not  similarly  to  E.  mi- 
croph^Ua,  died. 

1  hope  you  will  give  us  a  chapter  on  the  winter  of  1837-8,  in  your  intended 
supplement  to  that  work  by  which  you  are  to  be  known  hereafter :  need  I 
name  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  ?  I  read  it,  as  it  appeared  in  numbers,  with 
unwearied  attention,  and  I  remain  your  debtor  for  the  information  acquired. 
— R.  Tongue,     Forton  Cottage,  near  Lancaster y  Oct,  18.  1840. 

Curtailing  the  alleged  Species  of  Herbaceous  Plants.^ —  I  wish  Dr.  Lindley 
or  yourself  would  exercise  the  same  assiduity  with  regard  to  curtailing  the 
number  of  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  you  have  praiseworthilpr  employed 
in  diminishing  the  species  of  shrubs  and  trees.  I  am  sure  there  is  much  ne- 
cessity for  the  labour  in  the  i^'ster,  5axffraga,  and  Delphinium  families.  I 
see  JDelphlnium  mesoleucum  ranks  as  a  species  in  the  specimen  page  of 
Paxton's  Pocket  Dictionary^  which  appeared  in  your  review  of  that  work ; 
your  Hortus  Britanmcus  also  gives  it  tne  same  rank  :  yet  it  does  not  come 
true  firom  seed.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  that  Tiola  flavic6rnis, 
which  is  suspected  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V,  canina,  is  not  deserving  of  such 
suspicion,  and  appears  to  me  not  to  merit  degradation ;  on  these  grounds, 
that  it  flowers  later,  by  a  month  or  so,  than  V  canina,  and  disappears  entirely 
in  the  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  with  V,  canina,  its  stems  and  part  of  the 
leaves,  at  least,  being  visible  in  winter.  I  have  grown  two  plants  of  V,  flavi- 
c6rnis  in  my  garden  two  or  three  years  ;  plants  which  I  collected  from  Ros- 
sali  Warren,  near  the  new  town  of  Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  ; 
and  of  V,  canina  I  have  had  too  many  plants,  and  am  now  discarding  it  as  a 
nuisance.     So  you  see  I  have  had  ample  means  of  comparing  the  two. —  Id, 

The  Crop  of  Apples  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  unusually  large,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  travelling  150  miles  to  the  west,  fully  equal  through- 
out the  country.  The  load  is  so  great  as  to  re(]uire  props  to  support  the 
branches.  The  apple  higglers  bought  the  orchards  in  a  lump,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  measure  them.  I  have  heard  that  inferior  apples  were  so  low 
as  a  shilling  a  sack.  —  R,  Lowndes.     Binfield,  Berks,  Oct,  26.  1840. 

Quercus  pedunculdta.  —  Have  you  remarked  that  one  species  of  oak  has 
been  covered  with  acorns,  I  mean  that  growing  upon  a  long  stalk ;  whilst  on 
the  short  stalk  there  are  few  or  none.  I  noticed  it  very  distinctly  in  the  New 
Forest  as  I  passed  along,  but  here,  where  we  have  only  those  two  kinds  in 
common  use,  the  fact  is  indisputably  so,  though  in  Billingbear  Park  I  ob- 
served some  of  the  short  stalks  with  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  acorns 
very  small.  —  Idem, 

Art.  hi.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Naked  Barley,  (p.  312.)  —  T  send  some  observations  that  have  occurred  to 
me  on  perusing  the  article  (p.  312.)  on  naked  barley.  The  fate  of  the  naked 
species  of  barley  (of  which  there  are  several)  is  a  singular  one.     They  are 
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;  decidedly  superior  to  the  covered  barley  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
grain ;  an  equal  measure  weighs  about  a  fiflh  more.  The  absence  of  skin 
must  render  the  meal  sweeter  and  better ;  in  short,  every  body  agrees  in 

? raising  them,  and  yet  they  have  never  been  brought  into  general  cultivation, 
spedc  at  least  of  France ;  two  species,  the  large  with  two  rows,  and  the 
small,  or  celestial  barlev  (orge  celeste),  have  for  a  long  time  been  tried  and 
recommended,  and  I  know  of  no  locality  where  they  have  become  market 
grain.  To  what  must  this  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  only  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
to  the  difficulty  which,  often  without  any  other  reason,  new  things  find  in 
obtaining  a  place  beside  the  old,  or  have  these  sorts  of  naked  barley  any 
obvious  defect  which  may  have  prevented  their  adoption  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  both  causes  have  had  their  effect  here;  but  I  cannot  decidedly 
settle  the  question.  Though  1  sow  every  year  a  certain  extent  of  these 
species  for  the  commercial  collection  of  the  house,  I  have  never  compared 
them  sufficiently  exactly  with  the  common  barley,  to  judge  with  certainty  of 
their  respective  merit.  These  crops  have,  however,  furnidied  me  with  some 
ideas,  which  I  now  communicate  to  you. 

The  large  naked  barley,  or  naked  two-rowed  barley  (orge  nue  distique), 
(that  to  which  the  article  in  the  Gard,^  Mag,  refers),  is  the  largest  in  the 
grain  of  the  naked  sorts ;  the  ear  is  fine,  long,  and  well  filled  ;  it  is  the  earliest 
sort  of  barley,  and  perhaps  of  all  grain.  Opposed  to  these  qualities  it  has 
some  defects  :  the  straw,  scarcely  so  high  as  that  of  the  common  barley,  is 
less  strong  in  the  stalk  ;  it  is  subject  to  fall  over,  and  to  shed  its  seed,  and  to 
become  entangled,  which  renders  mowing  very  inconvenient,  and  causes  loss. 
But  the  greatest  disadvantage  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  thrashing ;  the  grain 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  axis  that  it  can  only  be  separated  by  the  strokes  of 
the  fiail ;  and  the  straw  after  this  operation  is  broken  and  good  for  little.  An 
eminent  agriculturist,  the  late  Marquis  of  Barbancois,  author  of  a  small  vo- 
lume full  of  good  observations,  says  that  he  has  rejected  this  naked  barley  on 
account  of  this  defect,  notwithstanding  its. other  advantages.  In  the  part  of 
Berry  where  he  resided  (the  neighbourhood  of  Buzan^ais),  barley  straw  is 
considered  the  best  of  all  for  horses,  and  reserved  for  their  fodder.  This  was 
certainly  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  naked  barley ;  in  richer  districts,  where 
this  straw  is  in  less  estimation,  the  detriment  may  not  be  so  great. 

The  small  species,  or  or^e  celeste,  is  also  difficult  to  thrash,  but  less  so 
than  the  preceding ;  the  gram  is  smaller,  fairer,  and  more  delicate.  It  sends 
up  many  shoots  ;  the  straw  is  higher  than  that  of  common  barley,  larger,  and 
firmer  m  the  ground.  From  these  qualities  it  seems  to  be  superior  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  it  is  more  tenacious  of  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  a 
middling  soil,  part  of  the  ear  cannot  escape  from  the  sheath,  and  is  abortive. 
It  has  besides  the  defect  of  reproducing  for  a  long  time  successive  shoots,  so 
that  there  are  some  quite  young  and  herbaceous  at  the  root  when  the  first 
stalks  are  ripe.  Notwithstanding  this,  good  crops  have  been  obtained,  and  I 
think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  grain.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  this  spe- 
cies was  very  much  increased  and  noticed,  in  Belgium,  under  the  names  of 
JBle  de  Mai,  Ble  d*Egypte,  and  Ble  de  Cent  Jours,  The  cultivation  of  it  was 
then  encouraged  by  the  government ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  kept  its  ground 
since. 

I  have  also  tried  the  barley  of  Nepal,  or  trifurcate  barley,  in  the  fields  for 
some  years,  so  remarkable  for  its  singular  ears  without  beards.  The  stalks 
are  extremely  thick,  the  leaves  very  broad.  The  grain  is  shorter,  and  not 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  species.  In  1838  it  yielded  a  produce 
equal  in  weight  to  that  of  common  barley.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Lawson,  that  in  Scotland  they  were  tolerably 
well  pleased  with  it. 

I  shall  conclude  by  enumerating  the  different  species  and  varieties  with 
naked  grains  which  we  now  possess :  — 

1.  The  large  naked  barley  (^ordeum  dfstlchum  nudum). 

2.  The  small>  or  celestial,  barley  (H.  vulgare  nudum  ;  H,  coel^ste  Linn.) 
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3.  The  naked  barley,  Riuo,    Straw  shorter  than  the  preceding ;  ear  yellower ; 

grain  rather  larger,  shorter,  of  the  consistency  of  that  of  the  large  naked 
barley.  I  received  it  from  the  late  M.  Risso,  under  the  name  of  Qrge 
cSeste,  but  it  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  North. 

4.  The  barley  of  Ghumalaye  (in  Taurida).     Fine  ear  similar  to  that  of  H, 

vulgare  vemum ;  straw  of  a  good  height,  ripens  earlier  than  that  of  orge 
celeste;  grain  ereenish.  It  was  lately  given  to  me  by  M.  Pepin,  Princi- 
pal of  the  School  of  Botany  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  appears  to  be 
very  good. 

5.  The  barley  of  Guimalaye,  with  purple  grain.  Sub- variety  of  the  preceding ; 

the  same  origin. 
These  three  varieties  (3, 4,  5.)  belong,  like  No.  2^  to  the  species  H, 
vulgare  Lin^ 

6.  The  barley  of  Nepal,  or  trifiircate  {H.  trifurcatum  Ser,). 

Besides  these  some  new  varieties  have  lately  arrived  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  among  seeds  received  from  Abyssinia.  A  portion  of  each  has  been 
sent  to  us.     We  shall  sow  them  next  spring. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  room  for  further  study  and  experiments,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  nidLcd  barley  in  general, 
and  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  in  particular.  A  great  number  of 
trials  have  been  made  on  Noa.  1  and  2.,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not 
been  followed  up  sufficiently,  and  very  few  of  the  statements  have  been  kid 
before  the  public. 

The  great  fault  of  almost  all  has  been  the  not  bringing  one  or  more  of  the 
old  species  into  comparison.  This  would  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  ideas 
on  the  subject,  perfectly  useful  and  satisfactory  to  the^minds  of  practical  men. 
—  VUmorm.    Parity  S^U  1840. 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Answers* 

The  Cause  of  Curl  in  the  Leaves  of  Fines,  (p.  568.)*- A  subscriber  at  Knights- 
bridge  (p.  568.)  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  the  curl  in  the  leaves  of  vmes. 
Whenever  vine  leaves  flag,  they  are  sure  to  curl  afterwards,  as  the  sap  is  stag- 
nated, and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  get  contracted  when  in  a  drooping  state ; 
and  the  sap  being  checked  causes  a  curl  and  rough  surface  all  over  the  leaves. 
The  flagging  of  vine  leaves  is  caused  in  many  ways ;  viz.  from  the  roots  being 
injured,  from  vineries  being  kept  too  hot  when  the  leaves  are  young  and 
tender,  and  the  sap  being  excited  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  wood; 
from  heavy  cropping,  or  from  keeping  too  much  wood  in  the  vines.  —  William 
Wilson,    Blagdon  Gardens^  Northumberland,  Oct,  14.  1840. 


Art.  V.    Biographical  Memoir  of  Charles  Augustus  Sckelly  Intendani 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 

Died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1840,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Charles 
Augustus  Sckell,  garden  director  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavana.  The  name  of 
Sckell  is  so  celebrated  among  landscape-gardeners  and  friends  of  gardening, 
and  the  deceased  has,  himself,  contributed  so  much  to  support  and  extend  the 
same  fame,  that  a  short  notice  of  his  death  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  your  in- 
teresting pages. 

Even  to  the  fourth  generation  the  family  of  Sckell  has  distinguished  itself 
in  gardening,  and  the  application  of  its  principles ;  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  the  grandfather,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren  have  been  cel&> 
brated  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  by  their  services  to  the  chief  of  Bavaria. 
The  deceased's  uncle,  Frederick  Lewis  von  Sckell,  effected  the  most  for  the 
art,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  showed  a  disinclination  for  the  old  French 
style  of  gardening ;  and  he,  by  renewing  it,  and  particularly  in  the  South  o^ 
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Germany,  produced  a  most  sstbetical  effect  in  the'art  of  landscape-gardening. 
Munich  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  beautiful  gardens;  the  English  garden,  the 
garden  at  Nymphenburg,  Biederstein,  and  the  improvements  in  the  Royal 
Gardens ;  and  his  name  will  ever  live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  his  professional  brethren.  If  these  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  displaying  their  talents  in  similar  great  undertakings, 
arising  eitner  from  political  changes  or  other  circumstances,  they  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  prototype  of  their  master  and  friend;  and,  by  more 
fully  establishing  and  extending  his  principles,  have,  to  the  present  day,  cre- 
ditably support^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive  departments 
in  the  art  of  gardening.  Much  of  this  merit  is  due  to  the  deceased.  He  was 
born  in  179i  at  Karlsberg,  near  Zweibriicken,  where  his  father,  Matthew 
Sckell,  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  came  to  Munich,  when  the  king,  Maximilian  Joseph, 
succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  His  father  was  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Nymphenburg,  where  he  effectually  realised  his  brother's  inten- 
tions. Preceded  by  such  men,  and  guided  by  their  example,  young  Sckell 
grew  up  amid  the  favourable  auspices  of  his  future  greatness  ;  but  he  had 
originally  but  little  inclination  for  the  art  of  gardening,  and  on  leaving  the 
gymnasium  in  Munich,  wished  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  High  School, 
when,  in  1811,  a  variety  of  circumstances  induced  him  to  succeed  to  this 
hereditary  profession.  After  a  regular  apprenticeship  he  visited  the  most 
celebrated  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  and  stayed  a  long  time  in 
England  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  at  Lee  and  Kennedy's  at  Ham- 
mersmith. The  bounty  of  his  sovereign  also  enabled  him  to  travel  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  his  studies,  and  to  make  himsdf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  noble  and  simple  style  of  landscape-gardening 
practised  by  Kent  and  Brown.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1817,  called  him 
suddenly  home,  where  he  succeeded  to  his  place  as  royal  gardener  at 
Nymphenburg.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  uncle's  directions 
till  1823,  dunng  which  time  he  became  more  fully  conversant  with  the  art, 
and  gave  proofe  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  At  that  time  the  gardens  at 
Nymphenburg  were  verjr  much  improved,  many  new  scenes  formed,  and  many 
tasteful  gardens  belonging  to  private  individuals  were  laid  out.  The  hot- 
house and  green-house  plants  at  Nymphenburg  which  had  been  collected  by 
his  uncle,  and  also  by  himself  on  his  journeys,  and  through  the  various  con«- 
nexions  he  had  formed,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  houses,  and  which  was  readily  effected  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  king. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1823,  the  king,  Maximilian,  appointed  him 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  In  fulfilling  this  hi^h  office  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  taste  for  landscape-gardening,  and  bv  making  an  annual  journey 
to  the  romantic  regions  of  Bavaria,  he  there  round  the  best  models  for 
gardens,  hills,  waterfalls,  groups  of  trees,  &c. 

The  chief  scene  of  Sckell's  labours  of  late  years  has  been  in  Munich ;  such  as 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  Ruhmeshalle  in  the  Theresenweise,  the  Pinakothek, 
the  gardens  of  several  institutions,  and  of  rich  private  individuals  ;  and  in  Kis- 
singen,  the  gardens  of  the  baths  there.  In  the  English  garden,  and  also  in 
Nymphenburg,  he  has  formed  many  beautiful  scenes,  which  give  evidence  of 
the  pure  taste  and  talents  of  the  deceased.  During  the  seventeen  years  which 
he  had  the  management  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  they  were  found  to  increase 
in  value  and  extent ;  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  were  greatly 
improved,  and  new  sorts  introduced.  To  all  those  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Munich  for  gardening,  it  will  be  evident 
what  share  of  merit  is  due  to  the  services  of  Sckell. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria  valued  his  labours,  and  rewarded  him  by 
nusing  him  to  the  office  of  Royal  Garden  Director  in  1833,  and  with  an  in- 
crease to  his  salary,  and,  in  1837,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Intendaut  of 
all  the  Royal  Gardens  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  In  this  honourable 
situation  he  Uved  till  his  death,  which  at  so  early  an  age  called  him  to  another 
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state  of  existence.  He  was  a  mild  and  just  master,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  He  u  therefore  worthy  of  the  tears  shed  to  his  memory 
by  those  who  are  left  behind.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes !  —  L,C,  S.  Garten 
Zeitung,  1840. 

Art.  VI.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Our  notices  this  year,  as  in  that  preceding,  commence  with  November  1. 

1839,  and  extend  to  November  1.  1840;  and,  as  before,  we  have  only 
given  details  when  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  through  the  kindness  o( 
the  secretaries  of  societies  in  sending  us  newspapers.  The  total  number  of 
societies  noticed  last  year  was,  —  En^and,  ISl ;  Wales,  1 ;  Channel  Islands, 
2 ;  Scotland,  25 ;  and  Ireland,  14.  This  year  the  numbers  noticed  are,  — 
England,  102;  Wales,  1  ;  Channel  Islands,  2;  Scotland,  16  ;  and  Ireland,  3; 
by  which  it  appears  tliat  there  is  a  faUing  off  of  about  one  fifth  part ;  but  this 
apparent  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  local  secretaries 
in  sending  local  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  pro- 
vincial societies  to  our  own  and  other  journals. 

englaiSd. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  —  Abstracts  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
found  in  p.  318. 

The  West  London  Gardeners*  Association  for  mutual  Instruction,  —Abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  p.  172.  313.  379.  420,  and  611. 

TTie  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  —  Notices  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
be  found  in  p.  321.  514. 

Bedfordshire. —  Biggleswade  Horticultural  Society, — April  27.  See 
Gard,  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  328,— July  24.     Ibid,,  p.  51 1. 

Berkshire  Royal  Horticultural  Society, — May  27.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  360. 

Buckinghamshire.  —  Hartwell  Gooseberry  Show,  —  Aug,  10.  Ibid,, 
p. 535. 

Cambridgeshire. — Horticultural  Society, — Autumn  show,  1839.  See 
Ibid,,  1839,  p.  820. —  Spring  show,  1840.     Ibid.,  1840,  p.  216. 

The  Cambridge  Horticultural  Fete  was  held  July  16.,  when  the  following 
cottagers*  prizes  were  awarded  :  —  best  collection  of  vegetables,  Wm.  Clarke, 
Bourne ;  second  best  ditto,  Ellis  Lawson,  Bourse ;  third  best  ditto,  Peter 
Fuller,  Great  Abington ;  fourth  best  ditto,  Thos.  Shelford,  ditto  ;  fifth  best 
ditto,  John  Saunders,  Bourne ;  sixth  best  ditto,  James  Blows,  ditto.  The 
company  included  all  the  most  influential  and  fashionable  people  of  the  county, 
and  the  numbers  admitted  amounted  to  upwards  of  5500.  (Farm.  Joum,, 
July  20.) 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Fete, — Sept,  \  I,     See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  599. 

Cambridge  Annual  Dahlia  Show.     Ibid,,  p.  617. 

Cambridge  Florists'  Society,  —  Sept,  28.     See  Ibid.,  p.  664. 

Cheshire. — Chester  Floricullurcd  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  29. 

1840.  See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  31 1 . 

Northunch  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See 
Ibid,,  1840,  p.  311. 

Sandbach  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  15.  See  Ibid,, 
1840,  p.  351. 

Stockport  Annual  Tulip  Show, —  May  16.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  319. 

Cornwall.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall,  —  The  first  meeting 
this  season  was  held  at  Truro  on  May  15.  Among  the  flowers  in  the  room, 
there  was  not  anything  which,  from  its  rarity  or  its  novelty,  would  call  for  par- 
ticular remark.  The  following  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded  : — Best  nosegay 
geraniums,  2s,  6d.,  Francis  Green,  Kenwyn.  Best  six  tulips,  2s,  6d,,  Joseph 
Tamblyn,  St.  Mary's.  Best  nosegay  of  wallflowers  (double),  2s,  6d.,  Jonn 
Eudey,  Illogan.  Best  nosegay  of  stocks  (double).  2s.,  John  Bond,  Kea. 
Best  nosegay  of  flowers,  3^.,  John  Eudey,  Illogan.    Best  six  apples^  of  1839, 
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5s.,  Nicholas  Scobell,  Kea.  Best  six  turnips,  1840,  5«^  Henry  Lobb,  St. 
Gluvias  ;  second  ditto,  2s,  6d.y  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Best  three  lettuces, 
2s.  6d.,  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Best  six  onions,  Ss.,  1840,  John  Gay, 
Feock ;  second  ditto,  ditto,  28.  6d.,  Thomas  Gay,  Feock.  Best  six  leeks, 
5s. ,  Thomas  Merifield,  St.  Mary's ;  second  ditto,  2s.  6d.,  John  Eudey,  Illogan. 
Best  six  carrots,  1840,  2s.  6d.,  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Best  dish  of 
spinach,  2s.  6d.,  Walter  Lance,  St.  Mary's.  Best  two  cabbages,  5s.,  Richard 
Fearcc,  Illogan ;  second  ditto,  2s.  6d.,  Samuel  Martin,  Mylor.  Best  twdve 
potatoes,  of  the  growth  of  1840,  7s.  6d.,John  Eudey,  Illogan.  Best  basket  of 
vegetables,  of  sorts,  7s,6d.y  John  Eudey,  Illogan;  second  ditto,  5^^  Peter 
Murton,  St.  Gluvias. 

Extras.  Rhubarb,  2s.  6d.,  Henry  Lobb,  St.  Gluvias ;  spinach,  2s.  6d., 
Henry  Lobb,  St.  Gluvias  ;  eschalots,  2s.  6d.,  George  Marks,  ^Kenwyn ;  apples, 
2s.  6d.,  James  Trevena,  St.  Gluvias  ;  gooseberries  (of  one  sort),  2s.  6d.,  John 
Luxton,  Kenwyn ;  heartsease,  2s.  6J.,  James  Luxton,  Kenwyn.  (West  Brito$^, 
May  27.) 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  July  17.,  at  Falmouth. 
The  show  of  plants  and  flowers  was  a  very  good,  though  by  no  means  a  large, 
one ;  and  the  attendance  was  tolerably  numerous,  and  highly  respectable.  The 
vegetables  and  fruits  shown  by  the  cottagers  were  especially  worthy  of  notice 
and  of  commendation ;  for,  without  possessing  the  means  which  wealth  will 
always  command,  to  adopt  every  kind  of  valuable  suggestion  that  the  advance- 
ment of  science  may  afford,  the  cottagers'  productions  were  barely  nccelled  by 
their  more  wealthy  competitors.  This  state  of  things  is  most  satisfactory  on 
more  grounds  than  one,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  again  record  a 
fact  which  is  not  now  asserted  for  the  Srst  time.  (Ibid.,  July  24.) 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  September  15.  at 
Truro,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  there  was  a  very 
numerous  and  fashionable  attendance  of  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  appearance  of  the  room  was  unusually  ^y,  although  the  supply  of  plants 
was  not  so  large  as  is  frequently  seen.     The  pillars,  and  underneath  the 
gallery,  were  tastily  festooned,  and  there  were  two  very  beautiful  devices 
exhibited,  which  presented  a  cotq)  d^oHl  that  was  highly  gratifying.     The  first 
was  a  very  large  and  elegant  device,  formed  of  dahlias  by  Mr.  Treseder,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  Lewis  Daubuz,  Esq. 
This  was  behind  the  president's  chair,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room.     The 
design  embraced,  inter  alia,  the  words  '*  Victoria  Rex;"  but  although  we  can- 
not praise  Mr.  Tresedei^s  Latin,  which  perhaps  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
praised,  we  may  justly  say  he  deseryes  great  credit  for  his  beautiful  and  varied 
display  of  this  elegant  .flower.     At  the  bottom  of  the  room  stood  the  other 
device,  formed  of  different  flowers,  and  consisting  of  the  initials  **  V.  R.  A." 
These  were  surmounted  with  a  crown.    This  device  was  exhibited  by  George 
Nicolls  Simmons,  Esq.,  and  obtained  for  that  gentleman  the  silver  medal, — 
another  stimulus  in  addition  to  the  many  he  has  already  received  (or  his  success- 
ful cultivation  of  botanical  science.   The  orchidaceous  plants,  though  small  as 
to  the  supply,  were  select.     There  was  a  new  species,  named  Maxillkria  Skln- 
nen,  by  Mr.Bateman,  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  G.  Ure. Skinner,  Esq., 
of  Guatemala,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  botanical  cc^lections  of  this  country 
are  under  great  obligations,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  contributed 
some  of  the  finest  productions  «f  the  interesting  spot  on  which  he  resides. 
This  plant  was  grown  by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and  is  the  first  that  has  flowered  in 
this  country.     The  show  of  fruit  was  highly  gratifying,  and,  without  particu- 
larising, we  may  say  that  the  melons,  pines,  -strawberries,  cherries,  currants, 
and  grapes  (a  second  crop  from  the  garden  of  S.  Moyle,  Esq.),  apples,  pears, 
&c.  &c.,  were  worthy  of  all  praise.    The  cottagers'  exhibition  was  very  beau- 
tiful ;  rerfly  far  superior  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  had  of  the  kind. 
There  were  not  many  flowers  shown,  the  articles  exhibited  being  chiefly  of  the 
more  useful  kind.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  18.) 

Trecan  Cottage-Gardening  Society. —  The  sixth  .annual  exhibition  of  this 
8140.    Dec.  y  y 
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excellent  and  truly  benevolent  Society  was  held  at  Trecan  Gate,  on  tite  I6th 
July.  The  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  shower  or  two,  was,  on  the 
whole,  fine ;  and  the  numerous  assemblage  (amonff  which  we  noticed  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood)  appeared  highly  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  this  rural  scene.  More  than  the  usual  taste  was  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  booths,  &c.  We  have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Society  year  after 
year,  from  its  infant  state,  when  it  sprang  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Buller,  to  the  present  time ;  and  to  the  cottagers  we  would  say  that, 
considering  the  dry  spring  and  summer,  we  never  saw  a  better  display,  on  their 
table,  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  (West  Briion,  July  24.) 

Cumberland. —  The  WhUehaven  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
first  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season  took  place  on  April  30. 
Durinff  the  afternoon  the  rooms  were  crowded  by  our  gayest  fashionables,  and 
by  well-dressed  people,  who  all  seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  notice.  The  exhibition,  indeed,  was  decidedly  the  best  first 
show  of  the  season  which  has  yet  distinguished  the  annals  of  this  Society. 
The  competitors  were  numerous,  and  the  specimens  of  the  various  flowers  of 
a  very  superior  order.  The  leading  objects  of  attraction  were  the  auriculas, 
and  the  assortments  of  these  beautiful  gems  of  the  garden  which  were  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Graitskell  and  Mr.  Robert  Elliot  were  certainly  never  surpassed, 
if  ever  equalled,  in  the  same  room.  (Whitehaven  Herald,  May  2.) 

The  summer  show  took  place  on  July  16th.  This  exhibition  consisted  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  of  each  of  which  there  was  a  tolerably  fair  dis- 
play, though  it  was  far  from  being  so  well  attended  as  we  have  seen  it  on 
former  occasions.  (Cumberland  Pacquet,  July  21.) 

The  autumn  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  September  24.,  and  there  was  much  reason  to  congratulate 
the  friends  of  the  exhibition  on  the  triumphant  success  which  distinguished 
their  exertions.  In  many  respects  the  show  was  much  superior  to  any  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Savings'  Bank  Assembly  Room.  The  dahlias  were,  of 
course,  the  crowning  gems  of  the  occasion,  and  of  these  upwards  of  1100 
were  in  the  room  ;  and  it  was  truly  wonderful,  considering  the  wet  and  turbu- 
lent weather  which  we  have  experienced  of  late,  that  they  should  have  been 
brought  for  exhibition  in  such  exquisite  bloom,  and  altogether  in  so  rich  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  day  being  fine,  the  attendance  of  visiters  was  both 
numerous  and  fashionable,  and  the  exhibition  received  the  tribute  of  praise 
both  from  connoisseurs  and  the  less  learned  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  Flora 
and  the  products  of  the  garden.  (Whitehaven  Herald,  September  26.) 

Derbyshire.  —  Chesterfield  Gooseberry  Show,  —  May  3.  See  Gard.  Gax. 
p.  535. 

Derby  Annual  Gooseberry  Show. — July  27.     See  Ibid,,  p.  584'. 

Devonshire.  —  The  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanicai  and  Horticultural 
Society.  —  The  spring  exhibition  of  this  Society  dbplayed  some  of  Flora's 
choicest  stores,  and  was  of  the  most  splendid  description,  exceeding  in  many 
respects  most  of  the  vernal  shows  hitherto  witnessea.  The  plants  and  flowers 
jn  the  large  room  were  arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  presenting  to  the 
eye  the  varied  riches  and  unrivalled  brilliancy  in  which  nature  decks  her 
choicest  gems  at  this  season.  The  rare  and  beautiful  exotics,  interspersed 
with  the  stove  and  green-house  plants,  offered  on  every  side  subjects  for  ad- 
miration, and  called  forth  the  strongest  feelings  of  delight.  .  We  cannot  omit 
noticing  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  cottagers  produced  the  articles  they 
exhibited.  The  potatoes  belonging  to  John  Chapman  of  Saltash,  were  equal 
to  any  in  the  amateur's  class.  His  basket  of  vegetables  was  laid  out  with 
very  great  taste.  John  Courtis,  of  Ford  Cottage,  Stoke,  produced  a  most 
splendid  dish  of  peas,  equal  to  any  we  saw.  The  wallflowers  shown  by  J.  T. 
Addicott  were  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise 
further,  where  so  much  industry  was  displayed.  We  only  regret  that  the 
Society*s  benevolent  intentions  are  not  more  appreciated  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  our  district.   (Plymouth  Herald.) 
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The  second  exhibition  for  the  season  took  place  at  Devon  port,  on  July  23. 
when  the  show  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  greatly  surpassed  that  of  any  pre- 
vious exhibition  in  this  town.  The  company,  also,  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable.  Mr.  William  Rendle,  Union  Road,  Plymouth,  as  usual,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  display  of  flowers  on  the  occasion.  His  collection  of 
fuchsias  was  particularly  noticed,  and  was  very  fine;  amongst  them  were 
specimens  of  Standfshtt  and  Dev^nia,  two  excellent  new  varieties.  {Devonport 
Independent,  July  25.) 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  Plymouth, 
Sept.  10.,  and  was  numerously  and  fashionablv  attended.  More  than  usual 
exertions  had  evidently  been  made  to  render  the  occasion  splendid ;  and  we 
must  give  the  Committee  of  Management  great  credit  for  their  admirable 
arran^ments.  To  attempt  a  full  description  of  the  plants  and  flowers  in  this 
exhibition  would  be  useless  ;  suffice  it  that,  for  its  brilliant  and  diversified 
character,  the  scene  was  never  equalled  by  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  fruit  tables  "  groaned  "  under  the  weight  of  their 
delicious  burden ;  as  a  whole,  we  never  saw  this  branch  of  the  exhibition 
surpassed  in  the  West  of  England.  Of  the  vegetable  productions,  all  of 
which  were  excellent,  there  was  the  great  curiosity  of  a  pumpkin,  grown  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Ellis  of  Fleet,  from  a  seed  taken  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George ;  it  weighed,  we  should  think,  about  10  lb.,  and  was  an  object  of 
general  remark,  firom  the  peculiarity  of  its  origin.  The  cottagers'  productions 
were  more  than  usually  fine,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded : 
—  Apples,  the  best  dish  of  sorts,  5s,,  J.  T.  Addicott,  Millbrook ;  second  best 
ditto,  4^.,  John  Courtis,  Ford  Park,  Stoke.  Pears,  the  best  dish  of,  4f., 
W.  Fiddick  ;  second  best  ditto,  3«.,  J.  T.  Addicott.  Plums,  best  dish  of  six, 
3i.  6d,,  J.  T.  Addicott ;  second  best  ditto,  2s.  6d,,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens  ; 
third  best  ditto,  4i.  6</.,  J.  Dingle,  St.  Stephens.  China  Asters,  the  best  col- 
lection of,  5s,,  J.  Chapman,  Saltash ;  second  best  ditto,  4«.,  Thomas  Dennis, 
Saltash ;  third  best  ditto,  Ss.,  J.  Dingle.  Hollyhocks,  best  collection  of,  3s,  6d,, 
Thomas  Dennis  ;  second  best  ditto,  2s,  6d.,  J.  T.,  Addicott.  Roses,  best 
bouquet  of,  3s,  6d,,  J.  Smith,  Plymstock  ;  second  best  ditto,  2«.  6d,,  J.  T. 
Addicott.  Hardy  annuals,  best  collection  of  named,  4f.,  John  Chapman  ; 
second  best  ditto,  3s,,  Thomas  Dennis ;  third  best  ditto,  2s,,  J.  Davies.  Stocks, 
the  best  bouquet  of,  3s,  6^.,  J.  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto,  2s,  6d,,  John 
Davies.  Marigolds,  French  and  Afiican,  best  collection  of,  2s,  6d,,  J.  Chap- 
man. Vegetables,  best  basket  of  sorts,  lOs.,  John  Smith  ;  second  best  ditto, 
7#.,  Thomas  Dennis  ;  third  best  ditto,  5s,,  J.  Chapman ;  fourth  best  ditto, 
3s,  6d,,  J.  Davies.  Peas,  the  best  dish  of,  4«.,  J.  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto, 
3s,,  John  Dingle.  Scarlet  runners,  best  dish  of,  4^.,  John  Davies.  Dwarf 
kidneybeans,  best  dish  of,  3s,,  John  Smith.  Onions,  the  best  dish  of,  4«.  6d,, 
John  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto,  3s,,  John  Dingle.  Potatoes,  the  best 
sample  of,  4«.,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens.  Sweet  herbs,  the  best  collection  of 
named,  2s,  6d,,  J.  Davies. 

Prizes  for  Personal  Merit,  First  ^division :  1st  prize,  to  the  cottager  or 
labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  has  reared  tne  largest  family  in  habits 
of  industry,  without  parochial  assistance,  1/.  10^.,  W,  Hancock,  St.  Stephens  ; 
2d  prize,  ditto,  the  second  largest  family,  &c.,  1/.,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens  ; 
3d  prize,  ditto,  the  third  largest  family,  &c.,  ]0s,,  W.  Fiddick,  Millbrook. 
Second  division:  1st  prize,  to  the  cottager  or  labourer,  with  small  weekly 
wages,  who  culffvates  his  garden  in  a  superior  manner,  the  interior  of  whose 
cottage  displays  the  greatest  neatness  and  economy,  and  whose  children  are 
educated  in  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  1/.,  John  Keast ;  2d  prize,  ditto, 
in  the  second  best  manner,  &c.,  I5s,,  Thomas  Hearle,  Knack ersknowie  ; 
3d  prize,  ditto,  in  the  third  best  manner,  &c.,  \5s,,  Mr.  Smith,  Plymouth. 
Third  dimsion :  1st  prize,  to  the  servant  in  the  rural  district,  who  has  remained 
the  largest  number  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  same  master  or  mistress, 
and  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary,  1/.,  W.  Hancock ;  2d  prize,  ditto,  the 
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second  largest,  &c.,  lOf.,  W.  Fiddick ;  3d  prise,  ditto,  the  third  largest,  &c.,  lOf., 
Nicholas  Pinwell,  Yealni  Bridge.  {IM.,  Sept.  12.) 

Exeter  HorHcuUural  Society.  —  Spring  show.  See  (xard,  Croz.,  1840, 
p.  345. 

Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  ExhMtion,  ^  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  632. 

Durham.  ^-  Sunderland  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show. 
See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  319.  -^Aug,  18.     See  Ibid.,  p.  551. 

The  Gateshead  Ancient  Flontti  Society  recently  held  their  third  annual  show 
for  ranunculuses,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Scott,  Half  Moon  Inn,  Bridge 
Street,  Gateshead,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen : 
—  Mr.  John  Wilson,  first,  with  De  Drain  ;  third,  with  Orestes  ;  fourth,  with 
Grand  Monarque,  and  fifth  with  Rebecca;  Mr.  Andrew  Bouglas,  second, 
with  Suprema.  {Gatethead  Observer,  ZvXy  W,} 

Essex.  —  SoiUh  Essex  Horticultural  Society,  ^-  Spring  show.  See  Gard, 
Gaz,,  1840,  p.  440. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Societies, — 
Apiil2\,  1840.  See /6m;.,  1840,  p.  268.  —  Jliay  19.  See  Ibid,,  p.  328.—. 
June  2.     See  IHd,^  p.  360.  —  Aug,  7.     See  Ibid,,  p.  551. 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Association,  —  July  3.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  458. 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  7.     See  Ibid.,  \SAO,  p.  521. 

PUtville  Horticultural  Association.  ^  April  28.  1840.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  281. 

Hampshire.  —  Andover  Horticultural  Society, — June  18.  (^Salisbury  Herald, 
June  20.)  —  Sept,  25.     See  Gard,  Gaz,,  p.  66a 

Hampshire  Horticultural  Society. —  The  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  for 
the  present  season  took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Winchester,  March  12., 
and  to  the  lovers  of  botanical  pursuits  must  have  afforded  a  treat  of  no 
ordinary  kind:  the  flowers  introduced  were  of  great  rarity  and  beauty,  and 
the  show  of  firuits  and  vegetables  were  every  way  worthy  the  advances  which 
the  science  of  horticulture  has  made  within  the  last  few  years.  This  meeting 
has  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  members  of  the  Society  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  from  its  having  been  known  that  a  presentation  of  plate  of 
great  value  was  intended  to  be  made  to  their  excellent  secretary.  Dr.  Wick- 
ham,  at  the  Society's  dinner  after  the  business  of  the  day.  Mr.  Burt  of 
Southampton  introduced  a  new  and  pleasing  variety  of  ornamental  ironwork 
for  floricultural  purposes,  which  was  much  admired.  (^Hampshire  Advertiser^ 
March  14.) 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
the  Archery  Rooms,  Winchester,  Mav  21.,  to  which  numerous  visiters  were 
attracted  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which 
was  very  superior.  (^Hampshire  Chronicle,  May  25.) 

At  the  third  meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  Win- 
chester, June  23.,  there  was  a  very  good  show  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
from  the  gardens  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  (^Salisbury  Herald,  June  27.) 

Winchester  Auricula  Show.  —  April  30.    1840.     See  Gard,  Gaz.,  1840,  1 

p.  281. 

Winchester  Pansy  Show,  —  June  2.     See  Ibid.,  p.  410. 

HxRTFORDSHiRE.  —  Herts  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  first  annual  show 
of  this  useful  and  iflourishing  Society  took  place  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hert- 
ford, April  30.  The  display  of  flowers  was  as  splendid  as  w^ever  remember 
to  have  witnessed  at  any  previous  spring  show ;  and  the  company  was  more 
numerous  and  fashionable  than  oisuaL  The  specimen  plants  were  particulariy 
fine,  consisting  of  azaleas,  euphorbias,  and  hoveas,  of  great  luxuriance.  The 
miscellaneous  collections  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Harrison  were  arranged  with 
the  accustomed  taste,  and  presented  a  -splendid  appearance.  The  cotti^ 
exhibiters  were  but  few,  but  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  ex- 
hibited was  good.  (Herts  Reformer,  May  2.) 

The  second  or  summer  show  of  this  Society,  held  on  June  25.,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  grand  display  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  drew  together  a 
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numerous  assemblage  of  the  families  of  the  county*  The  collections  of  roses 
were  unusually  fine  and  splendid  ;  those  from  €.  S.  Chauncy,  Esq.,  were  par- 
ticularly admired ;  and  from  the  same  gardens  was  exhibited  a  very  fine  seed- 
ling variety  of  the  Bourbon  rose.  The  fuchsias  from  the  gardens  of  W.  R. 
Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury,  were  the  finest  ever  exhibited,  standing  7  or  B 
feet  high,  and  being  profiisely  covered  with  bloom.  The  grapes  and  peaches 
from  Earl  Cowper's,  and  the  pines  from  Viscount  Melbourne's,  were  the  most 
prominent  among  the  fruits.  We  were  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  emulation  among  the  cottagers ;  their  productions  being  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  more  numerous  than  we  have  seen  at  any  previous  exhi- 
bition. (Herts  ReformeTy  June  27.) 

The  Autumn  Show.  —  Sept.  9.     See  Gard.  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  599. 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  28. 
1840.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  296.  —  July  28.     See  Ibid.,  p.  520. 

St.  Neoes  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  5.  See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  327.  — 
Aug,  4.     See  Ibid.^  p.  552. 

Kent.  —  Kent  and  Canterbury  FhreU  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  On 
April  2.,  the  first  exhibition  this  year  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  in  this  city.  The  day  was  altogether  inviting,  and  a  very  goodly 
company  was  attracted.  The  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Alderman  Masters 
were,  as  usual,  splendid  and  numerous,  alike  extraordinary  for  their  beauty  as 
for  their  rarity.  (Canterbury  Journal,  April  4.) 

On  April  30.,  the  second  exhibition  for  this  season  of  the  above  Society 
took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  show  fully  displayed  what  the  genial 
weather  of  the  last  two  months  has  effected  in  the  garden.  There  was  a 
brilliant  array  of  choice  and  beautiful  flowers ;  and  the  company  was  very 
respectable  and  numerous.  Many  of  the  plants  even  surpassed  those  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  two  grand  attractions  were,  Mr.  Masters's  /Rhododendron 
arboreum,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Hilton's  i^'loe  pUcatilis.  Our  attention  was 
arrested,  on  first  entering  the  room,  by  the  grandest  specimen  that  we  ever 
beheld  at  any  flower  show,  in  town  or  country.  It  proved  a  variety  of  the 
Nepal  rhododendron,  that  had  been  hybridised  by  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated,  the  ponticum.  To  describe  it  would  be  impossible,  it  must  be  seen 
to  form  any  idea  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  Let,  however,  the  reader  ima^ 
gine  the  common  rhododendron  grown  into  a  tree  of  10  ft.  in  height,  and  18  fl. 
in  circumference,  rising  with  a  single  stem  for  about  3  ft.,  and  then  gradually 
giving  out  branches  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  head  ;  but  instead  of  the 
blossoms,  as  in  the  garden  kitid,  being  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  they  should  be  of 
a  bright  crimson,  elegantly  mottled  with  deep  brown  spots,  and  nearly  every 
branch  to  be  terminated  with  a  bold  cluster  of  flowers ;  and  then  some  idea, 
though  faint  it  be,  may  be  formed  of  this  superb  variety.  We  counted  more 
than  170  heads  of  blossoms,  and  we  believe  there  were  more  lurking  beneath 
•'  its  ample  pavilion  of  green."  (Ibid,,  May  2.) 

On  Sept.  10th,  the  last  exhibition  this  season  took  place  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. The  show  was  attended  by  most  of  the  respectable  families  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  better  collection  of  succulents  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  Mr.  Shepherd's  and  Mr.  Masters's  were  particularly 
fine  and  attractive,  as  also  were  Mr.  Friend's  larocheas  and  5empervjvuiii 
variegatum.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  12.) 

Dover  HorticuUural  Society, — June  18.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  409. 

Eltham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  July  21.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  479. 

Maidstone  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  20.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  345. 

West  Kent  Pink  Society.— -July  2.     See  Ibid.,   1840,  p.  440. 

Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society^  —  JtUy  30.  See  Ibid,, 
1840,  p.  505.— Sept.  15.     Ibid.,  p.  616. 

Lancashire.  —  Barrowford  Pink  Show. — July  9.     See  Ibid.,  1840,   p.  458. 

Warrington  Tulip  and  Horticultural  Show. — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  458. — ^Dahlia  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  664. 
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WhUefietd  Patuy  Show.-S^it,  5,     See  Gard.  Gat,,  1840,  p.  616. 

Lbicbstbbshire.  *-  Leicestershire  FkricuUural  and  HorticuUural  Society,  — 
Spring  show.  See  Ibid^  1840,  p.  300.-— «/«ii^  1.  See  Ibid,y  p.  458. — Aug, 
7.     Sice  llnd,t  p.  52 1 . 

Hinckley  Hcrticulttiral  and  Floricultural  Society. ^Sept.  25.  See  J(nd,,  1840, 
p.  663. 

Melbourne  Floricultural  and  HorticuUural  Society, — Sept,  22.  See  Ibid,, 
1840,  p.  615. 

Melbourne  Gooseberry  Show, — Aug,  3.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  584. 

Lincolnshire.  —  Grantham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — Aug,  8.  and 
Sept,  26.     See  Ibid,,  1639,  p.  773. 

Grantham  Carnation  Show, — Aug,  6.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  584. 

Homcastle  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, — June  30.  See  Ibid., 
1840,  p.  458. 

Stamford  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,^ April  29.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  327. — Summer  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  458. — Aug,  12.     See  Ibid.,  p.  527. 

Middlesex. — Hampstead  Florists'  Society. — June  16.  See  Ibid.,  1840,  p. 
AOO.—Sept.  22.     See  Ibid.,  p.  655. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists. — Oct,  13. 

Middieton  Gooseberry  Show. — Aug,  8.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  584. 

Middleton  Tulip  Show.-See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  458. 

South  London  Horticultural  Society, — June  16.  See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  394. — 
July  28.     Ibid,,  p.  489.— &p/.  15.     Ibid.,  p.  598. 

South  Walworth  Amateur  Floricultural  Society. -Sept.  21.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  615. 

West  London  Amateur  Dahlia  Society. — Sej}t,  14.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  615. 

Norfolk. — Lynn  Horticultural  Society. — May  13.  See  Ibid ,  1840,  p.  351. 
^  July  29.     Ibid,  52\. 

Norfolk  and  Nortvich  Horticultural  Society. — May  27.  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p^ 
351.— Dahlia  show.    Ibid,,  p.  598. 

Norwich  Dahlia  Show. — See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  615. 

Northumberland. — Felton  Floricultural  Society. — May  5.  1840.  See 
Ibid,  p.  311. 

Felton  Florists'  Society.-^Tulip  show.  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  Sdd.-^June  29. 
Ibid.,  p.  425. — ^Pink  show.     Ibid.,  p.  489. — Aug.  24.     Ibid.,  p.  569. 

Hexham  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sept.  16.  See  Ilnd,,  p.  633. 

Newcastle  BotardcoU  and  HorticuUural  Society, — A  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Nelson  Street,  March  7.  {Newcastle 
Courant,  March  12.) 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place,  Aug.  28.  {Ibid,,  Sept.  4.) 

Nottinghamshire. — Beeston  and  ChilweU  Flower  Show, — Spring  show. 
See  Gard,  Gaz,,  184(»,  p.  361. — Aug.  4.     Ibid,,  p.  521. 

Nottingham  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. — Spring  show.  See 
Ibid.,  1840,  p.  344. 

Old  Lenton  Gooseberry  Show. — See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  522. 

Retford  aud  Bawtry  HorticuUural  iSbcte/y.— Spring  show.  See  Itnd.,  1840, 
p.  311. 

Oxfordshire.  —  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  — April  30.  1840.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  291.— .luly  1.  Ibid.,  p.  473.— JWy  28.     Ibid.,  fp.  507. 

Shropshire. — Market  Drayton  HorticuUural  and  Floricultural  Society. — 
May  7.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  312. 

Sfdop  Floricultural  and  HorticuUural  Society. — Summer  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  583. 

Somersetshire.  —  Bath  Royal  HorticuUural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  The 
first  exhibition  for  the  season  took  place  on  April  14,  at  the  Society's  Gar- 
dens in  Victoria  Park,  of  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  description. 
In  so  doing,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  consummate  ability 
which  has  been  dis[)layed  in  their  arrangement.  The  north  side  of  the  Bo^ 
tanical  Garden  is  laid  out  in  a  large  oval  shape,  and  contains  an  illustration  of 
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the  Linnsean  system,  by  means  of  ornamental  plants.  Although  few  of  the 
plants  are  yet  in  flower,  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  garden  is,  even 
at  present,  highly  picturesque.  Students  and  connoisseurs  in  botany  will 
here  find  ample  means  for  gratifying  their  penchant :  while  their  labours  will 
be  considerably  lessened  by  the  assistance  which  has  been  provided  for  them, 
the  class  and  order  of  each  plant  being  indicated,  as  well  as  its  generic,  spe- 
cific, and  popular  English  name.  To  the  south  is  the  medical  department 
of  the  garden,  and  here  are  to  be  found  specimens  of  all  the  hardy  plants 
now  enumerated  in  the  pharmacopceia.  The  eastern  half  of  the  lawn  is  laid 
out  in  illustration  of  the  Jussieuan  or  natural  system  of  botany.  We  observe 
with  pleasure  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Society  in  its  collec- 
tions of  /^ris,  ATarcissus,  Cratae^gus,  peony,  &c.,  several  handsome  donations 
of  these  fine  plants  having  been  made.  A  number  of  rhododendrons,  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air,  are  also  looking  remarkably  well ;  and  not  the  least  at- 
tractive portion  of  the  gardens  is  its  excellent  collection  of  aquatic  plants. 
The  rocky  structure  which  surrounds  the  fountain  has  been  planted  with  a 
variety  of  sedum  or  stone  crop,  which  is  now  rising,  and  will  shortly  present 
a  very  interesting  appearance.  We  may  here  mention  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  remove  the  hedge  which  encloses  the  half-acre  recently  added  to  the 
grounds,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which  shall  be  more  characteristic  of  a 
botanic  garden.  Brief  and  imperfect  as  this  description  necessarUy  is,  we  trust 
it  may  prove  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity  in  behalf  of  these  gardens,  and 
that  it  will  demonstrate  the  activity  and  good  taste  which  have  been  displayed 
by  the  committee  to  whom  their  formation  was  intrusted.  We  must  now 
turn  to  the  show. 

We  should  be  liable  to  imputation  were  we  to  say  that  a  more  splendid 
and  gratifying  exhibition  never  took  place  in  this  or  any  other  city.  It  may, 
however,  be  asserted  with  the  strictest  truth,  that,  with  extent  and  variety,  it 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  distinguished  reputation  hitherto  maintained 
by  this  Society.  The  weather,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  aspect  of  the 
morning,  proved  propitious  ;  and  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  admission  of 
the  subscnbers  and  the  public  the  gardens  were  thronged  by  a  numerous  and 
fashionable  company.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  occasion  will  be 
made  apparent  by  the  fact,  that  not  less  than  four  thousand  persons  visited  the 
show  during  the  day.  We  may  also  add  that  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  had  been  so  well  contrived, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  continual  ingress  and  egress  which  lasted  during  the 
whole  day,  no  confusion  occurred,  nor  was  the  presence  of  so  large  a  con- 
course felt  to  be  inconvenient  or  oppressive  in  the  least  degree.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  was  less  potent  than  on  some  of  the  preceding  days;  while 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  west  rendered  the  temperature  delightfully  agree- 
able. The  fine  gravel  walk  which  encircles  the  gardens  aflbrded  a  pleasant 
promenade  for  the  company  ;  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
landscapes  adding  to  the  other  attractions  which  it  presents.  A  royal 
standard'  ("the  gift  of  a  number  of  ladies)  floated  gaily  from  a  lofty  pole,  and 
considerably  enhanced  the  animated  appearance  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Reynolds's 
celebrated  band  was  in  attendance ;  and  played  a  succession  of  the  most  po- 
pular pieces  in  their  usual  talented  manner.  One  of  the  most  decided  improve- 
ments made  by  the  committee  is  the  establishment  of  a  ladies*  cloak  and 
attiring  room ;  a  convenience  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  at  shows  of 
this  kind.    (Bath  Gazette ,  April  18.) 

Baih  Horticultural  Society,  Sidney  Gardens,  — <  May  28.  See  Gard.  Gaz,^ 
1840,  p.  360.  —  June  3.     See  Ibid,,  p.  439.  —  July  22.     Ibid,,  p.  479. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Dahlia  Show.'-See  Ibid.,  p.  616. 

Staffordshire. — Burton-upon-TVent  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  22, 
1840.     See  Ibid,,  p.  268.— il!%  20.     See  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

Stafford  FloricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.     See  Ibid., 

1840,  p.  344. 
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Uttoxeier  Horticultural  and  FloricuUural  Sociefy,  —  Aug.  7.  See  Gard,  Gaz., 
1840,  p.  551. 

}Volverhamptan  HerticuUural  Society. — Summer  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  534. 

WolverhampUm  Tulip  Show.  —  May  20.     See  Ibid.,  p.  344. 

Suffolk. —  Ipswich  FloricuUural  Society.  —  April  30.     See  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

Stowmarket  Horticukural  Show. — Sept.  17.  1839.     See  Ibid.,  1839,  p.  709. 

Surrey.  —  Croydon  Dahlia  Show.    See  Ibid.  1839,  p.  616. 

East  Surrey  Florists'  Society.  — June  25.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  425. 

Walhngton  Pink  Show. -^  June  30.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  441. 

Warwickshire. — Bimtingham  Gooseberry  and  Flower  Show. — Aug,  3.  See 
Ibid.,  1840,  p.  507. 

lie  Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Exhibition,  opened  Sept.  30.  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  was  continued  during  the  following  day.  Notwithstanding  the  late 
period  of  the  season,  and  the  injury  sustained  in  some  plantations  from  the 
frost  on  the  night  of  the  1 9th  ult.,  there  was  a  very  splendid  collection  of 
flowers,  the  blooms  on  many  of  the  stands  being  remarkably  fine  in  form  and 
perfect  in  colour.  The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  exhibition 
surpassed  that  of  1839  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  increased  attention  has, 
dunng  the  present  season,  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  and 
admired  flower.    (^Midland  Counties  Herald,  Oct.  1.) 

Coventry  Horticultural  Society. — June  1 .     See  Gard.  Gaz,,  1840,  p^441. 

Wiltshire.  —  Wilts  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first  exhibition  for  the 
present  season  took  place  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Salisbury,  April  4.  The 
assemblage  of  visiters  was  unusually  large,  and  the  display  of  plants  was  such 
as  to  convince  us  that  increased  life  has  been  imparted  to  the  Society  since 
the  last  season.  The  forced  shrubs  were  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  we  have 
never  seen  at  any  previous  exhibition  so  numerous  an  assortment  of  specimens 
of  this  gay  and  attractive  tribe.    (Salisbury  Herald,  April  11.) 

July  21.  The  third  exhibition  for  this  season  took  place  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Salisbury,  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
attendance  of  visiters  was  unusually  thin.  The  collection  of  plants,  however, 
was  remarkably  good  ^  and  we  never  recoHect  to  have  witnessed,  at  the  July 
meeting,  such  an  abundance  of  splendid  specimens.  The  orchideous  plants 
were  particularly  attractive,  and  tne  geraniums,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  were  in  fine  bloom.   (Ibid.,  July  25.) 

Sept.  8.  The  fourth  exhibition  for  the  season  of  the  Wilts  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Salisburyr  (Hampshire  Chronicle, 
Sept.  14.) 

Worcestershire.  — ■  Worcestershire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring  show. 
See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  311. — July  28.    See  Ibid.^  p.  506. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  FloricuUvral  Society,  —  April  29.  and 
May  15.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  344.  — Jw/^^  24.     Ibid,^  p.  506. 

Yorkshire.  —  Doncaster  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  13.  See  Ibid., 
p.  328.  —  Summer  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  473.. —  Aug..4f.    Ibid.,  p.  551. 

Heath  TvUp  Show.  —  May  18.     See  Ibid.,  p.  345. 

Kingston  FloricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society. — Oct,  1.     See  Ibid.,  p.  663. 

The  Horticultural  Society  for  Sheffield  and  its  Vicinity  held  their  third  ex- 
hibition for  this  season  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  June  29.  1840.  (Sheffield 
Mercury,  July  4.) 

Sheffield  Class  Dahlia  Show.-^Sept,  14.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  615. 

Sh^ld  Pink  Show.  —  July  6,     See  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

Sh^ld  Tulip  Show,  —  May  21.     See  Ibid.,  p.  345, 

Wakefield  Floral  Society.  —  Auricula  show.  April  27.  1840.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  281.  —  Aug.  10.    Ibid.,  p.  521. 

Wakefield  Tidip  Show,  — ■  May  25.     See  Rid.,  p,  345, 

York  Amateur  Florist^  Society,  —  May  13.  See  Ibid.^  p,  344.  —  June  17. 
Ifnd,,  p.  440.  —  Aug,  10,     Ibid.,  p.  527. 

York  Horticultural  Society.  —  Autumn  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  569* 

York  Horticultural  Exhibition.  —  Sept,  22.     See  Ibid.,  p.^  63  Ir 
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WALES. 

Denbighshire. —  Wrexham  Hortictdtural  Society. — June  5.     See  Gurd, 
Gaz,,  p.  425.  —  Sept,  29.    Ibid,,  p.  664. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Jersey. —  Tlie  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. —  On  July  15.,  the 
summer  exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  took  place  at  the  New 
Cattle  Market,  Minden  Place,  Jersey.  At  no  former  exhibition  had  we  ever 
been  so  much  gratified.  At  2  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  introduction 
of  visiters,  the  press  for  admission  was  very  great,  and  on  our  entrance  we 
were  much  pleased  to  find  the  area  literally  crowded  with  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  island.  Shrubs  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ground, 
and  the  fruits  and  flowers  under  the  piazzas  were  well  arranged  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  latter  was  much  admired.  The  object  whicb  attracted  most  attention 
was  a  beautiful  stand  of  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  seedsman, 
florist,  &c.,  of  Halkett  Place.  The  plants  grouped  in  the  open  space  were 
also  furnished  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to  whose  assistance  the  Society  was  on  this 
as  on  all  former  occasions  greatly  indebted.  An  excellent  stand  was  also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Turgis,  nurseryman  ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
several  fine  bouquets  of  flowers  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  market :  one 
by  Mrs.  Daniel  Janvrin  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  universally  admired  ; 
it  formed  the  front  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Chapel,  Millbrook,  and  must  have 
cost  the  fair  architect  much  labour  and  ingenuity:  a  horse  at  full  speed  (Mr. 
Godfray's),  and  a  little  Cupid  with  his  bows  and  arrows  (Mr.  Kaye's),  formed 
entirely  of  flowers,  were  also  universally  admired.  (Jersey  British  Press, 
July  17.) 

Guernsey.  —  Guernsey  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  20.  The  flowers 
exhibited  were  on  the  whole  exceedingly  good.  The  geraniums,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  number,  were  generally  of  a  superior  quality  and  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  I.  S.  Carre's,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  were,  we 
should  say,  almost  perfect,  and  evinced  good  taste  in  selection,  and  much 
skill  and  care  in  cultivation :  to  carry  the  palm,  on  a  first  attempt,  against  five 
or  six  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  amateurs  in  the  island,  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  him,  and  we  believe  that  the  award  of  the  judges  wa» 
confirmed  by  every  connoisseur  present,  although  their  task  can  have  been  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Cockburn's  pears  and  apples,  Mr.  Joshua 
Priaulx's  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Dobree's  asparagus,  were,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  members'  productions,  if  we  except  half  a  dozen  remarkably  fine 
apples  (Pomme  Suzon),  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Hammond  of  Jersey.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  cottagers  were,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  superior  to  those  belonging  to  the  members.  Among  these  may  be; 
mentioned,  six  very  fine  oranges,  exhibited  by  N.  Brouard,  three  of  which 
were  growing  on  one  stem  ;  half  a  pound  of  strawberries,  exhibited  by  Mar- 
garet Giffard ;  Mrs.  Machon's  and  John  Falla's  apples  ;  James  Langloi's 
green  peas  and  cabbages ;  S.  Luff's  potatoes,  artichokes,  and  cabbages ;  J. 
Falla's  asparagus;  T.  Sebire's  potatoes,^  lettuces,  and  carrots;  and  John 
Moullin's  rhubarb.  As  respects  flowers,  the  best  were  H.  H.  Le  Pelley'is 
sparaxis,  which  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  bouquets  belonging  to  Judith 
Le  Page  and  Rachel  Robert.  This  exhibition  afforded  a  strong  evidence  of 
the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Guernsey,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  floriculture  and  horticulture,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 
Not  only  have  articles  of  a  superior  description  become  more  generally  cul- 
tivated tnan  they  were  formerly,  but  their  style  of  growth  has  much  improved  ; 
and  among  no  class  of  persons  has  this  improvement  been  more  marked  than 
among  the  cottagers,  whose  productions  are  highly  creditable  to  the  island. 
(Star,  May  23.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Caledonian  Horiicuitural  Society  held  their  spring  meeting  on  March  5.„ 
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and  a  full  account  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion  irill  be  found  from  p.  270 
to  272.  The  other  meetings  of  the  Society  held  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were  equal  in  point  of  interest  to  the  first,  and  displayed  a  great  many  garden 
productions,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Aberdeenshire.  —  Aberdeenshire  HorHcuUural  Society »  —  Spring   show. 
See  Gard.  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  31 9. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  invaluable  institution  was  held  in  Aberdeen 
on  June  23.,  and  presented  decidedly  the  best  display  which  has  ever  been 
exhibited  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  v^etable  department  there  were 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  kidney  potato,  full-sized  and  ripe  though 
raised  in  the  open  air.  The  cabbages  (Yorks)  presented  a  great  improvement 
over  those  of  last  year,  being  much  more  solid  and  free  from  huskiness  than 
they  used  to  be  ;  the  early  turnips  were  also  very  superior.  It  is  especially 
pleasing  to  notice  these  improvements,  because  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity have  so  much  dependence  on  the  vegetable  market.  In  the  display 
of  fruit,  the  strawberries  were  much  admired ;  the  cherries,  too,  were  good  ; 
and  there  were  a  few  green-fleshed  melons  of  very  superior  quality.  Three 
bunches  of  grapes,  by  Mr.  Runcie  of  Millbank,  were  the  best  we  ever  saw  so 
early  in  the  season.  A  new  seedling  ranunculus,  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  clerk, 
was  the  leading  attraction  in  the  floral  department.  He  has  named  it  the 
**  British  Queen,**  and  well  does  it  deserve  the  distinction,  for  it  is  a  stately 
plant,  and  promises  to  be  very  prolific.  There  were  a  good  many  fiichsias, 
and  a  very  rich  and  rare  variety  of  green-house  plants,  especially  of  geraniums. 
The  border  flowers  were  also  good,  and  the  designs  most  tastefiilly,  and,  we 
may  say,  ingeniously,  wrought  out.  Nor  must  we  forget  Mrs.  Rae's  home- 
made wine,  for  which  she  very  justly  obtained  a  premium.  We  may  notice, 
in  passing,  that  this  department  has  strong  claims  on  the  tee-totallers,  for,  if 
we  may  credit  the  best-informed  of  our  wine-brewers,  an  article  can  be  made 
which  "  will  cheer,  but  not  inebriate.**  (Aberdeen  Herald,  June  27.) 

For  the  autumn  show  of  this  Society,  see  Gard  Gaz.,  p.  623. 

Clackmannanshire.  —  Clackmannanshire  Horticuitural  Society. —  The  first 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at  Alloa,  the  14th  of  May. 
The  room  was  adorned,  as  usual,  by  evergreens  and  flowers,  part  of  which 
surrounded  two  fine  paintings  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Bell.  The  meeting  was 
not  numerously  attended  ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  season  being 
unusually  far  advanced,  and  a  supposition  that  all  the  auriculas,  primroses, 
polyanthuses,  and  other  spring  flowers  were  past  and  gone.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  case  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  account  of  the  long- continued 
dry  weather,  and  owing  to  this  exhibition  having  been  put  ofl*  a  week  later 
than  last  spring,  at  a  time  when  such  weather  was  not  anticipated.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  articles  both  for  competition  and  exhibition  were  nume^ 
rous  and  in  good  order.  The  following  were  exhibited :  —  From  Airthrey 
Castle,  iZhodod^ndron  arboreum,  R,  album,  pelargoniums,  pansies,  &c.  &c.; 
from  Kennet,  Wistaria  Consequana,  H6ya  camosa,  Clstus,  &c. ;  from  Powis, 
herbaceous  plants,  pansies,  apples,  cabbages,  spinach,  turnips,  &c. ;  by  Mr. 
Livingstone,  Alloa,  a  variety  of  pansies ;  and  by  Mr.  Williamson,  Alloa,  a 
variety  of  plants.   (Stirling  Journal,  May  29.) 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at  Alloa,  on 
July  the  9th,  when  the  room  was  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fine  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  kindly  furnished  from  Alloa  Park,  by  the  Countess  of  Mar  and 
Kellie.  The  visiters  were  numerous,  for,  amidst  much  rainy  weather,  the  day 
was  dry  and  favourable.  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  fruits  much  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  directors,  being  abundant 
as  well  as  excellent.  On  this  occasion  eight  prizes  were  allotted  for  cottagers, 
that  is,  persons  who  work  their  own  gardens,  only  three  of  which  were  com- 
peted for.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  cottagers  may  be  induced  to  become 
contributors  to  these  exhibitions  ;  much  eood  might  result  from  their  occa- 
sional success,  as  it  would  probably  stimulate  them  to  cultivate  their  gardens 
with  more  attention  and  in  a  better  manner  than  at  present.   (Ibid.,  July  17.) 
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The  KUmadock  and  Kincardine  in  Monteith  Cottage  and  Farm  Garden  Societi/ 
held  its  first  meeting  for  this  season  in  Kincardine  school-house,  on  the  1 1th 
July,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  Best  three  Dutch  rosesi 
sorts  :   1st,  John   M*Kinlay,  Deanston ;  2d,  James  Stewart,  Thornhill ;  3d, 
Archibald  M*Nie,  Ochtertyre.   Best  China  rose  in  pot :  1st,  Archibald  M*Nie ; 
2d,  William  Gilchrist,  Deanston.     Best  six  violas,  two  flowers  of  each  :  1st, 
John  M*Kinlay,  Deanston ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;  3d,  John  Ferguson,  Clark- 
ton.     Best  geranium  in  pot :  1st,  John  M*KinIay ;  2d,  Wiltiam  Gilchrist ;  3d, 
William  M*Farlane,  Blairdrummond*    Best  bouquet  hardy  flowers :  James 
Simpson,  Doune.    Best  three  sorts  of  daisies,  six  of  each  :  1st,  William  Gil- 
christ ;  2d,  Archibald  M*Nie ;  3d,  William  M'Farlane,  Blairdrummond.  Best 
three  calceolarias,  of  sorts  :  1st,  John  M'Kiniay  ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist;  3d, 
William  Caw,  Doune.     Best  three  sorts  mimulus,  small  bunch  of  each  :  1st, 
John  Taylor,  Auchinlyach ;  2d,  Archibald  M*Nie.     Six  heaviest  early  pota- 
toes :  1st,  James  Stewart  Thornhill;  2d,  George  Bryce,  Doune;  3d,  James 
Livingstone,  Kirklane.    Best  kept  six  late  potatoes,  crop  1839 :  1st,  George 
Stalker,  Summerlane  ;  2d,  William  M'Farlane  ;  3d,  William  Gilchrist.    Best 
three  yellow  turnips :  1st,  Andrew  Reid,  Summerlane ;  2d,  William  Caw ; 
3d,  William  Bayne,  Doune.     Best  twelve  pods  green  pease:  1st,  William 
Robertson,  Woodlane ;   2d,  Peter  Stewart,  Thornhill ;   3d,  Isaac  Fixton, 
Thornhill.     Best  brace  early   cabbages:    1st,   Isaac  Fixton  ;   2d,   Wilham 
M'Farlane;    3d,    Peter  Dow,  Blairdummond.     Heaviest  six  spring-sown 
onions  (entire)  :  1st,  Peter  Stewart ;  2d,  Isaac  Fixton  ;  3d,  William  Robert- 
son.    Heaviest  six  potato  onions  (entire)  :   1st,  Thomas  Welch,  Thornhill ; 
2d,  James  Stewart ;  3d,  William  Gilchrist.     Heaviest  four  stalks  rhubarb : 
Ist,   John  Taylor ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;    3d,  John  M'Eanlay.     Heaviest 
twelve  gooseberries  :  1st,  Isaac  Fixton ;  2d,  John  Taylor  ;  3d,  John  Ferguson. 
The  house  was  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens  from   Blairdrummond 
and  the  neighbouring  gardens.     From  Blairdrummond,  Deanston,  Newton, 
and  Argaty  were  exhibited  collections  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  From 
Mr.  Reid,  teacher,  Kincardine,  two  large  cauliflowers ;  from  Miss  M'Gowan, 
splendid  turnips ;  from  Mr.  Jamieson,  surgeon,  ripe  morello  cherries ;  from 
William  Bayne,  strawberries;  from  R.  C.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Fuchsia  globosa. 
The  articles  brought  forward,  both  for  exhibition  and  competition,  were  supe- 
rior to  any  articles  produced  at  any  former  competition,  and  did  great  credit 
to  all  parties.     The  numerous  and  highly  respectable  visiters,  who  patronised 
the  exnibition  with  their  presence,  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted  with 
the  increasing  taste  and  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  several  articles. 
{SthrUng  Journal^  July  1 7.) 

Dumfriesshire.  —  The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  anniversary  meeting  on  the  lOth  September,  in  Dumfries.  We  have 
seen  a  larger  display  of  fruit ;  but  the  muster  was  wonderful,  the  season  con* 
sidered ;  and,  if  deficiency  appeared  at  all  as  to  quantity,  it  was  otherwise  as  to 
quality.  Numerous  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  show-room  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  appeared  highly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
everything,  including  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and 
several  highly  beautiful  floral  decorations.   (^Dtimfiies  Courier^  Sept.  15.) 

FiFESHiRE.  —  Fife  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  —  The  first 
meeting  for  the  season  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  6th  May,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  most  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  city. 
We  never  saw  a  finer  display  of  plants  at  any  corresponding  meeting  than 
this ;  the  whole  reflected  great  credit  on  the  growers,  and  on  their  employers, 
in  enabling  them  to  produce  so  many  valuable  plants.  {Fife  Herald^.May  14.) 
The  Kennoway  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
parochial  school-room  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  premiums  were  awarded 
by  the  judges  for  tulips,  ranunculuses,  roses,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  irises, 
pansies,  double  catchfly,  herbaceous  flowers,  peas,  turnips,  early  potatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  lettuces,  according  to  their  ment.  Several  sweep- 
stakes were  also  decided.     Amongst  the  ornamentals,  the  geraniums  held  the 
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lint  place,  and  the  nnuDculusei^  panineg,  and  herbaceous  flowers  were  likewise 
good,  whilst  few  prolessionai  garaeners  could  have  produced  better  potatoes, 
peasy  or  cabbages.  There  was,  however,  a  paudtj  of  competitors,  and  fewer 
articles  were  brought  forward  for  competition  than  we  have  seen  for  some 
seasons  past.  Besides  the  articles  competed  for,  there  were  exhibited,  a  large 
and  tastefuilv  built  bouquet  frcmi  Kingsdale  ;  a  good  collection  of  flowers  from 
Newton  Hall ;  bouquet  roses  and  pansies  from  Durievale ;  turnips  and  onions 
from  Charlton ;  pansies  and  sweet  williams  from  Balfour  ;  turnips  from  Ca^ 
meron  Distillery ;  a  quantity  of  perfectly  ripe  black  currants,  raised  by  G. 
Arthur,  Balcurvie  ;  with  some  fine  goaniums,  and  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
frt>m  a  member  of  the  Society.    (Fife  Herald^  July  9. 1840.) 

T%e  Pitlegne  HorticuUwral  JExhibition  took  place  June  28.,  when  the  judges 
awarded  numerous  prizes.  There  was  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  very 
splendid  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  from  Priory ;  dahlias  from  Edenwood ;  dahlias, 
seedling  hollyhocks,  seedling  heartsease,  and  peculiarly  fine  geraniums,  from 
Ramomie.    (/6m/.,  October  1.) 

The  Si.  Andrews  HorHcuUnral  and  FhricuUuntl  Sodety*s  meeting  took  place 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  24th  June.  The  show  of  flowers  and  vegetables  was 
most  excellent,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  The  geraniums. 
Cape  heaths,  and  bouquets  were  splendid  productions.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  Society's  exhibitions  not  only  keep  pace  with  the  science,  but  are 
far  in  advance  of  societies  in  more  fiivoured  localities.  (Ibid^y  July  2.) 

Forfarshire.  —  Brechin  Horticultural  Society,  — Jufy  9.  See  Gard,  Gtss., 
1840,  p.  474. 

Dundee  Floricultural and  Horticultural  Society.^ May  IS.  See /^.,  1840, 
p.  327.— Jufur  10.  See  Ibid.,  p.  394.  --July  22.  See  Ilfid ,  p.  SOe.—August 
26.     See  Ibid.,  p.  584. 

Morayshire  and  Nairn.  —  Forres  and  Nairn  Horticultural  Society. — 
June  18.  The  first  exhibition  for  the  season  of  this  Society  took  place  in 
Forres.  On  this  occasion,  the  flowers  produced,  both  for  competition  and 
exhibition,  far  exceeded  any  fonner  display  in  point  of  number,  variety,  and 
splendour ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  state  that 
neither  exertion  nor  expense  was  spared  to  render  this  exhibition  not  only 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  scientific  horticulture,  but  ^Iso  of  general  and 
exciting  interest  to  the  public. 

An  air-tight  plant  case,  or  portable  conservatory,  for  growing  plants  with- 
out fresh  supplies  of  water  or  air,  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Mr. 
N.  B.  Ward  of  London,  was  exhibited  by  the  secretary',  Mr.  Gilian ;  the  same 
having  been  without  air  or  water  for  the  space  of  four  months,  the  plants 
notwithstanding  exhibited  great  luxuriance. 

The  rapidly  increasing  taste  for  the  science  of  horticulture,  fostered  and 
patronis^  as  it  now  so  powerfully  is  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  cannot  fail  to  prove  the  source  of  much  intellectual  recreation  to  its 
lovers,  and  even  to  the  general  admirer.  The  great  superiority  of  this  exhi- 
bition over  those  of  former  years  attests  the  growing  spirit  of  emulation  and 
attention  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  its  beneficial  influence  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent.  With  a  limited  district  for  its  operation,  this 
Society  had  many  difficulties,  at  its  outset,  to  contend  with,  which  have 
happily  been  overcome,  and  now  stands  forth  a  pleasing  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  imion  and  perseverance.   {Forres  Gazette,  July  1.) 

Perthshire.  —  Royal  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  — The  spring  show 
of  this  Society  was  held  May  4.  The  exhibition  was  very  good,  considering 
the  season,  both  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  articles  and  their  variety.  The 
general  effect  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  osual  splendid 
bouquets,  but  the  company,  which  comprehended  most  of  the  neighbouring 
county  families,  testified  their  usual  interest  in  the  exhibition.  Besides  the 
articles  competing  we  observed  the  following :  —  Scone :  a  large  and  most 
beautiful  plant  of  Cli4nthus  puniceus,  and  Euphorbia  splendens.  Kinfanos : 
Ardisia  elegans  and  Bletia   TankervilUo?.     Moncreifie :   a  basket  of  very 
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choice  cut  flowers.  Delvine:  a  seedling  Fuchsta,  named  F.  delvin^nsis. 
As  usual,  Miss  Henderson  seems  to  delight  the  admirers  of  flowers,  by  her 
beautiful  productions  in  wax,  in  imitation  of  which  we  observed  the  following 
represented : — Bigndnta  ven6sta,  Camellt'a  Tar.,  Cosmelia  rubra,  j^icavestita, 
/hibiscus  viol^eus,  Kennedya  MarryattcF,  K.  rubic{inda,  and  Nelumhium  spe- 
ciosum.  Pitfour :  a  beauti^l  variety  of  Camellia  jap6nica.  Cactus  seedling, 
Corrae^a  speciosa,  and  twelve  varieties  of  good  apples  in  excellent  preservation. 
Fingask  :  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  with  its  long  trumpet-like  flowers,  Methven 
Castle  :  mushrooms  of  uncommon  size,  showing  superior  cultivation.  From 
Mr.  Ross,  teacher,  Collace,  a  splendid  assortment  of  pansies.  (^Perthshire 
Courier,  May  7.) 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  July  9.  Considering  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  season  latterly,  the  show  was  on  the  whole 
good,  although  not  bo  rich  in  various  departments  as  we  have  seen.  The  ex- 
hibition was  well  attended  by  county  and  city  families.  (Ibid,,  July  16.) 

Re>7Frewshire.  —  West  Renfrewshire  HorHcuItural  Exhibition,  —  May  1 . 
The  members  of  the  West  Ren^ewshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first 
competition  for  the  season.  The  vegetables  shown  were  excellent,  the  flowers 
very  beautiful,  and  the  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  many  of  which  were 
in  flower,  were  rare  and  of  first-rate  quality.  The  admirable  way  in  which 
every  thing  was  arranged  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned. 
Although  sometimes  there  were  several  hundreds  of  people  present  at  once« 
there  was  no  confusion,  and  the  visiters  were  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to 
inspect  minutely  every  article  shown.  The  room  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
held  is  200  fl.  in  length  and  60  fl.  in  breadth,  and  two  rows  of  tables,  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  were  stocked  with  green-house, 
stove,  and  hardy  plants,  chiefly  from  gardens  in  this  vicinity ;  facts  which  at 
once  demonstrate  the  splendour  of  the  exhibition  itself,  and,  when  the  earlv 
period  of  the  season  is  taken  into  account,  the  abundant  materials  which 
Greenock  possesses  for  displays  of  this  kind.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  zeal  and  talent  of  our  practical  gardeners  are  such,  that  the  judges  admitted 
occasionally  the  difficulty  of  deciding  where  all  were  so  good.  We  were 
struck  witH  the  beauty  and  interest  of  many  plants  exhibited  from  various 
gardens,  not  for  competition  :  such  as  a  venr  fine  specimen  of  the  Cli&nthus 
pnniceus,  richly  in  flower,  and  about  10  ft.  high,  from  John  Scott,  Esq. ; 
together  with  some  fine  pelargoniums,  also  in  bloom;  and  the  beautiful 
Epiph/llum  speciosum,  grown  pendent,  and  covered  with  its  delicate  flowers. 
There  were  also,  from  the  garden  of  John  Gray,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society, 
specimens  of  many  highlv  curious  succulents,  a  great  variety  of  Cape  heatns 
and  choice  New  Holland  plants,  with  several  from  Madagascar,  besides  the 
coffee,  the  green  and  black  tea,  the  cinnamon,  also  a  well-grown  specimen  of 
the  Dionae^a  musclpula,  or  fly-trap,  in  flower,  with  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the 
Pinus  longifolia.  In  a  group  from  Provost  Fairrie  were  specimens  oi  Kennd- 
dya  glabra  and  Hovea  C^lsi  in  fine  bloom.    (Greenock  Advertiser,  May  5.) 

Roxburghshire.  —  Kelso  Horticrdtural  Society,  —  Summer  show.  See 
Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  410. 

Stirlingshire.  —  Falkirk  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jm^  11.  The  second 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  current  year  was  held  at  Falkirk.  Upon  that 
occasion,  the  flowers  and  fruit  brought  forward  for  competition  were  of  the 
most  select  kind,  evincing  a  judgment  and  taste  well  worthy  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  patrons  of  this  excellent  institution.  Besides  these,  a  number  of 
beautiful  and  rare  plants  were  brought  for  exhibition.  The  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  green-house  seemed  collected  into  a  short  focus,  which  charmed 
the  numerous  visiters  to  this  botanical  treat.  ^Stirling  Journal,  July  17.) 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  last  exhibition  of  the  Falkirk  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  season,  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Falkirk,  at  which  the  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  superior  to 
any  brought  forward  at  any  former  autumnal  meeting  of  this  flourishing 
Society.     The  day  having  been  most  favourable,  numerous  visiting  parties 
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arrived  in  carriages,  and  during  the  hours  of  exhibition  the  hall  was  crowded 
by  members  and  visiters.   (Stirling  Journal^  Sept.  25.) 

T*he  Stir&ng  Horticultural  Society  held  its  summer  show  on  July  15.»  and,  in 
addition  to  the  articles  for  competition,  there  were  exhibited  select  lots  of  her- 
baceous and  green-house  plants  from  Meiklewood,  Kepp,  Viewfield  Lodge, 
Blairdrummond,  Deanston  House,  Craigforth,  Mrs.  Alexander's  of  Allan 
Park,  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart.,  and  Drummond's  Nursery.  Cucumbers  from 
Comely  Bank,  and  early  potatoes  from  Mr.  Robert  M'Naughton,  King  Street ; 
and  from  Deanston  House  a  handsome  plant  of  the  Siberian  cow  parsnep  in 
full  flower  (a  new  agricultural  plant),  measuring  9  ft.  high,  with  luxuriant 
folia^,  raised  from  seed  sown  m  May,  1839.  This  specimen  is  now  ex- 
hibiting in  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum.  There  were  also  exhibited 
thirteen  numbers  of  Maund  s  Botanic  Garden,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
author.  This  very  appropriate  gift  seemed  to  excite  considerable  interest, 
and  the  author  has  the  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
day  being  favourable,  the  exhibition  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
The  show  produced  some  very  superior  specimens  in  the  various  classes 
named  for  competition,  and  the  decision  of  tne  judges  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  (Ibid,,  July  17.) 

mELAND. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  —  April  28.  1840,  See  Gard.  Gaz,, 
1940,  p.  297.  —  June  25.     See  Ibid,,  p.  440. 

Belfast.  —  Fete  Champetre  in  the  Belfast  Botanic  Garden,  —  Aug.  27. 
See  Ibid,,  p.  550. 

The  Northern  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  13,  1839.  See  Ibid.,  1839, 
p.  819.  —  AprU  26.  1840.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  281. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  most  useful  institution  was  held  Sept.  18.,  in  the 
Exchange  Buildings  (the  free  use  of  which,  for  the  occasion,  having  been 
handsomely  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Brothers).  The  col- 
lection of  stove  and  green-house  plants  was  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  on 
former  occasions  ;  although  there  were  exhibited  several  valuable  specimens, 
well  ^rown,  and  in  good  flower.  There  was  an  excellent  display  of  dahlias, 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  other  articles.  There  were 
several  very  tasteful  bouquets  exhibited.  Two,  in  particular,  were  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice :  one  from  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ardoyne,  which  combined  taste 
in  its  arrangement,  and  valuable  flowers  in  its  composition ;  the  apex  dis- 
played sentiment,  in  addition  to  fancy,  the  loyal  fingers  of  the  composer 
having  poetically  converted  some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  parterre  into  <he 
significant  symbols  of  Irish  loyaltjr,  "  V.  R."  being  beautifully  arranged  as  a 
cupola  to  a  splendid  pyramid  of  Flora's  choicest  gems.  Ardoyne  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  specimens  of  Irish  art ;  in  this  instance,  loyalty  and 
art  have  combined  their  attractive  qualities.  There  was  also  a  most  tasteful 
bouquet  from  a  cottage  gardener,  named  Darragh  ;  it  was  most  creditable  to 
the  imagination  of  the  framer,  and  equally  so  to  the  grower.  Several  seed- 
ling dahlias  were  displayed.  (Northern  Whig,  Sept.  19.) 

Kilkenny.  —  Kilkenny  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  spring  exhibition  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  Museum,  April  29.  (Kilkenny  Moderator , 
May  2.) 
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